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ECCLESIASTICAL    POLITY. 


BOOK  V.  CONTINUED. 

LXVII.    Thk  grace  which  we  have  hy  the  holy  Eucharist    Bookv. 
doth  not  berin,  hut  continue  life.   No  man  therefore  receiveth  rrTT — 
this  sacrament  before  baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  <!^^^^^^^ 
pable  of  nourishment.     That  which  groweth  must  of  necessity  ^q^^ 
first  live.     If  our  bodies  did  not  daily  waste,  food  to  restore 
them  were  a  thing  superfluous.   And  it  may  be  that  the  grace 
of  baptism  would  serve  to  eternal  life,  were  it  not  that  the 
state  of  our  spiritual  being  is  daily  so  much  hindered  and  im- 
paired after  baptism.     In  that  life  therefore,  where  neither 
body  nor  soul  can  decay,  our  souls  shall  as  little  require  this 
gacrament,  a»  our  bodies  corporal  nourishment.     But  as  long 
as  the  days  of  our  warfare  last,  during  the  time  that  we  are  both 
subject  to  diminution  and  capable  of  augmentation  in  grace, 
the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  will  remain  forcible, 
'^Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  John  yi.fis. 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'*'     Life  being  therefore  proposed 
unto  all  men  as  their  end,  they  which  by  baptism  have  laid 
the  foundation,  and  attained  the  first  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
have  here  their  nourishment  and  food   prescribed  for  con* 
tinuance  of  life  in  them.     Such  as  will  live  the  life  of  God, 
must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
because  this  is  a  part  of  that  diet,  which  if  we  want  we  cannot 
live.     Whereas  therefore  in  our  infancy  we  are  incorporated 
into  Christ,  and  by  baptism  receive  the  grace  of  his  Spirit 
VOL.  u.  n 
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Boof^Vj  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  the  gift  which  God  bestoweth ; 
in  the  Eucharist  we  so  receive  the  gift  of  God,  that  we  know 
by  grace  what  the  grace  is  which  God  giveth  us ;  the  degrees 
of  our  own  increase  in  holiness  and  virtue  we  see,  and  can 
judge  of  them ;  we  understand  that  the  strength  of  our  life 
begun  in  Christ,  is  Christ;  that  his  flesh  is  meat,  and  his 
blood  drink,  not  by  surmised  imagination,  but  truly,  even 
so  truly,  that  through  faith  we  perceive  in  the  body  and 
blood  sacramentally  presented  the  very  taste  of  eternal  life ; 
the  grace  of  the  sacrament  is  here  as  the  food  which  we  eat 
and  drink. 

This  was  it  that  some  did  exceedingly  fear  lest  Zuiuglius 
and  CEcolampadius  would  bring  to  pass,  that  men  should  ac- 
count of  this  sacrament  but  only  as  of  a  shadow,  destitute, 
empty,  and  void  of  Christ.  But  seeing,  that,  by  opening  the 
several  opinions  which  have  been  held,  they  are  grown,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  length  to  a  general  agree- 
ment concerning  that  wliich  alone  is  material,  namely,  the 
real  participation  of  Christ,  and  of  life  in  his  body  and  blood, 
by  means  of  this  sacrament ;  wherefore  should  the  world  con- 
tinue still  distracted,  and  rent  with  so  manifold  contentions, 
when  there  remaineth  now  no  controversy,  saving  only  about 
the  subject  where  Christ  is  \  Yea,  even  in  this  point,  no  side 
denieth,  but  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  receptacle  of  Christ^s 
presence.  Whereby  the  question  is  yet  driven  to  a  narrower 
issue,  nor  doth  any  thing  rest  doubtful  but  this,  whether,  when 
the  sacrament  is  administered,  Christ  be  whole  within  man 
only,  or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also  externally  seated  in 
the  very  consecrated  elements  themselves.  Which  opinion 
they  that  defend,  are  driven  either  to  consubstantiate  and  in- 
corporate Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transub- 
stantiate and  change  their  substance  into  his;  and  so  the  one 
to  hold  him  really,  but  invisibly,  moulded  up  with  the  sub- 
stance of  those  elements,  the  other  to  hide  him  under  the 
only  visible  show  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  whereof, 
as  they  imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded  in  the  same 
room. 

All  things  considered,  and  compared  with  that  success  which 
truth  hath  hitherto  had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  errors  in 
this  point,  shall  I  wish  that  men  would  more  give  themselves 
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to  meditate  with  sileoce  what  we  have  by  the  sacrament,  and    Boot  v. 

less  to  dispute  of  the  manner  how  ?    If  any  man  suppose  that  —- - 

this  were  too  great  stupidity  and  dulness,  let  us  see  whether 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  themselves  have  not  done  the  like. 
It  appeareth  by  many  examples,  that  they  of  their  own  dis- 
position were  very  scrupulous  and  inquisitive,  yea,  in  other 
cases  of  leas  importance,  and  less  difficulty,  always  apt  to 
move  questions.  How  cometh  it  to  pass,  that  so  few  words 
of  so  high  a  mystery  being  uttered,  they  receive  with  gladness 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  make  no  show  of  doubt  or  scruple ! 
The  reason  hereof  is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  any  thing 
at  all  observed  how  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  wont  to  stir, 
when  that  which  we  infinitely  long  for  presenteth  itself  above 
and  besides  expectation.  Curious  and  intricate  speculations 
do  hinder,  they  abate,  they  quench  such  inflamed  motions  of 
delight  and  joy  as  divine  graces  use  to  raise  when  extra- 
ordinarily they  are  present.  The  mind  therefore,  feeling 
present  joy,  is  always  marvellous  unwilling  to  admit  any 
other  cogitation,  and  in  that  case  casteth  off  those  disputes 
whereunto  the  intellectual  part  at  other  times  easily  draweth. 
A  manifest  effect  whereof  may  be  noted,  if  we  compare  with 
our  Lord^s  disciples  in  the  twentieth  of  John,  the  people  that 
are  said  in  the  sixth  of  John  to  have  gone  after  him  to  Ca- 
pernaum. These  leaving  him  on  the  one  side  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  finding  him  again  as  soon  as  themselves  by  ship 
were  arrived  on  the  contrary  side,  whither  they  knew  that  by 
ship  he  came  not,  and  by  land  the  journey  was  longer  than 
according  to  the  time  he  could  have  to  travel,  as  they 
wondered,  so  they  asked  also,  ^  Babbi,  when  camest  thou  john  ri.  35. 
hither?"  The  disciples,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  in  far 
more  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  moved  no  question,  but 
rejoiced  greatly  in  what  they  saw.  For  why  ?  The  one  sort 
beheld  only  that  in  Christ  which  they  knew  was  more  than 
natural,  but  yet  their  affection  was  not  rapt  therewith 
through  any  great  extraordinary  gladness;  the  other,  when 
they  looked  on  Christ,  were  not  ignorant  that  they  saw  the 
wellspring  of  their  own  everlasting  felicity :  the  one,  because 
they  enjoyed  not,  disputed ;  the  other  disputed  not,  because 
they  enjoyed. 

If  then  the  presence  of  Christ  with  them  did  so  much  move, 

b2 
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Book  v.  judge  what  their  thoughts  and  aflfections  were  at  the  time  of 
this  new  presentation  of  Christ,  not  before  their  eyes,  but 
within  their  souls.  They  had  learned  before,  that  his  flesh 
and  blood  are  the  true  cause  of  eternal  life ;  that  this  they 
are  not  by  the  bare  force  of  their  own  substance,  but  through 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  Person,  which  offered  them  up 
by  way  of  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  the  whole  world,  and  doth 
make  them  still  effectual  thereunto ;  finally,  that  to  us  they 
are  life  in  particular,  by  being  particularly  received.  Thus 
much  they  knew,  although  as  yet  they  understood  not  per- 
fectly to  what  effect  or  issue  the  same  would  come,  till  at  the 
length  being  assembled  for  no  other  cause  which  they  could 
imagine  but  to  have  eaten  the  Passover  only  that  Moses  ap- 
pointed, when  they  saw  their  Lord  and  Master,  with  hands 
and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  first  bless  and  consecrate,  for  the 
endless  good  of  all  generations  till  the  world's  end,  the  chosen 
elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  which  elements,  made  for  ever 
the  instruments  of  life  by  virtue  of  his  divine  benediction,  they 
being  the  first  that  were  commanded  to  receive  from  him,  the 
first  which  were  warranted  by  his  promise,  that  not  only  unto 
them  at  the  present  time,  but  to  whomsoever  they  and  their 
successors  after  them  did  duly  administer  the  same,  those 
mysteries  should  serve  as  conducts  of  life,  and  conveyances  of 
his  body  and  blood  unto  them ;  was  it  possible  they  should 
hear  that  voice,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  drink  ye  all  of 
this,  this  is  my  blood  T'  possible,  that  doing  what  was  re- 
quired, and  believing  what  was  promised,  the  same  should 
have  present  effect  in  them,  and  not  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
fearful  admiration  at  the  heaven  which  they  saw  in  them- 
selves ?  They  had  at  that  time  a  sea  of  comfort  and  joy  to 
wade  in,  and  we  by  that  which  they  did  are  taught  that 
this  heavenly  food  is  given  for  the  satisfying  of  our  empty 
souls,  and  not  for  the  exercising  of  our  curious  and  subtile 
wits. 

If  we  doubt  what  those  admirable  words  may  import,  let 
him  be  our  teacher  for  the  meaning  of  Christ,  to  whom  Christ 
was  himself  a  schoolmaster ;  let  our  Lord's  Apostle  be  his  in- 
terpreter, content  we  ourselves  with  his  explication ;  my  body, 
the  communion  of  my  body :  my  blood,  the  communion  of  my 
blood.     Is  there  any  thing  more  expedite,  clear,  and  easy, 
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than  that  as  Christ  is  termed  our  life  because  through  him  we  boo&  y. 
obtain  life ;  so  the  parts  of  this  sacrament  are  his  body  and  — '- — 
blood,  for  that  they  are  so  to  us,  who  receiving  them,  receive 
that  by  them  which  they  are  termed  ?  The  bread  and  cup 
are  his  body  and  blood,  because  they  are  causes  instrumental 
upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  participation  of  his  body  and 
blood  ensueth.  For  that  which  produceth  any  certain  effect, 
is  not  vainly  nor  improperly  said  to  be  that  very  effect  where- 
nnto  it  tendeth.  Every  cause  is  in  the  effect  which  groweth 
from  it.  Our  souls  and  bodies  quickened  to  eternal  life  are 
effects,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  Person  of  Christ ;  his  body 
and  blood  are  the  true  wellspring  out  of  which  this  life 
floweth.  So  that  his  body  and  blood  are  in  that  very  subject 
whereunto  they  minister  life ;  not  only  by  effect  or  operation, 
even  as  the  influence  of  the  heavens  is  in  plants,  beasts,  men, 
and  in  every  thing  which  they  quicken;  but  also  by  a  far 
more  divine  and  mystical  kind  of  union,  which  maketh  us  one 
with  him,  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one. 

The  real  presence  of  Christ^s  most  blessed  body  and  blood  is 
not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the 
worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament.  And  with  this  the  very 
order  of  our  Saviour's  words  agreeth,  first,  "  Take  and  eat ;''  Matt  xxfi. 
then,  "  This  is  my  Body  which  was  broken  for  you  :^  first, 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this  f  then  followeth,  "  This  is  my  Blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins.""  I  see  not  which  way  it  should  be  gathered  by  the 
words  of  Christ  when  and  where  the  bread  is  his  body,  or  the 
cup  his  blood ;  but  only  in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  him 
which  receiveth  them.  As  for  the  sacraments,  they  really  ex- 
hibit, but  for  aught  we  can  gather  out  of  that  which  is  written 
of  them,  they  are  not  really,  nor  do  really  contain  in  them* 
selves,  that  grace  which  with  them,  or  by  them,  it  pleaseth 
God  to  bestow.  If  on  all  sides  it  be  confessed,  that  the  grace 
of  baptism  is  poured  into  the  soul  of  man ;  that  by  water  we 
receive  it,  although  it  be  neither  seated  in  the  water,  nor  the 
water  changed  into  it ;  what  should  induce  men  to  think,  that 
the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must  needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  be- 
fore it  can  be  in  us  that  receive  it !  The  fruit  of  the  Eucharist 
is  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  sentence  of  holy  Scripture  which  saith,  that  we  cannot  by 
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Boor  v.  this  sacrament  be  made  partakers  of  bis  body  and  blood,  eX- 
~  cept  they  be  first  contained  m  the  sacrament,  or  the  sacrament 
converted  into  them.  "  This  is  my  body,^  and,  "  This  is  my 
blood,^  being  words  of  promise,  sith  we  all  agree,  that  by  the 
sacrament  Christ  doth  really  and  truly  in  us  perform  his  pro- 
mise, why  do  we  vainly  trouble  ourselves  with  so  fierce  con- 
tentions, whether  by  consubstantiation,  or  else  by  transubstan- 
tiation^  the  sacrament  itself  be  first  possessed  with  Christ,  or 
no  ?  A  thing  which  no  way  can  either  further  or  hinder  us, 
howsoever  it  stand,  because  our  participation  of  Christ  in  this 
sacrament  dependeth  on  the  cooperation  of  his  omnipotent 
power  which  maketh  it  his  body  and  blood  to  us ;  whether 
with  change  or  without  alteration  of  the  element,  such  as  they 
imagine,  we  need  not  greatly  to  care  or  inquire. 

Take  therefore  that  wherein  all  agree,  and  then  consider  by 
itself  what  cause  why  the  rest  in  question  should  not  rather  be 
left  as  superfluous  than  urged  as  necessary.  It  is  on  all  sides 
plainly  confessed,  first,  that  this  sacrament  is  a  true  and  real 
participation  of  Christ,  who  thereby  imparteth  himself,  even  his 
whole  entire  Person,  as  a  mystical  head,  unto  every  soul  that 
receiveth  him,  and  that  every  such  receiver  doth  thereby  incor- 
porate or  unite  himself  unto  Christ  as  a  mystical  member  of 
him,  yea,  of  them  also  whom  he  acknowledge th  to  be  his  own. 
Secondly,  that  to  whom  the  person  of  Christ  is  thus  communi- 
cated, to  them  he  giveth  by  the  same  sacrament  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  sanctify  them,  as  it  sanctifieth  him  which  is  their  head. 
Thirdly,  that  what  merit,  force,  or  virtue  soever,  there  is  in  his 
sacrificed  body  and  blood,  we  freely,  fully,  and  wholly  have  it 
by  this  sacrament.  Fourthly,  that  the  effect  thereof  in  us,  is 
a  real  transmutation  of  our  souls  and  bodies  from  sin  to  right- 
eousness, from  death  and  corruption  to  immortality  and  life. 
Fifthly,  that  because  the  sacrament  being  of  itself  but  a  cor- 
ruptible and  earthly  creature,  must  needs  be  thought  an  un- 
likely instrument  to  work  so  admirable  effects  in  man,  we  are 
therefore  to  rest  ourselves  altogether  upon  the  strength  of  his 
glorious  power,  who  is  able  and  will  bring  to  pass,  that  the 
bread  and  cup  which  he  giveth  us  shall  be  truly  the  thing  he 
promiseth. 

It  seemeth  therefore  much  amiss,  that  against  them  whom 
they  term  sacramentaries  so  many  invective  discourses  are 
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made,  all  lunniDg  upon  two  points,  that  the  Eacharist  is  not  a   book  v. 

bare  sign  or  figure  only,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  his  body  and  ~ 

blood  is  not  all  we  receive  in  this  sacrament.  For  no  man, 
haying  read  their  books  and  writings  which  are  thus  traduced, 
can  be  ignorant  that  both  these  assertions  they  plainly  confess 
U>  be  most  true.  They  do  not  so  interpret  the  words  of  Christ, 
as  if  the  name  of  his  body  did  import  but  the  figure  of  his 
body ;  and  to  be,  were  only  to  signify  his  blood.  They  grant 
that  these  holy  mysteries,  received  in  due  manner,  do  instru- 
mentally  both  make  us  partakers  of  the  grace  of  that  body 
and  blood  which  were  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
besides  also  impart  unto  us,  even  in  true  and  real,  though 
mystical,  manner,  the  very  Person  of  our  Lord  himself,  whole, 
perfect,  and  entire,  as  hath  been  shewed. 

Now  whereas  all  three  opinions  do  thus  far  accord  in  one, 
that  strong  conceit  which  two  of  the  three  have  embraced,  as 
touching  a  literal,  corporal,  and  oral  manducation  of  the  very 
substance  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  an  opinion  nowhere 
delivered  in  holy  Scripture,  whereby  they  should  think  them- 
selves bound  to  believe  it;  and  (to  speak  with  the  softest 
terms  we  can  use)  greatly  prejudiced  in  that,  when  some 
others  did  so  conceive  of  eating  his  flesh,  our  Saviour,  to  abate 
that  error  in  them,  gave  them  directly  to  understand  how  his 
flesh  so  eaten  could  profit  them  nothing,  because  the  words 
which  he  spake  were  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  a  re- 
ference to  a  mystical  participation,  which  mystical  participa- 
tion giveth  life.  Wherein  there  is  small  appearance  of  likeli- 
hood that  his  meaning  should  be  only  to  make  them  Marcion- 
ites  by  inversion,  and  to  teach  them,  that  as  Marcion  did 
think  Christ  seemed  to  be  man,  but  was  not ;  so  they  con- 
trariwise should  believe  that  Christ  in  truth  would  so  give 
them,  as  they  thought,  his  flesh  to  eat;  but  yet,  lest  the 
horror  thereof  shoidd  ofl*end  them,  he  would  not  seem  to  do 
that  he  did. 

When  they  which  have  this  opinion  of  Christ  In  that  blessed 
sacrament,  go  about  to  explain  themselves,  and  to  open  after 
what  manner  things  are  brought  to  pass,  the  one  sort  lay  the 
union  of  Chrisfs  deity  with  his  manhood,  as  their  first  founda- 
tion and  ground :  from  thence  they  infer  a  power  which  the 
body  of  Christ  hath,  thereby  to  present  itself  in  all  places,  out 
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»«>■  V.   of  which  ubiquity  of  his  body  they  gather  the  presence  thereof 
'  '"  with  that  sanctified  bread  and  wine  of  our  Lord^s  Table  ;  the 

conjunction  of  his  body  and  blood  with  those  elements,  they 
use  as  an  argument  to  shew  how  the  bread  may  as  well  in 
that  respect  be  termed  his  body,  because  his  body  is  therewith 
joined,  as  the  Son  of  God  may  be  named  man,  by  reason,  that 
God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Christ  are  united ;  to  this  they 
add)  how  the  words  of  Christ  commanding  us  to  eat  must  needs 
import,  that  as  he  hath  coupled  the  substance  of  his  flesh  and 
the  substance  of  bread  together,  so  we  together  should  receive 
both  ;  which  labyrinth  as  the  other  sort  doth  justly  shun,  so 
the  way  which  they  take  to  the  same  inn  is  somewhat  more 
short,  but  no  whit  more  certain.  For  through  God'^s  omni- 
potent power  they  imagine  that  transubstantiation  folio weth 
upon  the  words  of  consecration :  and,  apon  transubstantiation, 
the  participation  of  Christ's  both  body  and  blood,  in  the  only 
shape  of  sacramental  elements.  So  that  they  all  three  do  plead 
God'^s  omnipotency  :  sacramentaries,  to  that  alteration  which 
the  rest  confess  he  accomplisheth ;  the  patrons  of  transubstan- 
tiation, over  and  besides  that,  to  the  change  of  one  substance 
into  another ;  the  followers  of  consubstantiation,  to  the  knead- 
ing of  both  substances,  as  it  were,  into  one  lump. 

Touching  the.sentence  of  antiquity  in  this  cause ;  first,  for- 
asmuch as  they  knew  that  the  force  of  this  sacrament  doth 
necessarily  presuppose  the  verity  of  Christ's  both  body  and 
blood,  they  used  oftentimes  the  same  as  an  argument  to  prove, 
that  Christ  hath  as  truly  the  substance  of  man  as  of  God ; 
because  here  we  receive  Christ,  and  those  graces  which  flow 
from  him,  in  that  he  is  man :  so  that,  if  he  have  no  such  being, 
neither  can  the  sacrament  have  any  such  meaning  as  we  all 
confess  it  hath.     Thts  TertuUian,'  thus  IrensBus,**  thus  Theo- 

■  ^'Acoeptuin  panem  et  dlBtribotam  discipulis  corpus  faun  ilium  fecit, 'hoc  est 
coipus  mcum*  dicendoi  id  est  figuia  corporis  mei.  Figun  autem  non  fuisset,  nisi  ven- 
tatis  esset  corpus,  cum  tbcoa  res,  quod  est  phantasma,  figuram  capere  non  possit.** 
Tertull.  contra  Maic  lib.  iv.  cap.  40. 

^  ^  Secundum  hsBc  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  should  be  true  which  heretics  hare 
taught,  denying  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man)  nee  Dominus  san- 
guine Buo  ledemit  nos,  neque  calix  Eucharistis  conmiunicatio  sanguinis  ejus  erit,  nee 
panis  quern  frangimus  communicatio  corporis  ejus  est  Sanguis  enim  non  est,  nisi  a 
yenis  et  camibus  et  a  reliqua  qua  est  secundum  hominem  substantia.**  Iren.  lib.  t. 
cap.  2. 


Of  the  Seal  Presence, 
doret,*  dispnteth.    Again,  as  eyident  it  is  how  they  teach  that    book  v 


Christ  is  personally  there  present,  yea  present  whole,  albeit  a 
part  of  Christ  be  corporally  absent  from  thence ;  that  Christ,  •* 
assistmg  this  heavenly  banquet  with  bis  personal  and  true  pre- 
sence,^ doth  by  his  own  divine  power  add  to  the  natural  sub- 
stance thereof  supernatural  efficacy,  which ^  addition  to  the 
nature  of  those  consecrated  elements  changeth  them,  and 
maketh  them  that  unto  us  which  otherwise  they  could  not  be, 
that  to  us  they  are  thereby  made  such  instruments,*  as  mysti- 
cally yet  truly,  invisibly  yet  really,  work  our  communion  or 
fellowship  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  in  that  he 
is  man  as  God,  our  participation  also  in  the  fruit,  grace,  and 
efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood ;  whereupon  there  ensueth  a 
kind  of  transubstantiation  in  us,  a  true  change^  both  of  soul 

*  Ei  Toirw  rod  6pros  <r^fjuxTos  isrrtrvnd  4<m  rit  0€td  ftMrHipuif  arwfia  &pa  iarl  Koi 
nv  rov  Semr^ov  rh  a&f*a,  o^k  c<s  BtSrrjros  <p^ty  fieTafiKriB^Vf  itXXi^  Ottos  8<{|i}t 
itwr\ff(r$4y,  Theodor.  *A<riyx^^''  U^'^o.  iL  p.  84.] 

^  "  Sacnmenta  quidem,  qnantum  in  se  est,  sine  propria  Tirtute  esse  non  possunt, 
nee  uHo  modo  se  abaentat  majestas  mysteriiB.**  ^T?^'  d®  Ccen.  cap*  7* 

^  **  Sacramento  yinbili  xncffiibiliter  divina  se  infundit  essentia,  ut  esset  religioni 
circa  sactamenta  devotio."  Idem  cap.  6.  ^  InTisibilis  sacerdos  visibiles  creaturas  in 
aabstantiam  corporis  et  sangninis  soi  verbo  sno  secreta  potestate  convertit  In  spi- 
ritnalibus  sacnunentis  yerbi  prsecipit  yirtns  et  serrit  efifectos.**  Eoseb.  Emissen.  Horn. 
5.  de  Pasch.  [p.  560.  par.  i.  t.  5.  Bibliotb.  Patr.  Lat.] 

^  [Eian.]  T&  o^fifioKu  rod  UtairoTucov  <rdifjuvr6s  re  Kcd  alfiaros  JlAAa  fi4p  tUri  irph 
Ti}j  Uparutiis  ArMcA^<r6«»*,  fierii  94  yt  r^v  htUXiifftv  fierafidWrrat  Kcd  ^repa  ylverai. 
[OrtL]  *AAX'  o^  oixtias  iffararou  ^vo-ctfs.  M^kci  yitp  M  rrjs  xpor^pat  oMas  koI 
7w  axhiutTOs  leol  rov  ^tSovs,  Ktd  bparrd  itrri  xat  earrii^  ota  Ktd  'Kp6rtpov  fv  vourtu 
W  £rcp  iy^tro  koI  xtffrtiercu  iced  rpofficvyfireu  &s  iK^ofa  Strra  ^irtp  xurrt^cu. 
Tbeodor.  [Dial.  ii.  p.  85.]  ''Ex  quo  a  Domino  dictum  est.  Hoc  facite  in  meam  com* 
memorationem,  Hsec  est  caro  mea,  et  Hie  est  sanguis  meus,  quotiescnnque  his  verbis 
et  hac  fide  actum  est,  paiuB  iste  supersubstantialis,  et  calix  benedictione  solenni 
acxatos,  ad  totins  bominis  vitam  salutemque  proficit.'^  Cypr.  de  Coen.  cap.  3.  *'  Im- 
mortalis  aHmonia  dator,  a  communibus  cibis  diflferens,  corporalis  substantiae  retinens 
speciem,  sed  yirtutis  divinsB  inyisibili  effidentia  probans  adesse  pnesentiam."  Ibid, 
cap.?. 

*  "SensibiUbus  sacramentis  inest  yite  stemse  effectus,  et  non  tam  corporali  quam 
spiiituali  transitione  Cbristo  unimnr.  Ipse  enim  et  panis  et  caro,  et  sanguis,  idem 
cibuB,  et  substantia  et  vita  fiu^us  est  Ecclesise  sus  quam  coipus  suimi  appellat,  dans 
ei  participationem  spiritns.*^  Cyprian,  de  Ccen.  cap.  5.  '*  Nostra  et  ipsius  conjunctio 
nee  miscet  personas,  nee  unit  substantias,  sed  effectus  consodat  et  confcederat  volnn- 
tates.*"  Ibid.  cap.  6.  '*  Mansio  nostra  in  ipso  est  manducatio,  et  potus  quasi  qusdam 
incorporatio."  Ibid.  cap.  9.  "  Hie  est  in  Patre  per  naturam  divinitatis,  nos  in  eo  per 
corporalem  ejus  nativitatem,  ille  rursns  in  nobis  per  sacramentorum  mysterium.*' 
Hilar,  de  Trin.  Ub.  via  [§.15.] 

'  **  Panis  hie  azymus  cibus  verus  et  sincerus  per  speciem  et  sacramentum  nos  tactu 


Ch.  Ixvii. 
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ch  "ixiii  ^^^  body,  an  alteration  from  death  to  life.  In  a  word,  it  ap- 
peareth  not,  that  of  all  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  any 
one  did  ever  conceive  or  imagine  other  than  only  a  mystical 
participation  of  Chrisf  s  both  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament ; 
neither  are  their  speeches  concerning  the  change  of  the  elements 
themselves  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  such,  that  a  man 
can  thereby  in  conscience  assure  himself  it  was  their  meaning 
to  persuade  the  world,  either  of  a  corporal  consubstantiation 
of  Christ  with  those  sanctified  and  blessed  elements  before  we 
receive  them,  or  of  the  like  transubstantiation  of  them  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Which  both  to  our  mystical  com- 
munion with  Christ  are  so  unnecessary,  that  the  Fathers,  who 
plainly  hold  but  this  mystical  communion,  cannot  easily  be 
thought  to  have  meant  any  other  change  of  sacramental  ele- 
ments, than  that  which  the  same  spiritual  communion  did 
require  them  to  hold. 

These  things  considered,  how  should  that  mind  which, 
loving  truth  and  seeking  comfort  out  of  holy  mysteries,  hath 
not  perhaps  the  leisure,  perhaps  not  the  wit  nor  capacity,  to 
tread  out  so  endless  mazes  as  the  intricate  disputes  of  this 
cause  have  led  men  into,  how  should  a  virtuously  disposed 
mind  better  resolve  with  itself  than  thus  ?  "  Variety  of  judg- 
ments and  opinions  argueth  obscurity  in  those  things  where- 
about they  differ :  but  that  which  all  parties  receive  for  truth, 
that  which  every  one  having  sifted,  is  by  no  one  denied  or 
doubted  of,  must  needs  be  matter  of  infallible  certainty. 
/  Whereas,  therefore,  there  are  but  three  expositions  made  of, 
*Thi8  is  my  bodyf  the  first,  TJiis  is  in  itself  before  participa- 
tion really  and  truly  the  natural  substance  of  my  body,  by 
reason  of  the  coexistence  which  my  omnipotent   body  hath 


sanctificat,  fide  illuminat,  yeritate  Christo  confoimat.^  (^yp^*  ^^  Ccen.  c.  6.  *^  Non 
alind  agit  participatio  corporis  et  sangainiB  Chriati,  qoam  ut  in  id  quod  EtunimuB 
tranieamiia,  et  in  quo  mortoi  et  aepuiti  et  corresitKitati  samiu,  ipsnm  per  omnia  et 
tpirita  et  came  gestemnt.^  Leo  de  Paach.  Senn.  14.  [c.  5.  fin.]  *^  Qoemadmodnm 
qui  est  a  terra  panis  percipiens  Dei  Tocationem  (id  est  fiicta  inTocatione  divini 
nnminis)  jam  non  commonis  panis  est,  sed  Encharistia  ex  duabns  rebus  constant, 
terrena  et  coelesti :  sic  et  corpora  nostra,  percipientia  Encharistiam,  jam  non  sunt 
cormptibilia,  spem  resnrrectionis  habenUa.**  Iren.  lib.  it.  cap.  34.  **  Qaoniam  salutaiis 
caro  Terbo  Dei  quod  natnmliter  vita  est  conjuncta,  vivifica  efiecta  est ;  quando  earn 
Gomedimus,  tunc  yitam  babemus  in  nobis,  illi  cami  conjuncti,  quse  Tita  eflecta  est** 
CyriL  in  Joban.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 
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with  the  sanctified  element  of  bread,  which  is  the  Lutheran'^s   Book  v. 

interpretation  ;  the  second,  This  is  in  itself  and  before  participa-  —- '- 

tion  the  yery  true  and  natural  substance  of  m j  body,  by  force 
of  that  Deity,  which  with  the  words  of  consecration  abolisheth 
the  substance  of  bread,  and  substituteth  in  the  place  thereof 
my  body,  which  is  the  popish  construction ;  the  last,  This 
hallowed  food,  through  concurrence  of  divine  power,  is,  in 
verity  and  truth,  unto  faithful  receivers,  instrumentally  a 
cause  of  that  mystical  participation,  whereby  as  I  make  my* 
self  wholly  theirs,  so  J  give  them  in  hand  an  actual  possession 
of  all  such  saving  grace  as  my  sacrificed  body  can  yield,  and 
as  their  souls  do  presently  need,  this  is  to  them,  and  in  them, 
my  body:  of  these  three  rehearsed  interpretations,  the  last 
bath  in  it  nothing  but  what  the  rest  do  all  approve  and  ac- 
knowledge to  be  most  true;  nothing  but  that  which  the 
words  of  Christ* are,  on  all  sides,  confessed  to  enforce;  no- 
thing but  that  which  the  Church  of  God  hath  always  thought 
necessary;  nothing  but  that  which  alone  is  sufficient  for 
every  Christian  man  to  believe  concerning  the  use  and  force 
of  this  sacrament ;  finally,  nothing  but  that  wherewith  the 
writings  of  all  antiquity  are  consonant,  and  all  Christian 
confessions  agreeable.  And  as  truth,  in  what  kind  soever, 
is  by  no  kind  of  truth  gainsayed ;  so  the  mind,  which  resteth 
itself  on  this,  is  never  troubled  with  those  perplexities  which 
the  other  do  find,  by  means  of  so  great  contradiction  between 
their  opinions  and  true  principles  of  reason  grounded  upon 
experience,  nature,  and  sense :  which  albeit,  with  boisterous 
courage  and  breath,  they  seem  oftentimes  to  blow  away; 
yet  whoso  observeth  ^ow  again  they  labour  and  sweat  by 
snbtilty  of  wit  to  make  some  show  of  agreement  between 
their  peculiar  conceits  and  the  general  edicts  of  nature,  must 
needs  perceive  they  struggle  with  that  which  they  cannot 
fnlly  master.  Besides,  sith  of  that  which  is  proper  to  them- 
selves, their  discourses  are  hungry  and  unpleasant,  full  of 
tedious  and  irksome  labour,  heartless,  and  hitherto  without 
fruit;  on  the  other  side,  read  we  them  or  hear  we  others, 
be  they  of  our  own  or  of  ancienter  times,  to  what  part  soever 
they  be  thought  to  incline,  touching  that  whereof  there  is 
controyersy,  yet  in  this,  where  they  all  speak  but  one  thing, 
their  discourses  are  heavenly,  their  words  sweet  as  the  honey* 
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btok  V.  comb,  their  tongues  melodiously  tuned  instruments,  their 
sentences  mere  consolation  and  joy,  are  we  not  hereby,  almost 
even  with  voice  from  heaven,  admonished  which  we  may 
safeliest  cleave  unto !  He  which  hath  said  of  the  one  sacra- 
ment, '  wash  and  be  clean,''  hath  said  concerning  the  other 
likewise,  *  eat  and  live/  If,  therefore,  without  any  such  par- 
ticular and  solemn  warrant  as  this  is,  that  poor  distressed 
woman  coming  unto  Christ  for  health  could  so  constantly 
resolve  herself,  '  may  I  but  touch  the  skirt  of  his  garment, 
I  shall  be  whole,**  what  moveth  us  to  argue  of  the  manner 
how  life  should  come  by  bread,  our  duty  being  here  but  to 
take  what  is  offered,  and  most  assuredly  to  rest  persuaded  of 
this,  that  can  we  but  eat,  we  are  safe  ?  When  I  behold  with 
mine  eyes  some  small  and  scarce  discernible  grain  or  seed, 
whereof  nature  maketh  a  promise  that  a  tree  shall  come,  and 
when  afterwards  of  that  tree  any  skilful  artificer  undertaketh 
to  frame  some  exquisite  and  curious  work,  I  look  for  the  event, 
I  move  no  question  about  performance  either  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other.  Shall  I  simply  credit  nature  in  things  natural! 
shall  I  in  things  artificial  rely  myself  on  art,  never  oflTering  to 
make  doubt  t  and  in  that  which  is  above  both  art  and  nature 
refuse  to  believe  the  author  of  both,  except  he  acquaint  me 
with  his  ways,  and  lay  the  secret  of  his  skill  before  me ! 
Where  God  himself  doth  speak  those  things  which,  either  for 
height  and  sublimity  of  the  matter,  or  else  for  secrecy  of  per- 
formance, we  are  not  able  to  reach  unto,  as  we  may  be  igno- 
rant without  danger,  so  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  confess  we 
are  ignorant.  Such  as  love  piety  will,  as  much  as  in  them 
lieth,  know  all  things  that  God  commandeth,  but  especially 
the  duties  of  service  which  they  owe  to  God.  As  for  his 
dark  and  hidden  works,  they  prefer,  as  becometh  them  in 
such  cases,  simplicity  of  faith  before  that  knowledge,  which 
curiously  sifting  what  it  should  adore,  and  disputing  too  boldly 
of  that  which  the  wit  of  man  cannot  search,  chilleth  for  the 
most  part  all  warmth  of  zeal,  and  bringeth  soundness  of  belief 
many  times  into  great  hazard.  Let  it  therefore  be  sufficient 
for  me,  presenting  myself  at  the  Lord's  table,  to  know  what 
there  I  receive  from  him,  without  searching  or  inquiring  of 
the  manner  how  Christ  performeth  his  promise ;  let  disputes 
and  questions,  enemies  to  piety,  abatements  of  true  devotion, 
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and  hitherto  in  this  cause  but  over  patiently  heard,  let  them    book  v. 

take  their  rest ;  let  curious  and  sharp-witted  men  beat  their  — ' 

heads  about  what  questions  themselves  will ;  the  very  letter 
of  the  word  of  Christ  giveth  plain  security,  that  these  mys- 
teries do,  as  nails,  fasten  us  to  his  very  cross,  that  by  them 
we  draw  out,  as  touching  efficacy,  force,  and  virtue,  even  the 
blood  of  bis  gored  side ;  in  the  wounds  of  our  Redeemer  we 
there  dip  our  tongues,  we  are  dyed  red  both  within  and  with- 
out ;  our  hunger  is  satisfied,  and  our  thirst  for  ever  quenched ; 
they  are  things  wonderful  which  he  feeleth,  great  which  he 
seeth,  and  unheard  of  which  be  uttereth,  whose  soul  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  Paschal  Lamb,  and  made  joyful  in  the  strength 
of  this  new  wine ;  this  bread  hath  in  it  more  than  the  sub- 
stance which  our  eyes  behold,  this  cup  hallowed  with  solemn 
benediction  availeth  to  the  endless  life  and  welfare  both  of  soul 
and  body;  in  that  it  serveth  as  well  for  a  medicine  to  heal 
our  infirmities  and  purge  our  sins,  as  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving; with  touching  it  sanctifieth,  it  enlighteneth  with 
belief,  it  truly  conformeth  us  unto  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  these  elements  are  in  themselves  it  skilleth 
not;  it  is  enough,  that  to  me  which  take  them  they  are 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  his  promise  in  witness  hereof 
sufficeth;  his  word  he  knoweth  which  way  to  accomplish; 
why  should  any  cogitation  possess  the  mind  of  a  faithfiil  com- 
municant but  this,  O  my  God,  thou  art  true  ;  O  my  soul,  thou 
art  happy  ?" 

Thus,  therefore,  we  see,  that  howsoever  menu's  opinions 
do  otherwise  vary ;  nevertheless,  touching  Baptism  and  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  we  may  with  one  consent  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  conclude  they  are  necessary,  the  one  to  ini- 
tiate or  begin,  the  other  to  consummate  or  make  perfect,  our 
life  in  Christ. 

LXVIII.  In  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Offaaits 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  supposed  faults  of  the  Church  of  England  Form  of  ad- 

,  ,  ,    ministering 

are  not  greatly  material,  and  therefore  it  shall  suffice  to  touch  the  Hoiy 

.    ®  •'  ,  .  Cominu> 

them  in  few  words.    "  The  first  is,  that  we  do  not  use  in  a  ge-  nion. 
nerality  once  for  all  to  say  to  communicants,  '  Take,  eat,  and 
drink;'  but  unto  every  particular  person,  *Eat  thou,  drink 
thou,'  which  is  according  to  the  popish  manner,  and  not  the 
form  that  our  Saviour  did  use.     Our  second  oversight  is,  by 
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Book  V.   gesture ;  for  in  kneeling  there  hath  been  superstition :  sitting 

— ' '"  agreeth  better  to  the  action  of  a  supper ;  and  our  Saviour 

using  that  which  was  most  fit,  did  himself  not  kneel.  A  third 
accusation  is,  for  not  examining  all  communicants,  whose 
knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  should  that  way  be 
made  manifest ;  a  thing  every  where,  they  say,  used  in  the 
Apostles^  times,  because  all  things  necessary  were  used ;  and 
this  in  their  opinion  is  necessary,  yea,  it  is  commanded,  inas- 
9  chron.  much  as  the  Levites  are  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  for 
the  Passover ;  and  examination  is  a  part  of  their  preparation, 
our  Lord's  Supper  in  place  of  the  Passover.  The  fourth  thing 
icor.T.ii.  misliked  is,  that  against  the  Apostle's  prohibition,  to  have 
any  familiarity  at  all  with  notorious  offenders,  papists  being 
not  of  the  Church  are  admitted  to  our  very  communion,  before 
they  have  by  their  religious  and  gospel-like  behaviour  purged 
themselves  of  that  suspicion  of  popery  which  their  former  life 
hath  caused.  They  are  dogs,  swine,  unclean  beasts,  foreigners 
and  strangers  from  the  Church  of  Grod ;  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  admitted,  though  they  offer  themselves.  We  are, 
fifthly,  condemned,  inasmuch  as  when  there  hath  been  store  of 
people  to  hear  sermons  and  service  in  the  church,  we  suffer 
the  communion  to  be  ministered  to  a  few.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  our  book  of  common  prayer  hath  godly  exhortations  to 
move  all  thereunto  which  are  present.  For  it  should  not  suffer 
a  few  to  communicate,  it  should  by  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  civil  punishment  provide  that  such  as  would  withdraw 
themselves  might  be  brought  to  communicate,  according  both 
Niim.ix.i3.  to  the  law  of  Gh)d  and  the  ancient  church  canons.  In  the 
Apo»t  don- sixth  and  last  place,  cometh  the  enormity  of  imparting  this 
cap.  83.      sacrament  privately  unto  the  sick.'' 

Thus  far  accused,  we  answer  briefly  to  the  first,'  that  seeing 
God  by  sacraments  doth  apply  in  particular  unto  every  man's 
person  the  grace  which  himself  hath  provided  for  the  benefit  of 

*  ^  Besides  that  it  is  good  to  leave  the  popish  form  in  those  things,  which  we  may 
so  convenientlj  do,  it  is  best  to  come  as  near  the  matter  of  celebration  of  the  sapper 
which  onr  Saviour  Christ  did  use,  as  may  be.  And  if  it  be  a  good  aignment  to  prove 
that  therefore  we  must  rather  say.  Take  thou,  than  Take  ye,  because  the  sacrament  is 
an  application  of  the  benefits  of  Christ,  it  behoveth  that  the  preacher  should  direct  his 
admonitions  particuhirly  one  after  another,  unto  all  those  which  hear  his  sermon, 
which  is  a  thing  absurd.''  T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  166. 
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all  mankind,  there  is  no  cause  why  administering  the  sacra-   book  v. 

ments  we  should  forbear  to  express  that  in  onr  forms  of  speech,  — '■ - 

which  he  by  his  word  and  gospel  teacheth  all  to  believe.  In 
the  one  sacrament,  "I  baptize  thee,"  displeaseth  them  not. 
If  "eat  thou,"^  in  the  other  offend  them,  their  fancies  are  no 
roles  for  churches  to  follow.  Whether  Christ  at  his  last  snpper 
did  speak  generally  once  to  all,  or  to  every  one  in  particular, 
is  a  thing  uncertain.  His  words  are  recorded  in  that  form 
which  serveth  best  for  the  setting  down  with  historical  brevity 
what  was  spoken ;  they  are  no  manifest  proof  that  he  spake 
but  once  unto  all  which  did  then  communicate,  much  less  that 
we  in  speaking  unto  every  communicant  severally  do  amiss, 
althoDgh  it  were  clear  that  we  herein  do  otherwise  than  Christ 
did.  Oar  imitation  of  him  consisteth  not  in  tying  scrupulously 
onrselves  unto  his  syllables,  but  rather  in  speaking  by  the  hea- 
venly direction  of  that  inspired  divine  wisdom,  which  teacheth 
divers  ways  to  one  end ;  and  doth  therein  control  their  bold- 
ness, by  whom  any  profitable  way  is  censured  as  re  provable, 
only  under  colour  of  some  small  difference  from  great  examples 
going  before.  To  do  throughout  every  the  like  circumstance 
the  same  which  Christ  did  in  this  action,  were,  by  following 
his  footsteps  in  that  sort,  to  err  more  from  the  purpose  he 
aimed  at,  than  we  now  do  by  not  following  them  with  so  nice 
and  severe  strictness.  They  little  weigh  with  themselves  how 
dull,  how  heavy,  and  almost  how  without  sense,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  common  multitude  every  where  is,  who  think  it 
either  unmeet  or  unnecessary  to  put  them,  even  man  by  man, 
especially  at  that  time,  in  mind  whereabout  they  are.  It  is 
true»  that  in  sermons  we  do  not  use  to  repeat  our  sentences 
severally  to  every  particular  bearer ;  a  strange  madness  it  were 
if  we  should.  The  softness  of  wax  may  induce  a  wise  man  to 
set  his  stamp  or  image  therein ;  it  persuadeth  no  man,  that 
because  wool  hath  the  like  quality,  it  may  therefore  receive 
the  like  impression.  So  the  reason  taken  from  the  use  of 
sacraments,  in  that  they  are  instruments  of  grace  unto  every 
particular  man,  may  with  good  congruity  lead  the  Church  to 
frame  accordingly  her  words  in  administration  of  sacraments, 
because  they  easily  admit  this  form ;  which  being  in  sermons 
a  thing  impossible,  without  apparent  ridiculous  absurdity; 
agreement  of  sacraments  with  sermons  in  that  which  is  alleged 
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Book  V.   as  a  reasonable  proof  of  conveniency  for  the  one,  proveth  not 

— '■ '-  the  same  allegation  impertinent,  because  it  doth  not  enforce 

the  other  to  be  administered  in  like  sort.  For  equal  principles 
do  then  avail  unto  equal  conclusions,  when  the  matter  where- 
unto  we  apply  them  is  equal,  and  not  else. 

Our  kneeling  at  communions  is  the  gesture  of  piety,*  If  we 
did  there  present  ourselves  but  to  make  some  show  or  dumb 
resemblance  of  a  spiritual  feast,  it  may  be  that  sitting  were 
the  fitter  ceremony ;  but  coming  as  receivers  of  inestimable 
grace  at  the  hands  of  God,  what  doth  better  beseem  our  bodies 
at  that  hour,  than  to  be  sensible  witnesses  of  minds  unfeignedly 
humbled  i  Our  Lord  himself  did  that  which  custom  and  long 
usage  had  made  fit ;  we,  that  which  fitness  and  great  decency 
hath  made  usual. 

The  trial  of  ourselves,  before  we  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink 
of  this  cup,  is,  by  express  commandment,  every  mane's  precise 
duty.  As  for  necessity  of  calling  others  unto  account  besides 
ourselves,  albeit  we  be  not  thereunto  drawn  by  any  great 
strength  which  is  in  their  arguments,  who  first  press  us  with 
it  as  a  thing  necessary,  by  afiirming  that  the  Apostles  did  use 
it,**  and  then  prove  the  Apostles  to  have  used  it  by  affirming  it 
to  be  necessary ;  again,  albeit  we  greatly  muse  how  they  can 
avouch  that  God  did  command  the  Levites  to  prepare  their 
brethren  against  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  them  was  a  part  of  their  preparation,  when  the 
place  alleged  to  this  purpose  doth  but  charge  the  Levite, 
saying,  "  Make  ready  Laahhechem  for  your  brethren,^  to  the 
end  they  may  do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Moses: 
wherefore  in  the  self-same  place  it  followeth,  how  lambs,  and 
kids,  and  sheep,  and  bullocks,  were  delivered  unto  the  Levites, 
and  that  thus  the  service  was  made  ready ;  it  followeth  like- 
wise, how  the  Levites  having  in  such  sort  provided  for  the 
people,  they  made  provision  for  themselves,   "and  for  the 

*  **  Kneeling  carrieth  a  show  of  worship :  sitting  agreeth  better  with  the  action  of 
the  supper.     Christ  and  his  Apostles  kneeled  not."   T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  165. 

*»  "  All  things  necessary  were  used  in  the  churches  of  God  in  the  Apostles'  times  ; 
but  examination  was  a  necessaxy  thing,  therefore  used.  In  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
(2  Chron.  zxxv.  6.)  the  Levites  were  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  Passover,  in  place  whereof  we  have  the  Lord's  Supper.  Now  exami- 
nation being  a  part  of  the  preparation,  it  followeth  that  here  is  commandment  of  the 
examination."    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  164. 
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priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  :^  so  that  con6deDtly  from  hence  to  Book  v. 
conclude  the  necessity  of  examination,  argueth  their  wonderful 
great  forwardness  in  framing  all  things  to  serve  their  turn ; 
nevertheless,  the  examination  of  communicants  when  need  re- 
qnireth,  for  the  profitable  use  it  may  have  in  such  cases,  we 
reject  not. 

Our  fault  in  admitting  popish  communicants,  is  it  in  that  iror.T.  n. 
we  are  forbidden  to  eat,  and  therefore  much  more  to  commu-  p  i«7. 
nicate  with  notorious  malefactors !  The  name  of  a  papist  is 
not  given  unto  any  man  for  being  a  notorious  malefactor :  and 
the  crime  wherewith  we  are  charged,  is  suffering  papists  to 
communicate ;  so  that,  be  their  life  and  conversation  whatso- 
ever in  the  sight  of  man,  their  popish  opinions  are  in  this  case 
laid  as  bars  and  exceptions  against  them ;  yea,  those  opinions 
which  they  have  held  in  former  times,  although  they  now  both 
profess  by  word,  and  offer  to  shew  by  fact  the  contrary.*  All 
this  doth  not  justify  us,  which  ought  not  (they  say)  to  admit 
them  in  any  wise,  till  their  gospel-like  behaviour  have  removed 
all  suspicion  of  popery  from  them,  because  papists  are  "  dogs, 
swine,  beasts,  foreigners  and  strangers  from  the  house  of 
God  ;*"  in  a  word,  "  they  are  not  of  the  Church.'" 

What  the  terms  of  gospel-like  behaviour  may  include 
is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  present  world,  from  which  they  separate  all  papists, 
we  are  thus  persuaded.  Church  is  a  word  which  art  hath 
devised,  thereby  to  sever  and  distinguish  that  society  of  men 
which  professeth  the  true  religion,  from  the  rest  which  profess 
it  not.  There  have  been  in  the  world,  from  the  very  first 
foundation  thereof,  but  three  religions:  Paganism,  which 
lived  in  the  blindness  of  corrupt  and  depraved  nature ;  Ju- 
daism, embracing  the  law  which  reformed  heathenish  impie- 
ties, and  taught  salvation  to  be  looked  for  through  one  whom 
Grod  in  the  last  days  would  send  and  exalt  to  be  Lord  of  all ; 
finally,  Christian  belief,  which  yieldeth  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  acknowledgeth  him  the  Saviour 
whom  God  did  promise.     Seeing  then  that  the  Church  is  a 

•  "Although  they  would  receive  the  communion,  yet  they  ought  to  be  kept  back, 
until  such  time  as  by  their  religious  and  gospel-like  behayiour  they  have  purged  them- 
fielvei  of  that  suspicion  of  popery  which  their  former  life  and  conversation  hath  caused 
to  be  conceived.''    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  167. 

VOL.   II.  C 
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Book  v.    name,  which  art  hath  given  to  professors  of  true  religion ;  as 
— ^-^^^  they  which  will  define  a  man,  are  to  pass  by  those  qualities 


wherein  one  man  doth  excel  another,  and  to  take  only  those 
essential  properties  whereby  a  man  doth  differ  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  he  that  will  teach  what  the  Church  is,  shall 
never  rightly  perform  the  work  whereabout  he  goeth,  till  in 
matter  of  religion  he  touch  that  difference  which  severeth  the 
Church'*s  religion  from  theirs  who  are  not  the  Church.  Reli- 
gion being  therefore  a  matter  partly  of  contemplation,  partly 
of  action ;  we  must  define  the  Church,  which  is  ^  religious  so- 
ciety, by  such  differences  as  do  properly  explain  the  essence 
of  such  things,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  object  or  matter  where- 
about the  contemplations  and  actions  of  the  Church  are  pro- 
perly conversant.  For  so  all  knowledges  and  all  virtues  are 
defined.  Whereupon,  because  the  only  object,  which  se- 
parateth  ours  from  other  religions,  is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
none  but  the  Church  doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 
Church  doth  worship ;  we  find  that  accordingly  the  Apostles 
do  every  where  distingijish  hereby  the  Church  from  infidels 
and  from  Jews,  "  accounting  them  which  call  upon  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Church."  If  we  go  lower, 
we  shall  but  add  unto  this  certain  casual  and  variable  acci- 
dents, which  are  not  properly  of  the  being,  but  make  only  for 
the  happier  and  better  being,  of  the  Church  of  God,  either  in 
deed,  or  in  menu's  opinions  and  conceits.  This  is  the  error  of 
all  popish  definitions  that  hitherto  have  been  brought.  They 
define  not  the  Church  by  that  which  the  Church  essentially 
is,  but  by  that  wherein  they  imagine  their  own  more  perfect 
than  the  rest  are.  Touching  parts  of  eminency  and  perfec- 
tion, parts  likewise  of  imperfection  and  defect,  in  the  Church 
of  God,  they  are  infinite,  their  degrees  and  differences  no  way 
possible  to  be  drawn  unto  any  certain  account.  There  is  not 
the  least  contention  and  variance,  but  it  blemisheth  somewhat 
fcOT Yio'  ^^  unity  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  not- 
withstanding may  have,  not  only  without  offence  or  breach  of 
concord,  her  manifold  varieties  in  rites  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, but  also  her  strifes  and  contentions  many  times,  and 
that  about  matters  of  no  small  importance ;  yea,  her  schisms, 
factions,  and  such  other  evils  whereunto  the  body  of  the 
Church  is  subject,  sound  and  sick  remaining  both  of  the  same 
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body,  as  long  as  both  parts  retain  by  outward  profession  that   book  v. 

vital  substance  of  truth,  which  maketh  Christian  religion  to  — ' '- 

differ  from  theirs  which  acknowledge  not  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  give  no  credit  to  his 
glorious  gospel,  and  have  his  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal 
life,  in  derision.  Now  the  privilege  of  the  visible  Church  of 
God  (for  of  that  we  speak)  is  to  be  herein  like  the  ark  of 
Noah,  that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  all  with- 
out it  are  lost  sheep ;  yet  in  this  was  the  ark  of  Noah  privi- 
leged above  the  Church,  that  whereas  none  of  them  which 
were  in  the  one  could  perish,  numbers  in  the  other  are  cast 
away,  because  to  eternal  life  our  profession  is  not  enough. 
Many  things  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  although 
from  the  Church  they  separate  not.  In  the  Church  there 
arise  sundry  grievous  storms,  by  means  whereof  whole  king- 
doms and  nations  professing  Christ,  both  have  been  heretofore, 
and  are  at  this  present  day,  divided  about  Christ.  During 
which  divisions  and  contentions  amongst  men,  albeit  each  part 
do  justify  itself,  yet  the  one  of  necessity  must  needs  err,  if 
there  be  any  contradiction  between  them,  be  it  great  or  little ; 
and  what  side  soever  it  be  that  hath  the  truth,  the  same  we 
must  also  acknowledge  alone  to  hold  with  the  true  Church  in 
that  point,  and  consequently  reject  the  -other  as  an  enemy,  in 
that  case  fallen  away  from  the  true  Church.  Wherefore,  of  i  Joim  ii. 
hypocrites  and  dissemblers,  whose  profession  at  the  first  was 
but  only  from  the  teeth  outward,  when  they  afterwards  took 
occasion  to  oppugn  certain  principal  articles  of  faith,  the  Apo- 
stles which  defended  the  truth  against  them,  pronounce  them 
gone  out  from  the  fellowship  of  sound  and  sincere  believers, 
when  as  yet  the  Christian  religion  they  had  not  utterly  cast  off. 
In  like  sense  and  meaning,  throughout  all  ages,  heretics  have 
justly  been  hated,  as  branches  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
true  vine ;  yet  only  so  far  forth  cut  off  as  their  heresies  have 
extended.  Both  heresy,  and  many  other  crimes  which  wholly 
sever  from  God,  do  sever  from  the  Church  of  God  in  part  only. 
The  mystery  of  piety,  saith  the  Apostle,  is  without  peradven- 
ture  great :  "  God  hath  been  manifested  in  the  flesh,  hath  been  i  Tim.  m. 
justified  in  the  Spirit,  hath  been  seen  of  angels,  hath  been 
preached  to  nations,  hath  been  believed  on  in  the  world,  hath 
been  taken  up  into  glory .'^    The  Church  a  pillar  and  founda- 

c  2 
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Boot  y.  tion  of  this  truth,  which  nowhere  is  known  or  professed  bat 
— '■ only  within  the  Church,  and  they  all  of  the  Church  that  pro- 
fess it.  In  the  meanwhile  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many 
profess  this,  who  are  not  therefore  cleared  simply  from  all 
either  faults  or  errors,  which  make  separation  between  us  and 
the  wellspring  of  our  happiness.  Idolatry  severed  of  old  the 
Israelites,  iniquity  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  from  God,  who 
notwithstanding  were  a  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  a  part 
of  that  very  seed  which  God  did  himself  acknowledge  to  be 
his  Church.  The  Church  of  God  may  therefore  contain  both 
them  which  indeed  are  not  his,  yet  must  be  reputed  his  by  us 
that  know  not  their  inward  thoughts,  and  them  whose  apparent 
wickedness  testifieth  even  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  that 
God  abhorreth  them.  For  to  this  and  no  other  purpose  are 
Matt.  xiii.  meant  those  parables,  which  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  hath 
concerning  mixture  of  vice  with  virtue,  light  with  darkness, 
truth  with  error,  as  well  an  openly  known  and  seen,  as  a  cun- 
ningly cloaked  mixture.  That  which  separateth  therefore 
utterly,  that  which  cutteth  oflT  clean  from  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  is  plain  apostacy,  direct  denial,  utter  rejection  of  the 
whole  Christian  faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is  professedly  dif- 
ferent from  infidelity.  Heretics,  as  touching  those  points  of 
doctrine  wherein  they  fail ;  schismatics,  as  touching  the  quar- 
rels for  which,  or  the  duties  wherein  they  divide  themselves 
from  their  brethren ;  loose,  licentious,  and  wicked  persons,  as 
touching  their  several  offences  or  crimes,  have  all  forsaken  the 
true  Church  of  God:  the  Church  which  is  sound  and  sin- 
cere in  the  doctrine  that  they  corrupt;  the  Church  that 
keepeth  the  bond  of  unity  which  they  violate ;  the  Church  that 
walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousness  which  they  transgress ; 
this  very  true  Church  of  Christ  they  have  left,  howbeit  not 
altogether  left,  nor  forsaken  simply  the  Church;  upon  the 
main  foundations  whereof  they  continue  built,  notwithstanding 
these  breaches  whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  top  asunder. 

Now,  because  for  redress  of  professed  errors  and  open 
schisms  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  Churcirs  care  that  all  may  in 
outward  conformity  be  one ;  as  the  laudable  polity  of  former 
ages,  even  so  our  own  to  that  end  and  purpose  hath  esta- 
blished divers  laws,  the  moderate  severity  whereof  is  a  mean 
both   to   stay  the   rest,  and  to  reclaim  such  as  heretofore 
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have  been   led    awry.     But   seeincr   that   the   offices   which    Boos  v. 

Ch.  Isviii. 

laws  require  are  always  definite,  and  when  that  they  require 

is  done  they  go  no  ftirther,  whereupon  sundry  ill-affected  per- 
sons, to  save  themselves  from  danger  of  laws,  pretend  obe- 
dience, albeit  inwardly  they  carry  still  the  same  hearts  which 
they  did  before  ;  by  means  whereof  it  falleth  out,  that  receiv- 
ing unworthily  the  blessed  sacrament  at  our  hands,  they  eat 
and  drink  their  own  damnation  :  it  is  for  remedy  of  this  mis- 
chief here  determined,*  that  whom  the  law  of  the  realm  doth 
punish  unless  they  communicate,  such,  if  they  oflfer  to  obey 
law,  the  Church  notwithstanding  shauld  not  admit  without 
probation  before  had  of  their  gospel-like  behaviour. 

Wherein  they  first  set  no  time,  how  long  this  supposed  pro- 
bation must  continue ;  again,  they  nominate  no  certain  judg- 
ment, the  verdict  whereof  shall  approve  men'^s  behaviour  to 
be  gospel-like;  and,  that  which  is  most  material,  whereas 
they  seek  to  make  it  more  hard  for  dissemblers  to  be  received 

*  '^  If  the  place  of  the  fifth  to  the  Corinthians  do  forbid  that  we  should  have  anj 
feniiliarity  with  notorious  ofTeuders,  it  doth  more  forbid  that  they  should  be  received 
to  the  communion  ;  and  therefore  papists  being  such,  as  which  are  notoriously  known 
to  bold  heretical  opinions,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  much  less  compelled  to  tho 
lapper.  For  seeing  that  our  Saviour  Christ  did  institute  his  supper  amongst  his 
dlscipleSy  and  those  only  which  were,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  within ;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  papists  being  without,  and  foreigners  and  strangers  from  the  Church  of  God, 
onght  not  to  be  received  if  they  would  offer  themselves;  and  that  minister  that 
shall  give  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  to  him  which  is  known  to  be  a  papist,  and  which 
bath  never  made  any  clear  renouncing  of  popery  with  which  he  hath  been  defiled, 
doth  pro£sme  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  doth  give  the  meat  that  is  prepared  for  the 
children  unto  dogs ;  and  he  bringcth  into  the  pasture,  which  is  provided  for  the 
sheep,  swine  and  unclean  beasts,  contrary  to  the  feith  and  trust  that  ought  to  be  in  a 
steward  of  the  Lord''8  house,  as  he  is.  For  albeit,  that  I  doubt  not,  but  many  of 
those  which  are  now  papists  pertain  to  the  election  of  God,  which  God  also  in  his 
good  tinae  will  call  to  the  knowledge  of  his  truth :  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  ought 
to  be  unto  the  minister,  and  unto  the  Church,  touching  the  ministering  of  the  sa- 
cramente,  as  strangers,  and  as,  unclean  beasts.  The  ministering  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments unto  them,  is  a  declaration  and  seal  of  God*s  favour  and  reconciliation  with 
them,  and  a  plain  preaching,  partly,  that  they  be  washed  already  from  their  sin, 
partly,  that  they  are  of  the  household  of  God,  and  such  as  the  Lord  will  feed  to 
eternal  life ;  which  is  not  lawful  to  be  done  unto  those  which  are  not  of  the  house- 
hold of  feith.  And,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  the  compelling  of  papists  unto  the 
communion,  and  the  dismissing  and  letting  of  them  go,  when  as  they  be  to  be  pu- 
nished for  their  stubbornness  in  popery,  (with  this  condition,  if  they  will  receive  tho 
communion,)  is  very  unlawfal ;  when  as,  although  they  would  receive  it,  yet  they 
ought  to  be  kept  back,  till  such  time  as  by  their  religious  «ind  gospel-like  behaviour,*' 
ic    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  167. 
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Book  V.   into  the  Church  than  law  and  polity  as  yet  hath  done,  they 

—^ ^  make  it  in  truth  more  easy  for  such  kind  of  persons  to  wind 

themselves  out  of  the  law,  and  to  continue  the  same  they 
were.  The  law  requireth  at  their  hands  that  duty  which  in 
conscience  doth  touch  them  nearest,  because  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  us  and  them  is  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  whose  name  in  the  service  of  our  commu- 
nion we  celebrate  with  due  honour,  which  they  in  the  error  of 
their  mass  profane.  As  therefore  on  our  part  to  hear  mass 
were  an  open  departure  from  that  sincere  profession  wherein 
we  stand ;  so  if  they  on  the  other  side  receive  our  communion, 
they  give  us  the  strongest  pledge  of  fidelity  that  man  can  de- 
mand. What  their  hearts  are,  God  doth  know.  But  if  they 
which  mind  treachery  to  God  and  man,  should  once  apprehend 
this  advantage  given  them,  whereby  they  may  satisfy  law  in 
pretending  themselves  conformable,  (for  what  can  law  with 
reason  or  justice  require  more !)  and  yet  be  sure  the  Church 
will  accept  no  such  ofier  till  their  gospel-like  behaviour  be 
allowed,  after  that  our  own  simplicity  hath  once  thus  fairly 
eased  them  from  the  sting  of  the  law;  it  is  to  be  thought 
they  will  learn  the  mystery  of  gospel-like  behaviour  when 
leisure  serveth  them.  And  so  while  without  any  cause  we 
fear  to  profane  sacraments,  we  shall  not  only  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  most  wholesome  laws,  but  lose  or  wilfully  hazard 
those  souls,  from  whom  the  likeliest  means  of  full  and  perfect 
recovery  are  by  our  indiscretion  withheld.  For  neither  doth 
God  thus  bind  us  to  dive  into  men^s  consciences,  nor  can  their 
fraud  and  deceit  hurt  any  man  but  themselves.  To  him  they 
seem  such  as  they  are ;  but  to  us  they  must  be  taken  for  such 
as  they  seem.  In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  against  Christ  that 
are  not  truly  and  sincerely  with  him ;  in  our  eyes  they  must 
be  received  as  with  Christ,  that  are  not  to  outward  show 
against  him.  The  case  of  impenitent  and  notorious  sinners  is 
not  like  unto  theirs,  whose  only  imperfection  is  error  severed 
from  pertinacy ;  error  in  appearance  content  to  submit  itself 
to  better  instruction ;  error  so  far  already  cured,  as  to  crave 
at  our  hands  that  sacrament,  the  hatred  and  utter  reixisal 
whereof  was  the  weightiest  point  wherein  heretofore  they 
swerved  and  went  astray. 

In  this  case  therefore  they  cannot  reasonably  charge  us  with 
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remiss  dealiDg,  or  with  carelessness  to  whom  we  impart  the  Book  y. 
mjBteries  of  Christ ;  but  they  have  given  us  manifest  occasion 
to  think  it  requisite  that  we  earnestly  advise  rather,  and 
exhort  them  to  consider  as  they  ought  their  sundry  oversights: 
first,  in  equalling  indistinctly  crimes  with  errors,  as  touching 
force  to  make  uncapable  of  this  sacrament ;  secondly,  in  suf- 
fering indignation  at  the  faults  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
blind  and  withhold  their  judgments  from  seeing  that  which 
withal  they  should  acknowledge,  concerning  so  much,  never- 
theless, still  dne  to  the  same  church,  as  to  be  held  and  reputed 
a  part  of  the  house  of  God,  a  limb  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ;  thirdly,  in  imposing  upon  the  Church  a  burden  to 
enter  further  into  men^s  hearts,  and  to  make  a  deeper  search 
of  their  consciences,  than  any  law  of  God  or  reason  of  man 
eoforceth;  fourthly  and  lastly,  in  repelling,  under  colour  of 
longer  trial,  such  from  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  grace,  as  are 
both  capable  thereof  by  the  laws  of  God,  for  any  thing  we 
hear  to  the  contrary,  and  should  in  divers  considerations  be 
cherished  according  to  the  merciful  examples  and  precepts 
whereby  the  gospel  of  Christ  hath  taught  us  towards  such  to 
shew  compassion^  to  receive  them  with  lenity  and  all  meek- 
ness ;  if  any  thing  be  shaken  in  them,  to  strengthen  it ;  not  to 
qaench  with  delays  and  jealousies  that  feeble  smoke  of  con- 
formity which  seemeth  to  breathe  from  them,  but  to  build 
wheresoever  there  is  any  foundation  ;  to  add  perfection  unto 
slender  beginnings ;  and  that,  as  by  other  offices  of  piety,  even 
so  by  this  very  food  of  life  which  Christ  hath  left  in  his  Church, 
not  only  for  preservation  of  strength,  but  also  for  relief  of 
weakness. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  selves,  in  whom  the  next  thing  se-  t.  g.  i.  i. 
verely  reproved  is  the  paucity  of  communicants.     If  they  re-  ^' 
quire  at  communions  frequency,  we  wish  the  same,  knowing 
how  acceptable  unto  God  such  service  is,  when  multitudes  2  cbron. 
cheerfully  concur  unto  it ;  if  they  encourage  men  thereunto,  p«a. 
we  also  (themselves  acknowledge  it)  are  not  utterly  forgetful  *^*"'' 
to  do  the  like ;  if  they  require  some  public  coaction  for  remedy 
of  that,  wherein  by  milder  and  softer  means  little  good  is  done, 
they  know  our  laws  and  statutes  provided  in  that  behalf, 
whereunto  whatsoever  convenient  help  may  be  added  more  by 
the  wisdom  of  man,  what  cause  have  we  given  the  world  to 
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Book  v.   think  that  we  are  not  readj  to  hearken  to  it,  and  to  use  any 

-^ good  means  of  sweet  compulsion  to  have  this  high  and  hea- 

Luke  xiT.  venlj  banquet  largely  furnished  ?  Only  we  cannot  so  far  yield 
as  to  judge  it  convenient,  that  the  holy  desire  of  a  competent 
number  should  be  unsatisfied,  because  the  greater  part  is 
careless  and  indisposed  to  join  with  them.  Men  should  not 
(they  say)  be  permitted  a  few  by  themselves  to  communicate 
when  so  many  are  gone  away,  because  this  sacrament  is  a 
token  of  our  conjunction  with  our  brethren ;  and  therefore,  by 
communicating  apart  from  them,  we  make  an  apparent  show 
of  distraction.  I  ask  then,  on  which  side  unity  is  broken, 
whether  on  theirs  that  depart,  or  on  theirs  who  being  left  be- 
hind do  communicate !  First,  in  the  one  it  is  not  denied  but 
that  they  may  have  reasonable  causes  of  departure,  and  that 
then  even  they  are  delivered  from  just  blame.  Of  such  kind 
of  causes  two  are  allowed,  namely,  danger  of  impairing  health, 
and  necessary  business  requiring  our  presence  otherwhere. 
And  may  not  a  third  cause,  which  is  unfitness  at  the  present 
time,  detain  us  as  lawfully  back  as  either  of  these  two  i  True 
it  is,  that  we  cannot  hereby  altogether  excuse  ourselves,  for 
that  we  ought  to  prevent  this,  and  do  not.  But,  if  we  have 
committed  a  fault  in  not  preparing  our  minds  before,  shall  we 
therefore  aggravate  the  same  with  a  worse ;  the  crime  of  un- 
worthy participation !  He  that  abstaineth  doth  want  for  the 
time  that  grace  and  comfort  which  religious  communicants 
have ;  but  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  receiveth 
death ;  that  which  is  life  to  others,  turneth  in  him  to  poison. 
Notwithstanding,  whatsoever  be  the  cause  for  which  men 
abstain,  were  it  reason  that  the  fault  of  one  part  should  any 
way  abridge  their  benefit  that  are  not  faulty  ?  There  is  in  all 
the  Scripture  of  God  no  one  syllable  which  doth  condemn 
communicating  amongst  a  few,  when  the  rest  are  departed 
from  them. 
T.  c.  1.  i.  As  for  the  last  thing,  which  is  our  imparting  this  sacrament 
privately  to  the  sick,  whereas  there  have  been  of  old  (they 
grant)  two  kinds  of  necessity  wherein  this  sacrament  might 
be  privately  administered ;  of  which  two,  the  one  being  er- 
roneously imagined,  and  the  other  (they  say)  continuing  no 
longer  in  use,  there  remaineth  unto  us  no  necessity  at  all  for 
which  that  custom  should  be  retained.     The  falsely  surmised 
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necessity  is  that  whereby  some  have  thonglit  all  such  excluded    book  v. 

from  possibility  of  salvation,  as  did  depart  this  life,  and  never  — ' ' 

were  made  partakers  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  The  other  cause 
of  necessity  was,  when  men  which  had  fallen  in  time  of  per- 
secution, and  had  afterwards  repented  them,  but  were  not  as 
yet  received  again  unto  the  fellowship  of  this  communion,  did 
at  the  hour  of  death  request  it,  that  so  they  might  rest  with 
greater  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  being  thereby  assured 
of  departure  in  unity  of  Christ^s  Church;  which  virtuous  desire 
the  Fathers  did  think  it  great  impiety  not  to  satisfy.  This 
was  Serapion's  case  of  necessity.  Serapion,  a  faithful  aged 
person,  and  always  of  very  upright  life,  till  fear  of  persecution 
in  the  end  caused  him  to  shrink  back,  after  long  sorrow  for 
bis  scandalous  offence,  and  suit  oftentimes  made  to  be  par- 
doned of  the  Church,  fell  at  length  into  grievous  sickness,  and 
being  ready  to  yield  up  the  ghost,  was  then  more  instant  than 
ever  before  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Which  sacrament  was 
necessary  in  this  case,  not  that  Serapion  had  been  deprived  of 
everlasting  life  without  it,  but  that  his  end  was  thereby  to 
him  made  the  more  comfortable.  And  do  we  think,  that  all 
cases  of  such  necessity  are  clean  vanished!  Suppose  that 
some  have  by  mispersuasion  lived  in  schism,  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  holy  and  public  assemblies,  hated  the  prayers,  and 
loathed  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  falsely  presuming  them 
to  be  fraught  with  impious  and  antichristian  corruptions; 
which  error  the  God  of  mercy  and  truth  opening  at  length 
their  eyes  to  see,  they  do  not  only  repenf  them  of  the  evil 
which  they  have  done,  but  also  in  token  thereof  desire  to  re- 
ceive comfort  by  that  whereunto  they  have  offered  disgrace, 
(which  may  be  the  case  of  many  poor  seduced  souls,  even  at 
this  day;)  God  forbid  we  should  think  that  the  Church  doth 
sin,  in  permitting  the  wounds  of  such  to  be  supplied  with  that 
oil  which  this  gracious  sacrament  doth  yield,  and  their  bruised 
minds  not  only  need  but  beg. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  soul  of  man  doth  desire  in  that 
last  hour  so  much  as  comfort  against  the  natural  terrors  of 
death,  and  other  scruples  of  conscience  which  commonly  do 
then  most  trouble  and  perplex  the  weak ;  towards  whom  the 
very  law  of  God  doth  exact  at  our  hands  all  the  helps  that 
Christian  lenity   and  indulgence   can   afford.     Our  general 
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GiTix^ii  ^^Qsol&^^on  departing  this  life  is,  the  hope  of  that  glorious 
1  Cor-  XT.  ^^^  blessed  resurrection  which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  nameth 
Si/n.'***'  i^ayda-Too'iy^^  to  note  that  as  all  men  should  have  their 
avdaraaLVy  and  be  raised  again  from  the  dead,  so  the  just  shall 
be  taken  up  and  exalted  above  the  rest,  whom  the  power  of 
God  doth  but  raise,  and  not  exalt.  This  life,  and  this  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  is  for  all  men,  as  touching 
the  sufficiency  of  that  he  hath  done ;  but  that  which  maketh 
us  partakers  thereof,  is  our  particular  communion  with  Christ; 
and  this  sacrament  a  principal  mean,  as  well  to  strengthen  the 
bond,  as  to  multiply  in  us  the  fruits  of  the  same  communion. 
For  which  cause  St. Cyprian^  termeth  it  "a  joyful  solemnity 
of  expedite  and  speedy  resurrection;^  Ignatius,^  **a  medicine 
which  procureth  immortality  and  preventeth  death  ;'^  Ireneeus,'' 
*^  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  to  eternal  life,  and  their  pre- 
servative from  corruption.'*^  ®Now  because  that  sacrament, 
which  at  all  times  we  may  receive  unto  this  effect,  is  then 
most  acceptable  and  most  fruitful,  when  any  special  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  nearly  and  presently  urging,  kindleth  our  de- 
sires towards  it,  their  severity,  who  cleave  unto  that  alone 
which  is  generally  fit  to  be  done,  and  so  make  all  men^s  con- 
ditions alike,  may  add  much  affliction  to  divers  troubled  and 
grieved  minds,  of  whose  particular  estate  particular  respect 
being  had,  according  to  the  charitable  order  of  the  Church 
wherein  we  live,  there  ensueth  unto  God  that  glory  which  his 
righteous  saints,  comforted  in  their  greatest  distresses,  do 
yield,  and  unto  them  which  have  their  reasonable  petitions 
satisfied,  the  same  contentment,  tranquillity,  and  joy,  that 
others  before  them,  by  means  of  like  satisfaction,  have  reaped, 
and  wherein  we  all  are  or  should  be  desirous  finally  to  take  our 
leave  of  the  world,  whensoever  our  own  uncertain  time  of  most 
assured  departure  shall  come.  Concerning,  therefore,  both 
prayers  and  sacraments,  together  with  our  usual  and  received 

*  Aih  r^v  4k  rrjs  yrji  ^apffty.  TheophyL    Udvrts  ol  &y$pcowoi  iiyiarayraif  fjjyoi 
8i  irurrol  i^tovmai  r&v  kyoBmv,  Ammon.    Vide  1  Thess.  ir.  17. 

I'  '^  Maturate    resiuiectioiuB   Istabiinda   solemnia.**     Cyprian,   de   Coen.   Dom. 
cap.  10. 

*  ^4pfuucov  hBcofOfflas,  kmlZcroy  fiii  Swtof,     Ignat  Epiat  ad  Ephes.  [c.  20.] 
'  Iren.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34. 

*  **  Etai  nihil  facile  mutandum  est  ex  solemnibuB,  tamen  ubi  sequitas  evidens  poscit 
Bubyeniendom  est.**    Lib.  cxxxviii.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur. 
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fonn  of  administering  the  game  in  the  Church  of  England,  let   bom  y. 
thns  mnch  suffice.  — '' ^ 


LXIX.  As  the  substance  of  Crod  alone  is  infinite  and  hath  ^  fMtiTai. 
no  kind  of  limitation,  so  likewise  his  continuance  is-  from  the  natoni 
eyerlasting  to  everlasting,  and  knoweth  neither  beginniug  nor  thmr  oon. 
end.  Which  demonstrable  conclusion  being  presupposed,  it  itication. 
foUoweth  necessarilj,  that  besides  him,  all  things  are  finite 
both  in  substance  and  in  continuance.  If  in  substance  all 
things  be  finite,  it  cannot  be  but  that  there  are  bounds  with- 
out the  compass  whereof  their  substance  doth  not  extend  ;  if 
in  continuance  also  limited,  they  all  have,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
tlieiT  set  and  their  certain  terms,  before  which  they  had  no 
being  at  all.  This  is  the  reason  why,  first,  we  do  most  admire 
those  things  which  are  greatest ;  and,  secondly,  those  things 
which  are  ancientest ;  because  the  one  are  least  distant  from 
the  infinite  substance,  the  other  from  the  infinite  continuance, 
of  God.  Out  of  this  we  gather,  that  only  God  hath  true  im- 
mortality or  eternity,  that  is  to  say,  continuance  wherein 
there  groweth  no  difference  by  addition  of  hereafter  unto  now, 
whereas  the  noblest  and  perfectest  of  all  things  besides  have 
continually,  through  continuance,  the  time  of  former  con- 
tinuance lengthened;  so  that  they  could  not  heretofore  be 
said  to  haye  continued  so  long  as  now,  neither  now  so  long  as 
hereafter. 

God*s  own  eternity  is  the  hand  which  leadeth  Angels  in  the 
course  of  their  perpetuity ;  their  perpetuity  the  hand  which 
draweth  out  celestial  motion ;  the  line  of  which  motion,  and 
the  thread  of  time,  are  spun  together.  Now  as  nature  bringeth 
forth  time  with  motion,  so  we  by  motion  have  learned  how  to 
divide  time,  add  by  the  smaller  parts  of  time  both  to  measure 
the  greater,  and  to  know  how  long  all  things  else  endure. 
For  time,  considered  in  itself,  is  but  the  flux  of  that  very 
instant  wherein  the  motion  of  the  heaven  began ;  being  coupled 
with  other  things,  it  is  the  quantity  of  their  continuance 
measured  by  the  distance  of  two  instants ;  as  the  time  of  a 
man,  is  a  man^s  continuance  from  the  instant  of  his  first  breath 
till  the  instant  of  his  last  gasp. 

Hereupon  some  have  defined  time  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
motion  of  heaven ;  because  the  first  thing  which  time  doth 
measure  is  that  motion  wherewith  it  began,  and  by  the  help 
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bookv.  whereof  it  measureth  other  thinirs;  as  when  the  Prophet 
David  saith,  that  a  man  s  continuance  doth  not  commonly 
exceed  three-score  and  ten  years,  he  useth  the  help  both  of 
motion  and  number  to  measure  time.  They  which  make  time 
an  effect  of  motion,  and  motion  to  be  in  nature  before  time, 
ought  to  have  considered  with  themselves,  that  albeit  we 
should  deny,  as  Melissus  did,  all  motion,  we  might  notwith- 
standing acknowledge  time,  because  time  doth  but  signify  the 
quantity  of  continuance,  which  continuance  may  be  in  things 
that  rest  and  are  never  moved.  Besides,  we  may  also  con- 
sider in  rest  both  that  which  is  past,  and  that  which  is  present, 
and  that  which  is  future  ;  yea,  further,  even  length  and  short- 
ness in  every  of  these,  although  we  never  had  conceit  of  motion. 
But  to  define,  without  motion,  how  long  or  how  short  such 
continuance  is,  were  impossible.  So  that  herein  we  must  of 
necessity  use  the  benefit  of  years,  days,  hours,  minutes,  which 
all  grow  from  celestial  motion. 

Again,  forasmuch  as  that  motion  is  circular  whereby  we 
make  our  divisions  of  time,  and  the  compass  of  that  circuit 
such,  that  the  heavens,  which  are  therein  continually  moved 
and  keep  in  their  motions  uniform  celerity,  must  needs  touch 
often  the  same  points,  they  cannot  choose  but  bring  unto  us 
by  equal  distances  frequent  returns  of  the  same  times. 

Furthermore,  whereas  time  is  nothing  but  a  mere  quantity 
of  that  continuance  which  all  things  have,  that  are  not,  as 
God  is,  without  beginning,  that  which  is  proper  unto  all 
quantities  agreeth  also  to  this  kind ;  so  that  time  doth  but 
measure  other  things,  and  neither  worketh  in  them  any  real 
effect  nor  is  itself  ever  capable  of  any.  And,  therefore,  when 
commonly  we  use  to  say,  that  time  doth  eat  or  fret  out 
all  things;  that  time  is  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  bringeth  forth  all  knowledge ;  and  that  nothing 
is  more  foolish  than  time,  which  never  holdeth  any  thing 
long,  but  whatsoever  one  day  learneth,  the  same  another 
day  forgetteth  again;  that  some  men  see  prosperous  and 
happy  days,  and  that  some  men's  days  are  miserable :  in 
all  these,  and  the  like  speeches,  that  which  is  uttered  of 
the  time  is  not  verified  of  time  itself,  but  agreeth  unto 
those  things  which  are  in  time,  and  do  by  means  of  so  near 
conjunction  either  lay  their   burden  upon  the  back,  or  set 
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their  crown  upon  the  head,  of  time.    Yea,  the  very  opportuni-  book  v. 

ties  which  we  ascribe  to  time,"  do  in  truth  cleave  to  the  things  — ^ - 

tbemselves  wherewith  the  time  is  joined.  As  for  time,  it  neither 
causeth  things,  nor  opportunities  of  things,  although  it  com- 
prise and  contain  both. 

All  things  whatsoever  having  their  time,  the  works  of  God 
have  always  that  time  which  is  season  ablest  and  fittest  for 
them.  His  works  are  some  ordinary,  some  more  rare;  all 
worthy  of  observation,  but  not  all  of  like  necessity  to  be  often 
remembered ;  they  all  have  their  times,  but  they  all  do  not 
add  the  same  estimation  and  glory  to  the  times  wherein  they 
are.  ¥or  as  God  by  being  every  where,  yet  doth  not  give 
nnto  all  places  one  and  the  same  degree  of  holiness;  so  neither 
one  and  the  same  dignity  to  all  times,  by  working  in  all.  For 
if  all  either  places  or  times  were  in  respect  of  God  alike, 
wherefore  was  it  said  unto  Moses  by  particular  designation, 
^^  This  very  place  wherein  thou  standest  is  holy  ground  T  Exod.  ui.  s. 
Why  doth  the  Prophet  David  choose  out  of  all  the  days  of 
the  year  but  one,  whereof  he  speaketh  by  way  of  principal 
admiration,  ^^  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  f^  Ps.  cxriu. 
No  doubt,  as  God'^s  extraordinary  presence  hath  hallowed  and 
sanctified  certain  places,  so  they  are  his  extraordinary  works 
that  have  truly  and  worthily  advanced  certain  times;  for 
which  cause  they  ought  to  be  with  all  men  that  honour  God 
more  holy  than  other  days.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  com- 
pareth  herein  not  unfitly  the  times  of  God  with  the  persons  of 
men.  If  any  should  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  one  day 
doth  excel  another,  seeing  the  light  of  all  the  days  in  the  year 
proceedeth  from  one  sun ;  to  this  he  answereth,  "  That  the  EccIm. 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  hath  parted  them  asunder,  he  hath  by  is- 
them  disposed  the  times  and  solemn  feasts;  some  he  hath 
chosen  out  and  sanctified,  some  he  hath  put  among  the  days 
to  Dumber  :'^  even  as  Adam  and  all  other  men  are  of  one  sub- 
stance, all  created  of  the  earth  ;  "  but  the  Lord  hath  divided 
them  by  great  knowledge,  and  made  their  ways  divers ;  some 
he  hath  blessed  and  exalted,  some  he  hath  sanctified  and  ap- 
propriated unto  himself,  some  he  hath  cursed,  humbled,  and 
pot  them  out  of  their  dignity."     So  that  the  cause  being  na- 

•  Xp<(vo$  i<rry  iv  f  Ktupbs,  Ktd  Koiphs  iv  f  xP^yos  oif  wo\6s.     Hippoc  lib.  qui 
Prteeeptwnes  inacribitor.  [in  init.] 
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Book  y.   tural  and  necessary  for  which  there  should  be  a  difference  in 

Gh  Ixz 

— '' — -  days,  the  solemn  observation  whereof  declareth  religious  thank- 
fulness towards  him,  whose  works  of  principal  reckoning  we 
thereby  admire  and  honour,  it  cometh  next  to  be  considered, 
what  kinds  of  duties  and  services  they  are  wherewith  such 
times  should  be  kept  holy. 

The  man.        LXX.  The  sauctificatiou  of  days  and  times  is  a  token  of 

ner  of  ce-  •'  ,  , 

lebrating  that  thaukfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public  honour,  which 
d*y"«  we  owe  to  God  for  admirable  benefits,  whereof  it  doth  not 
suffice  that  we  keep  a  secret  calendar,  taking  thereby  our 
private  occasions  as  we  list  ourselves  to  think  how  much  God 
hath  done  for  all  men ;  but  the  days  which  are  chosen  out  to 
serve  as  public  memorials  of  such  his  mercies,  ought  to  be 
clothed  with  those  outward  robes  of  holiness,  whereby  their 
difference  from  other  days  may  be  made  sensible.  But  be- 
cause time  in  itself,  as  hath  been  already  proved,  can  receive 
no  alteration ;  the  hallowing  of  festival-days  must  consist  in 
the  shape  or  countenance  which  we  put  upon  the  affairs  that 
are  incident  unto  those  days. 

^'  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  (saith  the 
Prophet  David,)  let  ug  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.*""  So  that 
generally  offices  and  duties  of  religious  joy  are  that  wherein 
the  hallowing  of  festival  times  consisteth."  The  most  natural 
testimonies  of  our  rejoicing  in  Gt)d,  are,  first.  His  praises  set 
forth  with  cheerful  alacrity  of  mind ;  secondly.  Our  'comfort 
and  delight  expressed  by  a  charitable  largeness  of  somewhat 
more  than  common  bounty;  thirdly.  Sequestration  from  or- 
dinary labours,  the  toils  and  cares  whereof  are  not  meet  to  be 
companions  of  such  gladness.  Festival  solemnity,  therefore, 
is  nothing  but  the  due  mixture,  as  it  were,  of  these  three 


*  ''Grande  yidelioet  officium,  focoi  et  choros  in  publicum  educere>  yicatim  epu- 
lari,  ciTitatem  taberns  halitu  abolefitcere,  vino  lutum  cogere,  catervatim  canitaie 
ad  injuma,  ad  impudicitias,  ad  libidinis  illecebns.  Siccine  ezprimitur  publicum 
gaudinm  per  publicum  dedecua?^  TertuU.  Apol.  cap.  35.  **Diea  festos.  Ma- 
jestati  altissimffi  dedicatoa,  nuUis  Tolumua  Toluptatibus  occupari.**  CI  xii.  tit  12. 
lib.  1.  'Arrl  r^9  irdKcuiroyLrtlas  Koi  altrxp^^vpytas  Kot  olaxpovffTifioo^iriis  vA^ 
^povts  iofndCorrai  wamfyCptts^  od  fUBfiw  ix*^^*^^  *^^  k&imp  kuL  yiXjuroy  &^X*  ff/irovt 
Btlovs  icflU  Up&v  Ajymtf  lucp6affuff  Koi  wpwrtvxh^  ii^teralpots  K0fffiovfi4tfiiP  Scuc^iy. 
Theod.  ad  Grac.  Infidel,  ler.  [8.  de  Martyr,  ad  fin.  vol.  iv.  p.  607.]  Trjs  yhp  abriit 
^{ht^As  itrriy  tinrtfiri  re  tJi^tu  Koi  ^oJofB^tattoif,  Philo  de  Abraha.  [vol  ii.  p.  30. 
ed.  Mang.] 
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elements,  praise,  bounty,  and  rest.     Touching  praise,  foras-   book  v. 
much  as  the  Jews,  who  alone  knew  the  way  how  to  magnify  — ' — '" 
God  aright,  did  commonly  (as  appeared  by  their  wicked  lives) 
more  of  custom  and  for  fashion^s  sake  execute  the  services 
of  their  religion,  than  with  hearty  and  true  devotion,  (which 
God  especially  requireth,)   he   therefore   protesteth   against 
their  Sabbaths  and  solemn  days,  as  being  therewith  much  im.  i.  ». 
offended. 

Plentiful   and   liberal   expense  is  required   in  them  that 
abonnd,  partly  as  a  sign  of  their  own  joy  in  the  goodness  of 
God  towards  them,  and  partly  as  a  mean  whereby  to  re- 
fresh those  poor  and  needy,  who  being  especially  at  these  Dent,  ztl 
times  made  partakers  of  relaxation  and  joy  with  others,  do  Nehem. 
the  more  religiously  bless  God,  whose  great  mercies  were  a^^"'^' 
cause  thereof,  and  the  more  contentedly  endure  the  burden  of 
that  hard  estate  wherein  they  continue. 

Rest  is  the  end  of  all  motion,  and  the  last  perfection  of  all 
things  that  labour.  Labours  in  us  are  journeys,  and  even  in 
them  which  feel  no  weariness  by  any  work,  yet  they  are  but 
ways  whereby  to  come  unto  that  which  bringeth  not  happiness 
till  it  do  bring  rest.  For  as  long  as  any  thing  which  we  de- 
sire is  unattained,  we  rest  not. 

Let  us  not  here  take  rest  for  idleness.  They  are  idle, 
whom  the  painfnlness  of  action  causeth  to  avoid  those  labours 
whereunto  both  Grod  and  nature  bindeth  them;  they  rest, 
which  either  cease  from  their  work  when  they  have  brought  it 
unto  perfection,  or  else  give  over  a  meaner  labour,  because  a 
worthier  and  better  is  to  be  undertaken.  God  hath  created 
nothing  to  be  idle  or  ill  employed. 

As  therefore  man  doth  consist  of  different  and  distinct 
parts,  every  part  endued  with  manifold  abilities,  which  all 
have  their  several  ends  and  actions  thereunto  referred;  so 
there  is  in  this  great  variety  of  duties  which  belong  to  men 
that  dependency  and  order,  by  means  whereof  the  lower  sus- 
taining always  the  more  excellent,  and  the  higher  perfecting 
the  more  base,  they  are  in  their  times  and  seasons  continued 
with  most  exquisite  correspondence.  Labours  of  bodily  and 
daily  toil  purchase  freedom  for  actions  of  religious  joy,  which 
benefit  these  actions  requite  with  the  gift  of  desired  rest ;  a 
thing  most  natural  and  fit  to  accompany  the  solemn  festival 
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Book  v.  duties  of  hoDour  which  are  done  to  God.  For  if  those  prin* 
— '-^^  cipal  works  of  God,  the  memory  whereof  we  use  to  celebrate 
at  such  times,  be  but  certain  tastes  and  says,  as  it  were,  of 
that  final  benefit  wherein  our  perfect  felicity  and  blias  lieth 
folded  up,  seeing  that  the  presence  of  the  one  doth  direct  our 
cogitations,  thoughts,  and  desires  towards  the  other,  it  giveth 
surely  a  kind  of  life,  and  addcth  inwardly  no  small  delight  to 
those  so  comfortable  expectations,  when  the  very  outward 
countenance  of  that  we  presently  do,  representeth  after  a  sort 
that  also  whereunto  we  tend ;  as  festival-rest  doth  that  ce- 
lestial estate,  whereof  the  very  heathens  themselves,*  w^hich 
had  not  the  means  whereby  to  apprehend  much,  did  notwith- 
standing imagine  that  it  needs  must  consist  in  rest,  and  have 
therefore  taught  that  above  the  highest  moveable  sphere  there 
is  nothing  which  feeleth  alteration,  motion,  or  change,  but 
all  things  immutable,  unsubject  to  passion,  blest  with  eternal 
continuance  in  a  life  of  the  highest  perfection,  and  of  that 
complete  abundant  sufiicieucy  within  itself,  which  no  pos- 
sibility of  want,  maim,  or  defect  can  touch.  Besides,  whereas 
ordinary  labours  are  both  in  themselves  painful,  and  base  in 
comparison  of  festival-services  done  to  God,  doth  not  the  na- 
tural difference  between  them  shew  that  the  one,  as  it  were 
by  way  of  submission  and  homage,  should  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  other ;  wherewith  they  can  neither  easily  concur, 
because  pain  fulness  and  joy  are  opposite,  nor  decently,  be- 
cause while  the  mind  hath  just  occasion  to  make  her  abode  in 
the  house  of  gladness,  the  weed  of  ordinary  toil  and  travail 
becometh  her  not  2 

Wherefore,  even  nature  hath  taught  the  heathens,  and  God 
the  Jews,  and  Christ  us,  first,  that  festival-solemnities  are  a 
part  of  the  public  exercise  of  religion ;  secondly,  that  praise, 
liberality,  and  rest,  are  as  natural  elements  whereof  solemnities 
consist.  But  these  things  the  heathens  converted  to  the  honour 
of  their  false  gods ;  and,  as  they  failed  in  the  end  itself,  so 
neither  could  they  discern  rightly  what  form  and  measure  re- 
ligion therein  should  observe.  Whereupon,  when  the  Israel* 
ites  impiously  followed  so  corrupt  example,  they  are  in  every 

iya^Xottara  Koi  itvaBrj  r^p  &pi<rrnv  txovra  i^nriv  kou  r^v  ainapKftrrdrriy  StarcXtt 
rhy  Awcuna  ai&va.     Ariit,  [de  Coelo,  1.  i.  c.  9.  t  100.] 
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degree  noted  to  have  done  amiss ;   their  h jmDS  or  songs  of  booe  v. 
praise  were  idolatry;   their  bounty,  excess;    and  their  rest,  '    '' 
wantonness.     Therefore,  the  law  of  God,   which  appointed 
them  days  of  solemnity,  taught  them  likewise  in  what  mauner 
the  same  should  be  celebrated.     According  to  the  pattern  of 
which  institution,  Dayid,  establishing  the  state  of  religion, 
ordained  praise  to  be  given  unto  God  in  the  sabbaths,  months,  i  chnm.    • 
and  appointed  times,  as  their  custom  had  been  always  before 
the  Lord. 

Now,  besides  the  times  which  God  himself  in  the  law  of 
Moses  particularly  specified,  there  were,  through  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church,  certain  others  devised  by  occasion  of  like  oc- 
currents  to  those  whereupon  the  former  had  risen ;  as  namely, 
that  which  Mordecai  and  Esther  did  first  celebrate  in  memory  Esther  iz. 
of  the  Lord'^s  most  wonderful  protection,  when  Haman  had 
laid  his  inevitable  plot,  to  man'^s  thinking,  for  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Jews,  even  in  one  day.  This  they  call  the 
feast  of  Lots,  because  Haman  had  cast  their  life  and  their 
death,  as  it  were,  upon  the  hazard  of  a  lot.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  other  also  of  Dedication,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
of  St.  John''8  Gospel,  the  institution  whereof  is  declared  in  the  John  x.m; 

1  .  rt    1       m*^  1  1  Mtc.  It. 

history  of  the  Maccabees.  a4. 

But  forasmuch  as  their  law  by  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
changed,  and  we  thereunto  no  way  bound,  St.  Paul,  although 
it  were  not  his  purpose  to  favour  invectives  against  the  special 
sanctification  of  days  and  times  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to 
the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  doth  notwithstanding  bend  his 
forces  against  that  opinion  which  imposed  on  the  Gentiles  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  legal  observations,  as  if  the  whole  world  ought 
for  ever,  and  that  upon  pain  of  condemnation,  to  keep  and 
observe  the  same.  Such  as  in  this  persuasion  hallowed  those 
Jewish  Sabbaths  the  Apostle  sharply  reproveth,  saying,  "  Ye  Cai.  iv.  lo, 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years;  I  am  in 
fear  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.^^ 
Howbeit,  so  far  off  was  Tertullian  from  imagining  how  any 
man  could  possibly  hereupon  call  in  question  such  days  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  doth  observe,"  that  the  observation  of  these 

*  '^  Si  omnem  in  totum  deyotionem  temporam  et  dierom  et  mensium  et  annonmi 
datit  Apottolnt,  car  Paacha  celebramus  annuo  circulo  in  mense  primo  ?    Cur  quin- 
^Q^nta  exinde  diebns  in  onmi  exnltatione  decnrrimns?**  Lib.  adven.  Paych.  [c.  14.] 
^OL,  II.  D 
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ch?i»I'  ^*y^  ^^  useth  for  an  argument  whereby  to  prove,  it  could  not 
be  the  Apostle'^s  intent  and  meaning  to  condemn  simply  all 
observing  of  such  times. 

Generally  therefore,  touching  feasts  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they  have  that  profitable  use  whereof  St.  Augustine 

c>ft.%  i    sp^^^^^>  '^  ^J  f<38tival  solemnities  and  set  days  we  dedicate 

ub.xTi.  '  and  sanctify  to  God  the  memory  of  his  benefits,  lest  un- 
thankfiil  forgetfulness  thereof  should  creep  upon  us  in  coarse 
of  time.^ 

And  concerning  particulars,  their  sabbath  the  Church  hath 
changed  into  our  Lord's  day ;  that  as  the  one  did  continually 
bring  to  mind  the  former  world  finished  by  creation ;  so  the 
other  might  keep  us  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  a  &r  better 
world,  begun  by  him  which  came  to  restore  all  things,  to 
make  both  heaven  and  earth  new.  For  which  cause  they 
honoured  the  last  day,  we  the  first,  in  every  seven  throughout 
the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  days  and  times  which  we  celebrate  have  re- 
lation all  to  one  head.     We  begin  therefore  our  ecclesiastical 

Luke  I. ».  year  with  the  glorious  annunciation  of  his  birth  by  angelical 
embassage.     There  being  hereunto  added  his  blessed  nativity 

Lokeu. 21. itself;  the  mystery  of  his  legal  circumcision;  the  testification 
of  his  true  incarnation  by  the  purification  of  her  which  brought 
him  into  the  world,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
the  admirable  sending  down  of  his  Spirit  upon  his  chosen,  and 
(which  consequently  ensued)  the  notice  of  that  incompre- 
hensible Trinity  thereby  given  to  the  Church  of  God.  Again, 
forasmuch  as  we  know  that  Christ  hath  not  only  been  manifested 
great  in  himself,  but  great  in  other  his  saints  also,  the  days  of 
whose  departure  out  of  the  world  are  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  the  birth  and  coronation  days  of  kings  or  emperors ;  there- 
fore especial  choice  being  made  of  the  very  flower  of  all  occa- 
sions in  this  kind,  there  are  annual  selected  times  to  meditate 
of  Christ  glorified  in  them  which  had  the  honour  to  suffer  for 
his  sake,  before  they  had  age  and  ability  to  know  him ;  glori- 
fied in  them,  which  knowing  him  as  Stephen,  had  the  sight  of 
that  before  death,  whereinto  so  acceptable  death  did  lead; 
glorified  in  those  sages  of  the  east,  that  came  from  far  to  adore 
him,  and  were  conducted  by  strange  light ;  glorified  in  the 
second  Elias  of  the  world,  sent  before  him  to  prepare  his 
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way ;  glorified  in  those  Apostles  whom  it  pleased  him  to  use  book  t. 
as  foonders  of  his  kingdom  here ;  glorified  in  the  Angels,  as  ' — '- 
in  Michael ;  glorified  in  all  those  happy  sonls  that  are  already 
possessed  of  heaven.  Over  and  besides  which  number  not 
gre&t,  the  rest  be  but  four  other  days  heretofore  annexed  to 
the  feast  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  by  reason  of  general  bap- 
tism usual  at  those  two  feasts ;  which  also  is  the  cause  why 
they  had  not,  as  other  days,  any  proper  name  given  them. 
Their  first  institution  was  therefore  through  necessity,  and 
their  present  continuance  is  now  for  the  greater  honour  of  the 
principals  whereupon  they  still  attend. 

If  it  be  then  demanded,  whether  we  observe  these  times  as 
being  thereunto  bound  by  force  of  divine  law,  or  else  by  the 
only  positive  ordinances  of  the  Church!  I  answer  to  this, 
that  the  very  law  of  nature  itself,  which  all  men  confess  to  be 
God^s  law,  requireth  in  general  no  less  the  sanctification  of 
times,  than  of  places,  persons,  and  things,  unto  God's  honour. 
For  which  cause  it  hath  pleased  him  heretofore,  as  of  the  rest, 
so  of  times  likewise,  to  exact  some  parts  by  way  of  perpetual 
homage,  never  to  be  dispensed  withal,  nor  remitted :  again, 
to  require  some  other  parts  of  time  with  as  strict  exaction, 
but  for  less  continuance ;  and  of  the  rest  which  were  left  ar- 
bitrary, to  accept  what  the  Church  shall  in  due  consideration 
consecrate  voluntarily  unto  like  religious  uses.  Of  the  first 
kind,  amongst  the  Jews,  was  the  Sabbath-day ;  of  the  second, 
those  feasts  which  are  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  the 
feast  of  dedication,  invented  by  the  Church,  standeth  in  the 
number  of  the  last  kind. 

The  moral  law  requiring  therefore  a  seventh  part  through- 
out the  age  of  the  whole  world  to  be  that  way  employed, 
although  vnth  us  the  day  be  changed,  in  regard  of  a  new 
revolution  begun  by  our  Saviour  Christ ;  yet  the  same  pro- 
portion of  time  continueth  which  was  before,  because  in  re- 
ference to  the  benefit  of  creation,  and  now  much  more  of 
renovation  thereunto  added  by  him  which  was  Prince  of  the 
world  to  come,  we  are  bound  to  account  the  sanctification  of 
one  day  in  seven,  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  law  doth 
exact  for  ever.  The  rest,  they  say,  we  ought  to  abolish,  be- 
cause the  continuance  of  them  doth  nourish  wicked  superstition 
in  the  minds  of  men:  besides,  they  are  all  abused  by  papists, 

d2 
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Book  V.   the  eoemies  of  God;  yea,  certain  of  them,  as  Easter  and  Pen- 
— •-"''  tecost,  even  by  the  Jews. 
ExceptioM      LXXI.  Touchinc:  Jews,  their  Easter  and  Pentecost  have 

ftg^aiiiMt  our  ^ 

kej-pinff  o/  with  ours  as  much  affinity  as  Philip  the  Apostle  with  Philip 
Ifd'^^h  ^'  ^^^  Macedonian  king.  As  for  imitation  of  papists  and  the 
Sabbath,  breeding  of  superstition,  they  are  now  become  such  common 
guests,  that  no  man  can  think  it  discourteous  to  let  them 
go  as  they  came.  The  next  is  a  rare  observation  and 
strange  ;*  you  shall  find,  if  you  mark  it,  (as  it  doth  deserve 
to  be  noted  well,)  that  many  thousands  there  are,  who  if 
they  have  virtuously  during  those  times  behaved  them- 
selves, if  their  devotion  and  zeal  in  prayer  have  been  fer- 
vent, their  attention  to  the  word  of  God  such  as  all  Christian 
men  should  yield,  imagine  that  herein  they  have  performed 
a  good  duty;  which  notwithstanding  to  think  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous error,  inasmuch  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  hath  taught 
that  we  ought  not  to  keep  our  Easter  as  the  Jews  did  for 
certain  days,  but  in  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  of 
truth  to  feast  continually:  whereas  the  restraint  of  Easter 
to  a  certain  number  of  days,  causeth  us  to  rest  for  a  short 
space  in  that  near  consideration  of  our  duties,  which  should 
be  extended  throughout  the  course  of  our  whole  lives,  and  so 
pulleth  out  of  our  minds  the  doctrine  of  Ghrisf  s  gospel  ere  we 
be  aware. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  here  they  mean,  or  should 

*  '*  If  they  had  been  never  abused  neither  by  the  papists,  nor  by  the  Jews,  as 
they  ha7e  been,  and  are  daily  ;  yet  such  making  of  holidays  is  never  without  some 
great  danger  of  bringing  in  some  evil  and  corrupt  opinions  into  the  minds  of  men.  I 
will  use  an  example  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  holidays  and  most  generally  and  of 
longest  time  observed  in  the  Church,  which  is  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  was  kept  of 
some  more  days,  of  some  fewer.  How  many  thousands  are  there,  I  will  not  say  of 
the  ignorant  papists,  but  of  those  also  which  profess  the  Gospel,  which  when  they 
have  celebrated  those  days  with  diligent  heed  taken  unto  their  life,  and  with  some 
earnest  devotion  in  praying,  and  hearing  the  word  of  Ood,  do  not  by  and  by  think 
that  they  have  well  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter ;  and  j'et  have  they  thus  no- 
tably deceived  themselves:  for  St  Paul  teacheth,  (1  Cor.  v.  8.)  that  the  celebrating 
of  the  feast  of  the  Christians*  Easter  is  not,  as  the  Jews*  was,  for  certain  days ; 
but  sheweth  that  we  must  keep  this  feast  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  unlea- 
vened bread  of  sincerity  and  of  truth.  By  which  we  see,  that  the  observing  of  the 
feast  of  Easter  for  certain  days  in  the  year,  doth  pull  out  of  our  minds,  ere  ever 
we  be  aware,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  causeth  us  to  rest  in  that  near  considera- 
tion of  our  duties,  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  which  should  be  extended  to  aU  our 
life."  T.  Clib.  i.  p.  151. 
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mean,  is,  that  Christ  having  finished  the  law,  there  is  no  book  v. 
Jewish  paschal  solemnity,  nor  abstinence  from  sour  bread,  — '-^^ 
now  required  at  onr  hands ;  there  is  no  leaven  which  we  are 
bound  to  cast  out,  but  malice,  sin,  and  wickedness ;  no  bread 
but  the  food  of  sincere  truth  wherewith  we  are  tied  to  cele- 
brate our  passover.  And  seeing  no  time  of  sin  is  granted  us, 
neither  any  intermission  of  sound  belief,  it  followeth,  that  this 
kind  of  feasting  ought  to  endure  always.  But  how  are  standing 
festival-solemnities  against  this  ? 

That  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  requireth  is  the  perpetuity 
of  virtuous  duties ;  not  perpetuity  of  exercise  or  action,  but 
disposition  perpetual,  and  practice  as  oft  as  times  and  oppor- 
tunities require.  Just,  valiant,  liberal,  temperate,  and  holy 
men  are  they,  which  can  whensoever  they  will,  and  will 
whensoever  they  ought,  execute  what  their  several  perfections 
import.  If  virtues  did  always  cease  to  be  when  they  cease  to 
work,  there  should  be  nothing  more  pernicious  to  virtue  than 
sleep;  neither  were  it  possible  that  men,  as  Zachary  and 
Elizabeth,  should  in  all  the  commandments  of  God  walk  un- 
reprovable ;  or  that  the  chain  of  our  conversation  should  con- 
tain so  many  links  of  divine  virtues,  as  the  Apostles  in  divers 
places  have  reckoned  up,  if  in  the  exercise  of  each  virtue  per- 
petual continuance  were  exacted  at  our  hands.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, all  things  are  done  in  time,  and  many  offices  are  not 
possible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be  discharged  ;  duties  of 
all  sorts  must  have  necessarily  their  several  successions  and 
seasons;  in  which  respect  the  schoolmen  have  well  and 
soundly  determined,  that  God's  affirmative  laws  and  precepts, 
the  laws  that  enjoin  any  actual  duty,  as  prayers,  alms,  and 
the  like,  do  bind  us  ad  semper  velle^  but  not  ad  semper  agere ; 
we  are  tied  to  iterate  and  resume  them  when  need  is,  howbeit 
not  to  continue  them  without  any  intermission.  Feasts, 
whether  God  himself  hath  ordained  them,  or  the  Church  by 
that  authority  which  God  hath  given,  they  are  of  religion 
snch  public  services  as  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  continued 
otherwise  than  only  by  iteration. 

Which  iteration  is  a  most  effectual  mean  to  bring  unto  full 
maturity  and  growth  those  seeds  of  godliness,  that  these  very 
men  themselves  do  grant  to  be  sown  in  the  hearts  of  many 
thousands,  during  the  while  that  such  feasts  are  present.   The 
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Book  V.  coDBtant  habit  of  well  doing  is  not  gotten  without  the  custom  of 
— ^-^^  doing  well,  neither  can  virtue  be  made  perfect  but  by  the  mani- 
fold works  of  virtue  often  practised.  Before  the  powers  of  our 
minds  be  brought  unto  some  perfection,  our  first  essays  and 
offers  towards  virtue  must  needs  be  raw ;  yet  commendable, 
because  they  tend  unto  ripeness.  For  which  cause  the  wisdom 
of  God  hath  commanded,  especially  this  circumstance  amongst 
others  in  solemn  feasts,  that  to  children  and  novices  in  religion 
they  minister  the  first  occasion  to  ask  and  inquire  of  Gx>d. 
Whereupon,  if  there  follow  but  so  much  piety  as  hath  been 
mentioned,  let  the  Church  learn  to  further  imbecility  with 
prayer ;  ^^  Preserve,  Lord,  these  good  and  gracious  beginnings, 
that  they  suddenly  dry  not  up  like  the  morning  dew,  but  may 
prosper  and  grow  as  the  trees  which  rivers  of  waters  keep 
always  flourishing.'*^  Let  all  men'*s  acclamations  be,  ^'  Grace, 
grace  unto  it,^  as  to  that  first-laid  corner-stone  in  ZerubbabeFs 
buildings.  For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  those  things 
which  are  small !  Or,  how  dare  we  take  upon  us  to  condemn 
that  very  thing  which  voluntarily  we  grant  maketh  us  of  no- 
thing somewhat;  seeing  all  we  pretend  against  it,  is  only, 
that  as  yet  this  somewhat  is  not  much !  The  days  of  so- 
lemnity, which  are  but  few,  cannot  choose  but  soon  finish  that 
outward  exercise  of  godliness  which  properly  appertaineth  to 
such  times ;  howbeit,  men^s  inward  disposition  to  virtue  they 
both  augment  for  the  present,  and  by  their  often  returns, 
bring  also  the  same  at  the  length  unto  that  perfection  which 
we  most  desire.  So  that,  although  by  their  necessary  short 
continuance,  they  abridge  the  present  exercise  of  piety  in  some 
kind ;  yet,  because  by  repetition  they  enlarge,  strengthen,  and 
confirm  the  habits  of  all  Virtue,  it  remaineth,  that  we  honour, 
observe,  and  keep  them  as  ordinances  many  ways  singularly 
profitable  in  Gh>d'*s  Church. 

This  exception  being  taken  against  holidays,  for  that  they 
restrain  the  praises  of  God  unto  certain  times,  another  fol- 
loweth  condemning  restraint  of  men  from  their  ordinary  trades 
and  labours  at  those  times.  It  is  not  (they  say)  in  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  command  rest,^  because  God  hath  left  it  to 

*  "  I  confess,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Choich  to  appoint  so  many  days  in  the 
week,  or  in  the  year,  (in  the  which  the  congregation  shall  assemble  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  receive  the  saonunents,  and  oflfer  np  prayers  unto  God,)  as  it  shall  think 
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all  men  at  liberty,  that  if  they  think  good  to  bestow  six  whole  ^*  ^• 
dayg  in  labour,  they  may ;  neither  is  it  more  lawful  for  the  — '' — '" 
Ghnrch  to  abridge  any  man  of  that  liberty  which  God  hath 
granted,  than  to  take  away  the  yoke  which  God  hath  laid 
npon  them,  and  to  countermand  what  he  doth  expressly  enjoin. 
They  deny  not,  but  in  times  of  public  calamity,  that  men  may 
the  better  assemble  themselves  to  fast  and  pray,  the  Church, 
because  it  hath  received  commandment  from  God  to  proclaim 
a  prohibition  from  ordinary  works,  standeth  bound  to  do  it,  as 
the  Jews  afflicted  did  in  Babylon.  But  without  some  express 
commandment  from  Gknl  there  is  no  power,  they  say,  under 
heaven,  which  may  presume  by  any  decree  to  restrain  the 
liberty  that  Gt>d  hath  given. 

good,  aecotding  to  thooe  rokt  which  are  before  alleged.  Bat  that  it  hath  power  to 
Bake  90  ouuiy  holidayB  as  we  have,  wherein  men  are  commanded  to  cease  from  their 
daily  rocatione  of  plonghing  and  exercising  their  handicrafts,  that  I  deny  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Chnrch.  For  proof  whereof  I  will  take  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
BO  other  interpretation  of  it,  than  Mr.  Doctor  alloweth  of,  which  is,  that  Qod  licenseth 
and  leaveth  it  at  the  liberty  of  erery  man  to  work  six  days  in  the  week,  so  that  he 
rest  on  the  serenth  day.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  hath  left  it  to  all  men  at 
liberty,  that  they  might  labour,  if  they  think  good,  six  dayi ;  I  say,  the  Chnrch,  nor 
no  man,  can  take  this  liberty  away  from  them,  and  drive  them  to  a  necessary  rest  of 
the  body.  And  if  it  be  lawful  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Chnrch  in  this  point ;  and 
instead,  that  the  Lord  saath.  Six  days  thou  mayest  labour,  if  thou  wilt,  to  lay.  Thou 
■halt  not  labour  six  days ;  I  do  not  see,  why  the  Chnrch  may  not  as  well,  whereas 
the  Lord  saith  **  Thou  shalt  rest  the  serenth  day,^  command  that  thou  shalt  not  rest 
the  serenth  day.  For  if  the  Church  may  restrain  the  liberty  which  Ood  hath  given 
them,  it  nay  take  away  the  yoke  also  which  Ood  hath  put  upon  them.  And  whereas 
you  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  fourth  commandment,  the  Jews  had  certain  other 
fiawts  which  they  obserred ;  indeed,  the  Lord,  which  gare  this  general  law,  might 
make  as  many  exceptions  as  he  thought  good,  and  so  long  as  he  thought  good.  But 
it  foUoweth  not,  because  the  Lord  did  it,  that  therefore  the  Church  may  do  it,  unkis 
it  hath  commandment  and  authority  from  Bod  so  to  do.  As  when  there  is  any 
general  phgue  or  judgment  of  Qod  either  upon  the  Church,  or  coming  towards  it,  the 
Lord  ooounandeth  in  such  a  case,  (Joel  ii.  15.)  that  they  should  sanctify  a  general 
&st,  and  proclaim  Ghnattarohy  which  signifieth  a  prohibition  or  forbidding  of  ordinary 
wofka ;  and  is  the  same  Hebrew  wwd  wherewith  those  &st-days  are  noted  in  the 
law,  wheran  they  should  rest.  The  reason  of  which  oommandmeat  of  the  Lord  was^ 
that  as  they  abstained  that  day  as  much  as  might  be  conyeniently  from  meats,  so  they 
might  abstain  from  their  daily  works,  to  the  end  they  might  bestow  the  whole  day  in 
hearing  the  word  of  Qod,  and  humbling  themseWes  in  the  congregation,  confessing  their 
faahs,  and  desiring  the  Lord  to  turn  away  from  his  fierce  wrath.  In  this  case  the 
Chuieh  baring  commandment  to  make  a  hdiday,  may,  and  ought  to  do  it,  as  the  Church 
which  was  in  Babylon  did  during  the  time  of  their  captivity ;  but  where  it  is  des- 
titute of  a  commandment,  it  may  not  presume  by  any  decree  to  restrain  that  liberty 
which  the  Lord  hath  given.  "*  T.  C.  1.  L  p.  152. 
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Book  V.        Which  opinion,  albeit  applied  here  no  further  than  to  this 

— ' present  case,  shaketh  universally  the  fabric  of  government, 

tendeth  to  anarchy  and  mere  confusion,  dissolveth  families, 
dissipateth  colleges,  corporations,  armies,  o.verthroweth  king- 
doms, churches,  and  whatsoever  is  now  through  the  providence 
of  God  by  authority  and  power  upheld.  For  whereas  God 
hath  foreprized  things  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  hath  therein 
precisely  defined,  as  well  that  which  every  man  must  perform, 
as  that  which  no  man  may  attempt,  leaving  all  sorts  of  men  ia 
the  rest,  either  to  be  guided  by  their  own  good  discretion,  if 
they  be  free  from  subjection  to  others,  or  else  to  be  ordered  by 
such  commandments  and  laws  as  proceed  from  those  superiors 
under  whom  they  live  ;  the  patrons  of  liberty  have  here  made 
solemn  proclamation  tliat  all  such  laws  and  commandments 
are  void,  inasmuch  as  every  man  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his 
own  mind  in  such  things  as  are  not  either  exacted  or  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  God.  And  because,  only  in  these  things,  the 
positive  precepts  of  men  have  place ;  which  precepts  cannot 
possibly  be  given  without  some  abridgment  of  their  liberty  to 
whom  they  are  given ;  therefore,  if  the  father  command  the 
son,  or  the  husband  the  wife,  or  the  lord  the  servant,  or  the 
leader  the  soldier,  or  the  prince  the  subject,  to  go  or  stand, 
sleep  or  wake,  at  such  times  as  God  himself  in  particular  com- 
mandeth  neither ;  they  are  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  freedom 
which  God  hath  granted,  and  to  do  as  themselves  list,  know- 
ing that  men  may  as  lawfully  command  them  things  utterly 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  as  tie  them  to  any  thing  which 
the  law  of  Qod  leaveth  free.  The  plain  contradictory  where- 
unto  is  infallibly  certain.  Those  things  which  the  law  of  God 
leaveth  arbitrary  and  at  liberty,  are  all  subject  to  the  positive 
laws  of  men ;  which  laws,  for  the  common  benefit,  abridge 
particular  men^s  liberty  in  such  things  as  far  as  the  rules  of 
equity  will  suflfer.  This  we  must  either  maintain,  or  else  over- 
turn the  world,  and  make  every  man  his  own  commander. 
Seeing,  then,  that  labour  and  rest  upon  any  one  day  of  the  six 
throughout  the  year  are  granted  free  by  the  law  of  Gt)d,  how 
exempt  we  them  from  the  force  and  power  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  except  we  deprive  the  world  of  power  to  make  any  ordi- 
nance or  law  at  all  ? 

Besides,  is*  it  probable  that  God  should  not  only  allow,  but 
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command  concurrency  of  rest  with  extraordinary  occasions  of  ^^^^{ 
dolefol  events  befalling,  perad venture,  some  one  certain  church, 
or  not  extending  unto  many ;  and  not  as  much  as  permit  or 
license  the  like,  when  piety,  triumphant  with  joy  and  gladness, 
maketh  solemn  commemoration  of  6od''s  most  rare  and  un- 
wonted mercies,  such  especially  as  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
doth  or  might  participate  ?  Of  vacation  from  labour  in  times 
of  sorrow  the  only  cause  is,  for  that  the  general  public  prayers 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  our  own  private  business,  cannot 
both  be  followed  at  once ;  whereas  of  rest  in  the  famous  so- 
lemnities of  public  joy,  there  is  both  this  consideration  the 
same,  and  also  further  a  kind  of  natural  repugnancy,  which 
maketh  labours  (as  hath  been  proved)  much  more  unfit  to 
accompany  festival-praises  of  God,  than  offices  of  humiliation 
and  grief.  Again,  if  we  sift  what  they  bring  for  proof  and 
approbation  of  rest  with  fasting,  doth  it  not  in  all  respects  as 
fully  warrant  and  as  strictly  command  rest,  whensoever  the 
Church  hath  equal  reason,  by  feasts  and  gladsome  solemnities, 
to  testify  public  thankfulness  towards  God?  I  would  know 
some  cause  why  those  words  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  "  Sanctify  joei  u. 
a  fest,  call  a  solemn  assembly,^  which  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  in  misery  and  great  distress,  should  more  bind  the 
Church  to  do  at  all  times  after  the  like  in  their  like  perplexi- 
ties, than  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  same  people  in  a  time  of 
joyful  deliverance  from  misery,  "  Remember  this  day,^  may  Exod.  xia. 
warrant  any  annual  celebration  of  benefits  no  less  importing 
the  good  of  men ;  and  also  justify,  as  touching  the  manner 
and  form  thereof,  what  circumstance  soever  we  imitate  only  in 
respect  of  natural  fitness  or  decency  without  any  Jewish  re- 
gard to  ceremonies,  such  as  were  properly  theirs,  and  are  not 
by  us  expedient  to  be  continued.  According  to  the  rule  of 
which  general  directions  taken  from  the  law  of  God,  no  less 
in  the  one  than  the  other,  the  practice  of  the  Church,  com- 
mended unto  us  in  holy  Scripture,  doth  not  only  make  for  the 
justification  of  black  and  dismal  days,  (as  one  of  the  Fathers 
termeth  them,)  but  plainly  offereth  itself  to  be  followed  by 
such  ordinances  (if  occasion  require)  as  that  which  Mordecai  Enth.  ix 
did  sometimes  devise,  Esther  what  lay  in  her  power  help 
forward,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  establish  for  perpetuity ; 
namely,  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
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Book  y.  Adar  should  be  eyery  year  kept,  throaghoat  all  generatioDS, 
— '■ — ^^-^  aa  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  wherein  they  would  rest  from 
bodily  labour,  and  what  by  gifts  of  charity  bestowed  upon  the 
poor,  what  by  other  liberal  signs  of  amity  and  love,  all  testify 
their  thankful  minds  towards  God,  which  almost  beyond  pos- 
sibility bad  delivered  them  all,  when  they  were  all  as  men 
dead. 

But  thisdiecree,  they  say,  was  divine,  not  ecclesiastical,'  as 
may  appear  in  that  there  is  another  decree  in  another  book  of 
Scripture,  which  decree  is  plain  not  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Church's  authority,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
only ;  and  as  a  poor  simple  man  sometime  was  ftiUy  persuaded 
that  if  Pontius  Pilate  had  not  been  a  saint,  the  Apostles 
would  never  have  suffered  his  name  to  stand  in  the  Creed,  so 
these  men  have  a  strong  opinion  that  because  the  book  of 
Esther  is  canonical,  the  decree  of  Esther  cannot  be  possibly 
ecclesiastical.  If  it  were,  they  ask  how  the  Jews  could  bind 
themselves  always  to  keep  it,  seeing  ecclesiastical  laws  are 
mutable !  As  though  the  purposes  of  men  might  never  intend 
constancy  in  that,  the  nature  whereof  is  subject  to  alteration. 
Doth  the  Scripture  itself  make  mention  of  any  divine  com- 
mandment I    Is  the  Scripture  witness  of  more,  than  only  that 

*  **  The  example  out  of  Esther  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  these  fieasts  in  question. 
For  first,  as  in  other  cases,  so  in  this  case  of  days,  the  estate  of  Christians  under  the 
gospel  ought  not  to  be  so  ceremonious  as  was  theirs  under  the  law.  Secondly,  that 
which  was  done  there  was  done  by  a  special  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  cither 
through  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  which  they  had,  or  by  some  other  extraordinary 
means,  which  is  not  to  be  followed  by  us.  This  may  appear  by  another  place,  (Zech. 
viiL)  where  the  Jews  changed  their  £uts  into  feasts,  only  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
through  the  ministry  of  the  prophet.  For  further  proof  whereof  first,  I  take  the 
twenty-eighth  verse  of  Esth.  ix.,  where  it  appeareth,  that  this  was  an  order  to  endure 
always,  eren  as  long  as  the  other  feasts-days  which  were  instituted  by  the  Lord 
himself.  So  that  what  abases  soever  were  of  that  feast,  yet  as  a  perpetual  decree  of 
God  it  ought  to  have  remained ;  whereas  our  chuidies  can  make  no  such  decree, 
which  may  not  upon  change  of  times,  and  other  circumstances,  be  altered.  For  the 
other  proof  hereof  I  take  the  last  verse  ;  for  the  prophet  contenteth  not  himself  with 
that,  that  he  had  rehearsed  the  decree,  as  he  doth  sometimes  the  decree  of  proiane 
kings,  but  addeth  precisely,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  decree  was  made,  it  was  regis- 
tered in  this  book  of  Esther,  which  is  one  of  the  books  of  canonical  Scripture,  de- 
claring thereby  in  what  esteem  they  had  it  If  it  had  been  of  no  further  authority 
than  our  decrees,  or  than  a  canon  of  one  of  the  councils,  it  had  been  presumption  to 
have  brought  it  into  the  library  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  sum  of  my  answer  is,  that 
this  decree  was  divine,  and  not  ecclesiastical  only."  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  193. 
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Mordecai  was  the  aathor  of  this  custom,  that  by  letters  written  book  v. 

to  his  brethren  the  Jews,  throughout  all  provinces  under  Da-  — 

rios  the  king  of  Persia,  he  gave  them  charge  to  celebrate  yearly 
those  two  days,  for  perpetual  remembrance  of  Gt>d^8  miraculous 
deliyerance  and  mercy ;  that  the  Jews  hereupon  undertook  to 
do  it,  and  made  it  with  general  consent  and  order  for  per- 
petuity ;  that  Esther,  secondly,  by  her  letters  confirmed  the 
same  which  Mordecai  had  before  decreed ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  ordinance  was  written  to  remain  for  ever  upon  record! 
Did  not  the  Jews  in  provinces  abroad  observe  at  the  first  the 
fourteenth  day,  the  Jews  in  Susis  the  fifteenth !  Were  they 
not  all  redneed  to  a  uniform  order  by  means  of  those  two 
decrees,  and  so  every  where  three  days  kept ;  the  first  with 
iastiDg,  in  mdtnory  of  danger ;  the  rest,  in  token  of  deliver- 
aooe,  as  festival  and  joyAil  days!  Was  not  the  first  of  these 
three  afterwards,  the  day  of  sorrow  and  heaviness,  abrogated, 
when  the  same  church  saw  it  meet  that  a  better  day,  a  day 
in  memory  of  like  deliverance  out  of  the  bloody  hands  of  Ni-  «  Mac.  x?. 
caaor,  should  succeed  in  the  room  thereof! 

But  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  end  of  answering  fruitless  op- 
positions, let  it  suffice  men  of  sober  minds  to  know,  that  the 
law  both  of  God  and  nature  alloweth  generally  days  of  rest 
and  festival-solemnity  to  be  observed  by  way  of  thankful  and 
joyful  remembrance,  if  such  miraculous  favours  be  shewed  to- 
wards mankind  as  require  the  same ;  that  such  graces  God 
hath  bestowed  upon  his  Church,  as  well  in  latter  as  in  former 
times ;  that  in  some  particulars,  when  they  have  fallen  out,  i  Mac.  ir. 
himself  hath  demanded  his  own  honour,  and  in  the  rest  hath 
left  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  directed  by  those  pre- 
cedents, and  enlightened  by  other  means,  always  to  judge 
when  the  like  is  requisite.  About  questions  therefore  concern- 
ing days  and  times,  our  manner  is  not  to  stand  at  bay  with 
the  Church  of  God,  demanding  wherefore  the  memory  of  Paul* 
should  be  rather  kept  than  the  memory  of  Daniel :  **  we  are 
content  to  imagine,  it  may  be  perhaps  true^  that  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  all  the 

*  **  Commemoratio  Apostolicae  Passionia,  totins  ChriatianitatiB  magistra  a  cunctia 
JMC  cdebiatur."    Cod.  lib.  m.  tit.  12.  L  7. 

^  **  Fomomuch  aa  the  old  people  did  never  keep  any  feast  or  holiday  in  remem- 
Ixance,  either  of  Moses/'  &c    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  153. 
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ch°f  ^'  P'^P^®*®  ®^  ®^^  ^^^^  hsire  gone  before ;  we  never  yet  saw 
cause  to  despair,  but  that  the  simplest^  of  the  people  might  be 
taught  the  right  construction  of  as  great  mysteries  as  the  name 
of  a  saint's  day  doth  comprehend,'*  although  the  times  of  the 
year  go  on  in  their  wonted  course ;  we  had  rather  glorify  and 
bless  God  for  the  fruit  we  daily  behold  reaped  by  such  ordi- 
nances, as  his  gracious  Spirit  maketh  the  ripe  wisdom  of  this 
national  church  to  bring  forth,  than  vainly  boast  of  our  own 
peculiar  and  private  inventions,  as  if  the  skill  of  profitable 
regiment  had  left  her  public  habitation^  to  dwell  in  retired 
T.  c.^i.  i.  manner  with  some  few  men  of  one  livery ;  we  make  not  our 
childish  appeals,  sometimes  from  our  own  to  foreign  churches, 
sometimes  from  both  unto  churches  ancienter  than  both  are, 
in  effect  always  from  all  others  to  our  own  selves ;  but,  as  be- 
come th  them  that  follow  with  all  humility  the  ways  of  peace, 
we  honour,  reverence,  and  obey,  in  the  very  next  degree  unto 
God,  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  God  wherein  we  live.  They 
whose  wits  are  too  glorious  to  fall  to  so  low  an  ebb,  they 
which  have  risen  and  swollen  so  high  that  the  walls  of  or- 
dinary rivers  are  unable  to  keep  them  in,  they  whose  wanton 
contentions  in  the  cause  whereof  we  have  spoken  do  make 
all  where  they  go  a  sea,  even  they,  at  their  highest  float,  are 
constrained  both  to  see  and  grant,**  that  what  their  fancy  will 
not  yield  to  like,  their  judgixient  cannot  with  reason  condemn. 
Such  is  evermore  the  final  victory  of  all  truth,  that  they  which 

•  "  The  people,  when  it  is  caUed  St  Paul's  day,  or  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary's  day, 
can  understand  nothing  thereby,  but  that  they  are  instituted  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Paul,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  unless  they  be  otherwise  taught  And  if  you  say,  let 
them  so  be  taught,  I  have  answered,  that  the  teaching  in  this  land  cannot,  by  any 
order  which  is  yet  taken,  come  to  the  most  part  of  those  which  have  drunk  this 
poison,"  &c.     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  153. 

**  Scilicet  ignorant  nos  nee  Christum  unquam  relinquere,  qui  pro  totius  servan- 
dorum  mundi  salute  passus  est,  nee  alium  quempiam  colore  posse.  Nam  hunc  quidem 
tanquam  Filium  Dei  adoramus,  martyres  vero  tanquam  discipulos  et  imitatores  Domini 
digne  propter  insuperabilem  in  Regem  ipsorum  ac  Praeoeptorem  benevolentiam  diligi- 
mus,  quorum  et  nos  consortes  et  discipulos  fieri  optamus."  Euseb.  Hist  Ecdes.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  15. 

«  "  As  for  all  the  commodities,"  &c.     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  153. 

^  **  We  condemn  not  the  Church  of  England,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  other  things, 
which  are  meet  to  be  reformed.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  mislike,  another  thing 
to  condemn ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  condemn  something  in  the  Church,  and  another 
thing  to  condemn  the  Church  for  it"     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  154. 
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had  not  the  hearts  to  love  her,  acknowledge  that  to  hate  her   rook  y. 

.,  ,  *^  Ch.  Ixxi. 

they  have  no  cause.  

Touching  those  festival-days  therefore  which  we  now  ob- 
serve, their  number  being  no  way  felt^  discommodious  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  their  grounds  such  as  hitherto  have  been 
shewed;  what  remaineth,  but  to  keep  them  throughout  all 
generations  holy,  severed  by  manifest  notes  of  difference  from 
other  times,  adorned  with  that  which  most  may  betoken  true, 
virtuous,  and  celestial  joy !  To  which  intent,  because  surcease 
from  labour  is  necessary,  yet  not  so  necessary,  no,  not  on  the 
Sabbath  or  seventh  day  itself,  but  that  rarer  occasions  in  men^s 
particular  affairs,  subject  to  manifest  detriment  unless  they  be 
presently  followed,  may  with  very  good  conscience  draw  them 
sometimes  aside  from  the  ordinary  rule,  considering  the  favour- 
able dispensation  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  groundeth  on  this 
axiom,  "  Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  Mwkji.27; 

,  '  ^  Numb.  xr. 

ordained  for  man,^^  so  far  forth  as  concerneth  ceremonies  an-  ^s. 
nexed  to  the  principal  sanctification  thereof,  howsoever  the 
rigour  of  the  law  of  Moses  may  be  thought  to  import  the 
contrary;  if  we  regard  with  what  severity  the  violation  of 
Sabbaths  hath  been  sometime  punished,  a  thing  perhaps  the 
more  requisite  at  that  instant,  both-  because  the  Jews,  by 
reason  of  their  long  abode  in  a  place  of  continual  servile  toil^ 
could  not  suddenly  be  weaned  and  drawn  unto  contrary 
offices,  without  some  strong  impression  of  terror ;  and  also 
for  that  there  is  nothing  more  needful,  than  to  punish  with 
extremity  the  first  transgressions  of  those  laws  that  require  a 
more  exact  observation  for  many  ages  to  come ;  therefore,  as 
the  Jews,  superstitiously  addicted  to  their  Sabbaths^  rest  for 
a  long  time,^  not  without  danger  to  themselves  and  obloquy 

•  IIoXA&t  fklv  Bvciasy  iroAXAj  8i  «ol  Upofirjvias  tvavixe  r6  re  yhp  Tc\u(rToy  toO 
irmn  €if  alrhs  iar/jXiaKtrOj  <ical  t»  Brifioaii^  C'Ht'^^  oIk  iKax((rr7i  iyiyvero.  De 
Gaudio  dictum  apud  Dion,  lib.  Ix.  [c.  15.  p.  676.  ed.  Han.  1606.] 

^  "  Hi  Tacare  consueti  sunt  septima  die,  et  ncque  anna  portare  in  praedictis 
diebus;  neqne  terrse  culturam  contingere,  neque  alterias  ciijuspiam  curam  habere 
patiantur,  sed  in  templis  extendentes  manna  adorare  usqae  ad  vespenmi  soliti  sunt 
Ingrediente  vero  in  civitatem  Ptolemseo  Lago  cum  exercitu  et  multis  hominibus,  cum 
cu&todire  debaerint  civitatem,  ipsis  atultitiam  observantibas,  provincia  quidem  domi- 
nam  rascepit  amaiissimum ;  lex  yero  manifestata  est  malam  habere  solennitatem.^ 
Agathaithid.  apud  Joseph,  lib.  I  contra  Apion.  [c.  22.  ad  fin.]  Vide  et  Dion.  lib. 
xxxrii. 
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Boos  V.   to  their  very  law,  did  afterwards  perceive  and  amend  wisely 

— '■ — ^  their  former  error,  not  doubting  that  bodily  labours  are  made 

1  Mac.  U.40.  by  necessity  venial,  though  otherwise,  especially  on  that  day, 

rest   be  more   convenient;    so   at  all   times,  the  voluntary 

scandalous  contempt  of  that   rest  from   labour,  wherewith 

Neh.xiii.    publicly  God  is  served,  we  cannot  too  severely  correct  and 

bridle. 
cod.iib.iu.  The  emperor  Constantino  having  with  over-great  facility 
licensed  Sundays'  labour  in  country  villages,  under  that  pre- 
tence, whereof  there  may  justly  no  doubt  sometime  considera- 
tion be  had,  namely,  lest  any  thing  which  God  by  his  provi- 
dence hath  bestowed  should  miscarry  not  being  taken  in  due 
time ;  Leo,  which  afterwards  saw  that  this  ground  would  not 
bear  so  general  and  large  indulgences  as  had  been  granted, 
doth  by  a  contrary  edict  both  reverse  and  severely  censure 
Leo  Con-  his  predccessor's  remissness,  saying,  ^^  We  ordain,  according  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Apostles 
thereby  directed,  that  on  the  sacred  day,  wherein  our  own 
integrity  was  restored,  all  do  rest  and  surcease  labour ;  that 
neither  husbandman,  nor  other,  on  that  day  put  their  hands 
to  forbidden  works.  For,  if  the  Jews  did  so  much  reverence 
their  sabbath,  which  was  but  a  shadow  of  ours,  are  not  we 
which  inhabit  the  light  and  truth  of  grace,  bound  to  honour 
that  day  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  honoured,  and  hath 
therein  delivered  us  both  from  dishonour  and  from  death! 
Are  we  not  bound  to  keep  it  singular  and  inviolable,  well  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  so  liberal  a  grant  of  the  rest,  and  not 
encroaching  upon  that  one  day  which  God  hath  chosen  to  his 
own  honour  ?  Were  it  not  reckless  neglect  of  religion  to  make 
that  very  day  common,  and  to  think  we  may  do  with  it  as 
T.c.iib.iu.  with  the  rest?"'  Imperial  laws  which  had  such  care  of  hal- 
Di'es  fe^tos.  lowiug,  especially  our  Lord''s  day,  did  not  omit  to  provide 
that  other  festival-times  might  be  kept  with  vacation  from 
labour,  whether  they  were  days  appointed  on  the  sudden,  as 
extraordinary  occasions  fell  out,  or  days  which  were  celebrated 
yearly  for  politic  and  civil  considerations;  or,  finally,  such 
days  as  Christian  religion  hath  ordained  in  Gtodi^s  Church. 

The  joy  that  setteth  aside  labour,  disperseth  those  things 
which  labour  gathereth.  For  gladness  doth  always  rise  from 
a  kind  of  fruition  and  happiness,  which  happiness  banisheth 
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ihe  cogitation  of  all  want,  it  needeth  nothing  but  only  the  book  t. 
bestowing  of  that  it  hath,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  felicity  "-^ — - 
that  felicity  hath,  is  to  spread  and  enlarge  itself.  It  cometh 
hereby  to  pass,  that  the  first  effect  of  joyfulness  is  to  rest,  be- 
cause it  seeketh  no  more ;  the  next,  because  it  aboundeth,  to 
giye.  The  root  of  both  is  the  glorious  presence  of  that  joy  of 
mind,  which  ariseth  from  the  manifold  considerations  of  God^s 
unspeakable  mercy,  into  which  considerations  we  are  led  by 
occasion  of  sacred  times. 

For,  how  could  the  Jewish  congregations  of  old  be  put  in 
mind  by  their  weekly  Sabbaths  what  the  world  reaped  through 
his  goodness,  which  did  of  nothing  create  the  world  ;  by  their 
yearly  Passover,  what  farewell  they  took  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
by  their  Pentecost,  what  ordinances,  laws,  and  statutes  their 
fathers  received  at  the  hands  of  God ;  by  their  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, with  what  protection  they  journeyed  from  place  to 
place,  through  so  many  fears  and  hazards,  during  the  tedious 
time  of  forty  years^  travel  in  the  wilderness ;  by  their  annual 
solemnity  of  Lots,  how  near  the  whole  seed  of  Israel  was  unto 
utter  extirpation,  when  it  pleased  that  great  God,  which 
guideth  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  to  change  the  coun- 
sels and  purposes  of  men,  that  the  same  hand  which  had 
dgned  a  decree,  in  the  opinion  both  of  them  that  granted  and 
of  them  that  procured  it,  irrevocable,  for  the  general  massacre 
of  man,  woman,  and  child,  became  the  buckler  of  their  pre- 
servation, that  no  one  hair  of  their  heads  might  be  touched ; 
the  same  days  which  had  been  set  for  the  pouring  out  of 
BO  much  innocent  blood,  were  made  the  days  of  their  exe- 
cution whose  malice  had  contrived  the  plot  thereof;  and 
the  self-same  persons  that  should  have  endured  whatsoever 
violence  and  rage  could  offer,  were  employed  in  the  just  re- 
venge of  cruelty,  to  give  unto  blood-thirsty  men  the  taste  of 
their  own  cup ;  or  how  can  the  Church  of  Christ  now  endure 
to  be  so  much  called  on  and  preached  unto  by  that  which  Matt, 
every  dominical  day  throughout  the  year,  that  which  year  by  MarkiTi.i; 
year  so  many  festival-times,  if  not  commanded  by  the  Apostles  i. 
themselves,*  whose  care  at  that  time  was  of  greater  things, 

*  **ApoaiMM  propositum  fiiit,  non  at  leges  de  festis  diebui  celebrandis  sancirent ; 
led  vt  nett  Tirendi  lationis  et  pietatis  nobis  anctores  essent^^  Socrat  Hist  lib.  it. 
cap.  21. 
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Book  V.    jet  instituted  either  by  such  universal  authority  as  no  man,* 
~^^  or  at  the  least  such  as  we  with  no  reason  may  despise,  doth, 

1  Co'-^^V  as  sometime  the  holy  angels  did  from  heaven,  sing,  "Glory  be 
10;  Luke ii.  unto  God  on  high,  peace  on  earth,  towards  men  good  will,'"* 
(for  this  in  effect  is  the  very  song  that  all  Christian  feasts  do 
apply  as  their  several  occasions  require ;)  how  should  'the  days 
and  times  continually  thus  inculcate  what  God  hath  done,  and 
we  refuse  to  agnize  the  benefit  of  such  remembrances ;  that 
very  benefit  which  caused  Moses  to  acknowledge  those  guides 
of  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  moon,  which  enlighten  the 
world,  not  more  profitable  to  nature  by  giving  all  things  life, 
than  they  are  to  the  Church  of  God  by  occasion  of  the  use 
they  have  in  regard  of  the  appointed  festival-times!     That 
which  the  head  of  all  philosophers  hath  said  of  women,  "  If 
they  be  good,  the  half  of  the  commonwealth  is  happy  wherein 
they  are;'"  the  same  we  may  fitly  apply  to  times;  well  to 
celebrate  these  religious  and  sacred  days,  is  to  spend  the  flower 
of  our  time  happily.     They  are  the  splendour  and  outward 
dignity  of  our  religion,  forcible  witnesses  of  ancient  truth,  pro- 
vocations to  the  exercises  of  all  piety,  shadows  of  our  endless 
felicity  in  heaven,  on  earth  everlasting  records  and  memorials ; 
wherein  they  which  cannot  be  drawn  to  hearken  unto  that 
we  teach,  may  only  by  looking  upon  that  we  do,  in  a  manner 
read  whatsoever  we  believe, 
^'inted  M '      LXXII.  The  matching  of  contrary  things  together  is  a  kind 
J^^^"^"of  illustration  to  both.     Having  therefore  spoken  thus  much 
SdiM*^'    ®^  festival-days,  the  next  that  offer  themselves  to  hand  are  the 
Church  if*  ^^y^  of  pensive  humiliation  and  sorrow.     Fastings  are  either 
^^*  of  men's  own  free  and  voluntary  accord,  as  their  particular 

devotion  doth  move  them  thereunto ;  or  else  they  are  publicly 
enjoined  in  the  Church,  and  required  at  the  hands  of  all  men. 
There  are  which  altogether  disallow  not  the  former  kind  ;•*  and 

■  *'  Quae  toto  terrarum  orbe  scrvantur,  vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  vel  conciliis  ge- 
neralibus  quorum  est  saluberrima  in  Ecclcsia  auctoritas,  statu ta  esse  intelligere 
licet ;  sicuti  quod  Domini  passio,  et  resurrectio,  et  in  caelum  ascensns,  et  adventus 
Spiritus  Sancti,  anniyeraaria  solennitate  celebrantur,"  August.  Epist  cxviiL  [al.  lir. 

C.I.] 

•^  "I  will  not  enter  now  to  discuss,  whether  it  were  well  done  to  £Eist  in  all 
places  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place.  You  oppose  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine ;  I  could  oppose  Ignatius  and  Tertullian ;  whereof  the  one  saith,  It  is 
mftM^  a  detestable  thing  to  fiist  upon  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  to  kill 
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the  latter  they  greatly  commend,  so  that  it  be  upon  extraor-  book  v. 

dinary  occasions  only,  and  after  one  certain  manner  exercised.  — ' - 

But  yearly  or  weekly  fasts,  such  as  ours  in  the  Church  of 
England,  they  allow  no  further  than  as  the  temporal  state  of 
the  land  doth  require  the  same,  for  the  maintenance  of  sea* 
faring  men  and  preservation  of  cattle ;  because  the  decay  of 
the  one,  and  the  waste  of  the  other,  could  not  well  be  pre- 
Tented  but  by  a  politic  order  appointing  some  such  usual 
change  of  diet  as  ours  is.  We  are,  therefore,  the  rather  to 
make  it  manifest  in  all  men'^s  eyes,  that  set  times  of  fasting, 
appointed  in  spiritual  considerations  to  be  kept  by  all  sorts  of 
men,  took  not  their  beginning  either  from  Montanus,  or  any 
other  whose  heresies  may  prejudice  the  credit  and  due  estima- 
tion thereof,  but  have  their  ground  in  the  law  of  nature,  are 
allowable  in  Gt)d^s  sight,  were  in  all  ages  heretofore,  and  may 
till  the  world^s  end  be  observed,  not  without  singular  use  and 
benefit. 

Much  hurt  hath  grown  to  the  Church  of  God  through  a  false 
imagination  that  fasting  standeth  men  in  no  stead  for  any 
spiritual  respect,  but  only  to  take  down  the  frankness  of  nature, 
and  to  tame  the  wildness  of  flesh.  Whereupon  the  world  being 
bold  to  surfeit,  doth  now  blush  to  fast,  supposing  that  men 
when  they  fast,  do  rather  bewray  a  disease  than  exercise  a 
virtue.  I  much  wonder  what  they  who  are  thus  persuaded 
do  think,  what  conceit  they  have  concerning  the  fasts  of  the 
Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself. 

The  affections  of  joy  and  grief  are  so  knit  unto  all  the 
actions  of  man'*s  life,  that  whatsoever  we  can  do,  or  may  be 

the  Lord.  Tertal].  de  Coron.  Mil  [c.  3.]  Ignatina,  Epitt  ad  Philippen.  [c  13.] 
And  althoagh  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  being  private  men  at  Rome,  wonld  have  so 
done  ;  yet  it  followeth  not,  that  if  they  had  been  citizens  and  ministers  there,  they 
voold  have  done  it  And  if  they  had  done  so,  yet  it  followeth  not,  but  that  they 
voold  have  spoken  against  that  appointment  of  days,  and  vofioBttFiw  of  fasting,  whereof 
Ensebios  saith,  that  Montanus  was  the  first  author.  I  speak  of  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  done.  For  otherwise  I  know,  they  both  thought  corruptly  of  fiisting ; 
when  as  the  one  saith,  it  was  a  remedy  or  reward  to  fast  other  days,  but  in  Lent  not 
to  fiwt  was  sin ;  and  the  other  asketh,  what  salvation  we  can  obtain,  if  we  blot  not 
out  oar  sina  by  £isting,  seeing  that  the  Scripture  saith,  that  &sting  and  alms  do  deliver 
ham  tin  ;  and  therefore  calleth  them  new  teachers,  that  shut  out  the  merit  of  fasting. 
Aognst  de  Temp.  IziL  Serm.  [al.  seim.  142.  §.  1.  Append.]  Ambr.  lib.  x.  Epist  [aL 
ep.  63.  §.  16,  17.]"    T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  30. 
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boorv.    done  unto  us,  the  sequel  thereof  is  coutinually  the  one  or 

'' ^  the  other  affection.     Wherefore,  considering  that  they  which 

grieve  and  joy  as  they  ought,  cannot  possibly  otherwise  live 
than  as  they  should,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  most  absolute 
and  perfect  school  of  all  virtue,  hath,  by  the  special  direction 
of  God's  good  Spirit,  hitherto  always  inured  men  from  their 
infancy,  partly  with  days  of  festival-exercise  for  the  framing 
of  the  one  affection,  and  partly  with  times  of  a  contrary  sort 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  other.  Howbeit,  over  and  besides 
this,  we  must  note,  that  as  resting,  so  fasting  likewise,  at- 
tendeth  sometimes  no  less  upon  the  actions  of  the  higher  than 
upon  the  affections  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mind.  Fasting 
(saith  TertuUian)  is  a  work  of  reverence  towards  Crod.  The 
end  thereof,  sometimes  elevation  of  mind,  sometimes  the  pur- 
pose thereof  clean  contrary.  The  cause  why  Moses  in  the 
mount  did  so  long  fast,  was  mere  divine  speculation ;  the  cause 
why  David,  humiliation."  Our  hfe  is  a  mixture  of  good  with 
evil.**  When  we  are  partakers  of  good  things,  we  joy ;  neither 
can  we  but  grieve  at  the  contrary.  If  that  befall  us  which 
maketh  glad,  our  festival- solemnities  declare  our  rejoicing  to 
be  in  him,  whose  mere  undeserved  mercy  is  the  author  of  all 
happiness ;  if  any  thing  be  either  imminent  or  present  which 
we  shun,  our  watchings,  fastings,  cries,  and  tears  are  unfeigned 
testimonies  that  ourselves  we  condemn  as  the  only  causes  of 
our  own  misery,  and  do  all  acknowledge  him  no  less  inclinable 
than  able  to  save.  And  because  as  the  memory  of  the  one, 
•though  past,  reneweth  gladness ;  so  the  other,  called  again  to 
mind,  doth  make  the  wound  of  our  just  remorse  to  bleed  anew; 
which  wound  needeth  often  touching  the  more,  for  that  we 
are  generally  more  apt  to  calendar  saints'  than  sinners'  days ; 
therefore,  there  is  in  the  Church  a  care  not  to  iterate  the  one 
alone,  but  to  have  frequent  repetition  of  the  other.  Never  to 
seek  after  God  saving  only  when  either  the  crib  or  the  whip 
doth  constrain,  were  brutish  servility,  and  a  great  derogation 

»  **  Neque  enim  cibi  tempus  in  pcriciilo :  semper  inedia  moeroris  sequela  est." 
TertuU.  de  Jejun.  [c.  7.] 

^  Mi}8«b  8*  ^o\a$4rw  riiif  &Kparov  ica2  it/uyrj  h^mifx^'P^  ^'*  oitpayov  Karafitdrtiy 
M  T^v  yTJVj  &XA*  iyKinparai  i^  ifufnu^.  oh  yhp  tieurty  6  irar^p  rh  iufOfn^wv  y4yos 
\^ais  Kot  69^ytus  Kot  Ax^^^*"  &»uirois  ifMpdp^cBat,  irapifu^t  Z\  koL  Tt}s  afitivovos 
^vtf'ews,  cdSicCcroi  tcot\  Koi  yaXiiviAcrai  r^v  ^vx^p  iiKcu^tu.  Philo  de  Abraham, 
[vol.  ii.  p.  29.  cd.  Mang.] 
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to  the  worth  of  that  which  is  most  predominant  in  man,  if  book  y. 
sometime  it  bad  not  a  kind  of  voluntary  access  to  God,  and  of — '  "'' 
conference,  as  it  were,  with  God,  all  these  inferior  considera- 
tions laid  aside.     In  which  sequestration,  forasmuch  as  higher  John  iy.  s4. 
cogitations  do  naturally  drown  and  bury  all  inferior  cares,  the 
mind  may  as  well  forget  natural  both  food  and  sleep,  by  being 
carried  above  itself  with  serious  and  heavenly  meditation,  as  by 
being  cast  down  with  heaviness,  drowned  and  swallowed  up  of 
sorrow. 

Albeit,  therefore,  concerning  Jewish  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  meats  as  being  unclean,  the  Apostle  doth  teach,  that 
"the kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  nor  drink;*"  that  "food  Rom. xir. 
commendeth  us  not  unto  God,^^  whether  we  take  it  or  abstain 
from  it ;  that  if  we  eat,  we  are  not  thereby  the  more  accept- 
able in  his  sight ;  nor  the  less,  if  we  eat  not ;  bis  purpose, 
notwithstanding,  was  far  from  any  intent  to  derogate  from 
that  fasting,  which  is  no  such  scrupulous  abstinence  as  only 
reiuseth  some  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks,  lest  they  make  them 
unclean  that  taste  them ;  but  an  abstinence  whereby  we  either 
interrupt  or  otherwise  abridge  the  care  of  our  bodily  suste- 
nance, to  shew  by  this  kind  of  outward  exercise  the  serious 
intention  of  our  minds  fixed  on  heavenlier  and  better  desires^  the 
earnest  hunger  and  thirst  whereof  depriveth  the  body  of  those 
usual  contentments,  which  otherwise  are  not  denied  unto  it. 

These  being  in  nature  the  first  causes  that  induce  fasting, 
the  next  thing  which  followeth  to  be  considered,  is  the  ancient 
practice  thereof  amongst  the  Jews.  Touching  whose  private 
voluntary  fasts  the  precept  which  our  Saviour  gave  them  was, 
"When  ye  fast,  look  not  sour,  as  hypocrites:  for  they  dis- Matt w. i«. 
figure  their  faces,  that  they  might  seem  to  men  to  fast.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  When  thou  fastest, 
anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  face,  that  thou  seem  not  unto 
men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  thee  openly."'  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  would  not  teach  the  manner  of  doing,  much 
less  propose  a  reward  for  doing  that  which  were  not  both  holy 
and  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  The  Pharisees  weekly  bound 
themselves  unto  double  fasts,  neither  are  they  for  this  re- 
proved. Often  fasting,  which  was  a  virtue  in  John's  disciples, 
conld  not  in  them  of  itself  be  a  vice ;  and,  therefore,  not  the 

e2 
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ch*h:^i   ^f^®'^®*'  ^f  ^^^^^  fasting,  but  their  hypocrisy  therein,  wb8 

blamed. 
xK^7°r         ^^  public  enjoined  fasts,  upon  causes  extraordinary,  the  ex- 
JJj^^jjj,    antiples  in  Scripture  are  so  far  frequent,  that  they  need  no  par- 
JudSTii!''  *ic^^^^  rehearsal.     Public  extraordinary  fastings  were  some- 
3i\*i?**^*  times  for  one  only  day,  sometimes  for  three,  sometimes  for 
xMTia-    seven.     Touching  fasts  not  appointed  for  any  such  extraor- 
la^'u^it.*'  di^^ry  causes,  but  either  yearly,  or  monthly,  or  weekly  ob- 
xxiii;  xTi.  gerved  and  kept;    first,  upon  the  ninth  day  of  that  month* 
the  tenth  whereof  was  the  feast  of  expiation,  they  were  com- 
manded of  Grod  that  every  soul,  year  by  year,  should  afflict 
itself.    Their  yearly  fasts  every  fourth  month,  in  regard  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  entered  by  the  enemy ;  every  fifth,  for  the 
memory  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple ;  every  seventh,  for 
the  treacherous  destruction  and  death  of  Gedaliah,  the  very 
last  stay  which  they  had  to  lean  unto  in  their  greatest  misery ; 
every  tenth,  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when  siege  began 
first  to  be  laid  against  them:   all  these  not  commanded  by 
God  himself,  but  ordained  by  a  public  constitution  of  their 
zach.  vui.  own,  the  Prophet  Zachary  expressly  toucheth.     That  St.  Je- 
xKxii ;    '    rome,  following  the  tradition  of  the  Hebrews,  doth  make  the 
'  first  a  memorial  of  the  breaking  of  those  two  tables,  when 
Moses  descended  from  mount  Sinai ;  the  second,  a  memorial 
as  well  of  Gt>d^s  indignation,  condemning  them  to  forty  years^ 
travail  in  the  desert,  as  of  his  wrath  in  permitting  Chaldeans 
to  waste,  bum,  and  destroy  their  city ;  the  last  a  memorial  of 
heavy  tidings,  brought  out  of  Jewry  to  Ezekiel  and  the  rest, 
which  lived  as  captives  in  foreign  parts :  the  difference  is  not 
of  any  moment,  considering  that  each  time  of  sorrow  is  na- 
turally evermore  a  register  of  all  such  grievous  events  as  have 
Vide  Riber.  happened  either  in,  or  near  about,  the  same  time.     To  these 
ai."  ^'  ^^  I  might  add  sundry  other  fasts,  about  twenty  in  number,  or- 
dained amongst  them  by  like  occasions,  and  observed  in  like 
manner,  besides  their  weekly  abstinence,  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, throughout  the  whole  year. 

*  Philo  de  hujus  fetti  jejnnio  ita  loquitur:  Ov  airloy,  ov  worhv  Itcori  vpocr- 
fviyKourOai,  KoBapcus  thws  BtayoiaiSj  fUfBtyhs  ivox^owros  fafih  ifAVoHiCoyros  awfut- 
rucov  wdSovs,  iiroia  tpiXet  cvftficUv^iv  ix  irXi^cr/uoi^s,  iofnii(wri¥  lkaffK6yLfV0i  rhw 
war4pa  rov  icayrhs  datais  tbxcus,  Zi*  &v  itfim/iffrlay  fiiif  ira\cu»y  iLfxapnifidrMy, 
mijaw  9k  jcoi  kir6\au<ritf  viwv  iayciBw  tMcurw  alru<r9ai,     P.  447. 
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When  men  fasted,  it  was  not  always  after  one  and  the    book  v. 

'  -^  Ch.  Ixxii. 


same  sort ;  but  either  by  depriving  themselves  wholly  of  all 
food  during  the  time  that  their  fasts  continued,  or  by  abating 
both  the  quantity  and  kind  of  diet.     We  have  of  the  one  a 
plain  example  in  the  Ninevites'  fasting,  and  as  plain  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  other  in  the  Prophet  Daniel ;  '^  I  was  (saith  Dan.  x.  9, 
he)  in  heaviness  for  three  weeks  of  days ;  I  ate  no  pleasant 
bread,  neither  tasted  flesh  nor  wine.^     Their  tables,  when 
they  gave  themselves  to  fasting,  had  not  that  usual  furniture 
of  such  dishes  as  do  cherish  blood  with  blood ;  but  for  food,' 
tbey  had  bread ;    for  suppage,  salt ;    and  for  sauce,  herbs. 
Whereunto  the  Apostles  may  be  thought  to  allude,  saying,  Rom.  xiT. 
^^  One  believeth  he  may  eat  all  things,  another  which  is  weak  u'b.  a. 
(and  maketh  a  conscience  of  keeping  those  customs  which  the  Joriniaii. 
Jewa  observe)  eateth  herbs.""     This  austere  repast  they  took  ji*o,«i.].' 
in  the  evening  after  abstinence  the  whole  day :  for  to  forfeit  a  J  « 
noon^s  meal,  and  then  to  recompense  themselves  at  night,  2f^^. 
was  not  their  use ;  nor  did  they  ever  accustom  themselves  on  ^-  Q^ 

''  ost  de  tern- 

Sabbaths,  or  festival-days,  to  fast.  ISE?/ca** 

And  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  in  some  sort  they  ^  '<3^* 
did  not  always  fast  the  Sabbath.  Their  fastings  were  partly 
in  token  of  penitency,  humiliation,  grief,  and  sorrow,  partly 
in  sign  of  devotion  and  reverence  towards  God.  Which  se- 
cond consideration  (I  dare  not  peremptorily  and  boldly  affirm 
any  thing)  might  induce  to  abstain  till  noon,  as  their  manner 
was  on  fasting-days  to  do  till  night.  May  it  not  very  well  be 
thought,  that  hereunto  the  sacred  Scripture  doth  give  some  Nehem. 
secret  kind  of  testimony!  Josephus  is  plain,  that  the  sixth 
boor**  (the  day  they  divided  into  twelve)  was  wont  on  the 
Sabbath  always  to  call  them  home  unto  meat.  Neither  is  it 
improbable,  but  that  the  heathens  did  therefore  so  often  up- 
braid them  with  fasting  on  that  day.®  Besides,  they  which 
found  so  great  fault  with  our  Lord^s  disciples,  for  rubbing  a 

*  '^Pnram  et  sine  animalibus  ooenam.'*^  Apul.  in  Aadep.  in  fin.  '^Pastom  et 
potmn  pnra  nosse,  non  ventris  scilicet,  sed  animse  causa.^  Tertul.  de  Poenit  [c  9.] 
Vide  PM.  lib.  de  Vita  contempl. 

^  '*Hora  sexta,  quae  Sabbatit  nostriB  ad  prandinm  Tocare  aolet,  superrenit** 
Joseph.  Jib.  de  Vita  sua.  [§.  54.] 

*  **  Sabbata  Jndaeorum  a  Mose  in  omne  sevum  jejnnio  dicata.^  Justin,  lib.  zxzri. 
[c  2.]  **  Ne  Judseus  quidem,  mi  Tiber!.,  tarn  libenter  Sabbati  jejunium  servat,  quam 
ego  hodte  servavi.**     Sucton.  in  Octav.  cap.  7G. 
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Book  V.    few  ears  of  com  in  their  bands  on  the  Sabbath-day,  are  not 

-^- '  unlikely  to  have  aimed  also  at  the  same  mark.     For  neither 

was  the  bodily  pain  so  great  that  it  should  offend  them  in 
that  respect,  and  the  very  manner  of  defence  which  our  Sa- 
viour there  useth  is  more  direct  and  literal  to  justify  the 
breach  of  the  Jewish  custom  in  fasting  than  in  working  at 
that  time.  Finally,  the  Apostles  afterwards  themselves,  when 
€rod  first  gave  them  the  gift  of  tongues,  whereas  some  in  dis- 
dain and  spite  termed  grace  drunkenness,  it  being  then  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  but  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  day  spent^ 
Actsii.  IS.  they  use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  other  cavil,  ^^  These 
men  (saith  Peter)  are  not  drunk,  as  you  suppose,  since  as  yet 
the  third  hour  of  the  day  is  not  overpast.*" 

Howbeit,  leaving  this  in  suspense,  as  a  thing  not  altogether 
certainly  known,  and  to  come  from  Jews  to  Christians,  we 
1  Cor.  Tii.  find  that  of  private  voluntary  fastings  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
vi.  a;xi!  speaketh  more  than  once.  And  (saith  Tertullian)  they  are 
3  '  '  sometime  commanded  throughout  the  Church,  ^'  Ex  aliqua 
sollicitudinis  ecclesiastical  causa,^^  the  care  and  fear  of  the 
Church  so  requiring.  It  doth  not  appear,  that  the  Apostles 
ordained  any  set  and  certain  days  to  be  generally  kept  of  all. 
Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  fore-signified,  that 
when  himself  should  be  taken  from  them,  his  absence  would 
soon  make  them  apt  to  fast,  it  seemeth,  that  even  as  the  first 
festival-day  appointed  to  be  kept  of  the  Church  was  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  return  from  the  dead,  so  the  first  sorrowful  and 
mournful  day  was  that  which  we  now  observe  in  memory  of 
his  departure  out  of  this  world.  And  because  there  could  be 
no  abatement  of  grief  till  they  saw  him  raised,  whose  death 
was  the  occasion  of  their  heaviness ;  therefore,  the  day  he  lay 
in  the  sepulchre  hath  been  also  kept  and  observed  as  a  weep- 
ing day.  The  custom  of  fasting  these  two  days  before  Easter, 
ipnat.  is  undoubtedly  most  ancient:  insomuch  that  Ignatius,  not 
PhiHp.  [c  thinking  him  a  Catholic  Christian  man  which  did  not  abhor, 
and  (as  the  state  of  the  Church  was  then)  avoid  fasting  on  the 
Jews'*  Sabbath,  doth  notwithstanding  except  for  ever  that  one 
Sabbath  or  Saturday  which  falleth  out  to  be  the  Eastei^eve, 
as  with  us  it  always  doth,  and  did  sometimes  also  with  them 
which  kept  at  that  time  their  Easter  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  as  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was.     It  came  afterwards 
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to  be  an  order,  that  even  as  the  day  of  Chrisf  s  resurrection,   Book  y. 

80  the  other  two,  in  memory  of  his  death  and  burial,  were  — ^ '" 

weekly.  But  this,  when  St.  Ambrose  lived,  had  not  as  yet 
taken  place  throughout  all  churches,  no  not  in  Milan,  where 
himself  was  bishop.  And  for  that  cause  he  saith,  that  although 
at  Rome  he  observed  the  Saturday'^s  fast,  because  such  was 
then  the  custom  in  Rome,  nevertheless  in  his  own  Church  at 
home  he  did  otherwise.  The  churches  which  did  not  observe 
that  day,  had  another  instead  thereof,  which  was  the  Wed- 
nesday, for  that  when  they  judged  it  meet  to  have  weekly  a 
day  of  humiliation,  besides  that  whereon  our  Saviour  suffered 
death,  it  seemed  best  to  make  their  choice  of  that  day  es- 
pecially, whereon  the  Jews  are  thought  to  have  first  contrived 
tbeir  treason,  together  with  Judas,  against  Christ.  So  that 
the  instituting  and  ordaining  both  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
times  of  like  exercise,  is  as  the  Church  shall  judge  expedient 
for  men^s  good. 

And  concerning  every  Christian  man^s  duty  herein,  surely 
that  which  Augustine  and  Ambrose  are  before  alleged  to  have 
done,  is  such  as  all  men  favouring  equity  must  needs  allow 
and  follow,  if  they  affect  peace.  As  for  their  specified  errors, 
I  will  not  in  this  place  dispute,  whether  voluntary  fasting  with 
a  virtuous  purpose  of  mind  be  any  medicinable  remedy  of 
evil,  or  a  duty  acceptable  unto  Qod,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
even  rewardable  as  other  offices  are  which  proceed  from 
Christian  piety;  whether  wilfully  to  break  and  despise  the 
wholesome  laws  of  the  Cliurch  herein,  be  a  thing  which  of- 
fendeth  God ;  whether  truly  it  may  not  be  said,  that  penitent 
both  weeping  and  fasting  are  means  to  blot  out  sin,  means 
whereby  through  6od'*s  unspeakable  and  undeserved  mercy 
we  obtain  or  procure  ourselves  pardon;  which  attainment 
unto  any  gracious  benefit  by  him  bestowed,  the  phrase  of 
antiquity  useth  to  express  by  the  name  of  merit ;  but  if  either 
St.  Augustine  or  St.  Ambrose  have  taught  any  wrong  opinion, 
seeing  they  which  reprove  them  are  not  altogether  free  from 
error,  I  hope  they  will  think  it  no  error  in  us  so  to  censure 
men's  smaller  faults,  that  their  virtues  be  not  thereby  gene- 
rally prejudiced.  And  if  in  churches  abroad,  where  we  are 
not  subject  to  power  or  jurisdiction,  discretion  should  teach  us 
for  peace  and  quietness'  sake  to  frame  ourselves  to  other  men's 
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Book  V.    example,  is  it  meet  that  at  home,  where  our  freedom  is  lesSt 

— '"  our  boldness  should  be  more !  Is  it  our  duty  to  oppugu,  in  the 

churches  whereof  we  are  ministers,  the  rites  and  customs  which 
in  foreign  churches  piety  and  modesty  did  teach  us  as  strangers 
not  to  oppugn,  but  to  keep  without  show  of  contradiction  or. 
dislike !  Why  oppose  they  the  name  of  a  minister  in  this  case 
unto  the  state  of  a  private  man  l  Doth  their  order  exempt 
them  from  obedience  to  laws!  That  which  their  office  and 
place  requireth,  is  to  shew  themselves  patterns  of  reverend  sub- 
jection, not  authors  and  masters  of  contempt  towards  ordi- 
nances ;  the  strength  whereof  when  they  seek  to  weaken,  they 
do  but  in  truth  discover  to  the  world  their  own  imbecilities, 
which  a  great  deal  wiselier  they  might  conceal. 

But  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  we  shall  by  so 

much  the  better  both  understand  and  love,  if  to  that  which 

hitherto  hath  been  spoken  there  be  somewhat  added  for  more 

particular  declaration,  how  heretics  have  partly  abused  fasts, 

and  partly  bent  themselves  against  the  lawful  use  thereof  in 

the  Church  of  God.     Whereas  therefore  Ignatius  hath  said, 

if  any  keep  Sundays'  or  Saturdays'  fasts,*  (one  only  Saturday 

in  the  year  excepted,)  that  man  is  no  better  than  a  murderer 

of  Christ ;  the  cause  of  such  his  earnestness  at  that  time  was 

Vide  iren.  the  impiety  of  certain  heretics,  which  thought  that  this  world 

»~i.       being  corruptible  could  not  be  made  but  by  a  very  evil  author. 

Hieret'.       Aud  therefore  as  the  Jews  did,  by  the  festival-solemnity  of 

20—24, 27,  ,  ...  ^        J  J     ^ 

28,ct4i,42.  their  Sabbath,  rejoice  in  the  God  that  created  the  world,  as  in 
Canon.  the  author  of  all  goodness ;  so  those  heretics,  in  hatred  of  the 
Maker  of  the  world,  sorrowed,  wept,  and  fasted  on"  that  day, 
as  being  the  birthday  of  all  evil.  And  as  Christian  men  of 
sound  belief  did  solemnize  the  Sunday  in  joyfiil  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  so  likewise  at  the  self-same  time  such 
heretics  as  denied  his  resurrection  did  the  contrary  to  them 
which  held  it ;  when  the  one  sort  rejoiced,  the  other  fasted. 
Against  those  heretics  which  have  urged  perpetual  abstinence 
from  certain  meats,  as  being  in  their  very  nature  unclean, 
the  Church  hath  still  bent  herself  as  an  enemy ;  St.  Paul 
giving  charge  to  take  heed  of  them,  which,  under  any  such  opi- 
nion, should  utterly  forbid  the  use  of  meats  or  drinks.     The 

•  Elf  Til  Kvpiaic^K  ^  ffdfifiarop  v9}(rTc^«i  w\^it  Ivhs  cafifidrov,  olros  xp^aroKr6w$ 
iffri     EpiBt.  ad  Philip,  [c.  13.] 
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Apostles  themselves  forbade  some,   as  the  order   taken   at    booct. 

Jemsalem  declareth ;  but  the  cause  of  their  so  doing  we  all  — '• ' 

know. 

Again,  when  Tertnllian,  together  with  such  as  were  his 
followers,  began  to  Montanize,  and  pretending  to  perfect  the 
seyeritj  of  Christian  discipline,  brought  in  sundry  unaccus- 
tomed days  of  fasting,  continued  their  fasts  a  great  deal 
longer,  and  made  them  more  rigorous  than  the  use  of  the 
Church  had  been  ;  the  minds  of  men  being  somewhat  moved 
at  so  great  and  sudden  novelty,  the  cause  was  presently  in- 
quired into.  After  notice  taken  how  the  Montanists  held 
these  additions  to  be  supplements  of  the  Qospel,  whereunto 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  did  now  mean  to  put,  as  it  were,  the 
last  hand,  and  was  therefore  newly  descended  upon  Montanus, 
whose  orders  all  Christian  men  were  no  less  to  obey,  than  the 
laws  of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  this  abstinence  the  Church 
abhorred  likewise,  and  that  justly.  Whereupon  Tertullian 
proclaiming  even  open  war  to  the  Church,  maintained  Mon* 
tanism,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  fast,  and  entitled 
the  same,  A  Treatise  of  Fasting  against  the  Opinion  of  the 
Carnal  Sari.  In  which  treatise,  nevertheless,  because  so  much 
is  sound  and  good,  as  doth  either  generally  concern  the  use,  or 
in  particular  declare  the  custom  of  the  Churches  fasting  in 
those  times,  men  are  not  to  reject  whatsoever  is  alleged  out 
of  that  book  for  confirmation  of  the  truth.  His  error  dis- 
closeth  itself  in  those  places  where  he  defendeth  his  fasts  to 
be  duties  necessary  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  to  observe, 
as  commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  with  the  same 
authority  from  whence  all  other  apostolical  ordinances  came, 
both  being  the  laws  of  God  himself,  without  any  other  dis* 
tinction  or  difference,  saving  only,  that  he  which  before  had 
declared  his  will  by  Paul  and  Peter,  did  now  further  reveal 
the  same  by  Montanus  also.  ^'  Against  us  ye  pretend,  (saith  [De  /ejua. 
Tertullian,)  that  the  public  orders  which  Christianity  is  bound  ^ 
to  keep,  were  delivered  at  the  first,  and  that  no  new  thing  is 
to  be  added  thereunto.  Stand,  if  you  can,  upon  this  point ; 
for  behold,  I  challenge  you  for  fasting  more  tban  at  Easter 
yourselves.  But  in  fine  ye  answer,  that  these  things  are  to 
be  done  as  established  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  men, 
and  not  by  virtue  or  force  of  any  divine  commandment.  Well 
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Book  V.    then  (lie  addeth)  ye  have  removed  your  first  footing,  and  gone 
'  '  ^^  '  beyond  that  which  was  delivered,  by  doing  more  than  was  at 


the  first  imposed  upon  you.  You  say,  you  must  do  that 
which  your  own  judgments  have  allowed :  we  require  your 
obedience  to  that  which  God  himself  doth  institute.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  men  to  their  own  will  should  yield  that,  which 
to  God^s  commandment  they  will  not  grant !  Shall  the  plea- 
sure of  men  prevail  more  with  you,  than  the  power  of  God 
himself?'' 

These  places  of  Tertullian  for  fasting  have  worthily  been 
put  to  silence ;  and  as  worthily  Aerius  condemned  for  oppo- 
sition against  fasting.  The  one  endeavoured  to  bring  in  such 
fasts  as  the  Church  ought  not  to  receive ;  the  other,  to  over- 
throw such  as  already  it  had  received  and  did  observe:  the 
one  was  plausible  unto  many,  by  seeming  to  hate  carnal  loose- 
ness and  riotous  excess  much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
did;  the  other  drew  hearers,  by  pretending  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  liberty :  the  one  thought  his  cause  very  strongly 
upheld,  by  making  invective  declamations  with  a  pale  and 
withered  countenance  against  the  Church,  by  filling  the  ears 
of  his  starved  hearers  with  speech  suitable  to  such  men's 
humours,  and  by  telling  them,  no  doubt,  to  their  marvellous 
{Tormii.  de  couteutment  and  likiniof,  *'  Our  new  prophecies  are  refused, 

Jejun.  c.  l.J  ,  . 

they  are  despised.  Is  it  because  Montanus  doth  preach  some 
other  God,  or  dissolve  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  overthrow 
any  canon  of  faith  and  hope !  No,  our  crime  is,  we  teach  that 
men  ought  to  fast  more  often  than  marry;  the  best  feast- 
maker  is  with  them  the  perfectest  saint,  they  are  assuredly 
mere  spirit ;  and  therefore  these  our  corporal  devotions  please 
them  not;"  thus  the  one  for  Montanus  and  his  superstition. 
The  other  in  a  clean  contrary  tune  against  the  religion  of  the 
H«JSi!  r75  Church :  "  These  set  fasts  away  with  them,  for  they  are 
c.  3.]  '  Jewish,  and  bring  men  under  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  if  I  will 
fast,  let  me  choose  my  time,  that  Christian  liberty  be  not 
abridged."  Hereupon  their  glory  was  to  fast  especially  upon 
the  Sunday,  because  the  order  of  the  Church  was  on  that  day 
[Ibid.]  not  to  fast.  "  On  Church  fasting-days,  and  especially  the  week 
before  Easter,  when  with  us  (saith  Epiphanius)  custom  ad- 
mitteth  nothing  but  lying  down  upon  the  earth,  abstinence 
from  fleshly  delights  and  pleasures,  sorrowfulness,  dry  and 
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tiDsavoury  diet,  prayer,  watching,  fasting,  all  the  medicines  Bookv. 

which  holy  affections  can  minister ;  they  are  up  betimes  to  — '• '- 

take  in  of  the  strongest  for  the  belly,  and  when  their  veins 
are  well  swollen,  they  make  themselves  mirth  with  laughter 
at  this  our  service,  wherein  we  are  persuaded  we  please  God.^ 

By  this  of  Epiphanius  it  doth  appear,  not  only  what  fastings 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  those  times  used,  but  also  what  other 
parts  of  discipline  were  together  therewith  in  force,  according 
to  the  ancient  use  and  custom  of  bringing  all  men  at  certain 
times  to  a  due  consideration  and  an  open  humiliation  of  them- 
selves. Two  kinds  there  were  of  public  penitency :  the  one  be- 
longing to  notorious  offenders,  whose  open  wickedness  had  been 
scandalous ;  the  other  appertaining  to  the  whole  Church,  and 
unto  every  several  person  whom  the  same  containeth.  It  will 
be  answered,  that  touching  this  latter  kind,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised well  enough  by  men  in  private.  No  doubt  but  peni- 
tency is,  as  prayer,  a  thing  acceptable  unto  God,  be  it  in  public 
or  in  secret.  Howbeit,  as  in  the  one,  if  men  were  wholly 
left  to  their  own  voluntary  meditations  in  their  closets,  and 
not  drawn  by  laws  and  orders  unto  the  open  assemblies  of  the 
Church,  that  there  they  may  join  with  others  in  prayer ;  it 
may  be  soon  conjectured  what  Christian  devotion  that  way 
would  come  unto  in  a  short  time :  even  so  in  the  other,  we  are 
by  sufficient  experience  taught,  how  little  it  booteth  to  tell 
men  of  washing  away  their  sins  with  tears  of  repentance,  and 
so  to  leave  them  altogether  unto  themselves.  O  Lord,  what 
heaps  of  grievous  transgressions  have  we  committed,  the  best 
and  perfectest,  the  most  righteous  amongst  us  all ;  and  yet 
clean  pass  them  over  unsorrowed  for,  unrepented  of,  only  be- 
cause the  Church  hath  forgotten  utterly  how  to  bestow  her 
wonted  times  of  discipline,  wherein  the  public  example  of  all 
was  unto  every  particular  person  a  most  effectual  means  to 
put  them  often  in  mind,  and  even  in  a  manner  to  draw  them 
to  that  which  now  we  all  quite  and  clean  forget,  as  if  penitency 
was  no  part  of  a  Christian  man'^s  duty  ! 

Again,  besides  our  private  offences,  which  ought  not  thus 
loosely  to  be  overslipped ;  suppose  we  the  body  and  corpora- 
tion of  the  Church  so  just,  that  at  no  time  it  needeth  to  shew 
itself  openly  cast  down,  in  regard  of  those  faults  arid  trans- 
gressions, which  though  they  do  not  properly  belong  unto  any 
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wi^ixxTi  ^^^^  ^^^  notwithstanding  a  special  sacrifice  appointed  for  them 
"~~~~~"  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  being  common  to  the  whole  society 
which  containeth  all,  must  needs  so  far  concern  every  man  in 
particular,  as  at  some  time  in  solemn  manner  to  require 
acknowledgment  with  more  than  daily  and  ordinary  testifica* 
tions  of  grief.  There  could  not  hereunto  a  fitter  preamble  be 
deyised,  than  that  memorable  Commination  set  down  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  our  practice  in  the  rest  were  suit- 
able. The  head  already  so  well  drawn  doth  but  wish  a  pro- 
portionable body.  And  by  the  preface  to  that  very  part  .of 
the  English  liturgy  it  may  appear,  how  at  the  first  setting 
down  thereof  no  less  was  intended.  For  so  we  are  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  those  words,  wherein  "  restitution  of  the  pri- 
mitive chiirch-discipline  is  greatly  wished  for,^'  touching  the 
manner  of  public  penance  in  time  of  Lent.  Wherewith  some 
being  not  much  acquainted,  but  having  framed  in  their  minds 
the  conceit  of  a  new  discipline  far  unlike  to  that  of  old,  they 
make  themselves  believe,  it  is  undoubtedly  this  their  discipline 
which  at  the  first  was  so  much  desired.  They  have  long  pre- 
tended that  the  whole  Scripture  is  plain  for  them.  If  now 
the  communion-book  make  for  them  too,  (I  well  think  the  one 
doth  as  much  as  the  other,)  it  may  be  hoped,  that  being  found 
such  a  well-wisher  unto  their  cause,  they  will  more  favour  it 
than  they  have  done. 

Having  therefore  hitherto  spoken  both  of  festival-days,  and 
so  much  of  solemn  fasts,  as  may  reasonably  serve  to  shew  the 
ground  thereof  in  the  law  of  nature ;  the  practice  partly  ap- 
pointed and  partly  allowed  of  God  in  the  Jewish  church ;  the 
like  continued  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  together  with  the 
sinister  oppositions,  either  of  heretics  erroneously  abusing  the 
same,  or  of  others  thereat  quarrelling  without  cause,  we  will 
only  collect  the  chiefest  points  as  well  of  resemblance  as  of 
difierence  between  them,  and  so  end.  First,  in  this  they  agree, 
that  because  nature  is  the  general  root  of  both,  therefore  both 
have  been  always  common  to  the  Church  with  infidels  and 
heathen  men.  Secondly,  they  also  herein  accord,  that  as  oft 
as  joy  is  the  cause  of  the  one,  and  grief  the  well-spring  of  the 
other,  they  are  incompatible.*     A  third  degree  of  affinity  be- 

•  **Vctat  Natalitia  Martynim  in   Quadrngesima  celebinri."    Cone   Laod.  cap. 
51,  52. 
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tween  them  is,  that  neither  being  acceptable  to  Ood  of  itself,   book  v. 

but  both  tokens  of  that  which  is  acceptable,  their  approbation  — • '- 

with  him  must  necessarily  depend  on  that  which  they  ought 
to  import  and  signify ;  so  that  if  herein  the  mind  dispose  not 
itself  aright,  whether  we  rest  or  fast,  we  offend.     A  fourth 
thing  common  unto  them,  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  thei«d.  i.  is; 
world  hath  always  grossly  and  palpably  offended  in  both ;  in- 
fidels, because  they  did  all  in  relation  to  false  gods ;  godless, 
sensual,  and  careless  minds,  for  that  there  is  in  them  no  con- 
stant, true,  and  sincere  affection  towards  those  things  which 
are'  pretended  by  such  exercise ;  yea,  certain  flattering  over- 
sights there  are,  wherewith  sundry,  and  they  not  of  the  worst 
sort,  may  be  easily  in  these  cases  led  awry,  even  through 
abundance  of  love  and  liking  to  that  which  must  be  embraced 
by  all  means,  but  with  caution,  inasmuch  as  the  very  admira- 
tion of  saints,  whether  we  celebrate  their  glory,  or  follow  them 
in  humility ;  whether  we  laugh  or  weep,  mourn  or  rejoice  with 
them,  is  (as  in  all  things  the  affection  of  love)  apt  to  deceive ; 
and  doth  therefore  need  the  more  to  be  directed  by  a  watch- 
ful guide,  seeing  there  is  manifestly  both  ways,  even  in  them 
whom  we  honour,  that  which  we  are  to  observe  and  shun. 
The  best  have  not  still  been  sufficiently  mindful,  that  God''s 
very  angels  in  heaven  are  but  angels ;  and  that  bodily  exer-  i  Tim  ir. 
cise,  considered  in  itself,  is  no  great  matter.     Finally,  seeing 
that  both  are  ordinances  well  devised  for  the  good  of  maU) 
and  yet  not  man  created  purposely  for  them  as  for  other  offices  Ecdes. 
of  virtue,  whereunto  God's  immutable  law  for  ever  tieth;  it  is  iMiiVia. 
but  equity  to  wish  or  admonish  that  where,  by  uniform  order,  Rom.  xin 
they  are  not  as  yet  received,  the  example  of  Victor^s  extre- *•.«';  Heb. 
mity  in  the  one,  and  of  John'^s  disciples^  curiosity  in  the  other,  ^p^^*  u- 
be  not  followed ;  yea,  where  they  are  appointed  by  law,  that  |j«^- 
notwithstanding  we  avoid  Judaism  :  and,  as  in  festival-days,  ^^  >**>•  ▼• 
men'*8  necessities  for  matter  of  labour,  so  in  times  of  fasting,  ^^^^^l 
regard  be  had  to  their  imbecilities,  lest  they  should  suffer  harm,  ^^  ^^' 
doing  good. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  see  how  these  two  customs  are  in  divers 
respects  equal.  But  of  fasting  the  use  and  exercise,  though 
less  pleasant,  is  by  so  much  more  requisite  than  the  other,  as 
grief  of  necessity  is  a  more  familiar  guest  than  the  contrary 
passion  of  mind,  albeit  gladness  to  all  men  be  naturally  more 
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BcHiK  V.    welcome.    For,  first,  we  ourselves  do  many  more  things  amiss 
— '  '*''  than  well,  and  the  fruit  of  our  own  ill-doing  is  remorse,  be- 
cause nature  is  conscious  to  itself  that  it  should  do  the  con- 
trary.    Again,  forasmuch  as  the  world  over-aboundeth  with 
malice,  and  few  are  delighted  in  doing  good  unto  other  men, 
there  is  no  man  so  seldom  crossed  as  pleasured  at  the  hands  of 
others ;  whereupon  it  cannot  be  chosen  but  every  man^s  woes 
must  double  in  that  respect  the  number  and  measure  of  his 
delights.  Besides,  concerning  the  very  choice  which  oftentimes 
we  are  to  make,  our  corrupt  inclination  well  considered,  there 
Matt  T.  4.  is  cause  why  our  Saviour  should  account  them  the  happiest 
Eccies.  Tii.  that  do  most  mourn,  and  why  Solomon  might  judge  it  better 
to  frequent  mourning  than  feasting  houses :  not  better  simply 
and  in  itself,  (for  then  would  nature  that  way  incline,)  but  in 
Job  i.  5.      regard  of  us  and  our  common  weakness  better.     Job  was  not 
ignorant  that  his  children's  banquets,  though  tending  to  amity, 
needed  sacrifice.  Neither  doth  any  of  us  all  need  to  be  taught, 
that  in  things  which  delight  we  easily  swerve  from  mediocrity, 
and  are  not  easily  led  by  a  direct  line."     On  the  other  side, 
the   sores  and  diseases  of  mind  which  inordinate  pleasure 
breedeth,  are  by  dolour  and  grief  cured.     For  which  cause  as 
all  offences  use  to  seduce  by  pleasing,  so  all  punishments  en- 
deavour by  vexing  to  reform  transgressions.     We  are  of  our 
own  accord  apt  enough  to  give  entertainment  to  things  delect- 
able ;  but  patiently  to  lack  what  flesh  and  blood  doth  desire, 
and  by  virtue  to  forbear  what  by  nature  we  covet,  this  no  man 
attaineth  unto  but  with  labour  and  long  practice. 

From  hence  it  ariseth  that,  in  former  ages,  abstinence  and 
fasting  more  than  ordinary  was  always  a  special  branch  of 
their  praise  in  whom  it  could  be  observed  and  known,  were 
they  such  as  continually  gave  themselves  to  austere  life ;  or 
men  that  took  often  occasions,  in  private  virtuous  respects,  to 
EcciM.  lay  Solomon's  counsel  aside,  "  Eat  thy  bread  with  joy,"  and 
PsaiZ  to  be  followers  of  David's  example,  which  saith,  "  I  humbled 
my  soul  with  fasting ;"  or  but  they  who,  otherwise  worthy  of 
no  great  commendation,  have  made  of  hunger,  some  their  gain, 
some  their  physic,  some  their  art,  that,  by  mastering  sensual 

'  'El'  vayTt  Zik  fjid\i<rra  ^vXaxTtov  rh  rfih  kcU  t^v  ifiovi^v'  oh  yhp  ikBixaaTot  Kpivo- 
pity  airrfiu.     Arist.  Eth.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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appetites  without  constraint,  they  might  grow  able  to  endure    book  v. 

hardness  whensoever  need  should  require :  for  the  body  accus-  — '' 

touied  to  emptiness,  pineth  not  away  so  soon  as  having  still 
used  to  fill  itself.     Many  singular  effects  there   are  which 
should  make  fasting,  even  in  public  considerations,  the  rather 
to  be  accepted :  for  I  presume  we  are  not  altogether  without 
experiencey  how  great  their  advantage  is  in  martial  enterprises, 
that  lead  armies  of  men  trained  in  a  school  of  abstinence.     It 
is  therefore  noted  at  this  day  in  some,  that  patience  of  hunger 
and  thirst  hath  given  them  many  victories ;  in  others,  that  be- 
cause if  they  want,  there  is  no  man  able  to  rule  them,  nor 
they  in  plenty  to  moderate  themselves,  he  which  can  either 
bring  them  to  hunger  or  overcharge  them,  is  sure  to  make  them 
their  own  overthrow.     What  nation  soever  doth  feel  these 
dangerous  inconveniences,  may  know  that  sloth  and  fulness  in 
peaceable  times  at  home  is  the  cause  thereof,  and  the  remedy 
a  strict  observation  of  that  part  of  Christian  discipline,  which 
teacheth  men  in  practice  of  ghostly  warfare  against  them- 
selves, those  things  that  afterwards  may  help  them,  justly 
assaulting  or  standing  in  lawful  defence  of  themselves  against 
others. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  in  the  number 
and  in  the  order  of  her  fasts,  hath  been  not  only  to  preserve 
thereby,  throughout  all  ages,  the  remembrance  of  miseries 
heretofore  sustained,  and  of  the  causes  in  ourselves  out  of 
which  they  have  risen,  that  men  considering  the  one  might 
fear  the  other  the  more,  but  further  also  to  temper  the  mind, 
lest  contrary  affections  coming  in  place  should  make  it  too 
profuse  and  dissolute ;  in  which  respect  it  seemeth  that  fasts 
have  been  set  as  ushers  of  festival- days,  for  preventing  of  those 
disorders  as  much  as  might  be  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  the 
world  always  will  deserve,  as  it  hath  done,  blame;*  because 
such  evils  being  not  possible  to  be  rooted  out,  the  most  we 
can  do,  is  in  keeping  them  low,  and  (which  is  chiefly  the  fruit 
we  look  for)  to  create  in  the  minds  of  men  a  love  towards  a 
frugal  and  severe  life ;  to  undermine  the  palaces  of  wantonness ; 
to  plant  parsimony  as  nature,  where   riotousness  hath  been 

*  *•  Valde  absurdum  est  nimia  sataritatc  vcUe  honorare  martyrcm,  quem  scias  Deo 
placiiisse  jojuniis^"     Hier.  Epist.  ad  KuBt. 
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Book  t.    studied ;  to  harden  whom  pleasure  would  melt ;  and  to  help 
'  the  tumours  which  always  fulness  breedeth  ;  that  children,  as 

it  were  in  the  wool  of  their  infancy  dyed  with  hardness,  may 
never  afterwards  change  colour;  that  the  poor,  whose  per- 
petual fasts  are  of  necessity,  may  with  better  contentment 
endure  the  hunger  which  virtue  causeth  others  so  often  to 
choose,  and  by  advice  of  religion  itself  so  far  to  esteem  above 
the  contrary;  that  they  which  for  the  most  part  do  lead 
sensual  and  easy  lives,  they  which,  as  the  Prophet  David  de- 
pmlixxiu.  scribeth  them,  "  are  not  plagued  like  other  men,''  may,  by  the 
^'  public  spectacle  of  all,  be  still  put  in  mind  what  themselves 

are ;  finally,  that  every  man  may  be  every  man's  daily  guide 
and  example,  as  well  by  fasting  to  declare  humility,  as  by 
praise  to  express  joy  in  the  sight  of  GU)d,  although  it  have 
herein  befallen  the  Church,  as  sometimes  David,  so  that  the 
speech   of  the   one  may  be   truly  the  voice   of  the  other, 
Paai.  ixiz.  "  My  soul  fasted,  and  even  that  was  also  turned  to  my  re- 
proof." 
Theoeie-        LXXIII.  In  this  world  there  can  be  no  society ,  durable 
Matri-        otherwise  than  only  by  propagation.     Albeit  therefore  single 
T.  c.  lib.  i.  life  be  a  thing  more  angelical  and  divine,  yet  sith  the  replenish- 
ing first  of  earth  with  blessed  inhabitants,  and  then  of  heaven 
with  saints  everlastingly  praising  Gt>d,  did  depend  upon  con- 
junction of  man  and  woman,  he  which  made  all  things  com- 
plete and  perfect,  saw  it  could  not  be  good  to  leave  man 
without  a  helper  unto  the  fore-alleged  end. 

In  things  which  some  ftirther  end  doth  cause  to  be  desired, 
choice  seeketh  rather  proportion  than  absolute  perfection  of 
goodness.  So  that  woman  being  created  for  man's  sake  to  be 
his  helper,  in  regard  to  the  end  before-mentioned ;  namely,  the 
having  and  bringing  up  of  children,  whereunto  it  was  not  pofih 
sible  they  could  concur,  unless  there  were  subaltemation  be- 
tween them,  which  subaltemation  is  naturally  grounded  upon 
inequality,  because  things  equal  in  every  respect  are  never 
willingly  directed  one  by  another :  woman  therefore  was  even 
in  her  first  estate  framed  by  nature,  not  only  after  in  time, 
but  inferior  in  excellency  also  unto  man,  howbeit  in  so  due 
and  sweet  proportion,  as  being  presented  before  our  eyes, 
might  be  sooner  perceived  than  defined.  And  even  herein 
doth  lie  the  reason  why  that  kind  of  love,  which  is  the  per- 
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ii  ctest  fiTOund  of  wedlock,  is  seldom  able  to  yield  any  reason    boo&  v. 
of  itself  -2^^-^ 

Now,  that  which  is  born  of  man  must  be  nourished  with  far 
more  travail,  as  being  of  greater  price  in  nature,  and  of  slower 
pace  to  perfection,  than  the  offspring  of  any  other  creature 
besides.  Man  and  woman  being  therefore  to  join  themselves 
for  such  a  purpose,  they  were  of  necessity  to  be  linked  with 
some  strait  and  insoluble  knot.  The  bond  of  wedlock  hath 
been  always,  more  or  less,  esteemed  of  as  a  thing  religious  and 
sacred.  The  title  which  the  very  heathens  themselves  do 
hereunto  oftentimes  give,  is  holy.^  Those  rites  and  orders, 
which  were  instituted  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  the 
Hebrews  term  by  the  name  of  conjugal  sanctificatiom,^ 

Amongst  ourselves,  because  sundry  things  appertaining 
nnto  the  public  order  of  matrimony  are  called  in  question 
by  such  as  know  not  from  whence  those  customs  did  first 
grow,  to  shew  briefly  some  true  and  sufficient  reason  of 
them,  shall  not  be  superfluous;  although  we  do  not  hereby 
intend  to  yield  so  far  unto  enemies  of  all  church-orders  saving 
their  own,  as  though  every  thing  were  unlawful  the  true  cause 
and  reason  whereof  at  the  first  might  hardly  perhaps  be  now 
rendered. 

Wherefore,  to  begin  with  the  times  wherein  the  liberty  of 
marriage  is  restrained ;  "  There  is  (saith  Solomon)  a  time  for  £cGie8.iii. 
all  thbgs,  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to  mourn.''"  That  duties  le;  rco"'. 
belonging  unto  marriage,  and  offices  appertaining  to  penance, 
are  things  unsuitable  and  unfit  to  be  matched  together,  the  Pro- 
phets and  Apostles  themselves  do  witness.  Upon  which  ground, 
as  we  might  right  well  think  it  marvellous  absurd  to  see  in  a 
church  a  wedding  on  the  day  of  a  public  fast,  so  likewise  in 
the  self-same  consideration,  our  predecessors  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  take  away  the  common  liberty  of  marriages  during 
the  time  which  was  appointed  for  preparation  unto,  and  for  ex- 
ercise of,  general  humiliation  by  fasting  and  praying,  weeping 
for  sins. 

As  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  woman  either  by  her  father 
or  by  some  other,  we  must  note  that  in  ancient  times*^  all 

*  Toirr  Ufmhs  ydfiovs.     Dionya.  Antiq.  lib.  iL  [c.  25.] 
^  Kiddnachm  in  Rittiali  Heb.  de  benediction,  nnptiamm. 

«  •*  MuliercB  antiqao  jure  tutela  perpetua  continebat     Recedebaot  vero  a  tuloris 
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women,  which  had  not  husbands  or  fathers  to  govern  them, 
had  their  tutors,  without  whose  authority  there  was  no  act 
which  they  did  warrantable;*  and  for  this  cause,  they  were  in 
marriage  delivered  unto  their  husbands  by  others.  Which  cus- 
tom retained  hath  still  this  use,  that  it  putteth  women  in  mind 
of  a  duty  whereunto  the  very  imbecility  of  their  nature  and 
sex  doth  bind  them ;  namely,  to  be  always  directed,  guided, 
and  ordered  by  others,  although  our  positive  laws  do  not  tie 
them  now  as  pupils. 

The  custom  of  laying  down  money  seemeth  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Saxons,  whose  manner  was  to  buy  their 
wives.  But,  seeing  there  is  not  any  great  cause  wherefore  the 
memory  of  that  custom  should  remain,  it  skilleth  not  much, 
although  we  suffer  it  to  lie  dead,  even  as  we  see  it  in  a  manner 
already  worn  out. 

The  ring  hath  been  always  used  as  a  special  pledge  of 
faith  and  fidelity;  nothing  more  fit  to  serve  as  a  token  of 
our  purposed  endless  continuance  in  that  which  we  never 
ought  to  revoke.  This  is  the  cause  wherefore  the  heathens 
themselves  did  in  such  cases  use  the  ring,  whereunto  Ter- 
tullian  alluding,  saith,  that  in  ancient  times,  ^'  No  woman 
was  permitted  to  wear  gold,  saving  only  upon  one  finger, 
which  her  husband  had  fastened  unto  himself,  with  that  ring 
which  was  usually  given  for  assurance  of  future  marriage.""  ** 
The  cause  why  the  Christians  use  it,  as  some  of  the  Fathers 
think,  is  either  to  testify  mutual  love,  or  rather  to  serve  for  a 
pledge  of  conjunction  in  heart  and  mind  agreed  upon  between 
them.  But  what  rite  and  custom  is  there  so  harmless,  wherein 
the  wit  of  man,  bending  itself  to  derision,  may  not  easily  find 
out  somewhat  to  scorn  and  jest  at !  He  that  should  have  be- 
held the  Jews,  when  they  stood  with  a  four-cornered  garment 
spread  over  the  heads  of  espoused  couples,  while  their  es- 
pousals were  in  making;    he  that  should  have  beheld  their 


poteatatc  qua  in  manam  conyenissent."  Boet  in  Topic.  Cic.  [L  ii.  p.  781.  ed.  Ba«il, 
1670.] 

•  *<Nullam  ne  privatam  qnidem  rem  foeminas  sine  auctore  agere  majores  nostri 
voluernnt,"  Lir.  lib.  [xxxiy.  c  2.]  The  reason  yielded  by  Tully  is  this,  "  propter 
infinnitatem  consiliL*^    Cic.  pro  Mar.  [c.  12.]     Vide  Leg.  Saxon,  tit  6.  et  17. 

^  *'Aunim  nulla  norat,  prseter  unico  digito  quern  sponsus  oppignerasset  pronnbo 
annulo.***    Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  6. 
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praying  over  a  cup,  and  their  delivering  the  same  at  the  mar-   book  v. 

riage-feast,  with  set  forms  of  benediction,  as  the  order  amongst  ~^ ' 

them  was — might,  being  lewdly  affected,  take  thereat  as  just 
occasion  of  scornful  cavil,  as  at  the  use  of  the  ring  in  wedlock 
amongst  Christians. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  hardly  taken  is  the  uttering 
of  these  words,  "  With  my  body  I  thee  worship  f **  in  which 
words,  when  once  they  are  understood,  there  vn\\  appear  as 
little  cause  as  in  the  rest  for  any  wise  man  to  be  offended. 
First,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  unlawful  copulation  doth  pollute  Rom.  i.  m. 
and  dishonour  both  parties,   this   protestation   that  we  do 
worship  and  honour  another  with  our  bodies,  may  import  a 
denial  of  all  such  lets  and  impediments  to  our  knowledge  as 
might  cause  any  stain,  blemish,  or  disgrace  that  way ;  which 
kind  of  construction  being  probable,  would  easily  approve  that 
speech  to  a  peaceable  and  quiet  mind.     Secondly,  in  that  the  i  Cor.Tii.4. 
Apostle  doth  so  expressly  affirm  that  parties  married  have 
not  any  longer  entire  power  over  themselves,  but  each  hath 
interest  in  other^s  person,  it  cannot  be  thought  an  absurd  con- 
struction to  say,  that  worshipping  with  the  body  is  the  im- 
parting of  that  interest  in  the  body  unto  another,  which  none 
before  had,  save  only  ourselves.    But,  if  this  were  the  natural  l.  penult. 
meaning,  the  words  should  perhaps  be  as  requisite  to  be  used  cnb.^  ^^ 
on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other  ;  and  therefore  a  third  sense 
there  is,  which  I  rather  rely  upon.     Apparent  it  is,  that  the 
ancient  difference  between  a  lawful  wife  and  a  concubine,  was 
only  in  the  different  purpose  of  man  betaking  himself  to  the  one 
or  the  other.     If  his  purpose  were  only  fellowship,  there  grew 
to  the  woman  by  this  means  no  worship  at  all,  but  the  con- 
trary.    In  professing  that  his  intent  was  to  add  by  his  person 
honour  and  worship  unto  hers,  he  took  her  plainly  and  clearly 
to  wife.     This  is  it  which  the  civil  law  doth  mean,  when  it  l  item 
maketh  a  wife  to  differ  from  a  concubine  in  dignity ;  a  wife  p^^^t^.* 
to  be  taken  where  conjugal  honour  and  affection  do  go  before,  if  nifna- 
The  worship  that  grew  unto  her  being  taken  with  declaration  de'domiti- 
of  this  intent  was,  that  her  children  became  by  this  means  *'''*^'"* 
legitimate  and  free ;    herself  was  made  a  mother  over  his 
family ;  last  of  all,  she  recived  such  advancement  of  state,  as 
things  annexed  unto  his  person  might  augment  her  with ;  yea, 
a  right  of  participation  was  thereby  given  her  both  in  him, 

f2 
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Book  V.    and  even  in  all  things  which  were  his.     This  doth  somewhat 

— '• '-  the  more  plainly  appear,  by  adding  also  that  other  clause, 

"With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.""  The  former 
branch  having  granted  the  principal,  the  latter  granteth  that 
which  is  annexed  thereunto. 

To  end  the  public  solemnity  of  marriage  with  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament,  is  a  custom  so  religious  and  so  holy,  that 
if  the  Church  of  England  be  blameable  in  this  respect,  it  is  not 
for  suiFering  it  to  be  so  much,  but  rather  for  not  providing 
that  it  may  be  more,  put  in  use.  The  laws  of  Bomulus  con- 
cerning marriage*  are  therefore  extolled  above  the  rest  among 
the  heathens  which  were  before,  in  that  they  established  the 
use  of  certain  special  solemnities,  whereby  the  minds  of  men 
were  drawn  to  make  the  greater  conscience  of  wedlock,  and 
to  esteem  the  bond  thereof  a  thing  which  could  not  be  with- 
out impiety  dissolved.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  Christian 
religion  strong  and  effectual  to  like  purpose,  it  is  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  holy  Eucharist ;  in  regard  of  the  force  whereof 
Tertullian  breaketh  out  in  these  words,  concerning  matrimony 
Tertai.  lib.  therewith  sealed :  "  Unde  sufficiam  ad  enarraitdam  felicitatem 
[c.  0  ]  ejus  matrimonii,  quod  Ecclesia  conciliat,  et  confirmat  oblatio  ! 
— I  know  not  which  way  I  should  be  able  to  shew  the  happi- 
ness of  that  wedlock,  the  knot  whereof  the  Church  doth  fasten, 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  confirm.**^  Touching  marriage 
therefore  let  thus  much  be  sufficient, 
churchingr       LXXIV.  The  fruit  of  marriage  is  birth ;  and  the  compa- 

of  women.        .  -t'l  -ii  -^i  /»i« 

nion  of  birth,  travail ;  the  gnef  whereof  being  so  extreme, 
the  danger  always  so  great,  dare  we  open  our  mouths  against 
the  things  that  are  holy,  and  presume  to  censure  it  as  a  fault 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  women  after  their  deliverance  do 
publicly  shew  their  thankful  minds  unto  God!  But  behold 
T.  c.  1. 1,    what  reason  there  is  against  it !     "  Forsooth,  if  there  should 

p.  120.  °     , 

be  solemn  and  express  giving  of  thanks  in  the  Church  for 
every  benefit,  either  equal  or  greater  than  this,  which  any 
singular  person  in  the  Church  doth  receive,  we  should  not  only 
have  no  preaching  of  the  word,  nor  ministering  of  the  sacra- 

*  OSrof  6  y6/ws  rds  re  yvyctucas  ^vdyKoat  r^  yafitriiSf  oTa  firiZ^fdav  ixoicus 
Mpay  drocrrpo^^y,  wpbs  ^va  rhv  rod  yfyofiriK^os  (rjy  rpAirov,  Koi.  robs  SyBpaSj  &s 
ia^ceyKaiov  re  koI  iiya^cupirov  xfi^fiMroSf  ttjs  ywaucos  Kpar^uf.  Dionyt.  HaL  Antiq. 
lib.  ii.  [c.  25.] 
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mentd,  but  we  should  Dot  have  so  much  leisure  as  to  do  any  book  y. 
corporal  or  bodily  work,  but  should  be  like  those  Massilian  — i^^i-* 
heretics  which  do  nothing  else  but  pray."*'  Surely,  better  a 
great  deal  to  be  like  unto  those  heretics  which  do  nothing  else 
but  pray,  than  those  which  do  nothing  else  but  quarrel.  Their 
heads  it  might  haply  trouble  somewhat  more  than  as  yet 
they  are  aware  of,  to  find  out  so  many  benefits  greater  than 
this,  or  equivalent  thereunto,  for  which  if  so  be  our  laws  did 
require  solemn  and  express  thanksgivings  in  the  Church,  the 
same  were  like  to  prove  a  thing  so  greatly  cumbersome  as  is 
pretended.  But  if  there  be  such  store  of  mercies,  even  ines- 
timable, poured  every  day  upon  thousands,  (as  indeed  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  which  are  day  by  day 
renewed  without  number  and  above  measure,)  shall  it  not  be 
lawful  to  cause  solemn  thanks  to  be  given  unto  God  for  any 
benefit,  than  which  greater,  or  whereunto  equal  are  received, 
no  law  binding  men  in  regard  thereof  to  perform  the  like  duty! 
Suppose  that  some  bond  there  be  that  tieth  us  at  certain  times 
to  mention  publicly  the  names  of  sundry  our  benefactors. 
Some  of  them,  it  may  be,  are  such,  that  a  day  would  scarcely 
serve  to  reckon  up  together  with  them  the  catalogue  of  so 
many  men  besides,  as  we  are  either  more  or  equally  beholden 
unto.  Because  no  law  requireth  this  impossible  labour  at  our 
hands,  shall  we  therefore  condemn  that  law  whereby  the  other, 
being  possible  and  also  dutiful,  is  enjoined  us  I  So  much  we 
owe  to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  that  we  can  never  sufficiently 
praise  him,  nor  give  him  thanks  for  half  those  benefits  for 
which  this  sacrifice  were  most  due.  Howbeit,  God  forbid  we 
should  cease  performing  this  duty  when  public  order  doth 
draw  us  unto  it,  when  it  may  be  so  easily  done,  when  it  hath 
been  so  long  executed  by  devout  and  virtuous  people.  God 
forbid,  that  being  so  many  ways  provoked  in  this  case  unto 
so  good  a  duty,  we  should  omit  it,  only  because  there  are 
other  cases  of  like  nature,  wherein  we  cannot  so  conveniently, 
or  at  leastwise  do  not,  perform  the  same  most  virtuous  office 
of  piety. 

'Wherein  we  trust  that  as  the  action  itself  pleaseth  God,  so 
the  order  and  manner  thereof  is  not  such  as  may  justly  oflfend 
any.  It  is  but  an  overflowing  of  gall,  which  causeth  the 
woman's  absence   from   the  Church  during  the  time  of  her 
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Booi  V.  lyiDg-in  to  be  traduced  and  interpreted,  as  though  she  were 
— '' so  long  judged  unholy,  and  were  thereby  shut  out  or  seques- 
tered from  the  house  of  Grod,  according  to  the  ancient  Levitical 
law.  Whereas  the  very  canon  law  itself  doth  not  so  hold, 
but  directly  professeth  the  contrary  ;■  she  is  not  barred  from 
thence  in  such  sort  as  they  interpret  it,  nor  in  respect  of  any 
unholiness  forbidden  entrance  into  the  Church,  although  her 
abstaining  from  public  assemblies  and  her  abode  in  separation 
for  the  time  be  most  convenient. 

To  scoff  at  the  manner  of  attire,''  than  which  there  could  be 
nothing  devised  for  such  a  time  more  grave  and  decent,  to 
make  it  a  token  of  some  folly  committed,  for  which  they  are 
loth  to  shew  their  faces,  argueth  that  great  divines  are  some- 
times more  merry  than  wise.  As  for  the  women  themselves, 
God  accepting  the  service  which  they  faithfully  offer  unto 
him,  it  is  no  great  disgrace,  though  they  suffer  pleasant- witted 
men  a  little  to  intermingle  with  zeal  scorn. 

The  name  of  oblations,  applied  not  only  here  to  those  small 
and  petit  payments  which  yet  are  a  part  of  the  minister's  right, 
but  also  generally  given  unto  all  such  allowances  as  serve  for 
their  needful  maintenance,  is  both  ancient  and  convenient. 
For  as  the  life  of  the  clergy  is  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  so 
it  is  sustained  with  his  revenue.  Nothing,  therefore,  more 
proper  than  to  give  the  name  of  oblations  to  such  payments, 
in  token  that  we  offer  unto  him  whatsoever  his  ministers 
receive. 
Of  the  LXXV.  But  to  leave  this,  there  is  a  duty  which  the  Church 

rite*  of  '  -^ 
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*  '^In  lege  pnecipiebatur^  ut  mulier  si  maaculom  poreret,  40.,  si  foeminam,  80. 
diebiu  a  templi  cessaret  ingressu.  Nunc  autem  statim  post  partum  ecclesiam  ingiedi 
non  probibetor.*^  Diet.  5.  cap.  Haec  quae. 

^  ''Quod  profecto  non  tarn  propter  muliebrem  immunditiem^  quam  ob  alias 
causas  in  intima  legis  ratione  reconditas,  et  veteri  prohibitmn  esse  lege,  et  gratis 
tempus  traditionis  loco  suscepisse  puto.  Ezistimo  siquidem  sacram  legem  id  prae- 
scripsisse,  quo  protervam  eormn,  qui  intemperanter  Tirerent,  concupiscentiam  casti- 
garet ;  quemadmodum  et  alia  multa  per  alia  pnecepta  ordinantur  et  preescribnntor, 
quo  indomitus  quorundam  in  mulieres  stimulus  retundatur.  Quin  et  hsec  proyi- 
dentiae  quse  legem  constituit  voluntas  est,  ut  partus  a  depravatione  liberi  sint.  Quia 
enim  quioquid  natuia  superyacaneum  est,  idem  corruptiyum  est  et  inutile,  quod  hie 
sanguis  superfluus  sit,  quse  illi  obnoxis  essent  in  immunditie,  ad  id  temporis  vivere 
ilia  lex  jubet,  quo  ipso  etiam  nominis  sono  lascivi  concupiscentia  ad  temperantiam 
redigatnr,  ne  ex  inutili  et  comipta  materia  ipsum  animans  coagmcntetur.**  Leo  Con- 
stitut.  17. 
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doth  owe  to  the  faithful  departed,  wherein  forasmuch  as  the   Book  v. 

Ch  Ixxv 

Church  of  England  is  said  to  do  those  things  which  are,  though  '~^  ~ 
not  unlawful,  yet  inconvenient,  because  it  appointeth  a  pre-  ^-  p-  ^• 
script  form  of  service  at  burials,  suffereth  mourning  apparel 
to  be  worn,  and  pennitteth  funeral  sermons ;  a  word  or  two 
concerning  this  point  will  be  necessary,  although  it  be  needless 
to  dwell  long  upon  it. 

The  end  of  funeral-duties  is,  first,  to  shew  that  love  towards 
the  party  deceased  which  nature  requireth ;  then,  to  do  him 
that  honour  which  is  fit  both  generally  for  man,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  quality  of  his  person ;  last  of  all,  to  testify  the 
care  which  the  Church  hath  to  comfort  the  living,  and  the 
hope  which  we  all  have  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  signification  of  love  towards  them  that  are  de- 
parted, mourning  is  not  denied  to  be  a  thing  convenient :  as 
in  truth  the  Scripture  every  where  doth  approve  lamentation 
made  unto  this  end.  The  Jews  by  our  Saviour's  tears  there-  John  xi. 
fore  gathered  in  this  case,  that  his  love  towards  Lazarus  was 
great.  And  that  as  mourning  at  such  times  is  fit,  so  likewise 
that  there  may  be  a  kind  of  attire  suitable  to  a  sorrowful  af- 
fection, and  convenient  for  mourners  to  wear,  how  plainly 
doth  David'^s  example  shew,  who,  being  in  heaviness,  went  up  2  sam.  xr. 
the  mount  with  his  head  covered,  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him  in  like  sort  i  White  garments  being  fit  to  use 
at  marriage-feasts,  and  such  other  times  of  joy,  whereunto 
Solomon  alluding,  when  he  requireth  continual  cheerfulness  of 
mind,  speaketh  in  this  sort,  '^  Let  thy  garments  be  always  eccIca.  ix. 
white  :*"  what  doth  hinder  the  contrary  from  being  now  as 
convenient  in  grief,  as  this  heretofore  in  gladness  hath  been ! 
"  If  there  be  no  sorrow,  they  say  it  is  hypocritical  to  pretend 
it ;  and  if  there  be,  to  provoke  it  by  wearing  such  attire  is 
dangerous.""  Nay,  if  there  be,  to  shew  it,  is  natural ;  and  if 
there  be  not,  yet  the  signs  are  meet  to  shew  what  should  be, 
especially,  sith  it  doth  not  come  oftentimes  to  pass,  that  men 
are  fain  to  have  their  mourning  gowns  pulled  off  their 
backs  for  fear  of  killing  themselves  with  sorrow  that  way 
nourished. 

The  honour  generally  due  unto  all  men  maketh  a  decent 
interring  of  them  to  be  convenient,  even  for  very  humanity's 
sake.     And  therefore,  so  much  as  is  mentioned  in  the  burial 
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Boo*  Y.  of  the  widow's  son,  the  "  carrying  of  him  forth  upon  a  bier," 
^^^^  ^y  and  the  accompanying  of  him  to  the  earth,  hath  been  used 
^  even  amongst  infidels ;  all  men  accounting  it  a  very  extreme 

destitution  not  to  have  at  the  least  this  honour  done  them. 
Some  man's  estate  may  require  a  great  deal  more,  according 
as  the  fashion  of  the  country  where  he  dieth  doth  afford. 
i*fa}J"ix- And  unto  this  appertained  the  ancient  use  of  the  Jews,  to 
xix.40;      embalm  the  corpse  with  sweet  odours,  and  to  adorn  the  sepul- 
*'•  chres  of  certain.     In  regard  of  the  quality  of  men,  it  hath 

been  judged  fit  to  commend  them  unto  the  world  at  their 
.  death,  amongst  the  heathen  in  funeral  orations,  amongst  the 
Jpf *"  *•  Jews  in  sacred  poems ;  and  why  not  in  funeral  sermons  also 
amongst  Christians  i  Us  it  sufiiceth,  that  the  known  benefit 
hereof  doth  countervail  millions  of  such  inconveniences  as  are 
therein  surmised,  although  they  were  not  surmised  only,  but 
found  therein.  The  life  and  the  death  of  saints  is  precious  in 
God's  sight.  Let  it  not  seem  odious  in  our  eyes,  if  both  the 
one  and  the  other  be  spoken  of  then  especially,  when  the 
present  occasion  doth  make  men's  minds  the  more  capable  of 
such  speech.  The  care,  no  doubt,  of  the  living,  both  to  live 
and  to  die  well,  must  needs  be  somewhat  increased,  when 
they  know  that  their  departure  shall  not  be  folded  up  in  si- 
lence, but  the  ears  of  many  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
Moreover  when  they  hear  how  mercifully  God  hath  dealt 
with  their  brethren  in  their  last  need,  besides  the  praise 
which  they  give  to  God,  and  the  joy  which  they  have  or 
should  have  by  reason  of  their  fellowship  and  communion 
with  saints,  is  not  their  hope  also  much  confirmed  against  the 
day  of  their  own  dissolution !  Again,  the  sound  of  these  things 
doth  not  so  pass  the  ears  of  them  that  are  most  loose  and  dis- 
solute in  life,  but  it  causeth  them  one  time  or  other  to  wish, 
'^  O  that  I  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  my 
end  might  be  like  his!"  Thus  much  peculiar  good  there  doth 
grow  at  those  times  by  speech  concerning  the  dead,  besides  the 
benefit  of  public  instruction  common  unto  funeral  with  other 
sermons.  For  the  comfort  of  them  whose  minds  are  through 
natural  aficction  pensive  in  such  cases,  no  man  can  justly  mis- 
like  the  custom  which  the  Jews  had  to  end  their  burials  with 
funeral  banquets,  in  reference  whereunto  the  Prophet  Jeremy 
spake,  concerning  the  people  whom  God  had  appointed  unto 
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a  grievons  manner  of  destruction,  saying,  '^  That  men  should  ^^\J; 
not  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their  father  jer.xTi.17. 
or  for  their  mother,*"  because  it  should  not  be  now  with  them 
as  in  peaceable  times  with  others,  who  bringing  their  ancestors 
unto   the   grave  with   weeping  eyes,   have   notwithstanding 
means  wherewith  to  be  recomforted.     "  Give  wine  (saith  So-  Vnr.  xx»i. 
lomon)  unto  them  that  have  grief  of  heart.*"     Surely,  he  that  ^ix.  s; 
ministereth  unto  them  comfortable  speech,  doth  much  more 
than  give  them  wine. 

But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  other  about  this  duty  of  Chris- 
tian burial,  is  an  outward  testification  of  the  hope  which  we 
have  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  which  pur- 
pose let  any  man  of  reasonable  judgment  examine,  whether  it 
be  more  convenient  for  a  company  of  men,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dumb  show,  to  bring  a  corpse  to  the  place  of  burial,  there  to 
leave  it  covered  with  the  earth,  and  so  end,  or  else  have  the 
exequies  devoutly  performed  with  solemn  recital  of  such  lec- 
tures, psalms,  andjprayers,  as  are  purposely  framed  for  the 
stirring  np  of  men^^s  minds  unto  a  careful  consideration  of  their 
estate  both  here  and  hereafter.  Whereas  therefore  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  neither  the  people  of  God  under  the  law,  nor  the 
Church  in  the  Apostles'  times,  did  use  any  form  of  service  in 
burial  of  the  dead ;  and  therefore,  that  this  order  is  taken  up 
without  any  good  example  or  precedent  followed  therein  : 
first,  while  the  world  doth  stand  they  shall  never  be  able  to 
prove,  that  all  things,  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  did 
use  at  burial^  are  set  down  in  holy  Scripture,  which  doth  not 
any  where  of  purpose  deliver  the  whole  manner  and  form 
thereof,  but  toucheth  only  sometime  one  thing,  and  sometime 
another,  which  was  in  use,  as  special  occasions  require  any  of 
them  to  be  either  mentioned  or  insinuated.  Again,  if  it  might 
be  proved  that  no  such  thing  was  usual  amongst  them,  hath 
Christ  so  deprived  his  Church  of  judgment,  that  what  rites 
and  orders  soever  the  latter  ages  thereof  have  devised,  the 
same  must  needs  be  inconvenient?  Furthermore,  that  the 
Jews  before  our  Saviour's  coming  had  any  such  form  of  ser- 
vice, although  in  Scripture  it  be  not  affirmed,  yet  neither  is 
it  there  denied,  (for  the  forbidding  of  priests  to  be  present  at 
burials  letteth  not  but  that  others  might  discharge  that  duty, 
seeing  all  were  not  priests  which  had  rooms  of  public  function 
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Book  v.^  in  their  synagogues,)  and  if  any  man  be  of  opinion  that  they 
had  no  such  form  of  service ;  thus  much  there  is  to  make  the 
contrary  more  probable.     The  Jews  at  this  day  have,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  their  form  of  funeral  prayers,  and  in  certain  of  their 
funeral  sermons  published ;   neither  are  they  so  aflfected  to- 
wards Christians,  as  to  borrow  that  order  from  us ;  besides 
that,  the  form  thereof  is  such  as  hath  in  it  sundry  things 
which  the  very  words  of  the  Scripture  itself  do  seem  to  allude 
unto,  as  namely,  after  departure  from  the  sepulchre  unto  the 
house  whence  the  dead  was  brought,  it  sheweth  the  man- 
ner of  their  burial-feast,  and  a  consolatory  form  of  prayer,  ap- 
pointed for  the  master  of  the  synagogue  thereat  to  utter; 
albeit  I  may  not  deny,  but  it  hath  also  some  things  which  are 
not  perhaps  so  ancient  as  the  law  and  the  Prophets.     But 
whatsoever  the  Jews'  custom  was  before  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  hath  it  once  at  any  time  been  heard  of,  that 
either  Church  or  Christian  man  of  sound  belief  did  ever  judge 
this  a  thing  unmeet,  indecent,  unfit  for  Christianity,  till  these 
miserable  days,  wherein,  under  the  colour  of  removing  certain 
superstitious  abuses,  the  most  effectual  means  both  to  testify 
and  to  strengthen  true  religion  are  plucked  at,  and  in  some 
places  even  pulled  up  by  the  very  roots  ^     Take  away  this 
which  was  ordained  to  shew  at  burials  the  peculiar  hope  of 
the  Church  of  God  concerning  the  dead ;  and  in  the  manner 
of  those  dumb  funerals  what  one  thing  is  there  whereby  the 
world  may  perceive  we  are  Christian  men  ? 
Of  the  na-       LXXVI.  I  comc  uow  uuto  that  function  which  undertaketh 
Minisu-^**'  the  public  ministry  of  holy  things  according  to  the  laws  of 
^iic^^wrv-  Qijj^g^jg^jj  religion.     And  because  the  nature  of  things,  con- 
Snce™di-  sistiug  as  this  doth  in  action,  is  known  by  the  object  where- 
\n^e^^^  about  they  are  conversant,  and  by  the  end  or  scope  whereunto 
GoSrand    they  are  referred,  we  must  know  that  the  object  of  this  func- 
p?^M?not  tion  is  both  God  and  men :  God,  in  that  he  is  publicly  wor- 
oifiy"  but    shipped  of  his  Church ;  and  men,  in  that  they  are  capable  of 
porai,dotii  happiness  by  means  which  Christian  discipline  appointeth.   So 
upoD  it.      that  the  sum  of  our  whole  labour  in  this  kind,  is  to  honour 
God  and  to  save  men.     For  whether  we  severally  take  and 
consider  men  one  by  one,  or  else  gather  them  into  one  society 
and  body,  as  it  hath  been  before  declared,  that  every  man's 
religion  is  in  him  the  well-spring  of  all  other  sound  and  sin- 
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cere  Tirtaes,  from  whence  both  here  in  some  sort,  and  here-    Book  v. 

after  more  abundantly,  their  fiill  joy  and  felicity  ariseth ;  be-  — '- ■* 

caase  while  they  live  they  are  blessed  of  God,  and  when  they 
die  their  works  follow  them:  so  at  this  present  we  must 
again  call  to  mind  how  the  very  worldly  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  secular  happiness,  the  temporal  and  natural  good  estate 
both  of  all  men  and  of  all  dominions,  hangeth  chiefly  upon  re- 
ligion, and  doth  evermore  give  plain  testimony,  that,  as  well 
in  this  as  in  other  considerations,  the  priest  is  a  pillar  of  that 
commonwealth  wherein  he  faithfully  serveth  God.  For,  if 
these  assertions  be  true,  first,  that  nothing  can  be  enjoyed  in 
this  present  world  against  his  will  which  hath  made  all  things; 
secondly,  that  albeit  God  doth  sometime  permit  the  impious 
to  have,  yet  impiety  permitteth  them  not  to  enjoy,  no  not 
temporal  blessings  on  earth  ;  thirdly,  that  God  hath  appointed 
those  blessings  to  attend  as  handmaids  upon  religion;  and, 
fourthly,  that,  without  the  work  of  the  ministry,  religion  by 
no  means  can  possibly  continue,  the  use  and  benefit  of  that 
sacred  function  even  towards  all  men'^s  worldly  happiness  must 
needs  be  granted. 

Now,  the  first  being  a  theorem  both  understood  and  con- 
fessed by  all,*  to  labour  in  proof  thereof  were  superfluous. 
The  second  perhaps  may  be  called  in  question,  except  it  be 
perfectly  understood.  By  good  things  temporal,  therefore,  we 
mean  length  of  days,  health  of  body,  store  of  friends  and 
'  well-willers,  quietness,  prosperous  success  of  those  things  we 
take  in  hand,  riches  with  fit  opportunities  to  use  them  during 
life,  reputation  folIoTidng  us  both  alive  and  dead,  children,  or 
each  as  instead  of  children  we  wish  to  leave  successors  and 
partakers  of  our  happiness.  These  things  are  naturally  every 
man^s  desire,  because  they  are  good.  And  on  whom  God  be- 
stoweth  the  same,  them  we  confess  he  graciously  blesseth.    Of 

*  '^Si  cieatuia  Dei,  men  to  et  dispenBatio  Dei  bqidub:  Quis  enim  magis  diligit, 
quam  ilie  qui  fecit  ?  Quis  antem  ordioatias  regit,  quam  is  qui  et  fedt  et  diligit  ?  Quis 
Tero  sapientias  et  fortius  ordinare  et  regere  fiicta  potest,  quam  qui  et  facienda  proyidit 
et  proTisa  perfedt  ?  Quapropter  oninem  potestatem  a  Deo  esse  onmemque  ordinatio- 
nem^  et  qui  non  legerunt  sentiunt,  et  qui  legerunt  cognoscunt."  Paul.  Oros.  Hist, 
adren.  Pagan,  lib.  2.  [c  1.] 

Ovroi  rh,  xp^h^T*  tSta  Ktierrivrou  fiporoly 
Tit  r&v  $€WP  8^  fx^>^<'  fwtfitXo^fjLtBcu 

Kurip.  Phoenis.  [vcr.  565.] 
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Book  V.  earthly  blessings  the  meanest  is  wealth,  reputation  the  chiefest. 
For  which  cause  we  esteem  the  gain  of  honour  an  ample  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  all  other  worldly  benefits. 

But  forasmuch  as  in  all  this  there  is  no  certain  perpetuity  of 
goodness,  nature  hath  taught  to  affect  these  things,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  with  reference  and  relation  to  somewhat 
independently  good,  as  is  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  specula- 
tion of  truth.  None,  whose  desires  are  rightly  ordered,  would 
wish  to  live,  to  breathe,  and  move,  without  performance  of 
those  actions  which  are  beseeming  man^s  excellency.  Where- 
fore, having  not  how  to  employ  it,  we  wax  weary  even  of  life 
itself.  Health  is  precious,  because  sickness  doth  breed  that 
pain  which  disableth  action.  Again,  why  do  men  delight  so 
much  in  the  multitude  of  friends,  but  for  that  the  actions  of 
life,  being  many,  do  need  many  helping  hands  to  further  them! 
Between  troublesome  and  quiet  days  we  should  make  no  dif- 
ference, if  the  one  did  not  hinder  and  interrupt,  the  other 
uphold,  our  liberty  of  action.  Furthermore,  if  those  things  we 
do,  succeed,  it  rejoiceth  us  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  we 
thereby  reap,  as  in  that  it  probably  argueth  our  actions  to 
have  been  orderly  and  well  guided."  As  for  riches,  to  him 
which  hath  and  doth  nothing  with  them,  they  are  a  contumely. 
Honour  is  commonly  presumed  a  sign  of  more  than  ordinary 
virtue  and  merit,  by  means  whereof  when  ambitious  minds  thirst 
after  it,  their  endeavours  are  testimonies  how  much  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  nature  to  possess  that  body,  the  very  shadow  whereof  is 
set  at  so  high  a  rate.  Finally,  such  is  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
which  we  take  in  doing,  that  when  life  forsaketh  us,  still  our 
desires  to  continue  action  and  to  work,  though  not  by  ourselves, 
yet  by  them  whom  we  leave  behind  us,  causeth  us  providently 
to  resign  into  other  men's  hands  the  helps  we  have  gathered 
for  that  purpose,  devising  also  the  best  we  can  to  make  them 
perpetual.  It  appeareth,  therefore,  how  all  the  parts  of  tem- 
poral felicity  are  only  good  in  relation  to  that  which  useth  them 
as  instruments,  and  that  they  are  no  such  good  as  wherein  a 
rij^ht  desire  doth  ever  stay  or  rest  itself. 

Now  temporal  blessings  are  enjoyed  of  those  which  have 


-  oUfisaBa  yh^ 


Thy  etfTuxovyra  itdyr*  iTriffTcurOou  KoAwy. 

Eurip.  Ileracl.  [tcf.  74 6. J 
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them,  know  them,  "  esteem  them  accordiog  to  that  they  are  in  booe  v. 
their  own  nature."*'  Wherefore  of  the  wicked,  whom  God  doth  „"— — ■ 
hate,  his  usual  and  ordinary  speeches  are,  that  ''  blood-thirsty  ^^^^ 
and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days  T'  that  "^"^  •*• 
God  shall  cause  a  pestilence  to  cleave  unto  the  wicked,  and 
shall  strike  them  with  consuming  grief,  with  fevers,  burning 
diseases,  and  sores  which  are  past  cure ;  that  when  the  impious 
are  fallen,  all  men  shall  tread  them  down,  and  none  shew 
countenance  of  love  towards  them  as  much  as  by  pitying  them 
in  their  misery ;  that  the  sins  of  the  ungodly  shall  bereave 
them  of  peace;  that  all  counsels,  complots,  and  practices 
against  God  shall  come  to  nothing;  that  the  lot  and  inheritance 
of  the  unjust  is  beggary ;  that  the  name  of  unrighteous  persons  Pror.  x. 
shall  putrefy,  and  the  posterity  of  robbers  starve.  If  any 
think  that  iniquity  and  peace,  sin  and  prosperity,  can  dwell 
together,  they  err,  because  they  distinguish  not  aright  between 
the  matter,  and  that  which  giveth  it  the  form  of  happiness, 
between  possession  and  fruition,  between  the  having  and  en- 
joying of  good  things.  The  impious  cannot  enjoy  that  they 
have,  partly  because  they  receive  it  not  as  at  God's  hands, 
which  only  consideration  maketh  temporal  blessings  comfort- 
able ;  and  partly  because  through  error,  placing  it  above  things 
of  far  more  price  and  worth,  they  turn  that  to  poison  which 
might  be  food,  they  make  their  prosperity  their  own  snare,  in 
the  nest  of  their  highest  growth  they  lay  foolishly  those  eggs 
out  of  which  their  woful  overthrow  is  afterwards  hatched. 
Hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  wise  and  judicious  men,  ob- 
serving the  vain  behaviour  of  such  as  are  risen  to  unwonted 
greatness,  have  thereby  been  able  to  prognosticate  their  ruin. 
So  that  in  very  truth  no  impious  or  wicked  man  doth  prosper 
on  earth,  but  either  sooner  or  later  the  world  may  perceive 
easily,  how  at  such  times  as  others  thought  them  most  fortunate, 
they  had  but  only  the  good  estate  which  fat  oxen  have  above 
lean ;  when  they  appeared  to  grow,  their  climbing  was  towards 
ruin."  The  gross  and  bestial  conceit  of  them  which  want  un- 
derstanding is,  only  that  the  fullest  bellies  are  happiest.  There- 
fore the  greatest  felicity  they  wish  to  the  commonwealth 
wherein  they  live  is,  that  it  may  but  abound  and  stand ;  that 

•  •'Ante  rninam  elatio.^^    ProT.  xyi.  18,     ^lA^ec  b  Oeit  tA  (nrtp^xovra  xdma 
m9kt6€Uf,  oh  yhp  i^  ^povUiv  fi4ya  b  Btbs  &AAof  ^  i»vr6v,  Herod,  lib.  vii.  [c.  10,  5.] 
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Book  V.   they  which  are  riotous  may  have  to  pour  out  without  stint ; 

— '■ ^  that  the  poor  may  sleep,  and  the  rich  feed  them ;  that  nothing 

unpleasant  may  be  commanded,  nothing  forbidden  men  which 
themselves  have  a  lust  to  follow ;  that  kings  may  provide  for 
the  ease  of  their  subjects,  and  not  be  too  curious  about  their 
manners ;  that  wantonness,  excess,  and  lewdness  of  life  may 
be  left  free ;  and  that  no  fault  may  be  capital,  besides  dislike 
of  things  settled  in  so  good  terms.  But  be  it  &r  from  the  just 
to  dwell  either  in  or  near  to  the  tents  of  these  so  miserable 
felicities. 

Now  whereas  we  thirdly  affirm,  that  religion  and  the  fear  of 
God  as  well  induceth  secular  prosperity  as  everlasting  bliss  in 
the  world  to  come,  this  also  is  true.  For  otherwise  godliness 
could  not  be  said  to  have  the  promises  of  both  lives ;  to  be 
that  ample  revenue  wherein  there  is  always  sufficiency ;  and 
to  carry  with  it  a  general  discharge  of  want,  even  so  general, 
that  David  himself  should  protest  he  "  never  saw  the  just  for- 
saken.*^ Howbeit,  to  this  we  must  add  certain  special  limita- 
tions ;  as,  first,  that  we  do  not  forget  how  crazed  and  diseased 
minds  (whereof  our  heavenly  Physician  must  judge)  receive 
oftentimes  most  benefit  by  being  deprived  of  those  things 
which  are  to  others  beneficially  given,  as  appeareth  in  that 
which  the  wise  man  hath  noted  concerning  them  whose  lives 
God  mercifully  doth  abridge,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  their 
understanding ;  again,  that  the  measure  of  our  outward  pros- 
perity be  taken  in  proportion  with  that  which  every  man'^s 
estate  in  this  present  life  requireth.  External  abilities  are 
instruments  of  action.  It  contenteth  wise  artificers  to  have 
their  instruments  proportionable  to  their  work,  rather  fit  for 
use,  than  huge  and  goodly  to  please  the  eye.  Seeing  then  the 
actions  of  a  servant  do  not  need  that  which  may  be  necessary 
for  men  of  calling  and  place  in  the  world,  neither  men  of  in- 
ferior condition  many  things  which  greater  personages  can 
hardly  want,  surely  they  are  blessed  in  worldly  respects  that 
have  wherewith  to  perform  sufficiently  what  their  station  and 
place  asketh,  though  they  have  no  more.*  For,  by  reason  of 
man^s  imbecility  and  proneness  to  elation  of  mind,  too  high  a 
flow  of  prosperity  is  dangerous, "^  too  low  an  ebb  again  as  dan- 

*  *E»fl  TcCy  iLpKowd^  Uayii  rots  y€  v^potrw,     Eurip.  Phccnis.  [ver.  564.] 

*•  Tawupiyrtpofy  6  \oyurfihs  ta-ws,  iXA'  ody  iur^d\tar4puy,  l<rov  iLtr^x^Uf  /col  C^ovs 
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geroQS,  for  that  the  yirtoe  of  patience  is  rare,  and  the  hand  of  book  v. 

necessity  stronger  than  ordinary  virtue  is  able  to  withstand.  — '- - 

SoIomon^s  discreet  and  moderate  desire  we  all  know;  "Give 
me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  penury.''  Men  over  high  ex- 
alted either  in  honour,  or  in  power,  or  in  nobility,  or  in  wealth; 
they  likewise  that  are  as  much  on  the  contrary  hand  sunk 
either  with  beggary,  or  through  dejection,  or  by  baseness — do 
not  easily  give  ear  to  reason  ;  but  the  one  exceeding  apt  unto 
outrages,  and  the  other  unto  petty  mischiefs.  For  greatness 
delighteth  to  shew  itself  by  effects  of  power,  and  baseness  to 
help  itself  with  shifts  of  malice.  For  which  cause,  a  mo- 
derate, indifferent  temper,  between  fulness  of  bread  and  empti- 
ness, hath  been  evermore  thought  and  found  (all  circumstances 
duly  considered)  the  safest  and  happiest  for  all  estates,  even 
for  kings  and  princes  themselves.  Again,  we  are  not  to  look 
that  these  things  should  always  concur,  no  not  in  them  which 
are  accounted  happy,  neither  that  the  course  of  men's  lives,  or 
of  public  affairs,  should  continually  be  drawn  out  as  an  even 
thread,  (for  that  the  nature  of  things  will  not  suffer,)  but  a  just 
survey  being  made,  as  those  particular  men  are  worthily  re- 
puted good,  whose  virtues  be  great  and  their  faults  tolerable; 
so  him  we  may  register  for  a  man  fortunate,  and  that  for  a 
prosperous  or  happy  state,  which  having  flourished  doth  not 
afterwards  feel  any  tragical  alteration,  such  as  might  cause 
them  to  be  a  spectacle  of  misery  to  others.  Besides,  whereas 
true  felicity  consisteth  in  the  highest  operations  of  that  nobler 
part  of  man,  which  sheweth  sometime  greatest  perfection,  not 
in  using  the  benefits  which  delight  nature,  but  in  suffering 
what  nature  can  hardliest  endure ;  there  is  no  cause  why  either 
the  loss  of  good,  if  it  tend  to  the  purchase  of  better,  or  why 
any  misery,  the  issue  whereof  is  their  greater  praise  and  honour 
that  have  sustained  it,  should  be  thought  to  impeach  that 
temporal  happiness  wherewith  religion,  we  say,  is  accompanied; 
but  yet  in  such  measure  as  the  several  degrees  of  men  may 
require  by  a  competent  estimation,  and  unless  the  contrary  do 
more  advance,  as  it  hath  done  those  most  heroical  saints 
whom  afflictions  have  made  glorious.    In  a  word,  not  to  whom 

ira2  vn^fioroT.  Greg.  Naxian.  ApoL  3.  They  may  seem  haply  to  be  the  most  deject, 
but  they  are  the  wisest  for  their  own  safety  which  fear  climbing  no  less  than  falling. 
Vide  Amt  Polit  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 
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Book  V.  no  Calamity  falleth,  but  'whom  neither  misery  nor  prosperity 
— '—^^'  IS  able  to  move  from  a  right  miud,  them  we  may  truly  pro- 
nounce fortunate;  and  whatsoever  doth  outwardly  happen 
without  that  precedent  improbity,  for  which  it  appeareth  in 
the  eyes  of  sound  and  impartial  judges  to  have  proceeded  from 
divine  revenge,  it  passeth  in  the  number  of  human  casualties 
whereunto  we  are  all  alike  subject.  No  misery  is  reckoned 
more  than  common  or  human,  if  God  so  dispose  that  we  pass 
through  it,  and  come  safe  to  shore ;  even  as  contrariwise,  men 
do  not  use  to  think  those  flourishing  days  happy,  which  do  end 
with  tears. 

It  standeth  therefore  with  these  cautions  firm  and  true,  yea, 
ratified  by  all  men's  unfeigned  confessions,  drawn  from  the 
very  heart  of  experience,  that  whether  we  compare  men  of 
note  in  the  world  with  others  of  like  degree  and  state,  or  else 
the  same  men  with  themselves ;  whether  we  confer  one  do- 
minion with  another,  or  else  the  different  times  of  one  and  the 
same  dominion;  the  manifest  odds  between  their  very  outward 
condition,  as  long  as  they  stedfastly  were  observed  to  honour 
God,  and  their  success,  being  fallen  from  him,  are  remon- 
strances more  than  sufficient  how  all  our  welfare,  even  on 
earth,  dependeth  wholly  upon  our  religion.  Heathens  were 
ignorant  of  true  religion :  yet  such  as  that  little  was  which 
they  knew,  it  much  impaired  or  bettered  always  their  worldly 
affairs,  as  their  love  and  zeal  towards  it  did  wane  or  grow. 
Of  the  Jews,  did  not  even  their  most  malicious  and  mortal 
adversaries  all  acknowledge,  that  to  strive  against  them  it  was 
in  vain  as  long  as  their  amity  with  God  continued,  that  nothing 
could  weaken  them  but  apostacy!  In  the  whole  course  of 
their  own  proceedings  did  they  ever  find  it  otherwise  but  that 
during  their  faith  and  fidelity  towards  God,  every  man  of  them 
was  in  war  as  a  thousand  strong,  and  as  much  as  a  grand 
senate  for  counsel  in  peaceable  deliberations?  contrariwise,  if 
they  swerved,  as  they  often  did,  their  wonted  courage  and 
magnanimity  forsook  them  utterly,  their  soldiers  and  military 
men  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  naked  sword ;  when  they 
entered  into  mutual  conference  and  sate  in  council  for  their 
own  good,  that  which  children  might  have  seen,  their 
gravest  senators  could  not  discern ;  their  prophets  saw  dark- 
ness instead  of  visions ;   the  wise  and  prudent  were  as  men 
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bewitched,  even  that  which  they  knew  (being  such  as  might    Boo*  v. 

stand  them  in  stead)  they  had  not  the  grace  to  utter,  or  if  any "" 

thiog  were  well  proposed,  it  took  no  place,  it  entered  not  into 
the  minds  of  the  rest  to  approve  and  follow  it,  but  as  men 
confounded  with  strange  and  unusual  amazements  of  spirit, 
they  attempted  tumultuously  they  saw  not  what ;  and  by  the 
issues  of  all  attempts  they  found  no  certain  conclusion  but  this, 
'^Gk)d  and  heaven  are  strong  against  us  in  all  we  do."^  The 
cause  whereof  was  secret  fear,  which  took  heart  and  courage 
from  them ;  and  the  cause  of  their  fear,  an  inward  guiltiness 
that  they  all  had  offered  God  such  apparent  wrongs  as  were 
not  pardonable. 

But  it  may  be  the  case  is  now  altogether  changed,  and  that 
in  Christian  religion  there  is  not  the  like  force  towards  tem- 
poral felicity.  Search  the  ancient  records  of  time,  look  what 
hath  happened  by  the  space  of  these  sixteen  hundred  years, 
see  if  all  things  to  this  effect  be  not  luculent  and  clear,  yea, 
all  things  so  manifest,  that  for  evidence  and  proof  herein,  we 
need  not  by  uncertain  dark  conjectures  surmise  any  to  have 
been  plagued  of  God  for  contempt,  or  blest  in  the  course  of 
faithful  obedience  towards  true  religion,  more  than  only  them, 
whom  we  find  in  that  respect,  on  the  one  side,  guilty  by  their 
own  confessions,  and  happy  on  the  other  side  by  all  men^s  ao- 
knowledgments ;  who,  beholding  the  prosperous  estate  of  such 
as  are  good  and  virtuous,  impute  boldly  the  same  to  God^s 
most  especial  favour,  but  cannot  in  like  manner  pronounce, 
that  whom  he  afiBiicteth  above  others,  with  them  he  hath  cause 
to  be  more  offended.  For  virtue  is  always  plain  to  be  seen, 
rareness  causeth  it  to  be  observed,  and  goodness  to  be  honoured 
with  admiration.  As  for  iniquity  and  sin,  it  lieth  many  times 
hid ;  and  because  we  be  all  offenders,  it  becometh  us  not  to 
incline  towards  hard  and  severe  sentences  touching  others,  un- 
less their  notorious  wickedness  did  sensibly  before  proclaim 
that  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

Wherefore  the  sum  of  every  Christian  man^s  duty  is,  to 
labour  by  all  means  towards  that  which  other  men  seeing  in 
ns  may  justify;  and  what  we  ourselves  must  accuse  if  we  fall 
into  it,  that,  by  all  means  we  can,  to  avoid ;  considering  es- 
pecially,  that  as  hitherto  upon  the  Church  there  never  yet  fell 
tempestuous  storm,  the  vapours  whereof  were  not  first  noted 
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Book  V.   to  rise  from  coldness  in  affection,  and  from  backwardness  in 

— '■ duties  of  service  towards  God ;  so,  if  that  which  the  tears  of 

antiquity  have  uttered  concerning  this  point  should  be  here 
set  down,  it  were  assuredly  enough  to  soften  and  to  mollify  a 
heart  of  steel.  On  the  contrary  part,  although  we  confess 
with  St.  Augustine  most  willingly,  that  the  chiefest  happiness 
for  which  we  have  some  Christian  kings  in  so  great  admiration 
above  the  rest,  is  not  because  of  their  long  reign ;  their  calm 
and  quiet  departure  out  of  this  present  life ;  the  settled  es- 
tablishment of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  succeeding  them  in 
royalty  and  power ;  the  glorious  overthrow  of  foreign  enemies, 
or  the  wise  prevention  of  inward  danger,  and  of  secret  attempts 
at  home ;  all  which  solaces  and  comforts  of  this  our  unquiet 
life  it  pleaseth  God  oftentimes  to  bestow  on  them  which  have 
no  society  or  part  in  the  joys  of  heaven,  giving  thereby  to  un- 
derstand that  these  in  comparison  are  toys  and  trifles,  far  under 
the  value  and  price  of  that  which  is  to  be  looked  for  at  his 
hands :  but  in  truth  the  reason  wherefore  we  most  extol  their 
felicity  is,  if  so  be  they  have  virtuously  reigned,  if  honour  hath 
not  filled  their  hearts  with  pride,  if  the  exercise  of  their  power 
hath  been  service  and  attendance  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
Most  High,  if  they  have  feared  him  as  their  own  inferiors  and 
subjects  have  feared  them,  if  they  have  loved  neither  pomp 
nor  pleasure  more  than  heaven,  if  revenge  hath  slowly  pro- 
ceeded from  them  and  mercy  willingly  offered  itself,  if  so  they 
have  tempered  rigour  with  lenity,  that  neither  extreme  severity 
might  utterly  cut  them  off  in  whom  there  was  manifest  hope 
of  amendment,  nor  yet  the  easiness  of  pardoning  offences  em- 
bolden offenders ;  if,  knowing  that  whatsoever  they  do,  their 
potency  may  bear  it  out,  they  have  been  so  much  the  more 
careful  not  to  do  any  thing  but  that  which  is  commendable  in 
the  best,  rather  than  usual  with  greatest  personages ;  if  the 
true  knowledge  of  themselves  hath  humbled  them  in  God^s 
sight,  no  less  than  God  in  the  eyes  of  men  hath  raised  them 
up ;  I  say,  albeit  we  reckon  such  to  be  the  happiest  of  them 
that  are  mightiest  in  the  world,  and  albeit  those  things  alone 
are  happiness,  nevertheless,  considering  what  force  there  is 
even  in  outward  blessings  to  comfort  the  minds  of  the  best 
disposed,  and  to  give  them  the  greater  joy  when  religion  and 
peace,  heavenly  and  earthly  happiness,  are  wreathed  in  one 
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ciowD,  as  to  the  worthiest  of  Christian  princes  it  hath  by  the  ^^^i^',. 
proTidence  of  the  Almighty  hitherto  befallen ;  let  it  not  seem 
to  any  man  a  needless  and  superfluous  waste  of  labour,  thai 
there  hath  been  thus  much  spoken,  to  declare  how  in  them 
especially  it  hath  been  so  observed,  and  withal  universally 
noted,  even  from  the  highest  to  the  very  meanest,  bow  this 
particular  benefit,  this  singular  grace  and  pre-eminence,  re- 
ligion hath,  that  either  it  guardeth  as  a  heavenly  shield  from 
all  calamities,  or  else  conducteth  us  safe  through  them,  and 
permitteth  them  not  to  be  miseries ;  it  either  giveth  honours, 
promotions,  and  wealth,  or  else  more  benefit  by  wanting  them 
than  if  we  had  them  at  will ;  it  either  fiUeth  our  houses  with 
plenty  of  all  good  things,  or  maketh  a  sallad  of  green  herbs 
more  sweet  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ungodly. 

Our  fourth  proposition  before  set  down  was,  that  religion 
without  the  help  of  spiritual  ministry,  is  unable  to  plant  itself; 
the  fruits  thereof  not  possible  to  grow  of  their  own  accord. 
Which  last  assertion  is  herein  as  the  first,  that  it  needeth  no 
farther  confirmation :  if  it  did,  I  could  easily  declare  how  all 
things  which  are  of  God,  he  hath  by  wonderful  art  and  wis- 
dom sodered  as  it  were  together  with  the  glue  of  mutual 
assistance,  appointing  the  lowest  to  receive  from  the  nearest 
to  themselves  what  the  influence  of  the  highest  yieldeth.  And 
therefore  the  Church,  being  the  most  absolute  of  all  his  works, 
was  in  reason  to  be  also  ordered  with  like  harmony,  that  what 
he  worketh  might,  no  less  in  grace  than  in  nature,  be  efiected 
by  hands  and  instruments  duly  subordinated  unto  the  power 
of  his  own  Spirit.  A  thing  both  needful  for  the  humility  of 
man,  which  would  not  willingly  be  debtor  to  any  but  to  him- 
self; and  of  no  small  efiect  to  nourish  that  divine  love,  which 
DOW  maketh  each  embrace  other,  not  as  men,  but  as  angels  of 
God. 

Ministerial  actions,  tending  immediately  unto  Qod^s  honour  Luke  xu. 
and  man^s  happiness,  are  either  as  contemplation,  which  helpeth  y.-^'^^l^^l: 
forward  the  principal  work  of  the  ministry,  or  else  they  are^o;  EpJ»e». 
parts  of  that  principal  work  of  administration  itself,  which 
work  consisteth  in  doing  the  service  of  Ood''s  house,  and  in 
applying  unto  men  the  sovereign  medicines  of  grace,  already 
spoken  of  the  more  largely,  to  the  end  it  might  thereby  ap- 
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Book  V.   pear,  that  we  owe  to  the  guides  of  our  souls  *  even  as  much  as 
— -^^^^^^  our  souls  are  worth,  although  the  debt  of  our  temporal  blessings 

should  be  stricken  off. 
Of  power  LXXVIL  The  ministry  of  things  divine  is  a  function, 
SISTto  2x-  which  as  God  did  himself  institute,  so  neither  may  men  un- 
heareniy  dertakc  the  same  but  by  authority  and  power  given  them  in 
the«ft*of  lawful  manner.  That  God,  which  is  no  way  deficient  or 
GbMt  in  wanting  unto  man  in  necessaries,  and  hath  therefore  given  us 
and°wb2-°' the  light  of  his  heavenly  truth,  because  without  that  in- 
nientiy  the  estimable  benefit  we  must  needs  have  wandered  in  darkness 
order  may  to  our  cudlcss  pcrditiou  and  woe,  hath,  in  the  like  abundance 

be  aoof  ht  _  . 

or  mieS  for.  of  mcrcics,  ordaiucd  certain  to  attend  upon  the  due  execution 
of  requisite  parts  and  offices  therein  prescribed  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  world,  which  men  thereunto  assigned  do  hold 
their  authority  from  him,  whether  they  be  such  as  himself 
immediately,  or  as  the  Church  in  his  name,  investeth ;  it  being 
neither  possible  for  all,  nor  for  every  man  without  distinction 
convenient^  to  take  upon  him  a  charge  of  so  great  importance. 
They  are,  therefore,  ministers  of  God,  not  only  by  way  of  sub- 
ordination, as  princes  and  civil  magistrates,  whose  execution 
of  judgment  and  justice  the  supreme  hand  of  divine  provi- 
dence doth  uphold ;  but  ministers  of  God,  as  from  whom  their 
authority  is  derived,  and  not  from  men.  For  in  that  they  are 
Christ^s  ambassadors  and  his  labourers,  who  should  give  them 
their  commission  but  he  whose  most  inward  affairs  they 
manage!  Is  not  God  alone  the  Father  of  spirits!  Are  not 
souls  the  purchase  of  Jesus  Christ !  What  angel  in  heaven 
could  have  said  to  man,  as  our  Lord  did  unto  Peter,  '^  Feed 
my  sheep!  Preach!  Baptize!  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me !  Whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained ;  and  their  of- 
fences in  heaven  pardoned,  whose  faults  you  shall  on  earth 
forgive  T  What  think  we !  Are  these  terrestrial  sounds,  or 
else  are  they  voices  uttered  out  of  the  clouds  above !  The 
power  of  the  ministry  of  God  translateth  out  of  darkness  into 
glory ;  it  raiseth  men  from  the  earth,  and  bringeth  God  him- 
self down  from  heaven ;  by  blessing  visible  elements,  it  maketh 
them  invisible  grace ;  it  giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  hath 

»  Koi  ffwur6v  fwt  irpoa-o^iKtu.     Epist  ad  Philem.  [ver.  19.] 
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to  dispose  of  that  flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the   book  v. 

world,  and  that  blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem  souls ;       

when  it  poureth  malediction  upon  the  heads  of  the  wicked, 
they  perish;  when  it  reroketh  the  same,  they  revive.  O 
wretched  blindness,  if  we  admire  not  so  great  power ;  more 
wretched,  if  we  consider  it  aright,  and  notwithstanding  imagine 
that  any  but  God  can  bestow  it ! 

To  whom  Christ  hath  imparted  power,  both  over  that 
mystical  body  which  is  the  society  of  souls,  and  over  that 
natural  which  is  himself,  for  the  knitting  of  both  in  one,  (a 
work  which  antiquity  doth  call  the  making  of  Christ^s  body ;) 
the  same  power  is  in  such  not  amiss  both  termed  a  kind  of 
mark  or  character,  and  acknowledged  to  be  indelible.  Minis- 
terial power  is  a  mark  of  separation,  because  it  severeth  them 
that  have  it  from  other  men,  and  maketh  them  a  special  order 
consecrated  unto  the  service  of  the  Most  High  in  things  where- 
with others  may  not  meddle.  Their  difference,  therefore,  from 
other  men  is  in  that  they  are  a  distinct  order.     So  TertuUian  Tertoi.  do 

*'  Adhort. 

calleth  them.  And  St.  Paul  himself,  dividing  the  body  of  the  ca^t.  [c. 
Church  of  Christ  into  two  moieties,  nameth  the  one  part  tSt<o-  i7. 
Ta9,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  order  of  the  laity,  the  op- 
posite part  whereunto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  order  of  God's 
clergy,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  he  hath  given  them,  the 
power  of  their  order,  so  far  forth  as  the  same  consisteth  in  the 
bare  execution  of  holy  things,  called  properly  the  affairs  of 
God.  For  of  the  power  of  their  jurisdiction  over  men^s  per- 
sons we  are  to  speak  in  the  books  following. 

They  which  have  once  received  this  power  may  not  think 
to  put  it  off  and  on  like  a  cloak,  as  the  weather  serveth,  to 
take  it,  reject  and  resume  it  as  oft  as  themselves  list ;  of  which 
profane  and  impious  contempt  these  latter  times  have  yielded, 
as  of  all  other  kinds  of  iniquity  and  apostacy,  strange  examples. 
But  let  them  know,  which  put  their  hands  unto  this  plough, 
that  once  consecrated  unto  God,  they  are  made  his  peculiar  in- 
heritance for  ever.  Suspensions  may  stop,  and  degradations 
utterly  cut  off,  the  use  or  exercise  of  power  before  given ;  but 
voluntarily  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  separate  and  pull 
asunder  what  God  by  his  authority  coupleth.  So  that  although 
there  may  be  through  misdesert  degradation,  as  there  may  be 
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Book  t.  cause  of  just  Separation  after  matrimoDy ;  yet  if  (as  sometimes 
— ^ — 7^  it  doth)  restitution  to  former  dignity,  or  reconciliaticm  after 
4-0-         breach,  doth  happen,  neither  doth  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
iterate  the  first  knot. 

Much  less  is  it  necessary,  which  some  have  urged,  con- 
cerning the  reordination  of  such,  as  others  in  times  more 
corrupt  did  consecrate  heretofore.  Which  error,  already 
quelled  by  St.  Jerome,  doth  not  now  require  any  other  re- 
futation. 

Examples  I  grant  there  are  which  make  for  restraint  of 
those  men  from  admittance  again  into  rooms  of  spiritual  func- 
tion, whose  fall  by  heresy,  or  want  of  constancy  in  professing 
the  Christian  faith,  hath  been  once  a  disgrace  to  their  calling. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  is  no  law  which  bindeth,  so  there  is  no 
case  that  should  always  lead,  to  shew  one  and  the  same  se- 
verity towards  persons  culpable.  Ooodness  of  nature  itself 
more  inclineth  to  clemency  than  rigour.  And  we  in  other 
men^s  offences  do  behold  the  plain  image  of  our  own  imbecility. 
Besides  also  them  that  wander  out  of  the  way*  it  cannot  be  in- 
expedient to  win  with  all  hopes  of  favour,  lest  strictness  used 
towards  such  as  reclaim  themselves  should  make  others  more 
Rttffin.  obstinate  in  error.  Wherefore,  after  that  the  Church  of  Alex- 
cies.  lib.  X.  andria  had  somewhat  recovered  itself  from  the  tempests  and 

can.  9fl  ^ 

storms  of  Arianism,  being  in  consultation  about  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  that  which  by  long  disturbance  had  been  greatly 
decayed  and  hindered,  the  ferventer  sort  gave  quick  sentence, 
that  touching  them  which  were  of  the  clergy,  and  had  S»tained 
themselves  with  heresy,  there  should  be  none  so  received  into 
the  Church  again  as  to  continue  in  the  order  of  the  clergy. 
The  rest,  which  considered  how  many  men''s  cases  it  did  con- 
cern, thought  it  much  more  safe  and  consonant  to  bend  some- 
what down  towards  them  which  were  fallen;  to  shew  se- 
verity upon  a  few  of  the  chiefest  leaders,  and  to  offer  to  the 
rest  a  friendly  reconciliation  without  any  other  demand  saving 
only  the  abjuration  of  their  error ;  as  in  the  Gospel  that  waste- 
ful young  man,  which  returned  home  to  his  father's  house,  was 
with  joy  both  admitted  and  honoured,  his  elder  brother  hardly 

*■  **  In  XII.  Tabnlis  cautum  est,  ut  idem  juris  esset  sanatibuB  qaod  fortibiiB,  id  est 
bonii  et  qni  nnnquam  defecenint  a  populo  Romano.**     Fest  in  rer.  Sanmites. 
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thonght  of  for  repining  thereat ;  neither  commended  so  much   book  v. 
for  his  own  fidelity  and  virtue,  as  blamed  for  not  embracing  * 

him  freely,  whose  unexpected  recovery  ought  to  have  blotted 
out  all  remembrance  of  misdemeanours  and  fitults  past.  But 
of  this  sufficient. 

A  thing  much  stumbled  at  in  the  manner  of  giving  orders, 
is  our  using  those  memorable  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.^  The  'Holy  Ghost,  they 
say,  we  cannot  give,  and  therefore  we  foolishly  bid  men  re- 
ceive it.  Wise  men,  for  their  authority's  sake,  must  have 
leave  to  befool  them  whom  they  are  able  to  make  wise  by 
better  instruction.  Notwithstanding,  if  it  may  please  their 
wisdom,  as  well  to  hear  what  fools  can  say,  as  to  control  that 
which  they  do,  thus  we  hare  heard  some  wise  men  teach, 
namely,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  used  to  signify  not  the  EccIm. 
Person  alone,  but  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  know  si.  p.  2,1.1. 
that  spiritual  gifts  are  not  only  abilities  to  do  things  mira- 
culous, as  to  speak  with  tongues  which  were  never  taught  us, 
to  cure  diseases  without  art,  and  such  like  ;  but  also  that  the 
very  authority  and  power  which  is  given  men  in  the  Church 
to  be  ministers  of  holy  things,  this  is  contained  within  the 
number  of  those  gifts  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  is  author;  and 
therefore  he  which  giveth  this  power  may  say,  without  ab-* 
surdity  or  folly,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,^"*  such  power  as 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  endued  his  Church  withal,  such 
power  as  neither  prince  nor  potentate.  King  nor  Caesar,  on 
earth  oan  give.  So  that  if  men  alone  had  devised  this  form 
of  speech,  thereby  to  express  the  heavenly  well-spring  of  that 
power  which  ecclesiastical  ordinations  do  bestow,  it  is  not  so 
foolish  but  that  wise  men  might  bear  with  it. 

If  then  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  have  used  the  self- 
same form  of  words,  and  that  in  the  self-same  kind  of  action, 
although  there  be  but  the  least  show  of  probability,  yea,  or 
any  possibility  that  his  meaning  might  be  the  same  which 
ours  is,  it  should  teach  sober  and  grave  men  not  to  be  too 
venturous  in  condenming  that  of  folly,  which  is  not  impossible 

*  *'  Papistieus  qoidam  ritus^  stulte  qnidem  ab  illlB  et  Bine  nllo  Sciiptorae  fiinda- 
nento  institutiu,  et  a  diaciplinse  nostiaB  anctoribus  (pace  illorum  dizezim)  non  magno 
primnm  jndieio  acceptos,  mmore  adhuc  in  Eccle«ia  nostra  retinetur.**  Ecclesiast 
I>iadpL  p.  6Z, 
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ch^ixxvii  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  more  profoundness  of  wisdom  than  flesh  and 

"  blood  should  presume  to  control.     Our  Saviour,  after  his  re- 

surrection from  the  dead,  gave  his  Apostles  their  commission, 

*'»*?:.  saying,  ^*  All  power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth :  Go, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.''     In  sum,  "As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you.*" 

John  XX.  Whereunto  St.  John  doth  add  furtber,  that  "  having  thus 
spoken,  he  breathed  on  them  and  said,  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.''  By  which  words  he  must  of  likelihood  understand 
some  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  was  presently  at  that  time  be- 
stowed upon  them,  as  both  the  speech  of  actual  delivery  in 
saying.  Receive,  and  the  visible  sign  thereof,  his  breathing,  did 
shew.  Absurd  it  were  to  imagine  our  Saviour  did  both  to 
the  ear,  and  also  to  the  very  eye,  express  a  real  donation,  and 
they  at  that  time  receive  nothing. 

It  resteth  then  that  we  search  what  special  grace  they  did 
at  that  time  receive.  Touching  miraculous  power  of  the 
Spirit,  most  apparent  it  is,  that  as  then  they  received  it  not, 
but  the  promise  thereof  was  to  be  shortly  after  performed. 
The  words  of  St.  Luke  concerning  that  power  are  therefore 

Luke  xxiT.  set  down  with  signification  of  the  time  to  come :  "  Behold,  I 
will  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you,  but  tarry  you  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  Wherefore,  undoubtedly,  it  was  some  other  effect  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  other  kind,  which  our  Sa- 
viour did  then  bestow.  What  other  likelier  than  that  which 
himself  doth  mention,  as  it  should  seem  of  purpose  to  take 
away  all  ambiguous  constructions,  and  to  declare  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  he  then  gave,  was  a  holy  and  a  ghostly  authority, 
authority  over  the  souls  of  men,  authority  a  part  whereof 

M**a8"'  consisteth  in  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins !  **  Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  soever  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ; 
whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  Whereas,  there- 
fore, the  other  Evangelists  had  set  down,  that  Christ  did  be- 
fore his  suffering  promise  to  give  his  Apostles  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  being  risen  from  the  dead  promised 
moreover  at  that  time  a  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
St.  John  addeth,  that  he  also  invested  them  even  then  with 
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the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  castigation  and  relaxation  of  booe  v. 
sin,  wherein  was  fully  accomplished  that  which  the  promise  '  *  - 
of  the  keys  did  import.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  same 
power  is  now  given,  why  should  the  same  form  of  words  ex*^ 
pressing  it  be  thought  foolish  J  The  cause  why  we  breathe 
not,  as  Christ  did  on  them  unto  whom  he  imparted  power,  is, 
for  that  neither  Spirit  nor  spiritual  authority  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from  us,  who  are  but  delegates  or  assigns  to  give 
men  possession  of  his  graces. 

Now,  besides  that  the  power  and  authority  delivered  with 
those  words  is  itself  'xapKrfJM^  a  gracious  donation  which  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  doth  bestow,  we  may  most  assuredly  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  hand  which  imposeth  upon  us  the  function 
of  our  ministry,  doth  under  the  same  form  of  words  so  tie  it- 
self hereunto,  that  he  which  receiveth  the  burden  is  thereby 
for  erer  warranted  to  have  the  Spirit  with  him,  and  in  him, 
for  his  assistance/  aid,  countenance,  and  support,  in  whatso^ 
ever  he  faithfully  doth  to  discharge  duty.  Knowing,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  take  ordination,  we  also  receive  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  partly  to  guide,  direct,  and  strengthen  us 
in  all  our  ways,  and  partly  to  assume  unto  itself  for  the  more 
authority  those  actions  that  appertain  to  our  place  and  calling, 
can  our  ears  admit  such  a  speech  uttered  in  the  reverend  per- 
formance of  that  solemnity ;  or  can  we  at  any  time  renew  the 
memory,  and  enter  into  serious  cogitations  thereof,  but  with 
much  admiration  and  joy !  Remove  what  these  foolish  words 
do  imply,  and  what  hath  the  ministry  of  God  besides  wherein 
to  glory?  Whereas,  now,  forasmuch  as  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  our  Saviour  in  his  first  ordinations  gave,  doth  no  less 
concur  with  spiritual  vocations  throughout  all  ages,  than  the 
Spirit,  which  God  derived  from  Moses  to  them  that  assisted  Nvmb.  xi. 
him  in  his  government,  did  descend  from  them  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  like  authority  and  place,  we  have  for  the  least  and 
meanest  duties,  performed  by  virtue  of  ministerial  power,  that 
to  dignify,  grace,  and  authorize  them,  which  no  other  offices 

*  **  Etu  neoesKurium  est  trepidaie  de  merito,  religioram  ttX  tamen  gandeie  de 
dooo:  quomam  qui  mihi  ooeris  ett  anctor,  ipse  fiet  admimstiatiombiu  adjutor ;  et  se 
magnitadine  gratise  succumbat  infirmns,  dabit  virtntem  qui  contolit  dignitatem.^  Leo 
■er.  1.  in  aniUTer.  die  Asiuxnpt  T^  Ilyevfta  th  Bryiov  tdrro  ^/jms  tls  r^y  hcucoylop 
f«^r.    Greg.  Naxian.  [Omt  5.  ad  fin.] 
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Book  v.   oq  earth  can  challenge.     Whether  we  preach,  praj,  baptize, 
— ^ •  communicate,  condemn,  give  absolution,  or  whatsoever;  as 


£c«leaiast. 


disposers  of  God'^s  mysteries,  our  words,  judgments,  acts,  and 
deeds,  are  not  ours  but  the  Holy  Ghost'^s.  Enough,  if  un- 
feignedly  and  in  heart  we  did  believe  it,  enough  to  banish 
whatsoever  may  justly  be  thought  corrupt  either  in  bestowing, 
or  in  using,  or  in  esteeming,  the  same  otherwise  than  is  meet. 
For  profanely  to  bestow,  or  loosely  to  use,  or  vilely  to  esteem 
of,  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  all  in  show  and  profession  abhor. 
Auct.  Now  because  the  ministry  is  an  office  of  dignity  and  honour, 

Di«cip.  some  are  doubtful  whether  any  man  may  seek  for  it  without 
offence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  doubtful  they  are  not, 
but  rather  bold  to  accuse  our  discipline  in  this  respect,  as  not 
only  permitting,  but  requiring  also  ambitious  suits,  or  other 
oblique  ways  or  means,  whereby  to  obtain  it.  Against  this 
they  plead,  that  our  Saviour  did  stay  till  his  Father  sent  him, 
and  the  Apostles  till  he  them;  that  the  ancient  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  were  examples  and  patterns  of  the  same 
modesty.  Whereupon  in  the  end  they  infer,  "  Let  us  there- 
fore at  the  length  amend  that  custom  of  repairing  from  all 
parts  unto  the  bishop  at  the  day  of  ordination,  and  of  seeking 
to  obtain  orders;  let  the  custom  of  bringing  commendatory 
letters  be  removed;  let  men  keep  themselves  at  home,  ex- 
pecting there  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  authority  of  such  as 
may  call  them  to  undertake  the  charge.^^ 

Thus  severely  they  censure  and  control  ambition,  if  it  be 
ambition  which  they  take  upon  them  to  reprehend.  For  of 
that  there  is  cause  to  doubt.  Ambition,  as  we  understand  it, 
hath  been  accounted  a  vice  which  seeketh  after  honours  inor- 
dinately. Ambitious  minds,  esteeming  it  their  greatest  hap- 
piness to  be  admired,  reverenced,  and  adored  above  others, 
use  all  means  lawful  and  unlawful  which  may  bring  them  to 
high  rooms.  But  as  for  the  power  of  order  considered  by  it- 
self, and  as  in  this  case  it  must  be  considered,  such  reputation 
it  hath  in  the  eye  of  this  present  world,  that  they  which  affect 
it,  rather  need  encouragement  to  bear  contempt,  than  deserve 
blame  as  men  that  carry  aspiring  minds.  The  work  where- 
unto  this  power  serveth  is  commended,  and  the  desire  there- 
1  Tim.  iii.  of  allowed  by  the  Apostle  for  good.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  burden  thereof  is  heavy,  and  the  charge  great,  it  cometh 
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many  times  to  pass,  that  the  minds  eyen  of  yirtnous  men  are    book  y. 

drawn  into  clean  contrary  affections,  some  m  humihtj  declm- ' 

ing  that  by  reason  of  hardness,  which  others  in  regard  of  good- 
ness only  do  with  fervent  alacrity  covet.  So  that  there  is  not 
the  least  degree  in  this  service,  but  it  may  be  both  in  reverence 
shunned,*  and  of  very  devotion  loiiged  for.  If  then  the  desire 
thereof  may  be  holy,  religious,  and  good,  may  not  the  pro- 
fession of  that  desire  be  so  likewise !  We  are  not  to  think  it 
so  long  good  as  it  is  dissembled,  and  evil  if  once  we  begin 
to  open  it.  And  allowing  that  it  may  be  opened  without  am- 
bition, what  offence,  I  beseech  yon,  is  there  in  opening  it 
there,  where  it  may  be  furthered  and  satisfied,  in  case  they  to 
whom  it  appertaineth  think  meet  ?  In  vain  are  those  desires 
allowed,  the  accomplishment  whereof  it  is  not  lawful  for  men 
to  seek.  Power,  therefore,  of  ecclesiastical  order  may  be  de- 
sired, the  desire  thereof  may  be  professed,  they  which  profess 
themselves  that  way  inclined  may  endeavour  to  bring  their 
desires  to  effect,  and  in  all  this  no  necessity  of  evil.  Is  it  the 
bringing  of  testimonial  letters  wherein  so  great  obliquity  con- 
sisteth  I  What  more  simple,  more  plain,  more  harmless,  more 
agreeable  vrith  the  law  of  common  humanity,  than  that  men, 
where  they  are  not  known,  use  for  their  easier  access  the 
credit  of  such  as  can  best  give  testimony  of  them !  Letters  of 
any  other  construction  our  church-discipline  alloweth  not; 
and  these  to  allow,  is  neither  to  require  ambitious  suings,  nor 
to  approve  any  indirect  or  unlawful  act. 

The  prophet  Esay,  receiving  his  message  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  his  charge  by  heavenly  vision,  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  "  Whom  shall  I  send  ;  who  shall  go  for  usf^  isaiah  w.  8. 
Whereunto  he  recordeth  his  own  answer,  "  Then  I  said.  Here, 
Lord,  I  am ;  send  me.*"  Which  in  effect  is  the  rule  and  canon 
whereby  touching  this  point  the  very  order  of  the  Church  is 
framed.  The  appointment  of  times  for  solemn  ordination  is 
but  the  public  demand  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

*  Tw  fnXauav  rohf  titSoKifutrdrovs  hfOffKoxQv  tbplffKfo,  Ztrovs  tr^-Kore  cIj  i'Kt- 
crmrkaf  1j  Tpo^nrreiop  ^  X<^*»  trpovfidkero^  robs  fi^v  t^canas  vpoB^fias  rf  kA^«i, 
To^f  tt  ia^afiaWofi4yovs  rh  x^«r/Aa,  Koi  oliier4puiv  fjtffiirr^v  oUrt  r&v  drox^PW^ 
TW  d^  ^Oday,  oirrf  rStv  SpfiTiirdinny  r^v  TpoBv^daVy  ot  fjiltf  yit,p  t^i  9taKoyias  rh 
fJy^Bos  nhXafi^Briirca^,  ol  9h  t#  KoXovyri  vurr^^ayr^s  ^KoKo^ffoof.  Greg.  Nazian. 
ApologeL  [p.  44.] 
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Boo»v.   himself,  "Whom  shall  I  send;  who  shall  go  for  usf^    The 

— '—  ^ '  confluence  of  men,  whose  inclinations  are  bent  that  way,  is 

but  the  answer  thereunto,  whereby  the  labours  of  sundry  being 

offered,  the  Church  hath  freedom  to  take  whom  her  agents 

in  such  case  think  meet  and  requisite. 

As  for  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  took  not  to 
himself  this  honour  to  be  made  our  high-priest,  but  received 
Heb.  T. «.  the  same  from  him  which  said,  '*  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec/'  his  waiting  and  not  attempting 
to  execute  the  office  till  God  saw  convenient  time,  may  serve 
in  reproof  of  usurped  honours,  forasmuch  as  we  ought  not  of 
our  own  accord  to  assume  dignities,  whereunto  we  are  not 
called  as  Christ  was.  But  yet  it  should  be  withal  considered, 
that  a  proud  usurpation  without  any  orderly  calling  is  one 
thing,  and  another  the  bare  declaration  of  willingness  to  obtain 
admittance ;  which  willingness  of  mind,  I  suppose,  did  not 
want  in  him,  whose  answer  was  to  the  voice  of  his  heavenly 
Heb.  X.  9.  calling,  "  Behold,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will."  And  had  it  been 
for  him,  as  it  is  for  us,  expedient  to  receive  his  commission 
signed  with  the  hands  of  men,  to  seek  it  might  better  have  be- 
seemed his  humility,  than  it  doth  our  boldness  to  reprehend 
them  of  pride  and  ambition,  that  make  no  worse  kind  of  suits 
than  by  letters  of  information. 

Himself  in  calling  his  Apostles  prevented  all  cogitations  of 
theirs  that  way,  to  the  end  it  might  truly  be  said  of  them,  "Ye 
chose  not  me,  but  I  of  my  own  voluntary  motion  made  choice 
of  you.**^  Which  kind  of  undesired  nomination  to  ecclesiastical 
places  befell  divers  of  the  most  famous  amongst  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  a  clean  contrary  consideration.  For 
our  Saviour''s  election  respected  not  any  merit  or  worth,  but 
took  them  which  were  furthest  off  from  likelihood  of  fitness ; 
that  afterwards  their  supernatural  ability  and  performance, 
beyond  hope,  might  cause  the  greater  admiration :  whereas, 
in  the  other,  mere  admiration  of  their  singular  and  rare  virtues 
was  the  reason  why  honours  were  enforced  upon  them,  which 
they  of  meekness  and  modesty  did  what  they  could  to  avoid. 
But  did  they  ever  judge  it  a  thing  unlawful  to  wish  or  desire 
the  office,  the  only  charge  and  bare  ftinction  of  their  ministry? 
Towards  which  labour,  what  doth  the  blessed  Apostle  else  but 
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eDconrage,  sayiDg,  '^  He  which  desireth  it,  is  desirous  of  a  good   book  v. 

work!*"  What  doth  he  else  by  such  sentences  but  stir,  kindle,       - 

and  inflame  ambition ;  if  I  may  term  that  desire  ambition, 
which  coreteth  more  to  testify  love  by  painfulness  in  Ood'^s 
service,  than  to  reap  any  other  benefit ! 

Although  of  the  rery  honour  itself,  and  of  other  emoluments 
annexed  to  such  labours  for  more  encouragement  of  man^s 
industry,  we  are  not  so  to  conceive  neither,  as  if  no  aifection 
can  be  cast  towards  them  without  offence.  Only,  as  the  wise 
man  giveth  counsel,  ^'  Seek  not  to  be  made  a  judge,  lest  thou  EcrJes.  tu. 
be  not  able  to  take  away  iniquity,  and  lest  thou,  fearing  the 
person  of  the  mighty,  shouldest  commit  an  offence  against 
thine  uprightness ;  ^  so  it  always  behoveth  men  to  take  good 
heed,  lest  affection  to  that,  which  hath  in  it  as  well  difficulty 
as  goodness,  sophisticate  the  true  and  sincere  judgment  which 
beforehand  they  ought  to  have  of  their  own  ability,  for  want 
whereof  many  forward  minds  have  found,  instead  of  content- 
ment, repentance.  But  forasmuch  as  hardness  of  things  in 
themselves  most  excellent  cooleth  the  fervency  of  men'^s 
desires,  unless  there  be  somewhat  naturally  acceptable  to 
incite  labour,  (for  both  the  method  of  speculative  knowledge 
doth,  by  things  which  we  sensibly  perceive,  conduct  to  that 
which  is  in  nature  more  certain,  though  less  sensible,  and  the 
method  of  virtuous  actions  is  also  to  train  beginners  at  the 
first  by  things  acceptable  unto  the  haste  of  natural  appetite, 
till  our  minds  at  the  length  be  settled  to  embrace  things 
precious  in  the  eye  of  reason,  merely  and  wholly  for  their  own 
Kikes,)  howsoever  inordinate  desires  do  hereby  take  occasion 
to  abuse  the  polity  of  Grod  and  nature,  either  affecting  without 
worth,  or  procuring  by  unseemly  means,  that  which  was  in- 
stituted, and  should  be  reserved,  for  better  minds  to  obtain  by 
more  approved  courses:  in  which  consideration  the  emperors 
Anthemius  and  Leo  did  worthily  oppose  against  such  am- 
bitious practices  that  ancient  and  famous  constitution,  wherein 
they  have  these  sentences :  ^^  Let  not  a  prelate  be  ordained 
for  reward  or  upon  request,  who  should  be  so  far  sequestered 
from  all  ambition,  that  they  which  advance  him  might  be  fain 
to  search  where  he  hideth  himself,  to  entreat  him  drawing 
hack,  and  to  follow  him  till  importunity  have  made  him 
yield.     Let  nothing  promote  him  but  his  excuses  to  avoid  the 
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Book  V.   burden.     They  are  unworthy  of  that  vocation,  which  are  not 
"'  thereunto  brought  unwillingly:"  notwithstanding,  we  ought 

not  therefore  with  the  odious  name  of  ambition,  to  traduce  and 
draw  into  hatred  every  poor  request  or  suit,  wherein  men  may 
seem  to  affect  honour ;  seeing  that  ambition  and  modesty  do 
not  always  so  much  differ  in  the  mark  they  shoot  at,  as  in  the 
manner  of  their  prosecutions.  Yea,  even  in  this  may  be  error 
also,  if  we  still  imagine  them  least  ambitious,  which  most  for- 
bear to  stir  either  hand  or  foot  towards  their  own  preferments. 
For  there  are  that  make  an  idol  of  their  great  sufficiency,  and, 
because  they  surmise  the  place  should  be  happy  that  might 
enjoy  them,  they  walk  every  where  like  grave  pageants,  ob- 
serving whether  men  do  not  wonder  why  so  small  account  is 
made  of  so  rare  worthiness ;  and  in  case  any  other  man^s  ad- 
vancement be  mentioned,  they  either  smile  or  blush  at  the 
marvellous  folly  of  the  world,  which  seeth  not  where  dignities 
should  offer  themselves.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  suits  after 
spiritual  functions  may  be  as  ambitiously  forborne  as  prose* 
cuted,  it  remaineth,  that  the  evenest  line  of  moderation  between 
both  is,*  neither  to  follow  them  without  conscience,  nor  of 
pride  to  withdraw  ourselves  utterly  from  them. 
Of  deprees,  LXXVIII.  It  plcascd  Almighty  God  to  choose  to  himself,^ 
Se^^wCT  for  discharge  of  the  legal  ministry,  one  only  tribe  out  of  twelve 
distin-  "  others,  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  not  all  unto  every  divine  service, 
SSdcon-  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  one  charge,  the  rest  of  that  sanc- 
attireof  tificd  tribe  to  another.  With  what  solemnities  they  were 
admitted  into  their  functions;  in  what  manner  Aaron  and 
his  successors  the  high-priests  ascended  every  Sabbath  and 
festival-day,  offered  and  ministered  in  the  temple ;  with  what 
sin-offering  once  every  year  they  reconciled  first  themselves 
and  their  own  house,  afterwards  the  people  unto  God ;  how 
they  confessed  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  laid 
all  their  trespasses  upon  the  head  of  a  sacred  goat,  and  so  car- 
ried them  out  of  the  city;  how  they  purged  the  holy  place  from 
all  uncleanness;  with  what  reverence  they  entered  within  the 

•  M4ffos  tifit  ris  r&y  rt  Hryay  roXfkiipSov  ira2  t«v  X/of  SctAe^v,  rw  fiip  irdtreus 
ivivfi^divrwy  (Tpoirrcurlais)  ^etK^tpos,  r&tr  8^  ^uy6vTwv  irdffas  dapffoXt^cpos, 
Oieg.  Nazian.  Apologet  [p.  43.] 

^  Tlphs  iiofrfipriiriy  koA  pv^JBtK^v  6fft6rrrros  feed  9{f^§0€ias  iral  \^tTovpyivy  cA  irphs 
rify  rod  Seov  rgfiiiy  kyn^ipovrai,     Philo,  p.  297. 
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TeiL  presented  tliemflelyes  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  consulted  book  y. 

with  the  oracle  of  God ;  what  service  the  other  priests  did 

continually  in  the  holy  place ;  how  they  ministered  about  the 
lamps,  morning  and  evening ;  how  every  Sabbath  they  placed 
on  the  table  of  the  Lord  those  twelve  loaves  with  pure  incense, 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  that  mercy  which  the  fathers, 
the  twelve  tribes,  had  found  by  the  providence  of  God  for 
their  food,  when  hunger  caused  them  to  leave  their  natural 
soil,  and  to  seek  for  sustenance  in  Egypt ;  how  they  employed 
themselves  in  sacrifice  day  by  day;  finally,  what  offices 
the  Levites  discharged,  and  what  duties  the  rest  did  exe- 
euie — it  were  a  labour  too  long  to  enter  into  it,  if  I  should 
collect  that  which  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  records  do 
mention. 

Sesides  these,  there  were  indifferently  out  of  all  tribes  from 
time  to  time  some  called  of  God  as  Prophets,  fore-shewing 
them  things  to  come,  and  giving  them  counsel  in  such  parti- 
culars as  they  could  not  be  directed  in  by  the  law;  some 
chosen  men  to  read,  study,  and  interpret  the  law  of  God,  as 
the  sons  or  scholars  of  the  old  Prophets,  in  whose  room  after- 
wards scribes  and  expounders  of  the  law  succeeded. 

And  because,  where  so  great  variety  is,  if  there  should  be 
equality,  confusion  would  follow,  the  Levites  were  in  all  their 
service  at  the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
or  priests ;  they  subject  to  the  principal  guides  and  leaders  of 
their  own  order ;  and  they  in  obedience  under  the  high-priest. 
Which  difference  doth  also  manifest  itself  in  the  very  titles 
that  men  for  honour's  sake  gave  unto  them,  terming  Aaron 
and  bis  successors,  high  or  great ;  the  ancients  over  the  com- 
panies of  priests,  arch-priests ;  prophets,  fathers ;  scribes  and 
interpreters  of  the  law,  masters. 

Touching  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  being  divided  into  laity  and  clergy, 
the  clergy  are  either  presbyters  or  deacons.  I  rather  term  the 
one  sort  presbyters  than  priests,^  because  in  a  matter  of  so 

*  ^  For  80  much  aa  the  common  and  usual  speech  of  Engknd  is  to  note  hy  the  word 
Pfieti^  not  a  mimster  of  the  Gospel,  hat  a  sacriiicer,  which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
is  noty  therefore  we  ought  not  to  call  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  Priests.  And  that 
tbii  is  the  English  speech,  it  appeareth  hy  all  the  English  tranBlations,  which 
tonslate  always  Uptis^  which  were  sacrificers,  Priests;  and  do  not  on  the  other  side. 
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Book  V.   small  moment  I  would  not  willingly  offend  their  ears,  to  whom 

the  name  of  priesthood  is  odioas,  though  without  cause.     x»or 

as  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another  by  those  true  es- 
sential forms,  which  being  really  and  actually  in  them  do  not 
only  give  them  the  very  last  and  highest  degree  of  their  na- 
tural perfection,  but  are  also  the  knot,  foundation,  and  root, 
whereupon  all  other  inferior  perfections  depend ;  so,  if  they 
that  first  do  impose  names  did  always  understand  exactly  the 
nature  of  that  which  they  nominate,  it  may  be  that  then,  by 
hearing  the  terms  of  vulgar  speech,  we  should  still  be  taught 
what  the  things  themselves  most  properly  are.  But  because 
words  have  so  many  artificers  by  whom  they  are  made,  and 
the  things  whereunto  we  apply  them  are  fraught  with  so  many 
varieties,  it  is  not  always  apparent  what  the  first  inventors 
respected,  much  less  what  every  man'^s  inward  conceit  is  which 
useth  these  words.  For  any  thing  myself  can  discern  herein, 
I  suppose  that  they  which  have  bent  their  study  to  search  more 
diligently  such  matters,  do,  for  the  most  part,  find  that  names 
advisedly  given  had  either  regard  unto  that  which  is  naturally 
most  proper ;  or,  if  perhaps  to  some  other  specialty,  to  that 
which  is  sensibly  most  eminent  in  the  thing  signified ;  and 
concerning  popular  use  of  words,  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
their  inventors  did  intend  thereby  is  not  commonly  thought  of, 
but  by  the  name  the  thing  altogether  conceived  in  gross ;  as 
may  appear  in  that  if  you  ask  of  the  common  sort  what  any 
certain  word,  for  example,  what  a  Priest  doth  signify ;  their 
manner  is  not  to  answer,  a  Priest  is  a  clergyman  which  offereth 
sacrifice  to  God,  but  they  shew  some  particular  person  whom 
they  use  to  call  by  that  name.  And,  if  we  list  to  descend  to 
grammar,  we  are  told  by  masters  in  those  schools,  that  the 
Etym.  word  Priest  hath  his  right  place  cttI  tov  y^t\&^  irpoeoT&ro^ 
[s^tT'  ti)?  ffepaireia^  tov  Seov,  "  in  him  whose  mere  function  or 
Up^f-1  charge  is  the  service  of  God."  Howbeit,  because  the  most 
eminent  part  both  of  heathenish  and  Jewish  service  did  consist 


for  any  tbat  erer  I  read,  tianBlate  irp€ff0&rtpos,  a  Priest.  Seeing,  therefore,  a  Priest 
with  UB,  and  m  our  tongue,  doth  signify  both  by  the  papists*  judgment,  in  respect  of 
their  abominable  mass,  and  also  by  the  judgment  of  the  protestants,  in  respect  of  the 
beasts  which  were  ofiered  in  the  law,  a  sacrificing  office,  which  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  neither  doth  nor  can  execute ;  it  is  manifest,  that  it  cannot  be,  without  great 
offence,  BO  used.*"  T.  C.  lib.  I  p.  198. 
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in  sacrifice,  when  learned  men  declare  what  the  word  Priest  book  v. 
doth  properly  signify,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  first  im-  ---" 
poser  of  that  name,  their  ordinary  schools  do  well  expound  it 
to  imply  sacrifice/  Seeing  then  that  sacrifice  is  now  no  part 
of  the  chnrch-ministry,  how  should  the  name  of  Priesthood  be 
thereunto  rightly  applied !  Surely  even  as  St.  Paul  applieth 
the  name  of  flesh  ^  unto  that  very  substance  of  fishes,  which 
hath  a  proportionable  correspondence  to  flesh,  although  it  be 
in  nature  another  thing.  Whereupon,  when  philosophers  will 
speak  warily,  they  make  a  difference  between  flesh  in  one  sort 
of  liYing  creatnres,^  and  that  other  substance  in  the  rest  which 
hath  but  a  kind  of  analogy  to  flesh :  the  Apostle  contrariwise, }  cor.xr. 
having  matter  of  greater  importance  whereof  to  speak,  nameth 
indifl^rently  both  flesh.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
with  like  security  of  speech,  call  usually  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  Priesthoody  in  regard  of  that  which  the  Gospel  hath 
proportionable  to  ancient  sacrifices;  namely,  the  Communion 
of  the  blessed  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  although  it  hath  pro- 
perly now  no  sacrifice.  As  for  the  people,  when  they  hear  the 
name,  it  draweth  no  more  their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of 
sacrifice,  than  the  name  of  a  senator  or  of  an  alderman  causeth 
them  to  think  upon  old  age,  or  to  imagine  that  every  one  so 
termed  must  needs  be  ancient,  because  years  were  respected  in 
the  first  nomination  of  both. 

Wherefore  to  pass  by  the  name,  let  them  use  what  dialect 
they  will,  whether  we  call  it  a  Priesthood,  a  Presbytership,  or 
a  ministry,  it  skilleth  not :  although  in  truth  the  word  Pres- 
byter doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in  propriety  of  speech  more 
agreeable  than  Priest  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  what  are  they  that  embrace  the  Gospel 
bnt  sons  of  God!  What  are  churches  but  his  families!  Seeing 
therefore  we  receive  the  adoption  and  state  of  sons  by  their 
ministry,  whom  God  hath  chosen  out  for  that  purpose ;  seeing 
also  that  when  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  our  continuance  is  still 
under  their  care  which  were  our  progenitors,  what  better  title 

*  'Icfwuo'ai,  Bvatdtrat.     Hetych.  [a.  y.  Uptwrcu,] 

^  **Christiu  homo  dicitur,  quia  natus  est ;  Propheta,  quia  futura  reyelavit ;  Sacer- 
dos,  quia  pro  nobis  hostiam  so  obtulit**     Isid.  Orig.  lib.  vii  cap.  2. 

*  'EX^f  ^  i»op(a^  ri  rh  ohr&rrHipioy  rh  rod  kirrov  axruchv^  leSrtpoy  rj  irhp^  ircd  iv 
T9€S  ftXAott  T^  h^ayov  fj  off,    Arist  de  Anim.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Book  y.  could  there  be  given  them  than  the  reverend  name  of  Preg^ 
""""''  hyters^  or  fatherly  guides  ?   The  Holy  Ghost,  throughout  the 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  making  so  much  mention  of 
them,  doth  not  any  where  call  them  Priests.     The  Prophet 
Isaiah  ixvi.  Esay,  I  grant,  doth ;  but  in  such  sort  as  the  ancient  fathers, 
by  way  of  analogy.     A  presbyter,  according  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  is  "  he  unto  whom  our  Saviour 
Christ  hath  communicated  the  power  of  spiritual  procreation ."^ 
Out  of  twelve  patriarchs  issued  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh.     And,  according  to  the  mystery  of  hea- 
venly birth,  our  Lord's  Apostles  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the 
Her.  IT.  4;  patriarchs  of  his  whole  Church.     St.  John  therefore  beheld 
Matt-xix.   sitting  about  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven  four-and-twenty 
▼.  'i.  presbyters,  the  one  half  fathers  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 

new  Jerusalem.  In  which  respect  the  Apostles  likewise  gave 
themselves  the  same  title,  albeit  that  name  were  not  proper, 
but  common  unto  them  with  others. 

For  of  presbyters,  some  were  greater,  some  less  in  power, 
and  that  by  our  Saviour^s  own  appointment ;  the  greater  they 
which  received  fulness  of  spiritual  power,  the  less  they  to 
whom  less  was  granted.  The  Apostles'  peculiar  charge  was 
to  publish  the  Gospel  of  Christ  unto  all  nations,  and  to  deliver 
them  his  ordinances  received  by  immediate  revelation  from 
himself.*  Which  pre-eminence  excepted,  to  all  other  oflices 
and  duties  incident  unto  their  order,  it  was  in  them  to  ordain 
and  consecrate  whomsoever  they  thought  meet,  even  as  our 
Saviour  did  himself  assign  seventy  other  of  his  own  disciples 
inferior  presbyters,  whose  commission  to  preach  and  baptize 
was  the  same  which  the  Apostles  had.  Whereas,  therefore. 
Acts  u.  41.  we  find  that  the  very  first  sermon  which  the  Apostles  did 
publicly  make,  was  the  conversion  of  above  three  thousand 
souls,  unto  whom  there  were  every  day  more  and  more  added, 
they  having  no  open  place  permitted  them  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  religion,  think  we  that  twelve  were  sufficient  to  teach 
and  administer  sacraments  in  so  many  private  places,  as  so 
great  a  multitude  of  people  did  require !  This  harvest  our 
Saviour  (no  doubt)  foreseeing,  provided  accordingly  labourers 
for  it  beforehand.  By  which  means  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
growth  of  that  Church,  being  so  great  and  so  sudden,  they 

*  O/  r&y  UpSoy  BiowapaiSrMs  voiMBhau     Dionys.  Arcop.  p.  110. 
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had  notwithstanding  in  a  readiness  presbjiers  enough  to  fur-   book  v. 

aish  it-    And  therefore  the  history  doth  make  no  mention  bj  — ^ ^' 

what  occasion  presbyters  were  instituted  in  Jerusalem,  only  we 
read  of  things  which  they  did,  and  how  the  like  were  made 
afterwards  elsewhere. 

To  these  two  degrees  appointed  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ,  his  Apostles  soon  after  annexed  deacons.  Deacons, 
therefore,  must  know,  saith  Cyprian,  that  our  Lord  himself  cypr.Ep. 
did  elect  Apostles ;  but  deacons,  after  his  ascension  into  hea-  Roiratia< 
Ten,  the  Apostles  ordained.  Deacons  were  stewards  of  the 
Church,  unto  whom  at  the  first  was  committed  the  distribu- 
tion of  church-goods,  the  care  of  providing  therewith  for  the 
poor,  and  the  charge  to  see  that  all  things  of  expense  might 
be  religiously  and  faithAiUy  dealt  in.  A  part  also  of  their 
office  was  attendance  upon  their  presbyters  at  the  time  of  ipat. 
divine  service.  For  which  cause  Ignatius,  to  set  forth  the  Tni.  [c.  r.j 
dignity  of  their  calling,  saith,  that  they  are  in  such  case  to 
the  bishop,  as  if  angelical  powers  did  serve  him.  These  only 
being  the  uses  for  which  deacons  were  first  made,  if  the 
Church  hath  sithence  extended  their  ministry  further  than  the 
circuit  of  their  labour  at  the  first  was  drawn,  we  are  not  herein 
to  think  the  ordinance  of  Scripture  violated,  except  there  ap- 
pear some  prohibition  which  hath  abridged  the  Church  of  that 
liberty.  Which  I  note  chiefly  in  regard  of  them  to  whom  it 
seemetb  a  thing  so  monstrous  that  deacons  should  sometime 
be  licensed  to  preach,  whose  institution  was  at  the  first  to 
another  end.  To  charge  them  for  this  as  men  not  contented 
with  their  own  vocations,  and  as  breakers  into  that  which  ap- 
pertaineth  unto  others,  is  very  hard.  For,  when  they  are 
thereunto  once  admitted,  it  is  part  of  their  own  vocation,  it 
appertaiueth  now  unto  them  as  well  as  others ;  neither  is  it 
intrusion  for  them  to  do  it,  being  in  such  sort  called,  but  rather 
in  us  it  were  temerity  to  blame  them  for  doing  it.  Suppose 
we  the  office  of  teaching  to  be  so  repugnant  unto  the  office  of 
deaconship,  that  they  cannot  concur  in  one  and  the  same 
person?  What  was  there  done  in  the  Church  by  deacons, 
which  the  Apostles  did  not  first  discharge  being  teachers? 
Yea,  but  the  Apostles  found  the  burden  of  teaching  so  heavy, 
that  they  judged  it  meet  to  cut  off  that  other  charge,  and  to 
have  deacons  which  might  undertake  it.    Be  it  so.    The  multi- 

h2 
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B<xj«  ^'  tude  of  Christiaos  increasing  in  Jerusalem,  and  waxing  great, 
it  was  too  much  for  the  Apostles  to  teach,  and  to  minister  unto 
tables  also.  The  former  was  not  to  be  slacked,  that  this 
latter  might  be  followed.  Therefore  unto  this  they  appointed 
others.  Whereupon  we  may  rightly  ground  this  axiom,  that 
when  the  subject  wherein  one  man'^s  labours  of  sundry  kinds 
are  employed  doth  wax  so  great,  that  the  same  men  are  no 
longer  able  to  manage  it  sufficiently  as  before,  the  most  natural 
way  to  help  this  is  by  dividing  their  charge  into  slips,  and 
ordaining  of  under-officers ;  as  our  Saviour  under  twelve 
Apostles,  seventy  presbyters ;  and  the  Apostles,  by  his  ex- 
ample, seven  deacons  to  be  under  both.  Neither  ought  it  to 
seem  less  reasonable,  that  when  the  same  men  are  sufficient 
both  to  continue  in  that  which  they  do,  and  also  to  undertake 
somewhat  more,  a  combination  be  admitted  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  division  in  the  former.  We  may  not  therefore  disallow 
it  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  made 
both  pastors  and  readers  in  divinity,  being  men  so  able  to 
discharge  both.  To  say  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
their  pastoral  vocations,  but  brake  into  that  which  beloiigeth 

Rom.xu.8.  to  others ;  to  allege  against  them,  ^'  He  that  exhorteth  on  ex- 
hortation,"^ as  against  us,  ''  He  that  distributeth  in  simplicity,'^ 
is  alleged  in  great  dislike  of  granting  licence  for  deacons  to 
preach,  were  very  hard.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church 
was  to  yield  the  poor  much  relief,  especially  widows.  But  as 
poor  people  are  always  querulous,  and  apt  to  think  themselves 
less  respected  than  they  should  be,  we  see  that  when  the 
Apostles  did  what  they  could  without  hinderance  to  their 
weightier  business,  yet  there  were  which  grudged  that  others 
had  too  much,  and  they  too  little,  the  Grecian  widows  shorter 
commons  than  the  Hebrews.  By  means  whereof  the  Apostles 
saw  it  meet  to  ordain  Deacons.  Now,  tract  of  time  having 
clean  worn  out  those  first  occasions  for  which  the  deaconship 
was  then  most  necessary,  it  might  the  better  be  afterwards 
extended  to  other  services,  and  so  remain,  as  at  this  present  day, 
a  degree  in  the  clergy  of  God  which  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
did  institute.     That  the  first  seven  deacons  were  chosen  out 

Epiph.  1.  i.  of  the  seventy  disciples,  is  an  error  in  Epiphanius.     For  to 

^'^^'  draw  men  from  places  of  weightier,  unto  rooms  of  meaner 
labour,  had  not  been  fit.    The  Apostles,  to  the  end  they  might 
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follow  teaching  with  more  freedom,  committed  the  miniBtrj  of  fiooa  v. 

tables   unto   deacons.     And  shall  we  think  they  judged  it — '• 

expedient  to  choose  so  many  out  of  those  seventy  to  be  mi- 
nisters xmto  tables,  when  Christ  himself  had  before  made  them 
teachers?  It  appeareth  therefore  how  long  these  three  de- 
grees of  ecclesiastical  order  have  continued  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  the  highest  and  largest  that  which  the  Apostles,  the 
next  that  which  Presbyters,  and  the  lowest  that  which  Dea- 
cons had. 

Touching  Prophets,  they  were  such  men  as,  having  other- 
wise learned  the  Gospel,  had  from  above  bestowed  upon  them 
a  spedal  gift  of  expounding  Scriptures,  and  of  foreshewing 
things  to  come.     Of  this  sort  Afifabus  was,  and  besides  him  in  Acta  ui. 

10  •  xl.  tf» 

Jerusalem  sundry  others,  who  notwithstanding  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  reckoned  with  the  clergy,  because  no  man^s  gifts  or 
qualities  can  make  him  a  minister  of  holy  things,  unless  ordi- 
nation do  give  him  power.  And  we  nowhere  find  Prophets 
to  have  been  made  by  ordination ;  but  all  whom  the  Church 
did  ordain,  were  either  to  serve  as  presbyters  or  as  deacons. 

Evangelists  were  presbyters  of  principal  sufficiency,  whom 
the  Apostles  sent  abroad,  and  used  as  agents  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  wheresoever  they  saw  need.     They  whom  we  find  to 
have  been  named  in  Scripture  Evangelists,  as  Ananias,  ApoUos,  Acta  ix.  u; 
Timothy,  and  others,  were  thus  employed.     And  concerning  sTni.hr. 
Evangelists,  afterwards  in  Trajan's  days,  the  history  ecclesi-iiii4;^« 
astical  noteth,  that  many  of  the  Apostles'  disciples  and  scholars  i&^i- 
which  were  then  alive,  and  did  with  singular  love  of  wisdom  Hut  i.  lu. 
affect  the  heavenly  word  of  Qod,  to  shew  their  willing  minds 
in  executing  that  which  Christ  first  of  all  requireth  at  the 
hands  of  men,  they  sold  their  possessions,  gave  them  to  the 
poor,  and  betaking  themselves  to  travel,  undertook  the  labour 
of  Evangelists,  that  is,  they  painfully  preached  Christ,  and  de- 
livered the  Gospel  to  them  who  as  yet  had  never  heard  the 
doctrine  of  faith.     Finally,  whom  the  Apostle  nameth  Pastors 
and  Teachers,  what  other  were  they  than  Presbyters  also, 
howbeit  settled  in  some  charge,  and  thereby  differing  from 
Evangelists ! 

I  beseech  them,  therefore,  which  have  hitherto  troubled  the 
Church  with  questions  about  degrees  and  offices  of  ecclesiastical 
calling,  because  they  principally  ground  themselves  upon  two 
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Book  v.    places,  that,  all  partiality  laid  aside,  they  would  eincerelj 

— ^ •'  weigh  and  examine  whether  they  have  not  misinterpreted  both 

places,  and  all  by  surmising  incompatible  offices,  where  no- 
thing is  meant  but  sundry  graces,  gifts,  and  abilities,  which 
Christ  bestowed.  To  them  of  Corinth  his  words  are  these : 
1  Cor.  xij.  ^'God  placed  in  the  Church  first  of  all,  some  Apostles;  secondly. 
Prophets ;  thirdly.  Teachers ;  after  them  powers,  then  gifts  of 
cures,  aids,  governments,  kinds  of  languages.  Are  all  Apo- 
stles ?  Are  all  Prophets  ?  Are  all  Teachers  ?  Is  there  power 
in  all!  Have  all  grace  to  cure!  Do  all  speak  with  tongues! 
Can  all  interpret!  But  be  you  desirous  of  the  better  graces.**^ 
They  which  plainly  discern  first,  that  some  one  general  thing 
there  is,  which  the  Apostle  doth  here  divide  unto  all  these 
branches,  and  do  secondly  conceive  that  general  to  be  church* 
offices,  besides  a  number  of  other  difficulties,  can  by  no  means 
possibly  deny  but  that  many  of  these  might  concur  in  one  man, 
and  peradventure  in  some  one  all ;  which  mixture,  notwith- 
standing, their  form  of  discipline  doth  most  shun.  On  the 
other  side,  admit  that  communicants  of  special  infused  grace, 
for  the  benefit  of  members  knit  into  one  body,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  here  spoken  of,  which  was  in  truth  the  plain  drift 
of  that  whole  discourse ;  and  see  if  every  thing  do  not  answer 
in  due  place  with  that  fitness  which  sheweth  easily  what  is 
likeliest  to  have  been  meant.  For  why  are  Apostles  the  first, 
but  because  unto  them  was  granted  the  revelation  of  all  truth 
from  Christ  immediately !  Why  Prophets  the  second,  but  be- 
cause they  had  of  some  things  knowledge  in  the  same  manner! 
Teachers  the  next,  because  whatsoever  was  known  to  them,  it 
came  by  hearing ;  yet  Crod  withal  made  them  able  to  instruct, 
which  every  one  could  not  do  that  was  taught !  After  gifts  of 
education,  there  follow  general  abilities  to  work  things  above 
nature,  grace  to  cure  men  of  bodily  diseases,  supplies  against 
occurrent  defects  and  impediments,  dexterities  to  govern  and 
direct  by  counsel ;  finally,  aptness  to  speak  or  interpret  foreign 
tongues.  Which  graces,  not  poured  out  equally,  but  diversely 
sorted  and  given,  were  a  cause  why  not  only  they  all  did  fur- 
nish up  the  whole  body,  but  each  benefit  and  help  other. 
EpbM.  ir.  Again,  the  same  Apostle  otherwhere  in  like  sort,  '^  To  every 
Pmu.  ixYiu!  one  of  us  is  given  grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift 
of  Christ.  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high. 
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he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.     He  there-   boo»  v. 

fore  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  some  Evan-  — '' 

gelists,  and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers,  for  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  Christ.^  In  this  place  none  but  gifts  of 
instmction  are  expressed.  And  because  of  teachers  some  were 
Evangelists  which  neither  had  any  part  of  their  knowledge 
by  revelation,  as  the  Prophets,  and  yet  in  ability  to  teach 
were  far  beyond  other  pastors,  they  are,  as  having  received 
one  way  less  than  Prophets,  and  another  way  more  than 
Teachers,  set  accordingly  between  both.  For  the  Apostle 
doth  in  neither  place  respect  what  any  of  them  were  by  office 
or  power  given  them  through  ordination,  but  what  by  grace 
they  all  had  obtained  through  miraculous  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Grhost.  For  in  Christian  religion,  this  being  the  ground  of  our 
whole  belief,  that  the  promises  which  God  of  old  had  made 
bis  Prophets  concerning  the  wonderful  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wherewith  the  reign  of  the  true  Messias  should 
be  made  glorious,  were  immediately  after  our  Lord'^s  ascension 
performed,  there  is  no  one  thing  whereof  the  Apostles  did  take 
more  often  occasion  to  speak.  Out  of  men  thus  endued  with 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  upon  their  conversion  to  Christian  faith,  the 
Church  had  her  ministers  chosen,  unto  whom  was  given  eccle- 
siastical power  by  ordination.  Now,  because  the  Apostle,  in 
reckoning  degrees  and  varieties  of  grace,  doth  mention  Pastors 
and  Teachers,  although  he  mention  them  not  in  respect  of  their 
ordination  to  exercise  the  ministry,  but  as  examples  of  men 
especially  enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  divers 
learned  and  skilful  men  have  so  taken  it,  as  if  those  places 
did  intend  to  teach  what  orders  of  ecclesiastical  persons  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  which  thing  we  are  not 
to  learn  from  thence,  but  out  of  other  parts. of  Holy  Scripture, 
whereby  it  clearly  appeareth  that  churches  apostolic  did  know 
bnt  three  degrees  in  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  order ;  at  the 
first,  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons ;  afterwards,  instead 
of  Apostles,  Bishops,  concerning  whose  order  we  are  to  speak 
in  the  seventh  book. 

There  is  an  error  which  beguileth  many  who  do  much  en- 
tangle both  themselves  and  others,  by  not  distinguishing  Ser- 
vices, Offices,  and  Orders  ecclesiastical.     The  first  of  which 
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BuoK  y.  three,  and  in  part  the  second,  may  be  executed  by  the  laity ; 

— *  whereas  none  have,  or  can  have,  the  third,  but  the  clergy. 

Gatechists,  Exorcists,  Readers,  Singers,  and  the  rest  of  like 
sort,  if  the  nature  only  of  their  labours  and  pains  be  considered, 
may  in  that  respect  seem  clergymen,  even  as  the  Fathers  for 
that  cause  term  them  usually  Clerks ;  as  also  in  regard  of  the 
end  whereunto  they  were  trained  up,  which  was  to  be  ordered 
when  years  and  experience  should  make  them  able.  Not- 
withstanding, inasmuch  as  they  no  way  differed  from  others 
of  the  laity  longer  than  during  that  work  of  service,  which  at 
any  time  they  might  give  over,  being  thereunto  but  admitted, 
not  tied  by  irrevocable  ordination,  we  find  them  always  ex- 
actly severed  from  that  body  whereof  those  three  before-re- 
hearsed orders  alone  are  natural  parts. 
T.  c.  L  i.  Touching  Widows,  of  whom  some  men  are  persuaded,  that 
?'Tim.'  ▼.  if  such  as  St.  Paul  describeth  may  be  gotten,  we  ought  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  Church  for  ever ;  certain  mean  services  there 
were  of  attendance,  as  about  women  at  the  time  of  their  bap- 
tism, about  the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  dead,  about  the  ne- 
cessities of  travellers,  wayfaring  men,  and  such  like,  wherein 
the  Church  did  commonly  use  them  when  need  required,  be- 
cause they  lived  of  the  alms  of  the  Church,  and  were  fittest 
for  such  purposes :  St.  Paul  doth  therefore,  to  avoid  scandal, 
require  that  none  but  women  well  experienced  and  virtuously 
given,  neither  any  under  threescore  years  of  age,  should  be 
admitted  of  that  number.  Widows  were  never  in  the  Church 
so  highly  esteemed  as  Virgins.  But  seeing  neither  of  them  did 
or  could  receive  ordination,  to  make  them  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons were  absurd. 

The  ancientest  therefore  of  the  Fathers  mention  those  three 

degrees  of  ecclesiastical  order  specified,  and  no  more :  ^*  When 

Tertnu.  de  your  captaius,  (saith  Tertullian,)  that  is  to  say,  the  Deacons, 

[c.  11.]        Presbyters,  and  Bishops,  fly,  who  shall  teach  the  laity  that 

they  must  be  constant!^'    Again:  '^What  should  I  mention 

oputLi.  laymen,  (saith  Optatus,)  yea,  or  divers  of  the  ministry  itself? 

To  what  purpose  Deacons,  which  are  in  the  third,  or  Presbyters 

in  the  second,  degree  of  priesthood,  when  the  very  heads  and 

princes  of  all,  even  certain  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  were 

content  to  redeem  life  with  the  loss  of  heaven!"^     Heaps  of 

allegations  in  a  case  so  evident  and  plain  are  needless.    I  may 
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securely  therefore  conclude,  that  there  are  at  this  day  in  the  book.  v. 

Cli  Ixxiz 

Church  of  England,  no  other  than  the  same  degrees  of  ecde ^ - 

siastical  orders,  namely,  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons, 
which  had  their  beginning  from  Christ  and  his  blessed  Apo- 
stles themselyes.  As  for  Deans,  Prebendaries,  Parsons,  Vicars, 
Curates,  Archdeacons,   Chancellors,   Officials,  Commissaries, 
and  such  other  like  names,  which  being  not  found  in  holy 
Scripture,  we  hare  been  thereby  through  some  men'^s  error 
thought  to  allow  of  ecclesiastical  degrees  not  known,  nor  ever 
heard  of  in  the  better  ages  of  former  times ;  all  these  are  in 
truth  but  titles  of  office,  whereunto  partly  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, and  partly  others,  are  in  sundry  forms  and  conditions 
adimtted,  as  the  state  of  the  Church  doth  need,  degrees  of 
order  still  continuing  the  same  they  were  from  the  first  be- 
giuDiDg. 

Now  what  habit  or  attire  doth  beseem  each  order  to  use  in 
the  course  of  common  life,  both  for  the  gravity  of  his  place, 
and  for  example's  sake  to  other  men,  is  a  matter  frivolous  to 
be  disputed  of.  A  small  measure  of  wisdom  may  serve  to 
teach  them  how  they  should  cut  their  coats.  But  seeing  all 
well-ordered  polities  have  ever  judged  it  meet  and  fit  by  cer- 
tain special  distinct  ornaments  to  sever  each  sort  of  men  from 
other  when  they  are  in  public,  to  the  end  that  all  may  re- 
ceive such  compliments  of  civil  honour  as  are  due  to  their 
rooms  and  callings,  even  when  their  persons  are  not  known,  it 
argueth  a  disproportioned  mind  in  them  whom  so  decent  orders 


LXXIX.  We  might  somewhat  marvel  what  the  Apostle  of  obu- 
St.  Paul  should  mean,  to  say  that  '^  covetousness  is  idolatry,'"  daUoM^Eu- 
if  the  daily  practice  of  men  did  not  shew,  that  whereas  nature  Tithes,  aii' 

•^    ^  intended 

reoQireth  Gk)d  to  be  honoured  with  wealth,  we  honour  for  the  for  per- 

petuity  of 

most  part  wealth  as  God.     Fain  we  would  teach  ourselves  to  ReiWon; 

m    ,.  ,  which  pnr- 

believe,  that  for  worldly  goods  it  sufficeth  frugally  and  honestly  ^^^^f^_ 
to  use  them  to  our  own  benefit,  without  detriment  and  hurt  fiiiedbytho 
of  others ;  or  if  we  go  a  degree  further,  and  perhaps  convert  ^J^J^**** 
some  small  contemptible  portion  thereof  to  charitable  uses,  ^^^ 
the  whole  duty  which  we  owe  unto  God  herein  is  fully  satis-  ""Jjj^®®?* 
fied.    But  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  rightly  honour  God,  unless  Jij^^ 
both  our  souls  and  bodies  be  sometime  employed  merely  in  J^^^p*  ^ 
bis  service ;   again,  sith  we  know  that  religion  requireth  at  trwitnte. 
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Book  y.  out  hands  the  taking  away  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
our  lives  quite  and  clean  from  our  own  business,  and  the  be- 
stowing of  the  same  in  his :  suppose  we  that  nothing  of  our 
wealth  and  substance  is  immediately  due  to  Qod,  but  all  our 
own  to  bestow  and  spend  as  ourselves  think  meet !  Are  not 
our  riches  as  well  his,  as  the  days  of  our  life  are  his  ?  Where- 
fore, unless  with  part  we  acknowledge  his  supreme  dominion 
by  whose  benevolence  we  have  the  whole,  how  give  we  honour 
to  whom  honour  belongeth,  or  how  hath  God  the  things  that 
are  God's !  I  would  know  what  nation  in  the  world  did  ever 
honour  God,  and  not  think  it  a  point  of  their  duty  to  do  him 
honour  with  their  very  goods.  So  that  this  we  may  boldly 
set  down  as  a  principle  clear  in  nature,  an  axiom  that  ought 
not  to  be  called  in  question,  a  truth  manifest  and  infallible, 
that  men  are  eternally  bound  to  honour  God  with  their  sub- 
stance, in  token  of  thankful  acknowledgment  that  all  they  have 
is  from  him.  To  honour  him  with  our  worldly  goods,  not 
only  by  spending  them  in  lawful  manner,  and  by  using  them 
without  offence,  but  also  by  alienating  from  ourselves  some 
reasonable  part  or  portion  thereof,  and  by  offering  up  the 
same  to  him  as  a  sign  that  we  gladly  confess  his  sole 
and  sovereign  dominion  over  all,  is  a  duty  which  all  men  are 
bound  unto,  and  a  part  of  that  very  worship  of  God,  which, 
as  the  law  of  God  and  nature  itself  requireth,  so  we  are  the 
rather  to  think  all  men  no  less  strictly  bound  thereunto  than 
to  any  other  natural  duty ;  inasmuch,  as  the  hearts  of  men  do 
so  cleave  to  these  earthly  things,  so  much  admire  them  for 
the  sway  they  have  in  the  world,  impute  them  so  generally 
either  to  nature  or  to  chance  and  fortune,  so  little  think  upon 
the  grace  and  providence  from  which  they  come,  that,  unless 
by  a  kind  of  continual  tribute  we  did  acknowledge  God^'s  do- 
minion, it  may  be  doubted  that  in  short  time  men  would 
learn  to  forget  whose  tenants  they  are,  and  imagine  that 
the  world  is  their  own  absolute,  free,  and  independent  in- 
heritance. 

Now,  concerning  the  kind  or  quality  of  gifts  which  God 
receiveth  in  that  sort,  we  are  to  consider  them^  partly  as  first 
they  proceed  from  us,  and  partly  as  afterwards  they  are  to 
serve  for  divine  uses.  In  that  they  are  testimonies  of  our 
affection  towards  God,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  they  should 
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he  SLB  beseemeth  most  his  irlory  to  whom  we  offer  them.     In    book  y. 

this  respect  the  fatness  of  AbePs  sacrifice  is  commended ;  the  — ' - 

flower  of  all  men^s  increase  assigned  to  Gt>d  bj  Solomon ;  the 
gifts  and  donations  of  the  people  rejected  as  oft  as  their  cold 
affection  to  God-ward  made  their  presents  to  be  little  worth. 
Somewhat  the  heathens  saw  touching  that  which  was  herein 
fit,  and  therefore  they  unto  their  gods  did  not  think  they 
might  consecrate  any  thing  which  was  impure  or  unsound,*  or 
already  given,  or  else  not  truly  their  own  to  give. 

Again,  in  regard  of  use,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that  God 
haih  bimself  no  need  of  worldly  commodities,  but  taketh  them 
because  it  is  our  good  to  be  so  exercised,  and  with  no  other 
intent  aceepteth  them,  but  to  have  them  used  for  the  endless 
continuance  of  religion ;  there  is  no  place  left  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, but  that  we  in  the  choice  of  our  gifts,  are  to  level  at 
the  same  mark,  and  to  frame  ourselves  to  his  known  intents 
and  purposes.  Whether  we  give  unto  Gt)d  therefore  that 
which  himself  by  commandment  requireth,  or  that  which  the 
public  consent  of  the  Church  thinketh  good  to  allot,  or  that 
which  every  man'^s  private  devotion  doth  best  like,  inasmuch 
as  the  gift  which  we  offer  proceedeth  not  only  as  a  testimony 
of  our  affection  towards  God,  but  also  as  a  mean  to  uphold 
religion,  the  exercise  whereof  cannot  stand  without  the  help 
of  temporal  commodities ;  if  all  men  be  taught  of  nature  to 
wish,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lieth  to  procure,  the  perpetuity 
of  good  things ;  if  for  that  very  cause  we  honour  and  admire 
their  wisdom,  who,  having  been  founders  of  commonweals, 
could  devise  how  to  make  the  benefit  they  left  behind  them 
durable ;  if,  especially  in  this  respect,  we  prefer  Lycurgus  be- 
fore Solon,  and  the  Spartan  before  the  Athenian  polity,  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  as  we  do  unto  God  very  acceptable 
service  in  honouring  him  with  our  substance,  so  our  service 
that  way  is  then  most  acceptable  when  it  tendeth  to  per- 
petuity. 

The  first  permanent  donations  of  honour  in  this  kind  are 
temples.  Which  works  do  so  much  set  forward  the  exercise 
of  religion,  that  while  the  world  was  in  love  with  religion,  it 
gave  to  no  sort  greater  reverence  than  to  whom  it  could  point 

•  Purum,  probum,  pro&num,  suum.     Fcst,  lib.  xW.  [«.  v.  PurL] 
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Book  v.  and  saj,  ^'  These  are  the  men  that  have  built  us  synagogaes.'*^ 

~^ '-  But  of  churches  we  have  spoken  sujBSciently  heretofore. 

The  next  things  to  churches  are  the  ornaments  of  churches, 
memorials  which  men^s  devotion  hath  added  to  remain  in  the 
treasure  of  God's  house,  not  only  for  uses  wherein  the  exercise 
of  religion  presently  needeth  them,  but  also  partly  for  supply 
of  future  casual  necessities,  whereunto  the  Church  is  on  earth 
subject,  and  partly  to  the  end  that  while  they  are  kept,  they 
may  continually  serve  as  testimonies,  giving  all  men  to  under- 
stand that  God  hath  in  every  age  and  nation  such  as  think 
it  no  burden  to  honour  him  with  their  substance.  The  riches 
first  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  then  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, arising  out  of  voluntary  gifts  and  donations,  were,  as 
we  commonly  speak,  a  nemo  scit^  the  value  of  them  above 
that  which  any  man  would  imagine.  After  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  made,  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and  set  up, 
although  in  the  wilderness  their  ability  could  not  possibly 
Numb.  yu.  be  great,  the  very  metal  of  those  vessels,  which  the  princes  of 
the  twelve  tribes  gave  to  God  for  their  first  presents,  amounted 
even  then  to  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  shekels  of  gold,  every  shekel  weighing 
1  chron.  half  an  ounce.  What  was  given  to  the  temple  which  Solomon 
»▼•?»;  erected  we  may  partly  conjecture,  when,  over  and  besides 
wood,  marble,  iron,  brass,  vestments,  precious  stones,  and 
money,  the  sum  which  David  delivered  into  Solomon'^s  hands 
for  that  purpose,  was  of  gold  in  mass  eight  thousand,  and  of 
silver  seventeen  thousand  cichars,  every  ciohar  containing  a 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  shekels,  which  riseth  to  nine 
hundred  ounces  in  every  one  cichar,  whereas  the  whole  charge 
Exra  ii.08;  of  the  tabemaclc  did  not  amount  unto  thirty  cichars.     After 

OD ;  Hag.  ii.  ^  •' 

Jiii^J"  their  return  out  of  Babylon,  they  were  not  presently  in  case 
to  make  their  second  temple  of  equal  magnificence  and  glory 
with  that  which  the  enemy  had  destroyed.  Notwithstand- 
ing, what  they  could  they  did.  Insomuch  that,  the  buildings 
finished,  there  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  Ghurch,  to  up- 
hold the  fabric  thereof,  six  hundred  and  fifty  cichars  of  silver, 

Neiiem.  ouc  hundred  of  gold.  Whereunto  was  added  by  Nehemias, 
of  his  own  gift,  a  thousand  drachms  of  gold,  fifty  vessels  of 
silver,  five  hundred  and  thirty  priests'*  vestments;  by  other 
the  princes  of  the  fathers  twenty  thousand  drachms  of  gold, 
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two  thoofiand   and   two  hundred   pieces  of  silver;    by  the   book  v. 
rest  of  the  people  twenty  thousand  of  gold,  two  thousand — '-^^^^^ 
of  silyer,  threescore  and  seven  attires  of  priests.     And  they 
fiirthennore  bound  themselves  towards  other  charges  to  give 
by  the  poll,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  they  should  Nehem.  x. 
dwell,  the  third  of  a  skekel,  that  is  to  say,  the  sixth  part  of 
an  ounce  yearly.     This  out  of  foreign  provinces  they  always 
sent  in  gold.*     Whereof  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  taken  up  Jcweph. 
by  the  way  before  it  could  pass  to  Jerusalem  from  Asia,  in  i.xiv.'c.  7. 
one  adventure,  eight  hundred  talents ;  ^  Grassus  after  that,  to 
have  borrowed  of  the  temple  itself  eight  thousand ;  at  which 
time  Eleazar  having  both  many  other  rich  ornaments,  and  all  the 
tapestry  of  the  temple  under  his  custody,  thought  it  the  safest 
way  to  grow  unto  some  composition ;  and  so  to  redeem  the 
residue  by  parting  with  a  certain  beam  of  gold  about  seven 
himdred  and  a  half  weight,  a  prey  sufficient  for  one  man,  as 
he  thought,  who  had  never  bargained  with  Grassus  till  then, 
and  therefore,  upon  the  confidence  of  a  solemn  oath  that  no 
more  should  be  looked  for,  he  simply  delivered  up  a  large 
morsel,  whereby  the  value  of  that  which  remained  was  be- 
trayed, and  the  whole  lost. 

Such  being  the  casualites  whereunto  moveable  treasures  are  xnm. 
subject,  the  law  of  Moses  did  both  require  eight  and  forty  l^h/xxt. 
cities,  together  with  their  fields  and  whole  territories  in  the  29/  "^"' 
laud  of  Jewry,  to  be  reserved  for  God  himself,  and  not  only 
provide  for  the  liberty  of  further  additions,  if  men  of  their 
own  accord  should  think  good,  but  also  for  the  safe  preserva* 
tion  thereof  unto  all  posterities,  that  no  man's  avarice  or  fraud, 
by  defeating  so  virtuous  intents,  might  discourage  from  like 
purposes.    God's  third  endowment  did  therefore  of  old  consist 
in  lands. 

Furthermore,  some  cause  no  doubt  there  is  why  besides 
sundry  other  more  rare  donations  of  uncertain  rate,  the  tenth 
should  be  thought  a  revenue  so  natural  to  be  allotted  out  unto 
God.     For  of  the  spoils  which  Abraham  had  taken  in  war,  ccn.  xir. 
he  delivered  unto  Melchisedec  the  Tithes.  The  vow  of  Jacob,  «o.' 

*  ''Cam  annun  Jadaeonim  nomine  qnotannis  ex  Italia  et  ex  omnibnB  vestria 
prorincus  Hierowlymam  exportari  soleret,  Flaccus  lanxit  edicto,  ne  ex  Ana  exportaii 
lioeret"    Cic.  OiaL  pro  L.  Flac  [c  28.] 

^  ETery  talent  in  valae  six  hundred  crowns. 
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Book  V.  at  such  time  as  he  took  his  journey  towards  HaraD,  was,  ^^  If 
—^-^^^^  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  voyage  which 
I  am  to  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  may  return  to  my  father^s  house  in  safety,  then 
shall  the  Lord  be  my  God ;  and  this  stone  which  I  have  set 
up  as  a  pillar,  the  same  shall  be  God^s  house  ;  and  of  all  thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  tithe.^  And  as  Abra- 
ham gave  voluntarily,  as  Jacob  vowed  to  give  God  tithes,  so 
Deut  xiT.  the  law  of  Moses  did  require  at  the  hands  of  all  men  the  self- 
same kind  of  tribute,  the  tenth  of  their  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  whatsoever  increase  his  heavenly  providence  should 
pun.  Hint.  send.  Insomuch,  that  Painims  being  herein  followers  of  their 
Nat^Lxii.  g|.gpg^  p^j  tithes  likewise.  Imagine  we  that  this  was  for  no 
cause  done,  or  that  there  was  not  some  special  inducement  to 
judge  the  tenth  of  our  worldly  profits  the  most  convenient  for 
God'^s  portion  i  Are  not  all  things  by  him  created  in  such  sort, 
that  the  forms  which  give  them  their  distinction  are  number, 
their  operations  measure,  and  their  matter  weight!  Three 
being  the  mystical  number  of  Grod^s  unsearchable  perfection 
within  himself;  seven  the  number  whereby  our  own  perfec- 
tions, through  grace,  are  most  ordered;  and  ten*  the  number 
of  nature^'s  perfections,  (for  the  beauty  of  nature  is  order ;  and 
the  foundation  of  order,  number;  and  of  number,  ten  the 
highest  we  can  rise  unto  without  iteration  of  numbers  under 
it,)  could  nature  better  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  God  of 
nature,  than  by  assigning  unto  him  that  quantity  which  is  the 
continent  of  all  she  possesseth !  There  are  in  Philo  the  Jew 
many  arguments  to  shew  the  great  congruity  and  fitness  of 
number  in  things  consecrated  unto  God. 

But  because  over-nice  and  curious  speculations  become  not 
the  earnestness  of  holy  things,  I  omit  what  might  be  further 
observed,  as  well  out  of  others,  as  out  of  him,  touching  the 
quantity  of  this  general  sacred  tribute ;  whereby  it  cometh  to 
pass,  that  the  meanest  and  the  very  poorest  amongst  men 
yielding  unto  God  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  greatest,  and 
many  times  in  affection  more,  have  this  as  a  sensible  token 
always  assuring  their  minds,  that  in  his  sight,  from  whom  all 
good  is  expected,  they  are  concerning  acceptation,  protection, 

*  AffK&s  &ptBfuiv  rStv  hirh  fAoydHos  icrrl  leipas  r^kti&rvroy,  Philo.  [de  CoDgiess. 
queer,  erud.  giat.  p.  552.  cd.  Mang.] 
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dirine  pririlegeg,  and  pre-eminences  whatsoever,  equals  and    book  v. 

peers  with  them  unto  whom  they  are  otherwise  in  earthly  re-  — ' ' 

spects  inferiors ;  being  furthermore  well  assured,  that  the  top, 
as  it  were,  thus  presented  to  Gt>d,  is  neither  lost  nor  unfruit- 
faUj  bestowed,  but  doth  sanctify  to  them  again  the  whole 
mass,  and  that  he  by  receiving  a  little  undertaketh  to  bless 
all.  In  which  consideration  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
name  their  tithes,  the  Aed^e  of  their  riches.^  Albeit^  a  hedge 
do  only  fence  and  preserve  that  which  is  contained ;  whereas 
their  tithes  and  offerings  did  more,  because  they  procured 
increase  of  the  heap  out  of  which  they  were  taken.  God  de- 
manded no  such  debt  for  his  own  need,  but  for  their  only 
benefit  that  owe  it.  Wherefore  detaining  the  same,  they  hurt 
not  him  whom  they  wrong ;  and  themselves,  whom  they  think 
they  relieve,  they  wound ;  except  men  will  haply  affirm,  that 
God  did,  by  fair  speeches  and  large  promises,  delude  the  world 
in  saying,  ^^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  Mai.  lii.  lo. 
there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  (deal  truly,  defraud  not 
God  of  his  due,  but  bring  all,)  and  prove  if  I  will  not  open 
onto  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  down  upon  you  an 
immeasurable  blessing.'^  That  which  St.  James  hath  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  our  prayers  unto  God,  is  for  the  most 
part  of  like  moment  in  our  gifts :  we  pray  and  obtain  not, 
because  he  which  knoweth  our  hearts,  doth  know  our  desires 
are  evil.  In  like  manner  we  give,  and  we  are  not  the  more 
accepted,  because  ^  he  beholdeth  how  unwisely  we  spill  our 
gifts  in  the  bringing.  It  is  to  him,  which  needeth  nothing,  all 
one,  whether  any  thing  or  nothing  be  given  him  :  but  for  our 
own  good,  it  always  behoveth  that  whatsoever  we  offer  up 
into  his  hands,  we  bring  it  seasoned  with  this  cogitation, 
"  Thou,  Lord,  art  worthy  of  all  honour." 

With  the  Church  of  Christ,  touching  these  matters,  it 
standeth  as  it  did  with  the  whole  world  before  Moses.  Where- 
upon, for  many  years,  men  being  desirous  to  honour  God  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  virtuous  and  holy  personages  before 
had  done,  both  during  the  time  of  their  life,  and,  if  further 
ability  did  serve,  by  such  device  as  might  cause  their  works 

*  **  Masioreth  sepes  eet  legis ;  divitiarum  sepeB  Decimse/*  R.  Aquiba  in  Pirk. 
Aboih, 

^  *'Nemo  libenter  dodit  quod  non  accepit  sed  ezpreBsit.**  Sen.  de  Bencf.  lib.  i.c  1. 
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Book  v.  of  piety  to  remain  always ;  it  came  by  these  means  to  pass, 
:  ^jj^^  ^jjg  Church  from  time  to  time  had  treasure,  proportion- 
able unto  the  poorer  or  wealthier  estate  of- Christian  men. 
And  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  Charch  could  admit  thereof, 
they  easily  condescended  to  think  it  most  natural  and  most 
fit  that  God  should  receive  as  before,  of  all  men  his  ancient 
accustomed  revenues  of  tithes. 

Thus,  therefore,  both  God  and  nature  have  taught  to  con- 
vert things  temporal  to  eternal  uses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
perpetuity  of  religion,  even  by  that  which  is  most  transitory. 
For  to  the  end  that  in  worth  and  value  there  might  be  no 
abatement  of  any  thing  once  assigned  to  such  purposes,  the 
law  requireth  precisely  the  best  of  what  we  possess ;  and  to 
prevent  all  damages  by  way  of  commutation,  where,  instead 
of  natural  commodities  or  other  rights,  the  price  of  them  might 

Lerit.  be  taken,  the  law  of  Moses  determined  their  rates  and  the 
payments  to  be  always  made  by  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
wherein  there  was  great  advantage  of  weight  above  the  ordi- 
nary current  shekel.  The  truest  and  surest  way  for  God  to 
have  always  his  own,  is  by  making  him  payment  in  kind  out 
of  the  very  self-same  riches  which  through  his  gracious  bene- 
diction the  earth  doth  continually  yield.  This,  where  it  may  be 
without  inconvenience,  is  for  every  man^s  conscience  safe.  That 
which  Cometh  from  God  to  us,  by  the  natural  course  of  his 
providence,  which  we  know  to  be  innocent  and  pure,  is  perhaps 
best  accepted,  because  least  spotted  with  the  stain  of  unlawful 
or  indirect  procurement.  Besides,  whereas  prices  daily  change, 
nature,  which  commonly  is  one,  must  needs  be  the  most  in- 
different  and  permanent  standard  between  God  and  man. 

But  the  main  foundation  of  all,  whereupon  the  security  of 
these  things  dependeth,  as  far  as  any  thing  may  be  ascertained 
amongst  men  is,  that  the  title  and  right  which  man  had  in 
every  of  them  before  donation,  doth  by  the  act,  and  from  the 
time,  of  any  such  donation,  dedication,  or  grant,  remain  the 
proper  possession  of  God  till  the  world's  end,  unless  himself 
renounce  or  relinquish  it.  For,  if  equity  have  taught  us,  that 
every  one  ought  to  enjoy  his  own ;  that  what  is  ours  no  other 
can  alienate  from  us,  but  with  our  own  deliberate  consent ;  '^ 

*  ^  CujuB  per  errorem  dati  repetitio  est,  ejus  eonsnlto  dati  donatio  eat**  Lib.  L  D. 
de  cond.  ind.     This  ie  the  ground  of  consideration  in  alienations  from  man  to  man. 
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fioally,  that  no  man,  having  passed  his  consent  or  deed,  may  book  v. 
change  it  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,*  should  we  presume  to  {jjlj^f^ 
deal  with  God  worse  than  God  hath  allowed  any  man  to  ^^'  ^^^ 
deal  with  us  I 

Albeit,  therefore,  we  be  now  free  from  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  consequently  not  thereby  bound  to  the  payment  of  tithes; 
yet,  because  nature  hath  taught  men  to  honour  God  with 
their  substance,  and  Scripture  hath  left  us  an  example  of 
that  particular  proportion,  which  for  moral  considerations 
hath  been  thought  fittest  by  him  whose  wisdom  could  best 
judge;  furthermore,  seeing  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hath 
long  sitheDce  entered  into  like  obligation,  it  seemeth  in  these 
days  a  question  altogether  vain  and  superfluous,  whether  tithes 
be  a  matter  of  divine  right :  because,  howsoever  at  the  first  it 
might  have  been  thought  doubtful,  our  case  is  clearly  the  same 
now  with  theirs  unto  whom  St.  Peter  sometime  spake,  saying, 
"  While  it  was  whole,  it  was  whole  thine.*"  When  our  tithes  Acts  t.  4. 
might  have  probably  seemed  our  own,  we  had  colour  of  li- 
berty to  use  them  as  we  ourselves  saw  good.  But  having 
made  them  his  whose  they  are,  let  us  be  warned  by  other 
men's  example  what  it  is  voa<f>ia'aa6av^  to  wash  or  clip  that 
coin  which  hath  on  it  the  mark  of  God. 

For  that  all  these  are  his  possessions,  and  that  he  doth 
himself  so  reckon  them,  appeareth  by  the  form  of  his  own 
speeches.     Touching  gifts  and  oblations,  "  Thou   shalt  give  Exod.  xxit 
them  me;'''  touching  oratories  and  churches,  *'  My  house  shall  Mat?kxi. 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;"  touching  tithes,  "  Will  a  man  iu/s. 
spoil  Grod  V*   yet  behold,  even  me  your  God  ye  have  spoiled,** 
notwithstanding  ye  ask,  wherein  I  as  though  ye  were  ignorant, 
what  injury  there  hath  been  offered  in  tithes ;  ye  are  heavily 
accursed,  because  with  a  kind  of  public  consent  ye  have  joined 
jonrselves  in  one  to  rob  me,  imagining  the  commonness  of 
your  offence  to  be  every  man's  particular  justification ;  touch- 
ing lands,  "Ye  shall  offer  to  the  Lord  a  sacred  portion  of B»k.xir. 
ground,  and  that  sacred  portion  shall  belong  to  the  priests." 

Neither  did  God  only  thus  ordain  amongst  the  Jews ;  but 

*  **  Nemo  potest  mntore  connlium  suum  in  alteriiu  pnejadicium.**    Lib.  Ixxt.  de 
Heg.Jiir. 

*  "  Non  videntnr  rem  amittere  qnibus  propria  non  fiiit,"    Lib.  Ixxxiiu  de  Reg. 
Jar. 
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Book  v.   the  Yevj  purpose,  intent,  and  meaning  of  all  that  have  honoured 

-^ him  with  their  substance,  was  to  invest  him  with  the  property 

of  those  benefits,  the  use  whereof  must  needs  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  men.  In  which  respect  the  style  of  ancient 
^f'c^u'  g^^^^^  ^°^  charters  is,  "We  have  given  unto  God  both  for  us 
S^^'iw."  *^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^  ever:''  yea,  "We  know  (saith  Charles  the 
Great)  that  the  goods  of  the  Church  are  the  sacred  endow- 
ments of  God;  to  the  Lord  our  God  we  offer  and  dedicate 
whatsoever  we  deliver  unto  his  Church.''  Whereupon  the 
laws  imperial  do  likewise  divide  all  things  in  such  sort,  that 
they  make  some  to  belong  by  right  of  nature  indifferently 
unto  every  man,  some  to  be  the  certain  goods  and  possessions 
of  commonweals,  some  to  appertain  unto  several  corporations 
or  companies  of  men,  some  to  be  privately  men's  own  in 
particular,  and  some  to  be  separated  quite  from  all  men;* 
which  last  branch  compriseth  things  sacred  and  holy,  because 
thereof  God  alone  is  owner.  The  sequel  of  which  received 
opinion,  as  well  without  as  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of 
God,  touching  such  possessions,  is,  as  hath  been  ever,  that 
there  is  not  an  act  more  honourable  than  by  all  means  to 
amplify  and  to  defend  the  patrimony  of  religion,  not  any  more 
impious^  and  hateful  than  to  impair  those  possessions  which 
men  in  former  times,  when  they  gave  unto  holy  uses,  were 
wont  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  ghostly 
superiors,  to  make  as  they  thought  inviolable,  by  words  of 
fearful  execration,  saying,  "  These  things  we  offer  to  God ; 
from  whom  if  any  take  them  away,  (which  we  hope  no  man 
will  attempt  to  do,)  bat  if  any  shall,  let  his  account  be  with- 
out favour  in  the  last  day,  when  he  cometh  to  receive  the 
doom  which  is  due  for  sacrilege  against  that  Lord  and  God 
unto  whom  we  dedicate  the  same."  The  best  and  most  re- 
nowned prelates  of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  in  this  consider- 
ation rather  sustained  the  wrath,  than  yielded  to  satisfy  the 
hard  desire  of  their  greatest  commanders  on  earth,  coveting 
with  ill  advice  and  counsel  that  which  they  willingly  should 

■  **  NuUios  autera  sant  res  sacrae  et  religiosse  et  sanctse.  Quod  enim  divini  juris 
est,  id  nullius  in  bonis  eBtV     Inst.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1. 

^  **  Soli  cum  Diis  socrilegi  pugnant*'  Curt.  lib.  vii.  [c  23.]  '*  Sacrum  sacroye 
commendatum  qui  deropserit  rapseritre,  parricida  esto.'**  Leg.  xii.  Tab.  Capit.  Carol, 
lib.  vi.  c.  285. 
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hare  suffered  Crod  to  eojoy.  There  are  of  martyrs,  whom  book  v. 
posterity  doth  much  hooour,  for  that  having  under  their  hands  "' 
the  custody  of  such  treasures,*  they  could  by  virtuous  delusion 
invent  how  to  save  them  from  prey,  even  when  the  safety  of 
their  own  lives  they  gladly  neglected ;  as  one,  sometime  an 
archdeacon  under  Xistus  the  bishop  of  Bome,  did,  whom  when 
his  judge  understood  to  be  one  of  the  church-stewards,  thirst 
of  blood  began  to  slake,  and  another  humour  to  work,  which 
first  by  a  favourable  countenance,  and  then  by  quiet  speech, 
did  thus  calmly  disclose  itself: 


You  that  profess  the  Chris-  Pmdent 

[ii.  Pur- 

int  of  the  wonderful  cruelty  Uurent. 


yer.  ST. 


tian  religion  make  great  complaint  of  the  wonderful  cruelty 
we  shew  towards  you :  neither  peradventure  altogether  with-  •©qq-T 
out  cause.  But  for  myself,  I  am  far  from  any  such  bloody 
purpose.  Ye  are  not  so  willing  to  live,  as  I  unwilling  that 
out  of  these  lips  should  proceed  any  capital  sentence  against 
you.  Your  bishops  are  said  to  have  rich  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  use  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  besides 
the  £ame  is,  that  numbers  sell  away  their  lands  and  livings, 
the  huge  prices  whereof  are  brought  to  your  church-coffers ; 
by  which  means  the  devotion,  that  maketh  them  and  their 
whole  posterity  poor,  must  needs  mightily  enrich  you,  whose 
Crod  we  know  was  no  coiner  of  money,  but  left  behind  him 
many  wholesome  and  good  precepts,  as  namely,  that  Caesar 
should  have  of  you  the  things  that  are  fit  for  and  due  to 
Gssar.  His  wars  are  costly  and  chargeable  unto  him.  That 
which  you  suffer  to  rust  in  comers,  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth do  need.  Your  profession  is  not  to  take  account  of 
things  transitory.  And  yet  if  ye  can  be  contented  but  to 
forego  that  which  ye  care  not  for,  I  dare  undertake  to  warrant 
you  both  safety  of  life,  and  freedom  of  using  your  conscience, 
a  thing  more  acceptable  to  you  than  wealth.''  Which  fair 
parley  the  happy  martyr  quietly  hearing,  and  perceiving  it 
necessary  to  make  some  shift  for  the  safe  concealment  of  that 
which  being  now  desired,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  more  nar- 
rowly afterwards  sought,  he  craved  respite  for  three  days  to 
gather  the  riches  of  the  Church  together,  in  which  space 
against  the  time  the  governor  should  come  to  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  big  with  hope  to  receive  his  prey,  a  miserable  rank  of 
poor,  lame,  and  impotent  persons  was  provided,  their  names 

»  **  Deposita  pietatia."    Tertull.  Apologet.  [c  39.] 
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Book  V.  delivered  him  up  in  writing  as  a  true  inventory  of  the  Church's 
'  goods,  and  some  few  words  used  to  signify  how  proud  the 
Church  was  of  these  treasures. 

If  men  did  not  naturally  abhor  sacrilege,  to  resist  or  to  defeat 
so  impious  attempts  would  deserve  small  praise.  But  such  is 
the  general  detestation  of  rapine  in  this  kind,  that  whereas 
nothing  doth  either  in  peace  or  war  more  uphold  men''s  repu- 
tation than  prosperous  success,  because  in  common  construc- 
tion, unless  notorious  improbity  be  joined  with  prosperity,  it 
seemeth  to  argue  favour  with  God;  they  which  have  once 
stained  their  hands  with  these  odious  spoils,  do  thereby  fasten 
unto  all  their  actions  an  eternal  prejudice,  in  respect  whereof, 
for  that  it  passeth  through  the  world  as  an  undoubted  rule  and 
principle  that  sacrilege  is  open  defiance  to  God,  whatsoever 
afterwards  they  undertake,  if  they  prosper  in  it,  men  reckon  it 
but  Dionysius  his  navigation ;  and,  if  any  thing  befall  them 
otherwise,  it  is  not,  as  commonly,  so  in  them  ascribed  to  the 
great  uncertainty  of  casual  events,  wherein  the  providence  of 
God  doth  control  the  purposes  of  men  oftentimes  much  more 
for  their  good,  than  if  all  things  did  answer  fully  their  hearts' 
desire,  but  the  censure  of  the  world  is  ever  directly  against 
them  both  bitter  and  peremptory.* 

To  make  such  actions  therefore  less  odious,  and  to  mitigate 
the  envy  of  them,  many  colourable  shifts  and  inventions  have 
been  used,  as  if  the  world  did  hate  only  wolves,  and  think  the 
fox  a  goodly  creature.  The  time  it  may  be  will  come,**  when 
they  that  either  violently  have  spoiled,  or  thus  smoothly  de- 
frauded God,  shall  find  they  did  but  deceive  themselves.  In 
the  meanwhile  there  will  be  always  some  skilful  persons,  which 
can  teach  a  way  how  to  grind  treatably  the  Church  with  jaws 
that  shall  scarce  move,  and  yet  devour  in  the  end  more  than 

•  '*  NovimuB  multa  regna  ct  reges  eoram  propterea  cecidisse,  quia  Eoclesias  spo- 
Havenint,  resque  earam  yastaverunt,  alienaverunt  vel  diripuerant,  Episcopiaqne  et 
Sacerdotibus,  atqne,  quod  majus  est,  Eccleuis  eoram  abstulerant,  et  pugnantiboB 
dederunt.  Quapropter  nee  fortes  in  bello  nee  in  fide  stabiles  faerant,  nee  vietores 
exstiterunt ;  scd  teiga  multi  Tulnerati,  et  plures  interfecti  verteront,  regnaque  et 
regiones,  et,  quod  pejus  est,  regna  ccelestta  perdiderant,  atque  propriis  hseredita- 
tibus  caraerant,  et  hactenus  carent"  Verba  Carol  Mag.  in  Capit.  Carol,  lib.  vii. 
c-  104. 

**  "  Turno  tempos  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 

Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 
Oderit,"  Viig.  /En.  lib.  x.  503. 
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they  that  come  rareniog  with  open  moutb^  as  if  they  would   book  v. 
worry  the  whole  in  an  instant ;  others  also  who,  having  waste-      '' 
fullj  eaten  out  their  own  patrimony,  would  be  glad  to  repair, 
if  they  might,  their  decayed  estates  with  the  ruin  they  care 
not  of  what  nor  of  whom,  so  the  spoil  were  theirs ;  whereof 
in  some  part  if  they  happen  to  speed,  yet  commonly  they  are 
men  bom  under  that  constellation  which  maketh  them,  I  know 
not  how,  as  unapt  to  enrich  themselves  as  they  are  ready  to 
impoverish  others ;  it  is  their  lot  to  sustain  during  life  both 
the  misery  of  beggars  and  the  iniamy  of  robbers.   But  though 
no  other  plague  and  revenge  should  follow  sacrilegious  viola- 
tions of  holy  things,  the  natural  secret  disgrace  and  ignominy, 
the  very  turpitude  of  such  actions,  in  the  eye  of  a  wise  under- 
standing heart,*  is  itself  a  heavy  punishment.    Men  of  virtuous 
quality  are  by  this  sufficiently  moved  to  beware  how  they 
answer  and  requite  the  mercies  of  Ood  with  injuries,  whether 
openly  or  indirectly  offered.     I  will  not  absolutely  say  con- 
cerning the  goods  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  in  no  case  be 
seized  on  by  men,  or  that  no  obligation,  commerce,  and  bargain, 
made  between  man  and  man,  can  ever  be  of  force  to  alienate 
the  property  which  God  hath  in  them.     Certain  cases  I  grant 
there  are,  wherein  it  is  not  so  dark  what  God  himself  doth 
warrant,  but  that  we  may  safely  presume  him  as  willing  to 
forego  for  our  benefit,  as  always  to  use  and  convert  to  our  be- 
nefit whatsoever  our  religion  hath  honoured  him  withal.    But 
surely  under  the  name  of  that  which  may  be,  many  things  that 
should  not  be  are  often  done.     By  means  whereof  the  Church 
most  commonly  for  gold  hath  flannel ;  and  whereas  the  usual 
saw  of  old  was,  "  Glaucus  his  change,"'  the  proverb  is  now,  "A 
church-bargain.'^ 

And  for  fear  lest  covetousness  alone  should  linger  out  the 
time  too  much,  and  not  be  able  to  make  havoc  of  the  house  of 
God  vrith  that  expedition  which  the  mortal  enemy  thereof  did 
vehemently  wish,  he  hath  by  certain  strong  enchantments  so 
deeply  bewitched  religion  itself,  as  to  make  it  in  the  end  an 

■  'H  r&w  vptKytiirmf  aiax^  Mt/uas  ixdrrwv  C^ftfof  ro7s  y€  tr^poffu  Demostb. 
[Olynth.  i  ad  fin.]  **  Poenam  non  dice  legom  quas  ssepe  pemimpunt,  sed  ipsius  tur- 
pitodinis  qus  acarbissima  est  non  Yidenf  Cic  Offic.  lib.  iii.  [c.  8.]  '*  Impunita  tu 
ciedes  ease  qose  inriBa  want?  aut  nllmn  Biippliciiim  grayius  existimas  publico  odio?" 
SeiL  de  Bene!  lib,  iii.  c.  17. 
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Book  V.  earnest  solicitor,  and  an  eloquent  persuader  of  sacrilege,  urging 

---^ '-  confidently  that  the  very  best  service  which  all  men  of  power 

can  do  to  Christ,  is  without  any  more  ceremony  to  sweep  all, 
and  to  leave  the  Church  as  bare  as  in  the  day  it  was  first 
born ;  that  fulness  of  bread  having  made  the  children  of  the 
household  wanton,  it  is  without  any  scruple  to  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  thrown  to  dogs;   that  they  which  laid  the 
prices  of  their  lands  as  offerings  at  the  Apostles^  feet,  did  but 
sow  the  seeds  of  superstition;    that  they  which   endowed 
churches  with  lands,  poisoned  religion ;  that  tithes  and  obliga- 
tions are  now  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  sacrificed  blood  of 
goats ;  that  if  we  give  him  our  hearts  and  afi'ections,  our  goods 
are  better  bestowed  otherwise ;  that  Irenseus,  Polycarp'*s  dis- 
iren.  lib.    ciple,  should  not  have  said,  "  We  offer  unto  God  our  goods  as 
Otig.  in  18.  tokens  of  thankfulness  for  that  we  receive  ;^'  neither  Origen, 
^um.  om.  ^^  jj^  which  worshippeth  God,  must  by  gifts  and  oblations 
acknowledge  him  the  Lord  of  all ;"  in  a  word,  that  to  give 
unto  God  is  error;  reformation  of  error,  to  take  from  the 
Church  that  which  the  blindness  of  former  ages  did  unwisely 
give :  by  these  or  the  like  suggestions,  received  with  all  joy, 
and  with  like  sedulity  practised  in  certain  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  they  have  brought  to  pass  that  as  David  doth  say 
of  man,  so  it  is  in  hazard  to  be  verified  concerning  the  whole 
Pi.  xc.  10.  religion  and  service  of  God  :  "  The  time  thereof  may  perad- 
venture  fall  out  to  be  threescore  and  ten  years,  or  if  strength 
do  serve  unto  fourscore,  what  followeth  is  likely  to  be  small 
joy  for  them  whosoever  they  be  that  behold  it/'    Thus  have 
the  best  things  been  overthrown,  not  so  much  by  puissance  and 
might  of  adversaries,  as  through  defect  of  counsel  in  them  that 
should  have  upheld  and  defended  the  same. 
SoMUwfui      LXXX.  There  are  in  a  minister  of  God  these  four  things 
tiu?.**iSd     ^^  ^^  considered :  his  ordination,  which  giveth  him  power  to 
^^P"*^  meddle  with  things  sacred;    the  charge  or  portion  of  the 
piSSd?nt,  Church  allotted  unto  him  for  exercise  of  his  ofiice ;  the  per- 
c^'^X   formance  of  his  duty,  according  to  the  exigence  of  his  charge ; 
ofd!!?^  and,  lastly,  the  maintenance  which  in  that  respect  he  re- 
-iSS^ttheir  ceiveth.     All  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons,  which  either  con- 
that  enter   cern  the  bestowing  or  the  using  of  the  power  of  ministerial 
oitieni?  ^     order,  have  relation  to  these  four.  Of  the  first  we  have  spoken 
before  at  large. 
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Cooceming  the  next,  for  more  couyenient  discharge  of  eo-    book  v. 

clesiastical  duties,  as  the  body  of  the  people  must  needs  be - 

seTered  by  divers  precincts,  so  the  clergy  likewise  accordingly 
distributed.  Whereas,  therefore,  religion  did  first  take  place 
in  cities,  and  in  that  respect  was  a  cause  why  the  name  of 
pagans,  which  properly  signifieth  a  country  people,  came  to  be 
used  in  common  speech  for  the  same  that  infidels  and  unbe- 
lieyers  were ;  it  followed  thereupon  that  all  such  cities  had 
their  ecclesiastical  colleges,  consisting  of  Deacons  and  of  Pres- 
byters, whom  first  the  Apostles  or  their  delegates  the  Eyan- 
geVists  did  both  ordain  and  goyem.  Such  were  the  colleges  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Rome,  Corinth,  and  the  rest, 
where  the  Apostles  are  known  to  have  planted  our  fiiith  and 
religion.  Now  because  religion  and  the  cure  of  souls  was  their 
general  charge  in  common  over  all  that  were  near  about  them, 
neither  had  any  one  presbyter  his  several  cure  apart,  till 
Evaristus,  bishop  in  the  see  of  Rome,  about  the  year  112, 
began  to  assign  precincts  unto  every  church  or  title  which  the 
Christians  held,  and  to  appoint  unto  each  presbyter  a  certain 
compass  whereof  himself  should  take  charge  alone,  the  com- 
modiousness  of  this  invention  caused  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  follow  it,  and  at  the  length  among  the  rest  our  own 
churches  about  the  year  636  became  divided  in  like  manner. 
But  other  distinction  of  churches  there  doth  not  appear  any 
in  the  Apostles^  writings,  save  only,  according  to  those  cities 
wherein  they  planted  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  erected  eccle-  Actorr.ae. 
siastical  colleges.  Wherefore  to  ordain  Kara  ttoXiv  through- 
out every  city,  and  Kara  ifCK\7f<rlav  throughout  every  church,  m.Ls; 
do  in  them  signify  the  same  thing.  Churches  then  neither  ». 
were  nor  could  be  in  so  convenient  sort  limited  as  now  they 
are ;  first,  by  the  bounds  of  each  state,  and  then  within  each 
state  by  more  particular  precincts,  till  at  the  length  we  descend 
unto  several  congregations,  termed  parishes,  with  far  narrower 
restraint  than  this  name  at  the  first  was  used. 

And  from  hence  hath  grown  their  error,  who  as  oft  as  they 
read  of  the  duty  which  ecclesiastical  persons  are  now  to  per- 
form towards  the  Church,  their  manner  is  always  to  under- 
stand by  that  church,  some  particular  congregation  or  parish 
church.  They  suppose  that  there  should  now  be  no  man  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  not  tied  to  some  certain  parish. 
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Book  V.    Because  the  names  of  all  church-officers  are  words  of  relation, 

-^ ^  because  a  shepherd  must  have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his  scholars, 

a  minister  his  company  which  he  ministereth  unto,  therefore 
it  seemeth  a  thing  in  their  eyes  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that 
any  man  should  be  ordained  a  minister,  otherwise  than  only 
for  some  particular  congregation. 

Perceive  they  not  how  by  this  means  they  make  it  unlawful 
for  the  Church  to  employ  men  at  all  in  converting  nations  ! 
For  if  so  be  the  Church  may  not  lawiuUy  admit  to  an  eccle- 
siastical ftinction,  unless  it  tie  the  party  admitted  unto  some 
particular  parish,  then  surely  a  thankless  labour  it  is,  whereby 
men  seek  the  conversion  of  infidels,  which  know  not  Christ, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  as  yet  divided  into  their  special  con- 
gregations and  flocks. 

But,  to  the  end  it  may  appear  how  much  this  one  thing 
among  many  more  hath  been  mistaken,  there  is  first  no  pre- 
cept requiring  that  presbyters  and  deacons  be  made  in  such 
sort,  and  not  otherwise.  Albeit  therefore  the  Apostles  did 
make  them  in  that  order,  yet  is  not  their  example  such  a  law, 
as  without  all  exception  bindeth  to  make  them  in  no  other 
order  but  that. 

Again,  if  we  will  consider  that  which  the  Apostles  them- 
selves did,  surely  no  man  can  justly  say,  that  herein  we  prac- 
tise any  thing  repugnant  to  their  example.  For  by  them 
there  was  ordained  only  in  each  Christian  city  a  college  of 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  administer  holy  things.  Evaristus 
did,  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
begin  the  distinction  of  the  Church  into  parishes.  Presbyters 
and  deacons  having  been  ordained  before  to  exercise  eccle- 
siastical functions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  promiscuously,  he 
was  the  first  that  tied  them  each  one  to  his  own  station.  So 
that  of  the  two,  indefinite  oidination  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
doth  come  more  near  the  Apostles'  example,  and  the  tying  of 
them  to  be  made  only  for  particular  congregations  may  more 
justly  ground  itself  upon  the  example  of  Evaristus,  than  of 
any  Apostle  of  Christ. 

It  hath  been  the  opinion  of  wise  and  good  men  heretofore, 
that  nothing  was  ever  devised  more  singularly  beneficial  unto 
God's  Church,  than  this  which  our  honourable  predecessors 
have  to  their  endless  praise  found  out,  by  the  erecting  of  such 
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houses  of  study,  as  those  two  most  famous  uDlversities  do  con-    book  v. 

tain,  and  providing  that  choice  wits,  after  reasonahle  time  — ' -^ 

spent  in  contemplation,  may  at  the  length  either  enter  into 
that  holy  vocation  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  nourished 
and  brought  np,  or  else  give  place  and  suffer  others  to  succeed 
i**  their  rooms,  that  so  the  Church  may  be  always  furnished 
with  a  number  of  men,  whose  ability  being  first  known  by 
public  trial  in  church-labours  there  where  men  can  best  judge 
of  them,  their  calling  afterwards  unto  particular  charge  abroad 
may  be  accordingly.  All  this  is  frustrate,  those  worthy 
foundations  we  must  dissolve,  their  whole  device  and  religious 
purpose  which  did  erect  them  is  made  void,  their  orders  and 
statutes  are  to  be  cancelled  and  disannulled,  in  case  the  Church 
be  forbidden  to  grant  any  power  of  order  unless  it  be  with  re- 
straint to  the  party  ordained  unto  some  particular  parish  or 
congregation. 

Nay,  might  we  not  rather  affirm  of  presbyters  and  of 
deacons,  that  the  very  nature  of  their  ordination  is  unto  ne- 
cessary local  restraint  a  thing  opposite  and  repugnant  i  The 
emperor  Justinian  doth  say  of  tutors,  ^^  Certae  rei  vel  causae  iiut.  lib.  i. 
tutor  dari  non  potest,  quia  personse,  non  causse  vel  rei,  tutor  sect  14. 
dator.'"  He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  his 
grant  to  some  one  certain  thing  or  cause,  should  do  but  idly, 
because  tutors  are  given  for  personal  defence  generally,  and 
not  for  managing  of  a  few  particular  things  or  causes.  So  he 
that  ordaining  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon  should,  in  the  form  of 
ordination,  restrain  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  certain  place, 
might  with  much  more  reason  be  thought  to  use  a  vain  and 
a  firivolous  addition,  than  they  reasonably  to  require  such  local 
restraint,  as  a  thing  which  must  of  necessity  concur  evermore 
with  all  lawful  ordination.  Presbyters  and  deacons  are  not 
by  ordination  consecrated  unto  places,  but  unto  functions.  In 
which  respect,  and  in  no  other,  it  is,  that  sith'  they  are  by 
virtue  thereof  bequeathed  unto  God,  severed  and  sanctified  to 
be  employed  in  his  service,  which  is  the  highest  advancement 
that  mortal  creatures  on  earth  can  be  raised  unto,  the  Cliurcli 
of  Christ  hath  not  been  acquainted  in  former  ages  with  any 
such  profane  and  unnatural  custom,  as  doth  hallow  men  with 
ecclesiastical  functions  of  order  only  for  a  time,  and  then  dis- 
miss them  again  to  the  common  afiairs  of  the  world.  Whereas, 
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Book  V.   contrariwise,  from  the  place  or  charge  where  that  power  hath 
been  exercised,  we  may  be  by  sundry  good  and  lawful  occa- 
sions translated,  retaining  nevertheless  the  self-same  power 
which  was  first  given. 

It  is  some  grief  to  spend  thus  much  labour  in  refuting  a 
thing  that  hath  so  little  ground  to  uphold  it,  especially  sith 
they  themselves  that  teach  it  do  not  seem  to  give  thereunto 
any  great  credit,  if  we  may  judge  their  minds  by  their  actions. 
There  are  amongst  them  that  have  done  the  work  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons,  sometime  in  the  families  of  noblemen,  sometime  in 
much  more  public  and  frequent  congregations ;  there  are  that 
have  successively  gone  through  perhaps  seven  or  eight  par- 
ticular churches  after  this  sort ;  yea,  some  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  have  been,  some  which  at  this  present  hour  are,  in 
real  obligation  of  ecclesiastical  duty,  and  possession  of  com- 
modity thereto  belonging,  even  in  sundry  particular  churches 
within  the  land ;  some  there  are  amongst  them  which  will  not 
so  much  abridge  their  liberty,  as  to  be  fastened  or  tied  imto 
any  place ;  some  which  have  bound  themselves  to  one  place 
only  for  a  time,  and  that  time  being  once  expired,  have  after- 
wards voluntarily  given  unto  other  places  the  like  experience 
and  trial  of  them.  All  this  I  presume  they  would  not  do,  if 
their  persuasion  were  as  strict  as  their  words  pretend. 

But,  for  the  avoiding  of  these  and  such  other  the  like  con- 
fusions as  are  incident  unto  the  cause  and  question  whereof 
we  presently  treat,  there  is  not  any  thing  more  material,  than 
first  to  separate  exactly  the  nature  of  the  ministry  from  the 
use  and  exercise  thereof;  secondly,  to  know  that  the  only 
true  and  proper  act  of  ordination  is  to  invest  men  with  that 
power  which  doth  make  them  ministers,  by  consecrating  their 
persons  to  God  and  his  service  in  holy  things  during  term  of 
life,  whether  they  exercise  that  power  or  no ;  thirdly,  that  to 
give  them  a  title  or  charge  where  to  use  their  ministry,  con- 
cerneth  not  the  making,  but  the  placing  of  God's  ministers ; 
and  therefore  the  laws  which  concern  only  their  election  or 
admission  unto  place  of  charge,  are  not  appliable  to  infringe 
any  way  their  ordination ;  fourthly,  that  as  oft  as  any  ancient 
constitution,  law,  or  canon,  is  alleged  concerning  either  ordi- 
nations or  elections,  we  forget  not  to  examine  whether  the 
present  case  be  the  same  which  the  ancient  was,  or  else  do 
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contain  some  just  reason  for  which  it  cannot  admit  altogether  book  v. 

the  same  rules  which  former  affairs  of  the  Church,  now  altered,  — • ' 

did  then  require. 

In  the  question  of  making  ministers  without  a  title,  which 
to  do  they  say  is  a  thing  unlawful,  they  should  at  the  yery 
first  have  considered  what  the  name  of  title  doth  imply,  and 
what  affinity  or  coherence  ordinations  have  with  titles;  which 
thing  observed  would  plainly  have  shewed  them  their  own 
error.  They  are  not  ignorant,  that  when  they  speak  of  a  title, 
they  handle  that  which  belongeth  to  the  placing  of  a  minister 
in  some  charge ;  that  the  place  of  charge,  wherein  a  minister 
doth  execute  his  office,  requireth  some  house  of  God  for  the 
people  to  resort  unto,  some  definite  number  of  souls  unto 
whom  he  there  administereth  holy  things,  and  some  certain 
allowance  whereby  to  sustain  life;  that  the  fathers  at  the 
first  named  oratories,  and  houses  of  prayer,  titles ;  thereby  sig- 
nifying how  God  was  interested  in  them,  and  held  them  as 
his  own  possessions.  But,  because  they  know  that  the  Church 
had  ministers  before  Christian  ^temples  and  oratories  were, 
therefore  some  of  them  understand  by  a  title,  a  definite  con- 
^regaiian  of  people  only,  and  so  deny  that  any  ordination  is 
lawful  which  maketh  ministers  that  have  no  certain  flock  to 
attend :  forgetting  how  the  seventy,  whom  Christ  himself  did 
ordain  ministers,  had  their  calling  in  that  manner,  whereas 
yet  no  certain  charge  could  be  given  them.  Others,  referring 
the  name  of  a  title  especially  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mi- 
nister, infringe  all  ordination  made,'  except  they  which  receive 
orders  be  first  entitled  to  a  competent  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
and  (which  is  most  ridiculously  strange)  except  besides  their 
present  title  to  some  such  benefice  they  have  likewise  some 
other  title  of  annual  rent  or  pension  whereby  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, in  case,  through  infirmity,  sickness,  or  other  lawAil  im- 
pediment, they  grow  unable  to  execute  their  ecclesiastical 
function.     So  that  every  man  lawfully  ordained  must  bring  a 

•  ••  Unlawful  to  ordain  a  minister  without  a  title."  Abstraet,  p.  243.  **  The  law 
requiretb,  that  eyery  one  admitted  unto  orders  having  for  his  present  relief  some  ec- 
cieaiastical  benefice,  should  also  have  some  other  title  unto  some  annual  rent  or  pen- 
sion whereby  he  might  be  relieved,  in  case  he  were  not  able,  through  infirmity,  sick- 
nesc,  or  other  lawfid  impediment,  to  execute  his  ecclesiastical  office  and  function.*^ 
lUd.  p.  246. 
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Book  V.   bow  which  hath  two  strings,  a  title  of  present  right,  and  ano- 
— '"^^^  ther  to  provide  for  future  possibility  or  chance. 

Into  these  absurdities  and  follies  they  slide,  by  misconceiv- 
log  the  true  purpose  of  certain  canons,  which  indeed  have  for- 
bidden to  ordain  a  minister  without  a  title ;  not  that  simply 
it  is  unlawful  so  to  ordain,  but  because  it  might  grow  to  an 
inconyeniency,  if  the  Church  did  not  somewhat  restrain  that 
liberty.  For,  seeing  they  which  have  once  received  ordina- 
tion cannot  again  return  into  the  world,  it  behoveth  them 
which  ordain  to  foresee  how  such  shall  be  afterwards  able  to 
live,  lest  their  poverty  and  destitution  should  redound  to  the 
disgrace  and  discredit  of  their  calling.  Which  evil  prevented, 
those  very  laws,  which  in  that  respect  forbid,  do  expressly 
admit  ordinations  to  be  made  at  large,  and  without  title; 
namely,  if  the  party  so  ordained  have  of  his  own  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  this  life ;  or,  if  the  bishop  which  giveth  him  orders 
will  find  him  competent  allowance,  till  some  place  of  ministra- 
tion, from  whence  his  maintenance  may  arise,  be  provided  for 
him ;  or,  if  any  other  fit  and  sufiicient  means  be  had  against 
the  danger  before  mentioned. 

Absolutely  therefore  it  is  not  true,  that  any  ancient  canon 
of  the  Church,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  with  us  in  force,  doth 
make  ordinations  at  large  unlawful ;  and  as  the  state  of  the 
Church  doth  stand,  they  are  most  necessary.  If  there  be  any 
conscience  in  men  touching  that  which  they  write  or  speak, 
let  them  consider  as  well  what  the  present  condition  of  all 
things  doth  now  suffer,  as  what  the  ordinances  of  former  ages 
did  appoint ;  as  well  the  weight  of  those  causes  for  which  our 
affairs  have  altered,  as  the  reasons  in  regard  whereof  our 
fathers  and  predecessors  did  sometime  strictly  and  severely 
keep  that,  which  for  us  to  observe  now  is  neither  meet  nor 
always  possible.  In  this  our  present  cause  and  controversy, 
whether  any  not  having  title  of  right  to  a  benefice  may  be 
lawfully  ordained  a  minister,  is  it  not  manifest  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  that  whereas  the  name  of  a  benefice  doth  signify  some 
standing  ecclesiastical  revenue,  taken  out  of  the  treasure  of 
God,  and  allotted  to  a  spiritual  person,  to  the  end  he  may  use 
the  same  and  enjoy  it  as  his  own  for  term  of  life,  unless  his 
default  cause  deprivation,  the  clergy  for  many  years  after 
Christ  had  no  other  benefices,  but  only  their  canonical  por- 
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tions,  or  monthly  diyidends  allowed  them  according  to  their  book  v. 
sereral  degrees  and  qualities,  ont  of  the  common  stock  of  such  — '  "^' 
gifts,  oblations,  and  tithes,  as  the  fervour  of  Christian  piety 
did  then  yield?  Yea,  that  even  when  ministers  had  their 
churches  and  flocks  assigned  unto  them  in  several,  yet  for 
maintenance  of  life,  their  former  kind  of  allowance  continued, 
till  such  time  as  bishops  and  churches  cathedral  being  suf- 
ficiently endowed  with  lands,  other  presbyters  enjoyed,  instead 
of  their  first  benefices,  the  tithes  and  profits  of  their  own  con- 
gregations whole  to  themselves  t  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  in 
this  realm,  and  so  in  other  the  like  dominions,  where  the  tenure 
of  lands  is  altogether  grounded  on  military  laws,  and  held  as 
in  fee  under  princes  which  are  not  made  heads  of  the  people 
by  force  of  voluntary  election,  but  born  the  sovereign  lords  of 
those  whole  and  entire  territories,  which  territories  their  fa- 
mous progenitors  obtaining  by  way  of  conquest,  retained  what 
they  would  in  their  own  hands,  and  divided  the  rest  to  others 
with  reservation  of  sovereignty  and  capital  interest;  the 
building  of  churches,  and  consequently  the  assigning  of  either 
parishes  or  benefices,  was  a  thing  impossible  without  consent 
of  such  as  were  principal  owners  of  land ;  in  which  considera- 
tion, for  their  more  encouragement  hereunto,  they  which  did 
so  £ar  benefit  the  Church  had  by  common  consent  granted  (as 
great  equity  and  reason  was)  a  right  for  them  and  their  heirs 
till  the  world^s  end,  to  nominate  in  those  benefices  men  whose 
quality  the  bishop  allowing  might  admit  them  thereunto  ?  Is 
it  not  manifest,  that  from  hence  inevitably  such  inequality  of 
parishes  hath  grown,  as  causeth  some,  through  the  multitude 
of  people  which  have  resoii;  unto  one  church,  to  be  more  than 
any  one  man  can  wield,  and  some  to  be  of  that  nature  by 
reason  of  chapels  annexed,  that  they  which  are  incumbents 
should  wrong  the  church  if  so  be  they  had  not  certain  sti- 
pendiaries under  them,  because,  where  the  corps  of  the  profit 
or  benefice  is  but  one,  the  title  can  be  but  one  mauX  and  yet 
the  charge  may  require  more ! 

Not  to  mention,  therefore,  any  other  reason,  whereby  it  may 
clearly  appear  how  expedient  it  is  and  profitable  for  this  Church 
to  admit  ordinations  without  title,  this  little. may  s^ffice-to  de- 
clare how  impertinent  their  allegations  against  it  are  out  of       ' '   ' 
ancient  canons ;  how  untrue  their  confident  asseverations,  that 
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Book  V.    odI  J  through  negligence  of  popish  prelates  the  castom  of  making 

^-^ '•■  such  kind  of  ministers  hath  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Borne 

against  their  canons,  and  that  with  us  it  is  expressly  against 
the  laws  of  our  own  government  when  a  minister  doth  serve 
as  a  stipendiary  curate,  which  kind  of  service  nevertheless  the 
greatest  rabbins  of  that  part  do  altogether  follow.  For  how- 
soever they  are  loth  peradventure  to  be  named  curates,  sti- 
pendiaries they  are,  and  the  labour  they  bestow  is  in  other 
men's  cures;  a  thing  not  unlawful  for  them  to  do,  yet  un- 
seemly for  them  to  condemn  which  practise  it. 

I  might  here  discover  the  like  oversight  throughout  all  their 
discourses,  made  in  behalf  of  the  people's  pretended  right  to 
elect  their  ministers  before  the  bishop  may  lawfully  ordain. 
But  because  we  have  otherwhere  at  large  disputed  of  popular 
elections,  and  of  the  right  of  patronage,  wherein  is  drowned 
whatsoever  the  people  under  any  pretence  or  colour  may 
seem  to  challenge  about  admission  and  choice  of  the  pastors 
that  shall  feed  their  souls,  I  cannot  see  what  one  duty  there 
is  which  always  ought  to  go  before  ordination,  but  only  care 
of  the  party's  worthiness  as  well  for  integrity  and  virtue  as 
knowledge;  yea,  for  virtue  more:  inasmuch  as  defect  of 
knowledge  may  sundry  ways  be  supplied,  but  the  scandal  of 
vicious  and  wicked  life  is  a  deadly  evil. 
Of  the  LXXXI.  The  truth  is,  that  of  all  thinsfs  hitherto  mentioned, 

learning  ,  °  ,     ' 

^"{^•houid  the  greatest  is  that  threefold  blot  or  blemish  of  notable  ig- 
niaten.      Borauce,  uuconscionable  absence  from  the  cures  whereof  men 

their  Re«i-  ' 

the  ^mS^r    ^^^  takcu  charge,  and  insatiable  hunting  after  spiritual  pre- 

1jv?n^      ferments,  without  either  care  or  conscience  of  the  public  good. 

Whereof,  to  the  end  that  we  may  consider,  as  in  God's  own 

sight  and  presence,  with  all  uprightness,  sincerity,  and  truth, 

let  us  particularly  weigh  and  examine  in  every  of  them ;  first, 

how  far  forth  they  are  reprorable  by  reasons  and  maxims  of 

common  right;   secondly,  whether  that  which  our  laws  do 

permit  be  repugnant  to  those  maxims,  and  with  what  equity 

we  ought  to  judge  of  things  practised  in  this  case,  neither  on 

the  one  hand  defending  that  which  must  be  acknowledged  out 

of  square,  nor  on  the  other  side  condemning  rashly  whom  we 

list  for  whatsoever  we  disallow. 

^'70  6«'*'      Touching  arguments  therefore  taken  from  the  principles  of 

-60.  common  right  to  prove  that  ministers  should  be  learned,  that 
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they  ought  to  be  resident  npon  their  liyings,  and  that  more   rook  y. 
than  one  only  benefice  or  spiritual  living  may  not  be  granted      '    .^.— 
unto  one  man ;  the  first,  because  St.  Paul  requireth  in  a  mi-  Tjtiw  i.  9';  ' 
Dister  ability  to  teach,  to  convince,  to  distribute  the  word  ^<^^  ^^  0: 
rightly;  because  also  the  Lord  himself  hath  protested  they J^J^'^^ejj- 
shall  be  no  priests  to  him  which  have  rejected  knowledge ;  and  ^g'.\^j™**' 
because,  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  must  both  needs  fall  jj'''4?i^p^f 
into  the  pit :  the  second,  because  teachers  are  shepherds  whose  ^^'^^^ 
flocks  can  be  no  time  secure  from  danger ;  they  are  watchmen  cSS"i.  n^^! 
whom  the  enemy  doth  always  besiege;  their  labours  in  the2£jJi.24. 
word  and  sacraments  admit  no  intermission ;  their  duty  re-  ^^®'*  ^*^' 
quireth  instruction  and  conference  with  men  in  private ;  they 
are  the  living  oracles  of  God,  to  whom  the  people  must  resort 
for  oouosel ;  they  are  commanded  to  be  patterns  of  holiness, 
leaders,  feeders,  supervisors,  amongst  their  own ;  it  should  be 
thdr  grief,  as  it  was  the  Apo8tles\  to  be  absent,  though  neces- 
sarily, from  them  over  whom  they  have  taken  charge :  finally, 
the  last,  because  plurality  and  residence  are  opposite ;  because 
the  placing  of  one  clerk  in  two  churches  is  a  point  of  mer- 
chandise and  filthy  gain;    because  no  man  can   serve  two 
masters;  because  every  one  should  remain  in  that  vocation 
whereunto  he   is   called;    what   conclude  they  of  all   this? 
Against  ignorance,   against  nonresidence,  and   against   plu- 
rality of  livings,  is  there  any  man  so  raw  and  dull,  but  that 
the  volumes  which  have  been  written  both  of  old  and  of  late 
may  make  him  in  so  plentiful  a  cause  eloquent  i   For,  if  by 
that  which  is  generally  just  and  requisite  we  measure  what 
knowledge  there  should  be  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  the  arguments  which  light  of  nature  ofiereth;  the 
laws  and  statutes  which  Scripture  hath ;  the  canons  that  are 
taken  out  of  ancient  synods ;  the  decrees  and  constitutions  of 
sincerest  times ;  the  sentences  of  all  antiquity ;  and,  in  a  word, 
even  every  man''s  full  consent  and  conscience,  is  against  igno- 
rance in  them  that  have  charge  and  cure  of  souls.   Again,  what 
availeth  it  if  we  be  learned  and  not  faithful  I  or,  what  benefit 
hath  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  there  be  in  us  sufficiency  without 
endeavour  or  care  to  do  that  good  which  our  place  exacteth  ? 
Touching  the  pains  and  industry,  therefore,  wherewith  men 
are  in  conscience  bound  to  attend  the  work  of  their  heavenly 
calling,  even  as  much  as  in  them  lieth  bending  thereunto  their 
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Book  V.    whoIe  endeavour,  without  either  fraud,  sophistication,  or  guile; 

— '' ^  I  see  not  what  more  effectual  obligation  or  bond  of  duty  there 

should  be  urged,  than  their  own  only  vow  and  promise  made 
unto  God  himself  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  The  work 
which  they  have  undertaken  requireth  both  care  and  fear. 
Their  sloth,  that  negligently  perform  it,  maketh  them  subject 
to  malediction.  Besides,  we  also  know  that  the  fruit  of  our 
pains  in  this  function,  is  life  both  to  ourselves  and  others. 
And  do  we  yet  need  incitements  to  labour  \  Shall  we  stop 
our  ears  both  against  those  conjuring  exhortations  which  Apo- 
stles, and  against  the  fearful  comminations  which  Prophets, 
have  uttered  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  the  one  for  prevention, 
the  other  for  reformation,  of  our  sluggishness  in  this  behalf? 

Acei».«.  St.  Paul,  "Attend  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  whereof 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church 
of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.""   Again, 

sTiin.iT.i.  "  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  coming,  preach  the 

Jer.zxiu.i. word;  be  instant.*"  Jeremiah,  "Wo  unto  the  pastors,  that 
destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture ;  I  will  visit  you 
for  the  wickedness  of  your  works,  saith  the  Lord ;  the  rem- 
nant of  my  sheep  I  will  gather  together  out  of  all  countries, 
and  will  bring  them  again  to  their  folds ;  they  shall  grow  and 
increase,  and  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them  which  shall 

Eaek.        feed  them.**"     Ezekiel,  "  Should  not  the  shepherds,  should  they 

***'''*  '  not  feed  the  flocks !  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  but  the  weak  ye  have  not  strengthened,  the 
sick  ye  have  not  cured,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  the  broken, 
nor  brought  home  again  that  which  was  driven  away;  ye  have 
not  inquired  after  that  which  was  lost,  but  with  cruelty  and 
rigour  have  ruled.*"  And  verse  8 — 10.  "  Wherefore,  as  I  live, 
I  will  require  my  sheep  at  their  hands,''  &c.  Nor  let  us  think 
to  excuse  ourselves,  if  haply  we  labour,  though  it  be  at 
random,  and  sit  not  altogether  idle  abroad.  For  we  are  bound 
to  attend  that  part  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  whereof  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  us  overseers.  The  residence  of  ministers 
upon  their  own  peculiar  charge  is  by  so  much  the  rather  ne- 
cessary, for  that  absenting  themselves  from  the  place  where 
they  ought  to  labour,  they  neither  can  do  the  good  which  is 
looked  for  at  their  hands,  nor  reap  that  comfort  which  sweeteneth 
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life  to  them  that  spend  it  in  these  travels  upon  their  own.    book  v. 

For  it  is  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else  which  are  through  private  ^~^ 

interest  dearer  than  what  concerneth  either  others  wholly,  or 
us  but  in  part,  and  according  to  the  rate  of  a  general  regard. 
As  for  plurality,  it  hath  not  only  the  same  inconveniences 
which  are  observed  to  grow  by  absence ;  but  over  and  besides, 
at  the  least  in  common  construction,  a  show  of  that  worldly 
humour  which  men  do  think  should  not  reign  so  high. 

Now  from  hence  their  collections  are,  as  followeth :  first,  a 
repugnancy  or  contradiction  between  the  principles  of  common 
right,  and  that  which  our  laws  in  special  considerations  have 
allowed ;  secondly,  a  nullity  or  frustration  of  all  such  acts  as 
are  by  them  supposed  opposite  to  those  principles,  an  invalidity 
in  all  ordinations  of  men  unable  to  preach,  and  in  all  dispensar 
tions  which  mitigate  the  law  of  common  right  for  the  other 
two.  And  why  so  ?  Forsooth,  because  whatever  we  do  in  Abstract, 
these  three  cases,  and  not  by  virtue  of  common  right,  we  must 
jield  it  of  necessity  done  by  warrant  of  peculiar  right  or  pri- 
yilege.  Now  a  privilege  is  said  to  be  that,  that  for  favour  of 
certain  persons  cometh  forth  against  common  right;  things 
prohibited  are  dispensed  with,  because  things  permitted  are 
dispatched  by  common  right,  but  things  forbidden  require 
dispensations.  By  which  descriptions  of  a  privilege  and 
dispensation  it  is  (they  say)  apparent,  that  a  privilege  must 
license  and  authorize  the  same  which  the  law  against  igno- 
rance, nonresidence,  and  plurality  doth  infringe  ;  and  so  be  a 
law  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  God,  because  all  the  reasons  whereupon  the  positive 
law  of  man  against  these  three  was  first  established,  are  taken 
and  drawn  from  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  For 
answer  hereunto,  we  will  but  lead  them  to  answer  themselves. 

First,  therefore,  if  they  will  grant  (as  they  must)  that  all 
direct  oppositions  of  speech  require  one  and  the  self-same 
subject  to  be  meant  on  both  parts  where  opposition  is  pre- 
tended, it  will  follow  that  either  the  maxims  of  common  right 
do  enforce  the  very  same  things  not  to  be  good  which  we  say 
are  good,  grounding  ourselves  on  the  reasons  by  virtue  whereof 
our  privileges  are  established;  or  if  the  one  do  not  reach 
unto  that  particular  subject  for  which  the  other  have  pro- 
vided, then  there  is  no  contradiction  between  them.     In  all 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Book  V.   Contradictions,  if  the  one  part  be  true,  the  other  eternallj 

— '■ mnst  be  false.     And  therefore,  if  the  principles  of  common 

right  do  at  any  time  truly  enforce  that  particular  not  to  be 
good  which  privileges  make  good,  it  argueth  invincibly  that 
such  privileges  have  been  grounded  upon  some  error.  But  to 
say,  that  every  privilege  is  opposite  unto  the  principles  of 
common  right,  because  it  dispenseth  with  that  which  common 
right  doth  prohibit,  hath  gross  absurdity.  For  the  voice  of 
equity  and  justice  is,  that  a  general  law  doth  never  derogate 
from  a  special  privilege ;  whereas,  if  the  one  were  contrary  to 
the  other,  a  general  law  being  in  force  should  always  dissolre 
a  privilege.  The  reason  why  many  are  deceived  by  imagining 
that  so  it  should  do,  and  why  men  of  better  insight  conclude 
directly  it  should  not,  doth  rest  in  the  subject  or  matter  itself; 
which  matter,  indefinitely  considered  in  laws  of  common  right, 
is  in  privileges  considered  as  beset  and  limited  with  special 
circumstances ;  by  means  whereof,  to  them  which  respect  it 
but  by  way  of  generality,  it  seemeth  one  and  the  same  in  both, 
although  it  be  not  the  same,  if  once  we  descend  to  particular 
consideration  thereof.  Precepts  do  always  propose  perfection, 
not  such  as  none  can  attain  unto,  for  then  in  vain  should  we 
ask  or  require  it  at  the  hands  of  men,  but  such  perfection  as 
all  men  must  aim  at ;  to  the  end  that  as  largely  as  human 
providence  and  care  can  extend  it,  it  may  take  place.  Moral 
laws  are  the  rules  of  politic ;  those  politic,  which  are  made 
to  order  the  whole  Church  of  God,  rules  unto  all  particular 
churches  ;  and  the  laws  of  every  particular  church,  rules  unto 
every  particular  man  within  the  body  of  the  same  church.  Now, 
because  the  higher  we  ascend  in  these  rules,  the  further  still  we 
remove  from  those  specialties,  which,  being  proper  to  the  sub- 
ject whereupon  our  actions  must  work,  are  therefore  chiefly  con- 
sidered by  us,  by  them  least  thought  upon  that  wade  altogether 
in  the  two  first  kinds  of  general  directions,  their  judgment  can- 
not be  exact  and  sound  concerning  either  laws  of  churches,  or 
actions  of  men  in  particular,  because  they  determine  of  effects  by 
a  part  of  the  causes  only  out  of  which  they  grow;  they  judge 
conclusions  by  demi-premises  and  half-principles;  they  lay  them 
in  the  balance  stripped  from  those  necessary  material  circum- 
stances which  should  give  them  weight ;  and  by  show  of  falling 
uneven  with  the  scale  of  most  universal  and  abstracted  rules. 
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they  pronounce  that  too  light  which  is  not,  if  they  had  the  Book  v. 
skill  to  weigh  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  men  altogether  con- 
Yersant  in  study  do  know  how  to  teach,  but  not  how  to  govern ; 
men  experienced  contrariwise  govern  well,  yet  know  not  which 
way  to  set  down  orderly  the  precepts  and  reasons  of  that  they 
do.  He  that  will  therefore  judge  rightly  of  things  done,  must 
join  with  his  forms  and  conceits  of  general  speculation  the 
matter  wherein  our  actions  are  conversant.  For  by  this 
shall  appear  what  equity  there  is  in  those  privileges  and  pe-* 
cnliar  grants  or  favours  which  otherwise  will  seem  repugnant 
to  justice ;  and  because  in  themselves  considered  they  have  a 
show  of  repugnancy,  this  deceiveth  those  great  clerks,  which 
hearing  a  privilege  defined  to  be  "  an  especial  right  brought  in 
by  their  power  and  authority  that  make  it  for  some  public 
benefit  against  the  general  course  of  reason,^  ^  are  not  able  to 
comprehend  how  the  word  against  doth  import  exception 
without  any  opposition  at  all.  For  inasmuch  as  the  hand  of 
JQStice  must  distribute  to  every  particular  what  is  due,  and 
jadge  what  is  due  with  respect  had  no  less  of  particular 
circumstances  than  of  general  rules  and  axioms,  it  cannot  fit 
all  sorts  with  one  measure,  the  wills,  counsels,  qualities,  and 
states  of  men  being  divers.  For  example,  the  law  of  com* 
mon  right  bindeth  all  men  to  keep  their  promises,  perform 
their  compacts,  and  answer  the  faith  they  have  given  either 
for  themselves  or  others.  Notwithstanding,  he  which  bar- 
gaineth  with  one  under  years  can  have  no  benefit  by  this 
allegation,  because  he  bringeth  it  against  a  person  which 
is  exempt  from  the  common  rule.  Shall  we  then  conclude, 
that  thus  to  exempt  certain  men  from  the  law  of  common 
right  is  against  God,  against  nature,  against  whatsoever 
may  avail  to  strengthen  and  justify  that  law  before  alleged ; 
or  else  acknowledge  (as  the  truth  is)  that  special  causes  are 
to  be  ordered  by  special  rules ;  that  if  men  grown  unto  ripe 
age  disadvantage  themselves  by  bargaining,  yet  what  they 
have  wittingly  done  is  strong  and  in  force  against  them, 
because  they  are  able  to  dispose  and  manage  their  own 
affairs;  whereas  youth,  for  lack  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment, being  easily  subject  to  circumvention,  is  therefore  justly 
exempt  from  the  law  of  common  right  whereunto  the  rest  are 

*  "^  Jcu  tingulare  ett,  quod  contra  tenorem  rationis  propter  aliqnam  utilitatem  auc 
toiitate  constitQentium  introductum  9bV*    Paulas  if.  de  Legib. 
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Book  v.  justly  subject !  This  plain  inequality  between  men  of  years 
'—^-- — —  and  under  years,  is  a  cause  why  equity  and  justice  cannot 
apply  equally  the  same  general  rule  to  both,  but  ordereth  the 
one  by  common  right,  and  granteth  to  the  other  a  special 
privilege.  Privileges  are  either  transitory  or  permanent : 
transitory,  such  as  serve  only  some  one  turn,  or  at  the  most 
extend  no  further  than  to  this  or  that  mau,*^  with  the  end  of 
whose  natural  life  they  expire ;  permanent,  such  as  the  use 
whereof  doth  continue  still,  for  that  they  belong  unto  certain 
kinds  of  men  and  causes  which  never  die.  Of  this  nature  are 
all  immunities  and  pre-eminences,  which  for  just  considerations 
one  sort  of  men  enjoyeth  above  another  both  in  the  Church 
and  commonwealth,  no  man  suspecting  them  of  contrariety  to 
any  branch  of  those  laws  or  reasons  whereupon  the  general 
right  is  grounded. 

Now  there  being  general  laws  and  rules  whereby  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  the  Church  of  God  standeth  bound  to  provide 
that  the  ministry  may  be  learned,  that  they  which  have  charge 
may  reside  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  free  for  them  in 
scandalous  manner  to  multiply  ecclesiastical  livings;  it  re- 
maineth  in  the  next  place  to  be  examined,  what  the  laws  of 
the  Church  of  England  do  admit,  which  may  be  thought  re- 
pugnant to  any  thing  hitherto  alleged,  and  in  what  special 
consideration  they  seem  to  admit  the  same.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  to  furnish  all  places  of  cure  in  this  realm,  it  is 
not  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  learned  men  that  would 
sufSce,  nor  two  universities  that  can  always  furnish  as  many 
as  decay  in  so  great  a  number,  nor  a  fourth  part  of  the  livings 
with  cure,  that  when  they  fall  are  able  to  yield  sufficient 
maintenance  for  learned  men,  is  it  not  plain  that  unless  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  should  be  left  utterly  without  the 
public  use  and  exercise  of  religion,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to 
take  into  the  ecclesiastical  order  a  number  of  men  meanly 
qualified  in  respect  of  learning!  For  whatsoever  we  may 
imagine  in  our  private  closets,  or  talk  for  communication's 
sake  at  our  boards,  yea,  or  write  in  our  books  through  a  no- 
tional conceit  of  things  needful  for  performance  of  each  man's 
duty,  if  once  we  come  from  the  theory  of  learning,  to  take  out  so 
many  learned  men,  let  them  be  diligently  viewed  out  of  whom 

*  ^' Prinlegium  personalc  cum  persona  exstingoitur,  et  privilcgiuin  datum  action! 
transit  cum  actione.^^    Op.  de  Regulis,  par.  1.  227. 
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the  choice  shall  he  made,  and  therehy  au  estimate  made  what    Book  v. 

de^ee  of  skill  we  must  either  admit,  or  else  leave  numbers  — ' 

utterly  destitute  of  guides,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  men  en- 
dued with  sense  of  common  equity  will  soon  discern,  that,  be- 
sides eminent  and  competent  knowledge,  we  are  to  descend  to 
a  lower  step,  receiving  knowledge  in  that  degree  which  is  but 
tolerable.     When  we  commend  any  man  for  learning,  our 
speech  import eth  him  to  be  more  than  meanly  qualified  that 
way ;  but  when  laws  do  require  learning  as  a  quality  which 
maketh  capable  of  any  function,  our  measure  to  judge  a  learned 
man  by  must  be  some  certain  degree  of  learning,  beneath  which 
we  can  hold  no  man  so  qualified.     And  if  every  man  that 
listeth  may  set  that  degree  himself,  how  shall  we  ever  know 
when  laws  are  broken,  when  kept,  seeing  one  man  may  think 
a  Jower  degree  sufficient,  another  may  judge  them  insufficient 
thai  are  not  qualified  in  some  higher  degree.     Wherefore  of 
necessity  either  we  must  have  some  judge,  in  whose  conscience 
they  that  are  thought  and  pronounced  sufficient,  are  to  be  so 
accepted  and  taken,  or  else  the  law  itself  is  to  set  down  the 
very  lowest  degree  of  fitness  that  shall  be  allowable  in  this 
kind.    So  that  the  question  doth  grow  to  this  issue.    St.  Paul 
requireth  learning  in  presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth 
enable  them  to  exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  dis- 
prove them  that  gainsay  it.    What  measure  of  ability  in  such 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that  kind  of  office, 
he  doth  not  himself  precisely  determine,  but  referreth  it  to  the 
conscience  of  Titus,  and  others  which  had  to  deal  in  ordaining  nt.  i.  i. 
presbyters.     We  must  therefore  of  necessity  make  this  de- 
mand, whether  the  Church,  lacking  such  as  the  Apostle  would 
have  chosen,  may  with  good  conscience  take  out  of  such  as  it 
hath  in  a  meaner  degree  of  fitness,  them  thai  may  serve  to 
perform  the  service  of  public  prayer,  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments unto  the  people,  to  solemnize  marriage,  to  visit  the  sick, 
and  bury  the  dead,  to  instruct  by  reading,  although  by  preach- 
ing they  be  not  as  yet  so  able  to  benefit  and  feed  Christ's 
flock.     We  constantly  hold,  that  in  this  case  the  Apostle's 
law  is  not  broken.     He  requireth  more  in  presbyters  than 
there  is  found  in  many  whom  the  Church  of  England  alloweth. 
But  no  man  being  tied  unto  impossibilities,  to  do  that  we  can- 
not we  are  not  bound.     It  is  but  a  stratagem  of  theirs,  there- 
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Book  V.    fore,  and  a  very  indirect  practice,  when  they  publish  large  de- 

-^ '"  clamations  to  prove  that  learning  is  required  in  the  ministry, 

and  to  make  the  silly  people  believe  that  the  contrary  is  main- 
tained by  the  bishops,  and  upheld  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
whereas  the  question  in  truth  is  not,  whether  learning  be  re- 
quired, but  whether  a  church,  wherein  there  is  not  sufficient 
store  of  learned  men  to  furnish  all  congregations,  should  do 
better  to  let  thousands  of  souls  grow  savage,  to  let  them  live 
without  any  public  service  of  Grod,  to  let  their  children  die 
unbaptized,  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  other  sacrament 
from  them,  to  let  them  depart  this  world  like  pagans,  without 
any  thing  so  much  as  read  unto  them  concerning  the  w^y  of 
life,  than,  as  it  doth  in  this  necessity,  to  make  such  presbyters 
as  are  so  far  forth  sufficient,  although  they  want  that  ability 
of  preaching  which  some  others  have. 

In  this  point  therefore  we  obey  necessity,  and  of  two  evils 
we  take  the  less ;  in  the  rest  a  public  utility  is  sought,  and  ia 
regard  thereof  some  certain  inconveniences  tolerated,  because 
they  are  recompensed  with  greater  good.  The  law  giveth 
liberty  of  nonresidence  for  a  time  to  such  as  will  live  in  uni- 
versities, if  they  faithfully  there  labour  to  grow  in  knowledge, 
that  so  they  may  afterwards  the  more  edify  and  the  better 
instruct  their  congregations.  The  Church  in  their  absence  is 
not  destitute,  the  people^s  salvation  not  neglected  for  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  time  of  their  absence  is  in  the  intendment  of 
law  bestowed  to  the  Churches  great  advantage  and  benefit ; 
those  necessary  helps  are  procured  by  it,  which  turn  by  many 
degrees  more  to  the  people's  comfort  in  time  to  come,  than  if 
their  pastors  had  continually  abidden  with  them.  So  that  the 
law  doth  hereby  provide  in  some  part  to  remedy  and  help  that 
evil,  which  the  former  necessity  hath  imposed  upon  the  Church. 
For,  compare  two  men  of  equal  meanness,  the  one  perpetually 
resident,  the  other  absent  for  a  space  in  such  sort  as  the  law 
permitteth.  Allot  unto  both  some  nine  years'  continuance 
with  cure  of  souls.  And  must  not  three  years'  absence,  in  all 
probability  and  likelihood,  make  the  one  more  profitable  than 
the  other  unto  God's  Church,  by  so  much  as  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge,  gotten  in  those  three  years,  may  add  unto  six 
years'  travel  following  ?  For  the  greater  ability  there  is  added 
to  the  instrument  wherewith  it  pleaseth  God  to  save  souls, 
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ilie  more  facility  and  expedition  it  hath  to  work  that  which  is    book  v. 

otherwise  hardlier  effected.     As  much  may  be  said  touching  — ' 

absence  granted  to  them  that  attend  in  the  families  of  bishops; 
mrhich  schools  of  gravity,  discretion,  and  wisdom,  preparing 
men  against  the  time  that  they  come  to  reside  abroad,  are,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  even  the  fittest  places  that  any  ingenuous 
mind  can  wish  to  enter  into,  between  departure  from  private 
study,  and  access  to  a  more  public  charge  of  souls ;  yea,  no 
less  expedient  for  men  of  the  best  sufficiency  and  most  maturity 
in  knowledge,  than  the  universities  themselves  are,  for  the 
ripening  of  such  as  be  raw.     Employment  in  the  families  of 
noblemen,  or  in  princes^  courts,  hath  another  end  for  which 
the  self-same  leave  is  given,  not  without  great  respect  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  Church.     For  assuredly,  whosoever  doth 
well  observe  how  much  all  inferior  things  depend  upon  the 
orderly  courses  and  motions  of  those  greater  orbs,  will  hardly 
judge  it  either  meet  or  good,  that  the  Angels  assisting  them 
should  be  driven  to  betake  themselves  to  other  stations,  al- 
though by  nature  they  were  not  tied  where  they  now  are,  but 
had  charge  also  elsewhere,  as  long  as  their  absence  from  be- 
neath might  but  tolerably  be  supplied,  and  by  descending  their 
rooms  above  should  become  vacant.    For  we  are  not  to  dream 
in  this  case  of  any  platform  which  bringeth  equally  high  and 
low  unto  parish  churches,  nor  of  any  constraint  to  maintain  at 
their  own  charge  men  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  the  one  so 
repugnant  to  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  English  nobility ; 
the  other  so  improbable  and  unlikely  to  take  effect,  that  they 
which  mention  either  of  both,  seem  not  indeed  to  have  con- 
oeived  what  either  is.     But  the  eye  of  the  law  is  the  eye  of 
God ;  it  looketh  into  the  hearts  and  secret  dispositions  of  men, 
it  behoideth  how  far  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory, 
and,  as  men^s  several  degrees  require,  accordingly  it  guideth 
them;    granting   unto  principal    personages   privileges  cor- 
respondent to  their  high  estates,  and  that  not  only  in  civil 
but  even  in  spiritual  affairs,  to  the  end  they  may  love  that  re- 
ligion the  more,  which  no  way  seeketh  to  make  them  vulgar, 
no  way  diminishes  their  dignity  and  greatness,  but  to  do  them 
good  doth  them  honour  also,  and  by  such  extraordinary  favours 
teacheth  them  to  be  in  the  Church  of  God  the  same  which 
the  Church  of  God  esteemeth  them,  more  worth  than  thou- 
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bookv.  sands.  It  appeareth  therefore  in  what  respect  the  laws  of 
— '  ""'  this  realm  have  given  liberty  of  nonresidenee  to  some,  that 
their  knowledge  may  be  increased,  and  their  labours  by  that 
mean  be  made  afterwards  the  more  profitable  to  others,  lest 
the  houses  of  great  men  should  want  that  daily  exercise  of 
religion,  wherein  their  example  availeth  us  much,  yea  many 
times  peradventure  more  than  the  laws  themselves  with  the 
common  sort. 

A  third  thing  respected  both  in  permitting  absence,  and  also 
in  granting  to  some  that  liberty  of  addition  or  plurality,  which 
necessarily  enforceth  their  absence,  is  a  mere  both  just  and 
conscionable  regard,  that  as  men  are  in  quality,  and  as  their 
services  are  in  weight  for  the  public  good,  so  likewise  their  re- 
wards and  encouragements,  by  special  privilege  of  law,  might 
somewhat  declare  how  the  state  itself  doth  accept  their  pains, 
much  abhorring  from  their  bestial  and  savage  rudeness,  which 
think  that  oxen  should  only  labour,  and  asses  feed.  Thus  to 
readers  in  universities,  whose  very  paper  and  book-expenses 
their  ancient  allowances  and  stipends  at  this  day  do  either  not, 
or  hardly,  sustain ;  to  governors  of  colleges,  lest  the  great 
overplus  of  charges  necessarily  enforced  upon  them^  by  reason 
of  their  place,  and  very  slenderly  supplied,  by  nieans  of  that 
change  in  the  present  condition  of  things  which  their  founders 
could  not  foresee ;  to  men  called  away  from  their  cures,  and 
employed  in  weightier  business  either  of  the  church  or  com- 
monwealth, because  to  impose  upon  them  a  burden  which  re- 
quireth  their  absence,  and  not  to  release  them  from  the  duty 
of  residence,  were  a  kind  of  cruel  and  barbarous  injustice;  to 
residents  in  cathedral  churches,  or  upon  dignities  ecclesiastical, 
forasmuch  as  these  being  rooms  of  greater  hospitality,  places 
of  more  respect  and  consequence  than  the  rest,  they  are  the 
rather  to  be  furnished  with  men  of  best  quality,  and  the  men 
for  their  quality's  sake  to  be  favoured  above  others — I  say 
unto  all  these,  in  regard  of  their  worth  and  merit,  the  law 
hath  therefore  given  leave,  while  themselves  bear  weightier 
burdens,  to  supply  inferior  by  deputation,  and  in  like  consi- 
deration partly,  partly  also  by  way  of  honour  to  learning, 
nobility,  and  authority,  permitteth,  that  men  which  have  taken 
theological  degrees  in  schools,  the  suffragans  of  bishops,  the 
household  chaplains  of  men  of  honour  or  in  great  ofGces,  the 
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brethren  and  sons  of  lords  temporal,  or  of  knights,  if  God  shall   book  v. 

moTe  the  hearts  of  such  to  enter  at  any  time  into  holy  orders,  — '' ' 

may  obtain  to  themselves  a  faculty  or  licence  to  hold  two  ec- 
clesiastical livings  though  having  cure ;  auy  spiritual  person  of 
the  Queen'^s  council,  three  such  livings ;  her  chaplains,  what 
number  of  promotions  herself  in  her  own  princely  wisdom 
thipketh  good  to  bestow  upon  them. 

But,  as  it  fareth  in  such  cases,  the  gap  which  for  just  con- 
siderations we  open  unto  some,  letteth  in  others  through  cor- 
rupt practices,  to  whom  such  favours  were  neither  meant  nor 
should  be  communicated.     The  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  scarcity  of  able  workmen,  hath  made  it  necessary  that 
law  should  3rield  to  admit  numbers  of  men  but  slenderly  and 
meanly  qualified.     Hereupon,  because  whom  all  other  worldly 
hopes  have  forsaken,  they  commonly  reserve  ministerial  voca- 
tion as  their  last  and  surest  refuge  ever  open  to  forlorn  men ; 
the  Church,   that   should   nourish   them  whose   service   she 
needeth,  hath  obtruded  upon  her  their  service  that  know  not 
otherwise  how  to  live  and  sustain  themselves.     These  finding 
nothing  more  easy  than  means  to  procure  the  writing  of  a  few 
lines  to  some  one  or  other  which  hath  authority,  and  nothing 
more  usual  than  too  much  facility  in  condescending  unto  such 
requests,  are  oflen  received  into  that  vocation,  whereunto  their 
unworthiness  is  no  small  disgrace.     Did  any  thing  more  ag- 
gravate the  crime  of  Jeroboam^s  profane  apostacy,  than  that 
he  chose  to  have  his  clergy  the  scum  and  refuse  of  his  whole 
land !    Let  no  man  spare  to  tell  it  them,  that  they  are  not 
faithful  towards  God  that  burden  wilfully  his  Church  with 
such  swarms  of  unworthy  creatures.     I  will  not  say  of  all  de- 
grees in  the  ministry,  that  which  St.  Chrysostom  doth  of  the 
highest,  "  He  that  will  undertake  so  weighty  a  charge,  had  Chry«Mt. 
need  to  be  a  man  of  great  understanding,  rarely  assisted  with  iii>-  i"-  c. 
divine  grace,  for  integrity  of  manners,  purity  of  life,  and  for 
all  other  virtues,  to  have  in  him  more  than  a  man;""  but  surely 
this  I  will  say  with  Chrysostom,  "  We  need  not  doubt  whether 
God  be  highly  displeased  with  us,  or  what  the  cause  of  his 
anger  is,  if  things  of  so  great  fear  and  holiness  as  are  the  least 
and  lowest  duties  of  his  service,  be  thrown  wilfully  on  them 
whose  not  only  mean,  but  bad  and  scandalous,  quality  doth 
de6Ie  whatsoever  they  handle."*'  These  eyesores  and  blemishes 
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Book  V.   in  coutinual  attendance  about  the  service  of  God'^s  sanctuary, 

■  do  make  them  every  day  fewer  that  willingly  resort  unto 

it,  till  at  length  all  affection  and  zeal  towards  God  be  extinct 
in  them,  through  a  wearisome  contempt  of  their  persons, 
which  for  a  time  only  live  by  religion,  and  are  for  recompense, 
in  fine,  the  death  of  the  nurse  that  feedeth  them.  It  is  not 
obscure,  how  incommodious  the  Church  hath  found  both  this 
abuse  of  the  liberty  which  law  is  enforced  to  grant ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  like  abuse  of  that  favour  also  which  law,  in 
other  considerations  already  mentioned,  affordeth  touching  re- 
sidence and  plurality  of  spiritual  livings.  Now  that  which  is 
practised  corruptly  to  the  detriment  and  hurt  of  the  Church 
against  the  purpose  of  those  very  laws  which  notwithstanding 
are  pretended  in  defence  and  justification  thereof,  we  must 
needs  acknowledge  no  less  repugnant  to  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  common  right,  than  the  fraudulent  proceedings  of 
tyrants  to  the  principles  of  just  sovereignty.  Howbeit,  not 
so  those  special  privileges  which  are  but  instruments  wrested 
and  forced  to  serve  malice.  There  is  in  the  patriarch  of  hear- 
then  philosophers  this  precept,  "  Let  no  husbandman,  nor 
no  handicraftsman,  be  a  priest.^*  The  reason  whereupon  he 
groundeth  is  a  maxim  in  the  law  of  nature ;  '^  it  importetk 
greatly  the  good  of  all  men  that  God  be  reverenced,^^  with 
whose  honour  it  standeth  not  that  they  which  are  publicly 
employed  in  his  service  should  live  of  base  and  manuary 
Actsxx.  34;  trades.  Now  compare  herewith  the  Apostle'^s  words,  "Ye 
12;  1  Thesa.  kuow  that  thcse  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and 
2  ThcM.  iii.  to  them  that  are  with  me.*"  What  think  we  ?  Did  the  Apo- 
stle any  thing  opposite  herein,  or  repugnant,  to  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  the  law  of  nature  ?  The  self-same  reasons,  that 
accord  his  actions  with  the  law  of  nature,  shall  declare  our 
privileges  and  his  laws  no  less  consonant. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  see,  that  although  they  urge  very  co- 
lourably  the  Apostle^s  own  sentences,  requiring  that  a  minister 
should  be  able  to  divide  rightly  the  word  of  God,  that  they 
who  are  placed  in  charge  should  attend  unto  it  themselves, 
which  in  absence  they  cannot  do,  and  that  they  which  have 
divers  cures,  must  of  necessity  be  absent  from  some,  whereby 

■  Oirre  ytfttfryhv  oUnt  fidyawroy  Up4a  KaT(urrar4oV  twh  yhp  r&v  iroXixwv  Tpmi 
rifjMffBat  robs  ©eo^j.     Arist  Polit.  1.  yii.  c.  0. 
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the  law  apostolic  seemeth  apparentij  broken,  which  law  re-   book  v. 

quiring  attendance  cannot  otherwise  be  understood  than  so  as  — ' '" 

to   charge  them  with  perpetual  residence :   again,  though  in 

every  of  these  causes  they  indefinitely  heap  up  the  sentences 

of  Fathers,  the  decrees  of  popes,  the  ancient  edicts  of  imperial 

authority,  our  own  national  laws  and  ordinances  prohibiting 

the  same,  and  grounding  evermore  their  prohibitions  partly 

on  the  laws  of  Ood,  and  partly  on  reasons  drawn  from  the 

light  of  nature,  yet  hereby  to  gather  and  infer  contradiction 

between  those  laws  which  forbid  indefinitely,  and  ours  which 

in  certain  cases  have  allowed  the  ordaining  of  sundry  ministers 

whose  sufficiency  for  learning  is  but  mean  ;  again,  the  licensing 

of  some  to  be  absent  from  their  flocks,  and  of  others  to  hold 

more  than  one  only  living  which  hath  cure  of  souls ;  I  say,  to 

conclude  repugnancy  between  these  especial  permissions  and 

the  former  general  prohibitions  which  set  not  down  their  own 

limits,  is  erroneous,  and  the  manifest  cause  thereof  ignorance 

in  differences  of  matter  which  both  sorts  of  law  concern. 

If  then  the  considerations  be  reasonable,  just,  and  good, 
whereupon  we  ground  whatsoever  our  laws  have  by  special 
right  permitted,  if  only  the  effects  of  abused  privileges  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  maxims  of  common  right,  this  main  foundation 
of  repugnancy  being  broken,  whatsoever  they  have  built  there- 
upon falleth  necessarily  to  the  ground.  Whereas,  therefore, 
upon  surmise  or  vain  supposal  of  opposition  between  our 
special  and  the  principles  of  common  right,  they  gather  that 
such  as  are  with  us  ordained  ministers  before  they  can  preach, 
be  neither  lawful,  because  the  laws  already  mentioned  forbid 
generally  to  create  such,  neither  are  they  indeed  ministers, 
although  we  commonly  so  name  them,  but  whatsoever  they 
execute  by  virtue  of  such  their  pretended  vocation  is  void ; 
that  all  our  grants  and  tolerations  as  well  of  this  as  the  rest, 
are  frustrate  and  of  no  effect ;  the  persons  that  enjoy  them 
possess  them  wrongfully,  and  are  deprivable  at  all  hours; 
finally,  that  other  just  and  sufficient  remedy  of  evils  there  can 
he  none,  besides  the  utter  abrogation  of  these  our  mitigations, 
and  the  strict  establishment  of  former  ordinances  to  be  abso- 
lutely executed  whatsoever  follow :  albeit  the  answer  already 
made  in  discovery  of  the  weak  and  unsound  foundation  where- 
upon  they  have  built   these   erroneous  collections,  may  be 
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Book  V.  thought  Sufficient ;  yet  because  our  desire  is  rather  to  satisfy, 
if  it  be  possible,  than  to  shake  them  off,  we  are  with  very 
good  will  contented  to  declare  the  causes  of  all  particulars 
more  formally  and  largely  than  the  equity  of  our  own  defence 
doth  require. 

There  is  crept  into  the  minds  of  men,  at  this  day,  a  secret 
pernicious  and  pestilent  conceit,  that  the  greatest  perfection 
of  a  Christian  man  doth  consist  in  discovery  of  other  men's 
faults,  and  in  wit  to  discourse  of  our  own  profession.  When 
the  world  most  abounded  with  just,  righteous,  and  perfect 
men,  their  chiefest  study  was  the  exercise  of  piety,  wherein 
for  their  safest  direction  they  reverently  hearkened  to  the 
readings  of  the  law  of  God,  they  kept  in  mind  the  oracles  and 
aphorisms  of  wisdom  which  tended  unto  virtuous  life ;  if  any 
scruple  of  conscience  did  trouble  them  for  matter  of  actions 
which  they  took  in  hand,  nothing  was  attempted  before  coun- 
sel and  advice  were  had,  for  fear  lest  rashly  they  might  offend. 
We  are  now  more  confident,  not  that  our  knowledge  and 
judgment  is  riper,  but  because  our  desires  are  another  way. 
Their  scope  was  obedience,  ours  is  skill ;  their  endeavour  was 
reformation  of  life,  our  virtue  nothing  but  to  hear  gladly  the 
reproof  of  vice  ;■  they  in  the  practice  of  their  religion  wearied 
chiefly  their  knees  and  hands,  we  especially  our  ears  and 
tongues.  We  are  grown  as  in  many  things  else,  so  in  this,  to 
a  kind  of  intemperancy,  which  (only  sermons  excepted)  hath 
almost  brought  all  other  duties  of  religion  out  of  taste.  At 
the  least  they  are  not  in  that  account  and  reputation  which 
they  should  be. 

Now,  because  men  bring  all  religion  in  a  manner  to  the  only 
office  of  hearing  sermons,  if  it  chance  that  they  who  are  thus 
conceited  do  embrace  any  special  opinion  different  from  other 
men,  the  sermons  that  relish  not  that  opinion  can  in  no  wise 
please  their  appetite.  Such,  therefore,  as  preach  unto  them, 
but  hit  not  the  string  they  look  for,  are  respected  as  unprofit- 
able, the  rest  as  unlawful :  and  indeed  no  ministers,  if  the 

*  *AX)C  01  voWol  ravra  fihy  ob  Trpdrrovcu/^  M  8i  rhy  \6yov  Kara^e^yoprts 
oXomeu  ^tKoffo^tafy  icol  olhus  tfftvBai  <rwovdaior  Zfioidv  ri  iroiovyres  rots  KdfuwHfUft 
ot  T&v  larp&y  iuco^ouffi  fikv  iirifxtK&s,  iroiowri  Bh  o{f$(v  r&v  trpoffTOTTOfiwui'.  Atrrcp 
oZv  obSh  ixuvoi  e3  t^owri  rh  c&fia  ofhu  Bfp«w€v6fAfyoi,  oWi  otroi  r^p  ^X^*  ^^^ 
^iKotrotpouyrts.     Arist  Eth.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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&culty  of  sermons  want.  For  why  ?  A  minister  of  the  word  book  v. 
should,  they  say,  be  able  rightly  to  divide  the  word.  Which  — ^*^^ 
apostolic  canon  many  think  they  do  well  observe,  when  in 
opening  the  sentences  of  holy  Scripture  they  draw  all  things 
favourably  spoken  unto  one  side;  bnt  whatsoever  is  repre- 
bensiTe,  severe,  and  sharp,  they  have  others  on  the  contrary 
part  whom  that  must  always  concern ;  by  which  their  over- 
partial  and  unindifferent  proceeding,  while  they  thus  labour 
amongst  the  people  to  divide  the  word,  they  make  the  word  a 
mean  to  divide  and  distract  the  people. 

^OpOoTOfieiVy  "to  divide  aright,'^  doth  note  in  the  Apostles' 
writings  soundness  of  doctrine  only ;  and  in  meaning  standeth 
opposite  to  KaivoTOfieiv,  "the  broaching  of  new  opinions 
against  that  which  is  received.""  For  questionless  the  first 
things  delivered  to  the  Church  of  Christ  were  pure  and  sincere 
truth;  which  whosoever  did  afterward  oppugn,  could  not 
choose  but  divide  the  Church  into  two  moieties :  in  which  di- 
vision, such  as  taught  what  was  first  believed,  held  the  truer 
part;  the  contrary  side,  in  that  they  were  teachers  of  no- 
velty, erred. 

For  prevention  of  which  evil,  there  are  in  this  Church  many 
singular  and  well-devised  remedies;  as  namely,  the  use  of 
subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Beligion  before  admission  to 
degrees  of  learning,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  livintr ;  the  custom 
of  reading  the  same  Articles,  and  of  approving  them  in  public 
assemblies,  wheresoever  men  have  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls ;  the  order  of  testifying  under  their  hands  allowance  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Book  of  Ordaining 
Ministers ;  finally,  the  discipline  and  moderate  severity  which 
is  used,  either  in  otherwise  correcting  or  silencing  them  that 
trouble  and  disturb  the  Church  with  doctrines  which  tend 
unto  innovation ;  it  being  better  that  the  Church  should  want 
altogether  the  benefit  of  such  men's  labours,  than  endure  the 
mischief  of  their  inconformity  to  good  laws ;  in  which  case,  if 
any  repine  at  the  course  and  proceedings  of  justice,  they  must 
learn  to  content  themselves  with  the  answer  of  M.  Curius,  vaicr.  ub. 
which  had  sometime  occasion  to  cut  off  one  from  the  body  of  "  *  " 
the  commonwealth ;  in  whose  behalf  because  it  might  have 
been  pleaded  that  the  party  was  a  man  serviceable,  he  there- 
fore began  his  judicial  sentence  with  this  preamble,  "Non  esse 
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Boocv.  opus  reip.  eo  cive,  qui  parere  nesciret:  The  commonwealth 
needeth  men  of  quality,  yet  never  those  men  which  have  not 
learned  how  to  obey.*" 

But  the  ways  which  the  Church  of  England  hath  taken  to 
provide,  that  they  who  are  teachers  of  others  may  do  it 
soundly,  that  the  purity  and  unity  as  well  of  ancient  discipline 
as  doctrine  may  be  upheld,  that  avoiding  singularities  we  may 
all  glorify  God  with  one  heart  and  one  tongue,  they  of  all  men 
do  least  approve  that  do  most  urge  the  Apostles^  rule  and 
canon.  For  which  cause  they  allege  it  not  so  much  to  that 
purpose,  as  to  prove  that  unpreaching  ministers  (for  so  they 
term  them)  can  have  no  true  nor  lawful  calling  in  the  Church 
of  God.  St.  Augustine  hath  said  of  the  will  of  man,  that 
*^  simply  to  will  proceedeth  from  nature,  but  our  well-willing 
is  from  grace.'"  We  say  as  much  of  the  minister  of  God, 
'^  publicly  to  teach  and  instruct  the  Church  is  necessary  in 
every  ecclesiastical  minister,  but  ability  to  teach  by  sermons 
is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he  maketh 

oxf.  Man.  Sufficient  for  the  commendable  discharge  of  their  duty.^  That, 
therefore,  wherein  a  minister  difiereth  from  other  Christian 
men  is  not,  as  some  have  childishly  imagined,  the  "sound 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  "  but,  as  they  are  lawfully  and 
truly  governors  to  whom  authority  of  regiment  is  given  in  the 
commonwealth  according  to  the  order  which  polity  hath  set, 
so  canonical  ordination  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  that  which 
maketh  a  lawful  minister  "  as  touching  the  validity  of  any  act 
which  appertaineth  to  that  vocation.'"  The  cause  why  St.  Paul 
willed  Timothy  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  ordaining  ministers, 
was  (as  we  very  well  may  conjecture)  because  imposition  of 
hands  doth  consecrate  and  make  them  ministers,  whether  they 
have  gifts  and  qualities  fit  for  the  laudable  discharge  of  their 
duties  or  not.  If  want  of  learning  and  skill  to  preach  did 
frustrate  their  vocation,  ministers  ordained  before  they  be 
grown  into  that  maturity  should  receive  new  ordination  when- 
soever it  chanceth  that  study  and  industry  doth  make  them 
afterwards  more  able  to  perform  the  office ;  than  which  what 
conceit  can  be  more  absurd  ?  Was  not  St.  Augustine  himself 
contented  to  admit  an  assistant  in  his  own  Church,  a  man  of 
small  erudition ;  considering,  that  what  he  wanted  in  know- 
ledge was  supplied  by  those  virtues  which  made  his  life  a 
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better  orator  than  more  learning  could  make  others  whose   book  r. 

conversation  was  less  holy  ?    Were  the  priests  sithence  Moses  — '- 

all  able  and  sufficient  men,  learnedly  to  interpret  the  law  of 
God  \  Or  was  it  ever  imagined  that  this  defect  should  frustrate 
what  they  executed,  and  deprive  them  of  right  unto  any  thing 
they  claimed  by  virtue  of  their  priesthood!  Surely,  as  in 
magistrates  the  want  of  those  gifts  which  their  office  needeth 
is  cause  of  just  imputation  of  blame  in  them  that  wittingly 
choose  insufficient  and  unfit  men  when  they  might  do  other- 
wise, and  yet  therefore  is  not  their  choice  void,  nor  every  action 
of  magistracy  frustrate  in  that  respect ;  so  whether  it  were  of 
necessity,  or  even  of  very  carelessness,  that  men  unable  to 
preach  should  be  taken  in  pastors^  rooms,  nevertheless  it 
seemeth  to  be  an  error  in  them  which  think  the  lack  of  any 
SQch  perfection  defeateth  utterly  the  calling. 

To  wish  that  all  men  were  qualified  as  their  places  and  dig- 
nities require,  to  hate  all  sinister  and  corrupt  dealings  which 
hereunto  are  any  let,  to  covet  speedy  redress  of  those  things 
whatsoever  whereby  the  Church  sustaineth  detriment,  these 
good  and  virtuous  desires  cannot  offend  any  but  ungodly  minds. 
Notwithstanding,  some  in  the  true  vehemency,  and  others 
under  the  fair  pretence,  of  these  desires,  have  adventured  that 
which  is  strange,  that  which  is  violent  and  unjust.  There  are  The  au- 
which,  in  confidence  of  their  general  allegation  concerning  the  Ai^mict.  ° 
knowledge,  the  residence,  and  the  single  livings  of  ministers, 
presume  not  only  to  annihilate  the  solemn  ordinations  of  such 
as  the  Church  must  of  force  admit,  but  also  to  urge  a  kind  of 
nniversal  proscription  against  them,  to  set  down  articles,  to 
draw  commissions,  and  almost  to  name  themselves  of  the 
Quorum,  for  inquiry  into  men^s  estates  and  dealings,  whom  at 
their  pleasure  they  would  deprive  and  make  obnoxious  to  what 
punishment  themselves  list ;  and  that  not  for  any  violation  of 
laws  either  spiritual  or  civil,  but  because  men  have  trusted  the 
laws  too  far,  because  they  have  held  and  enjoyed  the  liberty 
which  law  granteth,  because  they  had  not  the  wit  to  conceive 
as  these  men  do,  that  laws  were  made  to  entrap  the  simple,  by 
permitting  those  things  in  show  and  appearance  which  indeed 
should  never  take  effect,  forasmuch  as  they  were  but  granted 
with  a  secret  condition  to  be  put  in  practice  "  if  they  should 
be  profitable  and  agreeable  with  the  word  of  God;"  which 
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Book  V.    Condition  failing  in  all  ministers  that  cannot  preach,  in  all  that 

— '- are  absent  from  their  livings,  and  in  all  that  have  divers  livings, 

(for  so  it  must  be  presumed,  though  never  as  yet  proved,) 
therefore,  as  men  which  have  broken  the  law  of  God  and 
nature,  they  are  deprivable  at  all  hours.  Is  this  the  justice  of 
that  discipline  whereunto  all  Christian  churches  must  stoop 
and  submit  themselves!  Is  this  the  equity  wherewith  they 
labour  to  reform  the  world  ? 

I  will  no  way  diminish  the  force  of  those  arguments  where- 
upon they  ground :  but  if  it  please  them  to  behold  the  visage 
of  these  collections  in  another  glass,  there  are  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  insufficiencies,  nonresidences,  and  pluralities;  yea, 
the  reasons  which  light  of  nature  hath  ministered  against 
both  are  of  such  affinity,  that  much  less  they  cannot  enforce 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  When  they  that  bear  great 
offices  be  persons  of  mean  worth,  the  contempt  whereinto  their 
authority  groweth  weakeneth  the  sinews  of  the  whole  state.* 
Notwithstanding,  where  many  governors  are  needful,  and  they 
not  many  whom  their  quality  can  commend,  the  penury  of 
worthier  must  needs  make  the  meaner  sort  of  men  capable.'' 
Cities,  in  the  absence  of  their  governors,  are  as  ships  wanting 
pilots  at  sea :  but  were  it  therefore  justice  to  punish  whom 
superior  authority  pleaseth  to  call  from  home,^  or  alloweth  to 
be  employed  elsewhere  ?  In  committing  many  offices  to  one 
man"*  there  are  apparently  these  inconveniences :  the  common- 
wealth doth  lose  the  benefit  of  serviceable  men,  which  might 
be  trained  up  in  those  rooms ;  it  is  not  easy  for  one  man  to 
discharge  many  men's  duties  well ;  in  service  of  warfare  and 
navigation,  were  it  not  the  overthrow  of  whatsoever  is  under- 
taken, if  one  or  two  should  engross  such  offices,  as,  being  now 
divided  into  many  hands,  are  discharged  with  admirable  both 

*  M€7(i\«i/  K^pioi  KaB^ffrSar^s  &y  cvrcXcts  &<ri  yLvydiKa  fiKdmrovai.  Aristot 
Polit.  ii.  cap.  11. 

^  "  Nee  ignore  maximos  honores  ad  parum  dignos  penuria  melionim  solere  deferri." 
Mamertiii.  paneg.  ad  Julian. 

^  **^  Neque  cnim  sequum  visum  est  absentum  reipub.  causa  inter  reos  referti,  dum 
reipub.  operatur.*^  Ulpian.  [Digest.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  y.  leg.  15.]  Si  maritus  ad  l^gem 
Julian  do  adulter. 

•*  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  See  the  like  preamble  framed  by  the  author  of  the 
Abstract,  where  he  £incieth  a  bishop  deposing  one  unapt  to  preach,  whom  himself  had 
before  ordained. 
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perfection  and  expedition !   Nevertheless,  be  it  far  from  the    book  v 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man  to  imagine,  that  in  these  consi- 
derations  princes  either  onght  of  doty  to  revoke  all  such  kind 
of  grants,  though  made  with  very  special  respect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  certain  men,  or  might  in  honour  demand  of 
them  the  resignation  of  their  offices  with  speech  to  this  or  the 
like  effect :  "  Forasmuch  as  you  A.  B.  by  the  space  of  many 
years  have  done  us  that  faithful  service  in  most  important 
affairs,  for  which  we,  always  judging  you  worthy  of  much 
honour,  have  therefore  committed  unto  you  from  time  to  time 
very  great  and  weighty  offices,  which  hitherto  you  quietly 
^njoy ;  ^e  ^6  iKOw  given  to  understand,  that  certain  grave 
and  learned  men  have  found,  in  the  books  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, divers  arguments  drawn  from  the  common  light  of 
nature,  and  declaring  the  wonderful  discommodities  which  use 
to  grow  by  dignities  thus  heaped  together  in  one :  for  which 
cause,  at  this  present,  moved  in  conscience  and  tender  care 
for  the  public  good,  we  have  summoned  yon  hither  to  dispossess 
yon  of  those  places,  and  to  depose  you  from  those  rooms, 
whereof  indeed  by  virtue  of  our  own  grant,  yet  against  reason, 
you  are  possessed.     Neither  ought  you,  or  any  other,  to  think 
ns  rash,  light,  or  inconstant,  in  so  doing ;  for  we  tell  you  plain, 
that  herein  we  will  both  say  and  do  that  thing  which  the  noble 
and  wise  emperor  sometime  both  said  and  did  in  a  matter  of 
far  less  weight  than  this :  *  Quod  inconsulto  fecimus,  consulto 
revocamus :  That  which  we  unadvisedly  have  done,  we  ad- 
visedly will  revoke  and  undo.^  ^   Now,  for  mine  own  part,  the 
greatest  harm  I  would  wish  them  who  think  that  this  were 
consonant  with  equity  and  right,  is,  that  they  might  but  live 
where  all  things  are  with  such  kind  of  justice  ordered  till  ex- 
perience have  taught  them  to  see  their  error. 

As  for  the  last  thing  which  is  incident  unto  the  cause 
whereof  we  speak,  namely,  what  course  were  the  best  and 
safest  whereby  to  remedy  such  evils  as  the  Church  of  God 
may  sustain,  where  the  present  liberty  of  the  law  is  turned  to 
great  abuse,  some  light  we  may  receive  from  abroad,  not  un- 
profitable for  direction  of  God's  own  sacred  house  and  family. 
The  Romans  being  a  people  fiill  of  generosity,  and  by  nature 
courteous,  did  no  way  more  shew  their  gentle  disposition, 
than  by  easy  condescending  to  set  their  bondmen  at  liberty. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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Book  V.  Whicli  benefit,  in  the  happier  and  better  times  of  the  com- 
-J — ^-- mon wealth,  was  bestowed  for  the  most  part  as  an  ordinary 
reward  of  virtue,  some  few  now  and  then  also  purchasing 
freedom  with  that  which  their  just  labours  could  gain,  and 
their  honest  frugality  save.  But  as  the  empire  daily  grew  up^ 
so  the  manners  and  conditions  of  men  decayed,  wealth  was 
honoured,  and  virtue  not  cared  for;  neither  did  any  thing 
seem  opprobrious,  out  of  which  there  might  arise  commodity 
and  profit,  so  that  it  could  be  no  marvel  in  a  state  thus  far 
degenerated,  if  when  the  more  ingenuous  sort  were  become 
base,  the  baser,  laying  aside  all  shame  and  face  of  honesty, 
did  some  by  robberies,  burglaries,  and  prostitution  of  their 
bodies,  gather  wherewith  to  redeem  liberty;  others  obtain 
the  same  at  the  hands  of  their  lords,  by  serving  them  as 
vile  instruments  in  those  attempts,  which  had  been  worthy  to 
be  revenged  with  ten  thousand  deaths.  A  learned,  judicious, 
and  polite  historian,  having  mentioned  so  foul  disorders,  giveth 
ijionys.  his  judgment  and  censure  of  them  in  this  sort :  ^^  Such  eyesores 
Rom.  '  in  the  commonwealth  have  occasioned  many  virtuous  minds 
ir.  [c.'24.J  to  condemn  altogether  the  custom  of  granting  liberty  to  any 
bondslave,  forasmuch  as  it  seemed  a  thing  absurd,  that  a 
people  which  commands  all  the  world,  should  consist  of  so 
vile  refuse.  But  neither  is  this  the  only  custom  wherein  the 
profitable  inventions  of  former  are  depraved  by  latter  ages ; 
and  for  myself  I  am  not  of  their  opinion  that  wish  the  abro- 
gation of  so  grossly  used  customs,  which  abrogation  might 
peradventure  be  cause  of  greater  inconveniences  ensuing :  but 
as  much  as  may  be,  I  would  rather  advise  that  redress  were 
sought  through  the  careful  providence  of  chief  rulers  and  over- 
seers of  the  commonwealth,  by  whom  a  yearly  survey  being 
made  of  all  that  are  manumised,  they  which  seem  worthy 
might  be  taken  and  divided  into  tribes  with  other  citizens, 
the  rest  dispersed  into  colonies  abroad,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  that  the  commonwealth  might  sustain  neither  harm  nor 
disgrace  by  them.*"  The  ways  to  meet  with  disorders  growing 
by  abuse  of  laws  are  not  so  intricate  and  secret,  especially  in 
our  case,  that  men  should  need  either  much  advertisement  or 
long  time  for  the  search  thereof.  And  if  counsel  to  that  pur- 
pose may  seem  needful,  this  Church  (God  be  thanked)  is  not 
destitute  of  men  endued  with  ripe  judgment,  whensoever  any 
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such  tbinsr  shall  be  thouirbt  Decessary.     For  wbicb  end,  at   book  v. 

tnw  present,  to  propose  any  special  inyentions  ot  my  own,  

migbt  argne  in  a  man  of  my  place  and  calling  more  presump- 
tion perhaps  than  wit. 

I  will  therefore  leave  it  entire  unto  graver  consideration, 
ending  now  with  request  only  and  most  earnest  suit :  first, 
that  they  which  give  ordination  would,  as  they  tender  the 
very  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  safety  of  men,  and  the  end- 
less good  of  their  own  souls,  take  heed  lest  unnecessarily,  and 
through  their  default,  the  Church  be  found  worse  or  less  fur- 
nished than  it  might  be :  secondly,  that  they  which  by  right 
of  patronage  have  power  to  present  unto  spiritual  livings,  and 
may  in  that  respect  much  damnify  the  Church  of  God,  would, 
for  the  ease  of  their  own  account  in  the  dreadful  day,  some- 
what consider  what  it  is  to  betray  for  gain  the  souls  which 
Christ  hath  redeemed  with  blood,  what  to  violate  the  sacred 
bond  of  fidelity  and  solemn  promise  given  at  the  first  to  Ood 
and  his  Church  by  them,  from  whose  original  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  self-same  title  of  right,  the  same  obligation  of 
duty  likewise  is  descended :  thirdly,  that  they  unto  whom  the 
granting  of  dispensations  is  committed,  or  which  otherwise 
have  any  stroke  in  the  disposition  of  such  preferments  as  ap- 
pertain unto  learned  men,  would  bethink  themselves  what  it 
is  to  respect  any  thing  either  above  or  beside  merit ;  consider- 
ing, how  hardly  the  world  taketh  it,  when  to  men  of  com- 
mendable note  and  quality  there  is  so  little  respect  had,  or  so 
great  unto  them  whose  deserts  are  very  mean,  that  nothing 
doth  seem  more  strange  than  the  one  sort  because  they  are 
not  accounted  of,  and  the  other  because  they  are ;  it  being 
every  man^s  hope  and  expectation  in  the  Church  of  God  es- 
pecially, that  the  only  purchase  of  greater  rewards  should  be 
always  greater  deserts,  and  that  nothing  should  ever  be  able 
to  plant  a  thorn  where  a  vine  ought  to  grow :  fourthly,  that 
honourable  personages,  and  they  who  by  virtue  of  any  princi- 
pal office  in  the  commonwealth  are  enabled  to  qualify  a  cer- 
tain number,  and  make  them  capable  of  favours  or  faculties 
above  others,  suffer  not  their  names  to  be  abused,  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  wholesome  laws,  by  men  in 
whom  there  is  nothing  notable  besides  covetousness  and 
ambition:    fifthly,  that  the   graver  and  wiser  sort  in  both 
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Book  V.  universities,  or  whosoever  they  be,  with  whose  approbation  the 
— -- — -  marks  and  recognizances  of  all  learning  are  bestowed,  would 
think  the  Apostle'^s  caution  against  unadvised  ordinations  not 
impertinent  or  unnecessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  even  when 
they  grant  those  degrees  of  schools,  which  degrees  are  not 
gratiw  gratis  datce^  kindnesses  bestowed  by  way  of  humanity, 
but  they  are  gratiw  gratum  facientes^  favours  which  always 
imply  a  testimony  given  to  the  Church  and  commonwealth 
concerning  men^s  sufficiency  for  manners  and  knowledge ;  a 
testimony  upon  the  credit  whereof  sundry  statutes  of  the 
realm^re  built ;  a  testimony  so  far  available,  that  nothing  is 
more  respected  for  the  warrant  of  divers  men^s  abilities  to 
serve  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm ;  a  testimony  wherein  if  they 
violate  that  religion  wherewith  it  ought  to  be  always  given, 
and  do  thereby  induce  into  error  such  as  deem  it  a  thing  un- 
civil to  call  the  credit  thereof  in  question,  let  them  look  that 
God  shall  return  back  upon  their  heads,  and  cause  them  in 
the  state  of  their  own  corporations  to  feel  either  one  way  or 
other  the  punishment  of  those  harms  which  the  Church 
through  their  negligence  doth  sustain  in  that  behalf:  finally, 
and  to  conclude,  that  they  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  spe- 
cial indulgence  or  favour  which  the  laws  permit,  would  as 
well  remember  what  in  duty  towards  the  Church  and  in  con- 
science towards  Ood,  they  ought  to  do,  as  what  they  may  do 
by  using  to  their  own  advantage  whatsoever  they  see  tole- 
rated; no  man  being  ignorant,  that  the  cause  why  absence 
in  some  cases  hath  been  yielded  unto  and  in  equity  thought 
suiferable,  is  the  hope  of  greater  fruit  through  industry  else- 
where ;  the  reason  likewise  wherefore  pluralities  are  allowed 
unto  men  of  note,  a  very  sovereign  and  special  care,  that  as 
fathers  in  the  ancient  world  did  declare  the  pre-eminence  of 
priority  in  birth  by  doubling  the  worldly  portions  of  their  first- 
bom,  so  the  Church  by  a  course  not  unlike  in  assigning  menu's 
rewards  might  testify  an  estimation  had  proportionably  of  their 
virtues,  according  to  the  ancient  rule  apostolic,  "  They  which 
excel  in  labour,  ought  to  excel  in  honour;*"  and,  therefore, 
unless  they  answer  faithfully  the  expectation  of  the  Church 
herein,  unless  sincerely  they  bend  their  wits  day  and  night, 
both  to  sow  because  they  reap,  and  to  sow  so  much  more  abun- 
dantly as  they  reap  more  abundantly  than  other  men,  where- 
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unto  by  their  very  acceptance  of  such  benignities  they  formally   book  v. 

bind  themselves,  let  them  be  well  assured  that  the  honey  — '- ' 

which  they  eat  with  fraud  shall  turn  in  the  end  into  true  gall, 
forasmuch  as  laws  are  the  sacred  image  of  his  wisdom  who 
most  severely  punisheth  those  colourable  and  subtle  crimes 
that  seldom  are  taken  within  the  walk  of  human  justice.*^ 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  grounds  and  maxims  of  common 
right,  whereupon  ordinations  of  ministers  unable  to  preach, 
tolerations  of  absence  from  their  cures,  and  the  multiplications 
of  their  spiritual  livings,  are  disproved,  do  but  indefinitely  en- 
force them  unlawful,  not  unlawful  universally  and  without  ex- 
ception ;  that  the  laws  which  indefinitely  are  against  all  these 
things,  and  the  privileges  which  make  for  them  in  certain 
cases,  are  not  the  one  repugnant  to  the  other ;  that  the  laws 
of  Grod  and  nature  are  violated  through  the  effects  of  abused 
priyileges ;  that  neither  our  ordinations  of  men  unable  to  make 
sermons,  nor  our  dispensations  for  the  rest,  can  be  justly 
proved  fmstrate,  by  virtue  of  any  such  surmised  opposition 
between  the  special  laws  of  this  Church  which  have  permitted, 
and  those  general  which  are  alleged  to  disprove,  the  same ; 
that  when  privileges  by  abuse  are  grown  incommodious,  there 
must  be  redress ;  that  for  remedy  of  such  evils,  there  is  no 
necessity  the  Church  should  abrogate  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  specialties  before  mentioned ;  and  that  the  most  to 
be  desired  were  a  voluntary  reformation  thereof  on  all  hands 
which  may  give  passage  unto  any  abuse. 


BOOK   VI. 

CONTAINING  THEIR  FIFTH  ASSERTION,  THAT  OUR  LAWS  ARE  CORRUPT 
AND  REPUGNANT  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  GOD,  IN  MATTER  BELONGING  TO 
THE  POWER  OP  ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION,  IN  THAT  WE  HAVE 
NOT  THROUGHOUT  ALL  CHURCHES  CERTAIN  LAT-ELDERS  ESTA- 
BLISHED FOR  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THAT  POWER. 

THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  SIXTH  BOOK. 

1.  The  qnettioii  between  us,  whether  all  congregatiouB  or  parishes  ought  to  have 
lay-elders  invested  with  power  of  jarisdiction  in  spiritual  causes. 

*■  For  the  main  hypothesis  or  foundation  of  these  conclusions,  let  that  before  set 
down  in  the  ninth,  be  read  together  with  this  last,  the  eighty-first  paragraph. 
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Book  VI.    2.  The  nature  of  spiritual  juriidiction. 
^*'-'-       3.  Of  Penitency,  the  chiefest  end  propounded  by  Bpiritual  jurisdiction.     Two  kinds 
of  Penitency  ;  the  one  a  private  duty  towards  God,  the  other  a  duty  of  external 
discipline.     Of  the  virtue  of  Repentance,  from  which  the  former  duty  proceed- 
eth,  and  of  Contrition,  the  first  part  of  that  duty. 

4.  Of  the  discipline  of  Repentance  instituted  by  Christ,  practised  by  the  Fathera, 

converted  by  the  schoolmen  into  a  saciaroent ;  and  of  Confession,  that  which 
belongeth  to  the  virtue  of  repentance,  that  which  was  used  among  the  Jews, 
that  which  papacy  imagineth  a  sacrament,  and  that  which  ancient  discipline 
practised. 

5.  Of  Satis&ction. 

6.  Of  Absolution  of  Penitents. 


The  que*-    I.  The  saiHe  men  which  in  heat  of  contention  do  hardly  either 

tion  b«- 

tween  us,    gpcak  OF  givc  ear  to  reason,  being  after  sharp  and  bitter  con- 
oongrcga-    flicts  retired  to  a  calm  remembrance  of  all  their  former  pro- 

tionii  or  ^  ^  * 

parishes      ccedings ;    the  causes  that  brought  them   into   quarrel,   the 
erde«*n.    ^^"'"s®  which  their  striving  affections  have  followed,  and  the 
^o^  j**^  issue  whereunto  they  are  come,  may  perad  venture,  as  troubled 
^S^n'      ^^^^^  ID  small  time,  of  their  own  accord,  by  certain  easy  de- 
SSS.*^     grees  settle  themselves  again,  and  so  recover  that  clearness  of 
well-advised  judgment  whereby  they  shall  stand  at  the  length 
indifferent  both  to  yield  and  admit  any  reasonable  satisfaction, 
where  before  they  could  not  endure  with  patience  to  be  gain- 
sayed.     Neither  will  I  despair  of  the  like  success  in  these  un- 
pleasant controversies  touching  ecclesiastical  polity ;  the  time 
of  silence,  which  both  parts  have  willingly  taken  to  breathe, 
seeming  now  as  it  were  a  pledge  of  all  men''s  quiet  content- 
ment to  hear  with  more  indifferency  the  weightiest  and  last 
remains  of  that  cause,  jurisdiction,  dignity,  dominion  ecclesi- 
Lib.  vi.  vii.  astical.     For,  let  not  any  imagine,  that  the  bare  and  naked 
difference  of  a  few   ceremonies   could   either  have   kindled 
so  much  fire,  or  have  caused  it  to  flame  so  long ;  but  that  the 
parties  which  herein  laboured  mightily  for  change  and  (as 
they  say)  for  reformation,  had  somewhat  more  than  this  mark 
w^hereat  to  aim. 

Having  therefore  drawn  out  a  complete  form,  as  they  sup- 
pose, of  public  service  to  be  done  to  Ood,  and  set  down  their 
plot  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  that  behalf,  they  very 
well  knew  how  little  their  labours  so  far  forth  bestowed  would 
avail  them  in  the  end,  without  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  to  uphold 
the  fabric  which  they  have  erected ;  and  this  neither  likely 
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to  be  obtained  but  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  people,  nor  the  book  vi. 

people  unlikely  to  favour  it ;  the  more,  if  overture  were  made -^^— 

of  their  own  interest,  right,  and  title  thereunto.  Whereupon 
there  are  many  which  have  conjectured  this  to  be  the  cause, 
why  in  all  the  projects  of  their  discipline  (it  being  manifest 
that  their  drift  is  to  wrest  the  key  of  spiritual  authority  out 
of  the  hands  of  former  governors,  and  equally  to  possess  there- 
with the  pastors  of  all  several  congregations)  the  people,  first 
for  snrer  accomplishment,  and  then  for  better  defence  thereof, 
are  pretended  necessary  actors  in  those  things,  whereunto 
their  ability  for  the  most  part  is  as  slender  as  their  title  and 
challenge  unjust. 

Notwithstanding  (whether  they  saw  it  necessary  for  them 
to  persuade  the  people,  without  whose  help  they  could  do  no- 
thing, or  else,  which  I  rather  think,  the  afi'ection  which  they 
bear  towards  this  new  form  of  government  made  them  to 
imagine  it  God^s  own  ordinance)  their  doctrine  is,  that,  by  the 
law  of  God,  there  must  be  for  ever  in  all  congregations  certain 
lay-elders,  ministers  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  by  testament  (for  so  they  presume) 
hath  left  all  ministers  or  pastors  in  the  Church  executors 
equally  to  the  whole  power  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  with 
them  hath  joined  the  people  as  colleagues.  By  maintenance 
of  which  assertion  there  is  unto  that  part  apparently  gained 
a  twofold  advantage,  both  because  the  people  in  this  respect 
are  much  more  easily  drawn^to  favour  it,  as  a  matter  of  their 
own  interest ;  and  for  that,  if  they  chance  to  be  crossed  by 
Bach  as  oppose  against  them,  the  colour  of  divine  authority, 
assumed  for  the  grace  and  countenance  of  that  power  in  the 
vulgar  sort,  furnisheth  their  leaders  with  great  abundance  of 
matter,  behoveful  for  their  encouragement  to  proceed  always 
with  hope  of  fortunate  success  in  the  end,  considering  their 
cause  to  be  as  David's  was,  a  just  defence  of  power  given 
them  from  above,  and  consequently,  their  adversaries'  quarrel 
the  same  with  SauPs,  by  whom  the  ordinance  of  God  was 
withstood. 

Now,  on  the  contrary  side,  if  their  surmise  prove  false ;  if 
such,  as  in  justification  whereof  no  evidence  sufficient  either 
hath  been  or  can  be  alleged,  (as  I  hope  it  shall  clearly  appear 
after  due  examination  and  trial,)  let  them  then  consider  whether 
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bookvi.  those  words  of  Eorah,  DathaD,  and  Abiram  against  Moses 

and  against  Aaron,  "  It  is  too  much  that  ye  take  upon  you, 

3.°"  '*^ '  seeing  all  the  congregation  is  holy,""  be  not  the  very  true  ab- 
stract and  abridgment  of  all  their  published  admonitions,  de- 
monstrations, supplications,  and  treatises  whatsoever,  whereby 
they  have  laboured  to  avoid  the  rooms  of  their  spiritual  su- 
periors before  authorized,  and  to  advance  the  new  fancied 
sceptre  of  lay-presby terial  power. 
Theoature      H.  Bttt   before   there   can  be  any  settled  determination, 

of  spiritual  -^  1  .         , 

jiiriBdic-      whether  truth  do  rest  on  their  part  or  on  ours,  touching  lay- 
elders,  we  are  to  prepare  the  way  thereunto  by  explication  of 
some  things  requisite  and  very  needful  to  be  considered ;  as, 
first,  how  besides  that  spiritual  power  which  is  of  order,  and 
was  instituted  for  performance  of  those  duties  whereof  there 
hath  been  speech  already  had,  there  is  in  the  Church  no  less 
necessary  a  second  kind,  which  we  call  the  power  of  jurisdic- 
^^  ^f:     tion.     When  the  Apostle  doth  speak  of  ruling  the  Church  of 
▼•'i0-         God,  and  of  receiving  accusations,  his  words  have  evident 
reference  to  the  power  of  jurisdiction.     Our  Saviour^s  words 
to  the  power  of  order,  when  he  giveth  his  disciples  charge, 
Mark  xTi.  sa3dng,  "  Preach :  baptize :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."" 
xxriii.  10;  A  bishop  (saith  Ignatius)  doth  bear  the  image  of  €tod  and  of 
»•  Christ;  of  God  in  ruling,  of  Christ  in  administering,  holy 

things.*  By  this  therefore  we  see  a  manifest  difference  ac- 
knowledged between  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical. 

The  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  being  such  as  neither  can 
be  challenged  by  right  of  nature,  nor  could  by  human  authority 
be  instituted,  because  the  forces  and  effects  thereof  are  super- 
natural and  divine,  we  are  to  make  no  doubt  or  question  but 
that  from  him  which  is  the  Head  it  hath  descended  unto  us 
that  are  the  body  now  invested  therewith.  He  gave  it  for 
the  benefit  and  good  of  souls,  as  a  mean  to  keep  them  in  the 
path  which  leadeth  unto  endless  felicity,  a  bridle  to  hold  them 
within  their  due  and  convenient  bounds,  and,  if  they  do  go 
astray,  a  forcible  help  to  reclaim  them.  Now  although  there 
be  no  kind  of  spiritual  power,  for  which   our  Lord  Jesus 

*  Tlfia  fiky  rhv  Bc^r,  &s  driov  rSw  tXav  icol  K^ptoir  *ErlaKOVoy  8i,  &s  hpx^^p^ 
eeoS  cWva  ^povirra'  icotA  fUy  rh  itpx^u^y  ©fow,  Korh  l\  rh  Upar^w  Xpiarov. 
Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  [c.  9.] 
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Christ  did  not  give  both  commission  to  exercise  and  direction  book  yi. 
how  to  use  the  same,  although  his  laws  in  that  behalf,  re-  — ' — '-^ 
corded  by  the  holy  evangelists,  be  the  only  ground  and  foun- 
dation whereupon  the  practice  of  the  Church  must  sustain  it- 
self; yet,  as  all  multitudes,  once  grown  to  the  form  of  socie- 
ties, are  even  thereby  naturally  warranted  to  enforce  upon 
their  own  subjects  particularly  those  things  which  public 
wisdom  shall  judge  expedient  for  the  common  good ;  so  it 
were  absurd  to  imagine  the  Church  itself,  the  most  glorious 
amongst  them,  abridged  of  this  liberty,  or  to  think  that  no 
law,  constitution,  or  canon  can  be  further  made  either  for 
limitation  or  amplification  in  the  practice  of  our  Saviour's  or- 
dinances, whatsoever  occasion  be  offered  through  variety  of 
tiboes  and  things,  during  the  state  of  this  inconstant  world, 
which  bringeth  forth  daily  such  new  evils  as  must  of  necessity 
by  new  remedies  be  redressed,  and  did  both  of  old  enforce  our 
venerable  predecessors,  and  will  always  constrain  others, 
sometime  to  make,  sometime  to  abrogate,  sometime  to  aug- 
ment, and  again  to  abridge  sometime ;  in  sum,  often  to  vary, 
alter,  and  change  customs  incident  unto  the  manner  of  exer- 
ciaiDg  that  power  which  doth  itself  continue  always  one  and 
the  same.  I  therefore  conclude  that  spiritual  authority  is  a 
power  which  Christ  hath  given  to  be  used  over  them  which 
are  subject  unto  it  for  the  eternal  good  of  their  souls,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  most  sacred  laws  and  the  wholesome  positive 
constitutions  of  his  Church. 

In  doctrine  referred  unto  action  and  practice,  as  this  is  ^ 

which  concerns  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  first  sound  and  per- 
fect understanding  is  the  knowledge  of  the  end,  because 
thereby  both  use  doth  frame,  and  contemplation  judge,  all 
things. 

III.  Seeing  that  the  chiefest  cause  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  Peni< 
is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  men's  souls,  by  bring-  chiefest 
ingthem  to  see  and  repent  their  grievous  offences  committed  pounded  by 
against  God,  as  also  to  reform  all  injuries  offered  with  the  nsdicuon. 
breach  of  Christian  love  and  charity  toward  their  brethren  in  of  Pcni- 

tency;  the 

matters  of  ecclesiastical  cofifnizance ;    the  use  of  this  power  ©no  « pn- 

°  *  vato  duty 

shall  by  so  much  the  plainlier  appear,  if  first  the  nature  of  5?^**^,^, 
repentance  itself  be  known.  ?*'^e"' « 

*  duty  of  ex- 

We  are  by  repentance  to  appease  whom  we  offend  by  sin.  *«™»^  ^ 
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".??^.X'-  For  which  cause,  whereas  all  sin  deprives  us  of  the  favour  of 

Ch.  111.        A  1      .    1  1 

^  ,.^^.       Almighty  God,  our  way  of  reconciliation  with  him  is  the  in- 
ticof^Ri-   ^*^^  secret  repentance  of  the  heart;  which  inward  repentance 
fro^wwch  ftlo°®  sufficeth,  unless  some  special  thing,  in  the  quality  of  sin 
Jj2y®™f'  committed,  or  in  the  party  that  hath  done  amiss,  require  more. 
ami*o*'     F®^  besides  our  submission  in  God^s  sight,  repentance  must 
Sr"fim  °'  ^^^  ^°'y  proceed  to  the  private  contentation  of  men,  if  the  sin 
5!1JJ.^' '^'^ be  a  crime  injurious;  but  also  further,  where  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  God^s  Church  exacteth  a  more  exemplary  and 
open  satisfaction."     Now  the  Church  being  satisfied  with  out- 
ward repentance,  as  God  is  with  inward,  it  shall  not  be  amiss, 
for  more  perspicuity,  to  term  this  latter  always  the  virtue,  the 
former  the  discipline  of  repentance :  which  discipline  hath  two 
sorts  of  penitents  to  work  upon,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  been  ac- 
customed to  lay  the  offices  of  repentance  on  some  seeking, 
others  shunning  them ;  on  some  at  their  own  voluntary  re- 
quest, on  others  altogether  against  their  wills,  as  shall  here- 
after appear  by  store  of  ancient  examples.    Repentance  being, 
therefore,  either  in  the  sight  of  God  alone,  or  else  with  the 
notice  also  of  men,  without  the  one,  sometimes  thoroughly  per- 
formed, but  always  practised  more  or  less  in  our  daily  devo- 
tions and  prayers,  we  can  have  no  remedy  for  any  fault; 
whereas  the  other  is  only  required  in  sins  of  a  certain  degree 
and  quality :  the  one  necessary  for  ever,  the  other  so  far  forth 
as  the  laws  and  order  of  God's  Church  shall  make  it  requisite. 
The  nature,  parts,  and  effects  of  the  one  always  the  same ;  the 
other  limited,  extended,  and  varied  by  infinite  occasions. 

The  virtue  of  repentance  in  the  heart  of  man  is  God's 
handy- work,  a  fruit  or  effect  of  divine  grace,  which  grace  con- 
tinually offereth  itself  even  unto  them  that  have  forsaken  it, 
as  may  appear  by  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John's  Bevela- 
[ReT.  iii.  tioH,  "  I  staud  at  the  door  and  knock i^  nor  doth  he  only 
knock  without,  but  also  within  assist  to  open,  whereby  access 
and  entrance  is  given  to  the  heavenly  presence  of  that  saving 

•  "  Poenitentis  Becnnds,  et  unius,  qunnto  in  nctu  negotium  est,  tanto  potior  pro- 
batio  est,  ut  non  sola  couscicntia  proferatur,  eed  aliquo  etiam  actu  administretur/ 
**  Second  penitency,  following  that  before  baptism,  and  being  not  more  than  onoe  ad- 
mitted in  one  man,  requiretb  by  so  much  the  greater  labour  to  make  it  manifest,  for 
that  it  is  not  a  work  which  can  come  again  in  trial,  but  must  be  therefore  with  some 
open  solemnity  executed,  and  not  left  to  be  dischaiigcd  with  the  privity  of  conscience 
alone.''    TertuU.  dc  Poenit.  [c  9.] 


«•.] 
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power,  which  roaketh  man  a  repaired  temple  for  God"*s  good  *2^*y/' 
Spirit  again  to  inhabit.     And  albeit  the  whole  train  of  virtues 
which  are  implied  in  the  name  of  grace  be  inftised  at  one  in- 
stant; yet  because,  when  they  meet  and  concnr  tinto  any 
effect  in  man,  they  have  their  distinct  operations  rising  or- 
derly one  from  another,  it  is  no  unnecessary  thing  that  we 
note  the  way  or  method  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  framing  man^s 
sinful  heart   to   repentance.     A  work,   the   first   foundation 
whereof  is  laid  by  opening  and  illuminating  the  eye  of  faith, 
because  by  faith  are  discovered  the  principles  of  this  action, 
whereunto  unless  the  understanding  do  first  assent,  there  can 
follow  in  the  will  towards  penitency  no  inclination  at  all. 
Contrariwise,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  judgment  of 
the  world  to  come,  and  the  endless  misery  of  sinners,  being 
apprehended,   this  worketh  fear;    such   as  theirs  was  who, 
feeling  their  own  distress  and  perplexity  in  that  passion,  be- 
sought our  Lord^s  Apostles  earnestly  to  give  them  counsel 
what  they  should  do.     For  fear  is  impotent  and  unable  to  ad- 
vise itself;  yet  this  good  it  hath,  that  men  are  thereby  made 
desirous  to  prevent,  if  possibly  they  may,  whatsoever  evil 
they  dread.      The  first  thing   that  wrought   the   Ninevites^ 
repentance,  was  fear  of  destruction  within  forty  days :  signs 
and  miraculous  works  of  God,  being  extraordinary  representar 
tions  of  divine  power,  are  commonly  wont  to  stir  any  the 
most  wicked  with  terror,  lest  the  same  power  should  bend 
itself  against  them.     And  because  tractable  minds,  though 
guilty  of  much  sin,  are  hereby  moved  to  forsake  those  evil 
ways  which  make  his  power  in  such  sort  their  astonishment 
and  fear,  therefore  our  Saviour  denounced  his  curse  against 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  saying,  that,  if  Tyre  and  Sidon  had 
seen  that  which  they  did,  those  signs  which  prevailed  little 
with  the  one  would  have  brought  the  others  to  repentance. 
As  the  like  thereunto  did  in  the  men  given  to  curious  arts,  of 
whom  the  apostolic  history  saith,  that  ^^  fear  came  upon  them,  [Acta  nix. 
and  many  which  had  followed  vain  sciences  burnt  openly  the 
very  books  out  of  which  they  had  learned  the  same.''  As  fear 
of  contumely  and  disgrace  amongst  men,  together  with  other 
civil  punishments,  are  a  bridle  to  restrain  from  any  heinous 
acts  whereinto  men's  outrage  would  otherwise  break ;  so  the 
fear  of  divine  revenge  and  punishment,  where  it  takes  place, 
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Book  VI.  doth  make  men  desirous  to  be  rid  likewise  from  that  inward 
"~^~^^-^*~  guiltiness  of  sin  wherein  they  would  else  securely  continue. 

Howbeit,  when  faith  hath  wrought  a  fear  of  the  event  of 
sin,  yet  repentance  hereupon  ensueth  not,  unless  our  belief  con- 
ceive both  the  possibility  and  means  to  avert  evil :  the  possi- 
bility, inasmuch  as  God  is  merciful  and  most  willing  to  have 
sin  cured ;  the  means,  because  he  hath  plainly  taught  what  is 
requisite  and  shall  suffice  unto  that  purpose.  The  nature  of 
all  wicked  men  is,  for  fear  of  revenge  to  hate  whom  they  most 
wrong ;  the  nature  of  hatred,  to  wish  that  destroyed  which  it 
cannot  brook ;  and  from  hence  arise  the  furious  endeavours  of 
godless  and  obdurate  sinners  to  extinguish  in  themselves  the 
opinion  of  God,  because  they  would  not  have  him  to  be,  whom 
execution  of  endless  woe  doth  not  suffer  them  to  love. 

Every  sin  against  God  abateth,  and  continuance  in  sin  ex- 
tinguisheth,  our  love  towards  him.  It  was  therefore  said  to 
[RcT.  ii.  5.]  the  angel  of  Ephesus,  having  sinned,  "  Thou  art  fallen  away 
from  thy  first  love  C  so  that,  as  we  never  decay  in  love  till 
we  sin,  in  like  sort  neither  can  we  possibly  forsake  sin,  unless 
we  first  begin  again  to  love.  What  is  love  towards  Gt)d,  but 
a  desire  of  union  with  God !  And  shall  we  imagine  a  sin- 
ner converting  himself  to  God,  in  whom  there  is  no  de- 
sire of  union  with  God  presupposed !  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  fear  worketh  no  mane's  inclination  to  repentance,  till 
somewhat  else  have  wrought  in  us  love  also:  our  love  and 
desire  of  union  with  God  ariseth  from  the  strong  conceit 
which  we  have  of  his  admirable  goodness;  the  goodness  of  God 
which  particularly  moveth  unto  repentance  is,  his  mercy  to- 
wards mankind,  notwithstanding  sin:  for,  let  it  once  sink 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  howsoever  we  have  injured 
God,  his  very  nature  is  averse  from  revenge,  except  unto  sin 
we  add  obstinacy,  otherwise  always  ready  to  accept  our  sub- 
mission as  a  full  discharge  or  recompense  for  all  wrongs ;  and 
can  we  choose  but  begin  to  love  him  whom  we  have  offended! 
or  can  we  but  begin  to  grieve  that  we  have  offended  him 
whom  we  love  l  Repentance  considereth  sin  as  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  God,  an  act  obnoxious  to  that  revenge,  which  not- 
withstanding may  be  prevented  if  we  pacify  God  in  time. 

The  root  and  beginning  of  penitency,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  sin,  as  a  cause  which  hath  procured  the 
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wratli,  and  a  subject  which  doth  need  the  mercy,  of  God.  "i!J*.^'- 
For  unto  man^s  understanding  there  being  presented,  on  the 
one  side,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  that  doth 
evil ;  on  the  other,  eternal  life  unto  them  which  by  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality : 
on  the  one  hand,  a  curse  to  the  children  of  disobedience ;  on 
the  other,  to  lovers  of  righteousness  all  grace  and  benediction : 
yet  between  these  extremes  that  eternal  God,  from  whose  un- 
spotted justice  and  undeserved  mercy  the  lot  of  each  inherit- 
ance proceedeth,  is  so  inclinable  rather  to  shew  compassion 
than  to  take  revenge,  that  all  his  speeches  in  holy  Scripture 
are  almost  nothing  else  but  entreaties  of  men  to  prevent  de- 
struction by  amendment  of  their  wicked  lives ;  all  the  works 
of  his  providence  little  other  than  mere  allurements  of  the  just 
to  continue  stedfast,  and  of  the  unrighteous  to  change  their 
course ;  all  his  dealings  and  proceedings  towards  true  converts, 
as  have  eyen  filled  the  grave  writings  of  holy  men  with  these 
and  the  like  most  sweet  sentences:  '* B-epentance  (if  I  may  so  Ca^!<i«n. 
speak)  stoppeth  God  in  his  way,  when  being  provoked  by 
crimes  past  he  cometh  to  revenge  them  with  most  just  punish- 
ments ;  yea,  it  tieth  as  it  were  the  hands  of  the  avenger,  and 
doth  not  suflTer  him  to  have  his  will.**'  Again,  ""The  mercifiil 
eye  of  God  towards  men  hath  no  power  to  vnthstand  peni- 
tency,  at  what  time  soever  it  comes  in  presence.*"  And  again, 
''Grod  doth  not  take  it  so  in  evil  part,  though  we  wound  that 
which  he  hath  required  us  to  keep  whole,  as  that  after  we  have 
taken  hurt  there  should  be  in  us  no  desire  to  receive  his  help.'^'' 
Finally,  lest  I  be  carried  too  far  in  so  large  a  sea,  "  There  was 
never  any  man  condemned  of  God  but  for  neglect,  nor  justified 
except  he  had  care,  of  repentance.'" 

From  these  considerations,  setting  before  our  eyes  our  in- 
excusable both  unthankfnlness  in  disobeying  so  merciful,  fool- 
ishness in  provoking  so  powerful  a  God,  there  ariseth  neces- 
sarily a  pensive  and  corrosive  desire  that  we  had  done  other- 
wise ;  a  desire  which  sufiereth  us  to  foreslow  no  time,  to  feel 

■  BasiL  Epist  Seleacp.  106.  ♦lArfr^pcMroi/ /3A^/t/iairpoo'toC<rai' eu8«7Tat  f«fT«(yotoi'. 
Chr.  in  1  Cor.  Horn.  8.  Ov  rh  rpeterjvac  oiirv  Btiyhy,  &s  rh  rpcoe4vra  fiii  fio6\eff0cu 
B€peart^€a$eu.  Marc.  Erem.  OitBtls  KortKplBriy  cl  n^i  fitrayoias  Kon-€<pp6yriff€y  koI 
ovSch  ^iKoi^eBfit  ft  fih  ravrns  ^irc^cA^traro.  [Dc  Pcenit.  p.  915.  vol  i.  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Gncc.  ed.  Par.  1624.] 
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Booc  yi.  no  quietness  within  ourselves,  to  take  neither  sleep  nor  food 


(^h.  iii. 


with  contentment,  never  to  give  over  supplications,  confessions, 
and  other  penitent  duties,  till  the  light  of  God's  reconciled 
favour  shine  in  our  darkened  soul. 
Fui]?.  de         Fulgentius  asking   the   question,  why  David'^s  confession 
Pe^at.  ub.  should  be  held  for  effectual  penitence,  and  not  Saul's  \    an- 
11.  tap.    .  g^gj^^jj^  ^^^  ^jj^  ^j^Q  hated  sin,  the  other  feared  only  punish- 
ment in  this  world :  Saul's  acknowledgment  of  sin  was  fear ; 
David's,  both  fear  and  also  love. 

This  was  the  fountain  of  Peter's  tears,  this  the  life  and 
spirit  of  David's  eloquence,  in  those  most  admirable  hymns 
entitled  Penitential,  where  the  words  of  sorrow  for  sin  do  melt 
the  very  bowels  of  God  remitting  it ;  and  the  comforts  of  grace 
in  remitting  sin  carry  him  which  sorrowed  rapt  as  it  were 
into  heaven,  with  ecstasies  of  joy  and  gladness.  The  first  mo- 
tive of  the  Ninevites  unto  repentance,  was  their  belief  in  a  ser- 
mon of  fear,  but  the  next  and  most  immediate,  an  axiom  of  love ; 
jouahiiLo."  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  turn  away  his  fierce  wrath, 
that  we  perish  not!"  No  conclusion  such  as  theirs,  "Let 
every  man  turn  from  his  evil  way,"  but  out  of  premises  such 
as  theirs  were,  fear  and  love.  Wherefore  the  well-spring  of  re- 
pentance is  faith,  first  breeding  fear,  and  then  love ;  which  love 
[Luke  XT.  causes  hope,  hope  resolution  of  attempt ;  "  I  will  go  to  my  Far- 
ther, and  say,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  against  thee \" 
that  is  to  say,  I  will  do  what  the  duty  of  a  convert  requireth. 
Now  in  a  penitent's  or  a  convert's  duty  there  are  included, 
first,  the  aversion  of  the  will  from  sin ;  secondly,  the  submis- 
sion of  ourselves  to  God  by  supplication  and  prayer ;  thirdly, 
the  purpose  of  a  new  life,  testified  with  present  works  of 
amendment :  which  three  things  do  very  well  seem  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  definition  by  them  which  handle  repentance,  a^ 
a  virtue  that  hateth,  bewaileth,  and  sheweth  a  purpose  to 
amend  sin.  We  offend  God  in  thought,  word,  and  deed :  to 
the  first  of  which  three,  they  make  contrition ;  to  the  second, 
confession ;  and  to  the  last,  our  works  of  satisfaction,  answer- 
able. 

Contrition  doth  not  here  import  those  sudden  pangs  and 
convulsions  of  the  mind  which  cause  sometimes  the  most  for- 
saken of  God  to  retract  their  own  doings;  it  is  no  natural 
passion,  or  anguish,  which  riseth  in  us  against  our  wills,  but  a 
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deliberate  aversion  of  the  will  of  man  from  sin ;  which  heine  book  ti. 

.  °       Ch.  IT. 

always  accompanied  with  grief,  and  grief  oftentimes  partly 

with  tears,  partly  with  other  external  signs,  it  hath  been 
thought,  that  in  these  things  contrition  doth  chiefly  consist : 
whereas  the  chiefest  thing  in  contrition  is,  that  alteration 
whereby  the  will,  which  was  before  delighted  with  sin,  doth 
now  abhor  and  shun  nothing  more.  But  forasmuch  as  we 
cannot  hate  sin  in  ourselves  without  heaviness  and  grief,  that 
there  should  be  in  us  a  thing  of  such  hatefiil  quality,  the  will 
averted  from  sin  must  needs  make  the  affection  suitable ;  yea, 
there  is  great  reason  why  it  should  so  do :  for  since  the  will 
by  conceiving  sin  hath  deprived  the  soul  of  life ;  and  of  life 
there  is  no  recovery  without  repentance,  the  death  of  sin ;  re- 
pentance not  able  to  kill  sin,  but  by  withdrawing  the  will  from 
it ;  the  will  unpossible  to  be  withdrawn,  unless  it  concur  with 
a  contrary  affection  to  that  which  accompanied  it  before  in 
evil;  is  it  not  clear  that  as  an  inordinate  delight  did  first 
begin  sin,  so  repentance  must  begin  with  a  just  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
of  heart,  and  such  a  sorrow  as  renteth  the  heart ;  neither  a 
feigned  nor  a  slight  sorrow ;  not  feigned,  lest  it  increase  sin, 
nor  slight,  lest  the  pleasures  of  sin  overmatch  it! 

Wherefore  of  grace,  the  highest  cause  from  which  man's 
penitency  doth  proceed ;  of  faith,  fear,  love,  hope,  what  force 
and  efficiency  they  have  in  repentance ;  of  parts  and  duties 
thereunto  belonging,  comprehended  in  the  schoolmen's  defini- 
tions; finally,  of  the  first  among  those  duties,  contrition,  which 
disliketh  and  bewaileth  iniquity,  let  this  suffice. 

And  because  God  will  have  offences  by  repentance  not  only 
abhorred  within  ourselves,  but  also  with  humble  supplication 
displayed  before  him,  and  a  testimony  of  amendment  to  be 
g^ven,  even  by  present  works  worthy  repentance,  in  that  they 
are  contrary  to  those  we  renounce  and  disclaim ;  although  the 
virtue  of  repentance  do  require  that  her  other  two  parts,  con- 
fession and  satisfaction,  should  here  follow ;  yet  seeing  they 
belong  as  well  to  the  discipline  as  to  the  virtue  of  repentance, 
and  only  differ  for  that  in  the  one  they  are  performed  to  man, 
in  the  other  to  God  alone,  I  had  rather  distinguish  them  iu 
joint-handling,  than  handle  them  apart,  because  in  quality  and 
manner  of  practice  they  are  distinct. 

IV.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  sixteenth  of  St.  Mat-  osthe  di.- 

ciphnc  ot 
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Booc  VI.  thew'^s  Gospel  giveth  his  Apostles  re^ment  in  general  over 


repentance 


God's  Church.  For  they  that  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
S^'cS'^?"  ^^  heaven  are  thereby  signified  to  be  stewards  of  the  house  of 
vn^i^*  God,  under  whom  they  guide,  command,  judge,  and  correct 
Fathers,     {jjg  family.     The  souls  of  men  are  God"*s  treasure,  committed 

conrertea  •' 

MfaMhnen  *^  ^^^  ttun^,  and  fidelity  of  such  as  must  render  a  strict  accouDt 
wi^e"-  ^^^  *^®  ^^^y  ^^^^  which  is  under  their  custody.  God  hath 
JSiion^'*  not  invested  them  with  power  to  make  a  revenue  thereof,  but 
b^foogeth*  ***  "8®  ^^  f°'  *''*®  S^^  ^^  them  whom  Jesus  Christ  hath  most 
^tr^:  dearly  bought. 

SS'^hki       ^^^  because  their  office  therein  consisteth  of  sundry  ftino- 

™^^e  tions,  some  belonging  to  doctrine,  some  to  discipline,  all  con- 

whTcipa*  tained  in  the  name  of  the  Keys;  they  have  for  matters  of 

gSJJthT"    discipline,  as  well  ligitious  as  criminal,  their  courts  and  con- 

Md'S^at'*''  sistories  erected  by  the  heavenly  authority  of  his  most  sacred 

dcm^dJS-  voice,  who  hath  said.  Die  Ecclesiw,*  Tell  the  Church ;  against 

pune  prac-  ygbgUj^^g  ^nd  coutumacious  persons  which  refuse  to  obey  their 

x^i.^7.     sentence,  armed  they  are  with  power  to  eject  such  out  of  the 

Church,  to  deprive  them  of  the  honours,  rights,  and  privileges 

of  Christian  men,  to  make  them  as  heathens  and  publicans, 

with  whom  society  was  hateful. 

Furthermore,  lest  their  acts  should  be  slenderly  accounted 

of,  or  had  in  contempt,  whether  they  admit  to  the  fellowship 

of  saints  or  seclude  from  it,  whether  they  bind  offenders  or 

set  them  again  at  liberty,  whether  they  remit  or  retain  sins, 

whatsoever  is  done  by  way  of  orderly  and  lawful  proceeding, 

the  Lord  himself  hath  promised  to  ratify.     This  is  that  grand 

original  warrant,  by  force  whereof  the  guides  and  prelates  in 

Matt  xviii.  Gt>d''s  Cliurch,  first  his  Apostles^  and  afterwards  others  follow- 

xsl  23 ;       ing  them  successively,  did  both  use  and  uphold  that  discipline, 

2  Cor.  ii.  fi';  the  end  whereof  is  to  heal  meu'^s  consciences,  to  cure  their 

1  Tim.  i.  20.    .  «•       i  /•  ...  i  i         i 

sins,  to  reclaim  onenders  from  iniquity,  and  to  make  them  by 
repentance  just. 

Neither  hath  it  of  ancient  time,  for  any  other  respect,  been 
accustomed  to  bind  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  retain  so 
bound  till  tokens  of  manifest  repentance  appeared,  and  upon 
apparent  repentance  to  release,  saving  only  because  this  was 
received  as  a  most  expedient  method  for  the  cure  of  sin. 

The  course  of  discipline  in  former  ages  reformed  open  trans- 
gressors by  putting  them  into  offices  of  open  penitence,  espe- 
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ciallj  confession,  whereby  they  declared  their  own  crimes  in  book  vi. 

the  hearing  of  the  whole  Church,  and  were  not  from  the  time —^ 

of  their  first  convention  capable  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christ, 
till  they  had  solemnly  discharged  this  duty. 

Offenders  in  secret  knowing  themselves  altogether  as  un- 
worthy to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord^s  table,  as  the  others  which 
were  withheld,  being  also  persuaded,  that  if  the  Church  did 
direct  them  in  the  offices  of  their  penitency,  and  assist  them 
with  public  prayers,  they  should  more  easily  obtain  that  they 
sought,  than  by  trusting  wholly  to  their  own  endeavours; 
finally,  having  no  impediment  to  stay  them  from  it  but  bash- 
fulness,  which  countervailed  not  the  former  inducements,  and 
besides  was  greatly  eased  by  the  good  construction  which  the 
charity  of  those  times  gave  to  such  actions,  wherein  men'*s  piety 
and  voluntary  care  to  be  reconciled  to  God  did  purchase  them 
much  more  love  than  their  faults  (the  testimonies  of  common 
frailty)  were  able  to  procure  disgrace,  they  made  it  not  nice  to 
use  some  one  of  the  ministers  of  God,  by  whom  the  rest  might 
take  notice  of  their  faults,  prescribe  them  convenient  remedies, 
and  in  the  end,  after  public  confession,  all  join  in  prayer  unto 
God  for  them. 

The  first  beginner  of  this  custom  had  the  more  followers, 
by  means  of  that  special  favour  which  always  was  with  good 
consideration  shewed  towards  voluntary  penitents  above  the 
rest. 

But  as  professors  of  Christian  belief  grew  more  in  number, 
so  they  waxed  worse ;  when  kings  and  princes  had  submitted 
tbeir  dominions  unto  the  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means 
whereof  persecution  ceasing,  the  Church  immediately  became 
subject  to  those  evils  which  peace  and  security  bringeth  forth ; 
there  was  not  now  that  love  which  before  kept  all  things  in 
tune,  but  every  where  schisms,  discords,  dissensions  amongst 
men,  conventicles  of  heretics,  bent  more  vehemently  against 
the  sounder  and  better  sort  than  very  infidels  and  heathens 
themselves ;  faults  not  corrected  in  charity,  but  noted  with 
delight,  and  kept  for  malice  to  use  when  the  deadliest  oppor- 
tunities should  be  offered. 

Whereupon,  forasmuch  as  public  confessions  became  dan- 
gerous and  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  well-minded  men,  and 
in  divers   respects   advantageous   to   the    enemies   of  God^s 

VOL.  ir.  M 
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Book  VI.  ChuTch,  it  floemed  first  unto  some,  and  afterwards  generally, 

--—  requisite,  that  voluntary  penitents  should  surcease  from  open 

confession. 

Instead  whereof,  when  once  private  and  secret  confession 
had  taken  place  with  the  Latins,  it  continued  as  a  profitable 
ordinance  till  the  Lateran  council  had  decreed  that  all  men  once 
in  a  year  at  the  least  should  confess  themselves  to  the  priest. 
So  that  being  a  thing  thus  made  both  general  and  also  ne- 
cessary, the  next  degree  of  estimation  whereunto  it  grew, 
was  to  be  honoured  and  lifted  up  to  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment ;  that  as  Christ  did  institute  Baptism  to  give  life,  and  the 
Eucharist  to  nourish  life,  so  Penitency  might  be  thought  a 
sacrament  ordained  to  recover  life,  and  Confession  a  part  of  the 
sacrament. 
mVd  14  ^^®y  define  therefore  their  private  penitency  to  be  a  sacra- 
q.  1.  art.  1.  meut  of  remitting  sins  after  baptism  :  the  virtue  of  repentance, 
a  detestation  of  wickedness  with  full  purpose  to  amend  the 
same,  and  with  hope  to  obtain  pardon  at  God's  hands. 
in«»d-^  Wheresoever  the  Prophets  cry  Repeni^  and  in  the  Grospel 
urt.  1.  Saint  Peter  maketh  the  same  exhortation  to  the  Jews  as  yet 
unbaptized,  they  would  have  the  virtue  of  repentance  only 
to  be  understood ;  the  sacrament,  where  he  adviseth  Simon 
Magus  to  repent,  because  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus  was  after 
baptism. 

Now  although  they  have  only  external  repentance  for  a 
sacrament,  internal  for  a  virtue,  yet  make  they  sacramental 
repentance  nevertheless  to  be  composed  of  three  parts,  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction.  Which  is  absurd ;  because 
contrition,  being  an  inward  thing,  belongeth  to  the  virtue  and 
not  to  the  sacrament  of  repentance,  which  must  consist  of  ex- 
Soot.  sent,  tomal  parts,  if  the  nature  thereof  be  external.  Besides,  which 
q.  4.'  '  '  is  more  absurd,  they  leave  out  absolution,  whereas  some  of 
their  school-divines,  handling  penance  in  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  being  not  able  to  espy  the  least  resemblance  of  a 
sacrament  save  only  in  absolution,  (for  a  sacrament  by  their 
doctrine  must  both  signify  and  also  confer  or  bestow  some 
special  divine  grace,)  resolved  themselves,  that  the  duties  of 
the  penitent  could  be  but  mere  preparations  to  the  sacrament, 
and  that  the  sacrament  itself  was  wholly  in  absolution."  And 

*■  *'Docet  BRocta  tynodiu  ncnimeiiti  poenitentUB  formaio,  in  qua  prsecipue  ipsins 
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albeit  Thomas  with  his  followers  have  thought  it  safer  to  main-  book  vi. 

tain,  as  well  the  serviees  of  the  penitent,  as  the  words  of  the ^-^ 

minister,  necessary  unto  the  essence  of  their  sacrament :  the 
services  of  the  penitent,  as  a  cause  material;  the  words  of 
absolution,  as  a  formal,  for  that  by  them  all  things  else  are  per- 
fected to  the  taking  away  of  sin ;  which  opinion  now  reigneth 
in  all  their  schools,  since  the  time  that  the  council  of  Trent 
gare  it  solemn  approbation,  seeing  they  all  make  absolution,  if 
not  the  whole  essence,  yet  the  very  form  whereunto  they  ascribe 
chiefly  the  whole  force  and  operation  of  their  sacrament; 
surely  to  admit  the  matter  as  a  part,  and  not  to  admit  the 
form,  hath  small  congruity  with  reason. 

AgaiD,  forasmuch  as  a  sacrament  is  complete,  having  the 
matter  and  form  which  it  ought,  what  should  lead  them  to  set 
down  any  other  parts  of  sacramental  repentance,  than  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  as  Durandus  hath  done ! 

For,  touching  satisfaction,  the  end  thereof,  as  they  un- 
derstand it,  is  a  further  matter  which  resteth  after  the  sa- 
crament administered,  and  therefore  can  be  no  part  of  the 
sacrament. 

Will  they  draw  in  contrition  with  satisfaction,  which  are  no 
parts,  and  exclude  absolution,  (a  principal  part,)  yea,  the  very 
Gomplement,  form,  and  perfection  of  the  rest,  as  themselves 
account  it !  But  for  their  breach  of  precepts  in  art  it  skilleth 
not,  if  their  doctrine  otherwise  concerning  penitency,  and  in 
penitency  touching  confession,  might  be  found  true. 

We  say,  let  no  man  look  for  pardon,  which  doth  smother 
and  conceal  sin  where  in  duty  it  should  be  revealed. 

The  cause  why  God  requireth  confession  to  be  made  to  him 
is,  that  thereby  testifying  a  deep  hatred  of  our  own  iniquity, 
the  only  cause  of  his  hatred  and  wrath  towards  us,  we  might, 
because  we  are  humble,  be  so  much  the  more  capable  of  that 
compassion  and  tender  mercy  which  knoweth  not  how  to  con- 
demn sinners  that  condemn  themselves. 

If  it  be  our  Saviour^s  own  principle,  that  the  conceit  we  have  Lute  tu. 
of  our  debt  forgiven,  proportioneth  our  thankfulness  and  love 
to  him  at  whose  hands  we  receive  pardon ;  doth  not  God  fore- 

▼is  lita  est,  in  illis  miniatri  Terbis  positam  esse,  Ego  te  absolvo.  Sunt  autem  quasi 
materia  hajns  aaciBmenti  ipsius  poenitentis  actns,  nempe  contiitio,  oonfeasio,  et  satis- 
fiKtb."    Sect.  riv.  c.  3. 

M  2 
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^^^vi.  see  that  they  which  with  ill-advised  modesty  seek  to  hide  their 
sin  like  Adam,  that  they  which  rake  it  up  under  ashes,  and 
confess  it  not,  are  very  unlikely  to  requite  with  offices  of  love 
afterwards  the  grace  which  they  shew  themselves  unwilling  to 
prize  at  the  very  time  when  they  sue  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  their 
not  confessing  what  crimes  they  have  committed  is  a  plain 
signification  how  loth  they  are  that  the  benefit  of  God'^s  most 
gracious  pardon  should  seem  great  ?  Nothing  more  true  than 
that  of  Tertullian,"  ^'Confession  doth  as  much  abate  the  weight 
of  men^s  offences,  as  concealment  doth  make  them  heavier. 
For  he  which  confesseth  hath  purpose  to  appease  God ;  he,  a 
determination  to  persist  and  continue  obstinate,  which  keeps 
them  secret  to  himself."     St.  Chrysostom,  almost  in  the  same 

i^Tut"   words,  "Wickedness  is  by  being  acknowledged  lessened,  and 

ad  Hebr.  Joth  but  grow  by  being  hid."*'  If  men  having  done  amiss  let 
it  slip,  as  though  they  knew  no  such  matter,  w^hat  is  there  to 
stay  them  from  falling  into  one  and  the  same  evil  t  To  call 
ourselves  sinners  availeth  nothing,  except  we  lay  our  faults  in 
the  balance,  and  take  the  weight  of  them  one  by  one.  Con- 
fess thy  crimes  to  God,  disclose  thy  transgressions  before  thy 
Judge,  by  way  of  humble  supplication  and  suit,  if  not  with 
tongue,  at  the  least  with  heart,  and  in  this  sort  seek  mercy. 
A  general  persuasion  that  thou  art  a  sinner  w'ill  neither  so 
humble  nor  bridle  thy  soul,  as  if  the  catalogue  of  thy  sins  ex- 
amined severally  be  continually  kept  in  mind. 

This  shall  make  thee  lowly  in  thine  own  eyes ;  this  shall 
preserve  thy  feet  from  falling,  and  sharpen  thy  desires  towards 
all  good  things.  The  mind,  I  know,  doth  hardly  admit  such 
unpleasant  remembrances ;  but  we  must  force  it,  we  must  con- 
strain it  thereunto. 

It  is  safer  now  to  be  bitten  with  the  memory,  than  hereafter 
with  the  torment  of  sin. 

Levit.  xvi.  The  Jews,  with  whom  no  repentance  for  sin  is  available 
without  confession  either  conceived  in  mind  or  uttered,  (which 
latter  kind  they  call  usually  confession  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth,)  had  first  that  general  confession  which  once  every 
year  was  made  both  severally  by  each  of  the  people  for  him- 

^  ''Tantum  relevat  oonfessio  delictorum,  quantum  diBsimulatio  exaggerat  Con- 
fessio  enim  satisfactionis  consilium  est,  dissimulatio  contumacisB.'*  Tertull.  de  Pocnit. 
[c,  8.  fin.] 
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self  upon  the  day  of  expiation,  and  by  the  priest  for  them  Boon  vr. 
all.*  On  the  day  of  expiation  the  high-priest  maketh  three  ex-  -         ' 
press  confessions,  acknowledging  unto  God  the  manifold  trans- 
gressions of  the  whole  nation,  his  own  personal  offences  like- 
ivise,  together  with  the  sins,  as  well  of  his  family  as  of  the  rest 
of  his  rank  and  order. 

They  had  again  their  voluntary  confessions,  at  the  times 
and  seasons  when  men,  bethinking  themselves  of  their  wicked 
conversation  past,  were  resolved  to  change  their  course,  the 
beginning  of  which  alteration  was  still  confession  of  sins. 

Thirdly,  over  and  besides  these,  the  law  imposed  upon 
them  also  that  special  confession,  which  they  call  confession 
of  that  particular  fault  for  which  we  namely  seek  pardon  at 
God's  hands. 

The  words  of  the  law  concerning  confession  in  this  kind  are  Numb.  ▼. «. 
as  followeth :  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin 
that  men  commit  and  transgress  against  the  Lord,  their  sin 
which  they  have  done  (that  is  to  say,  the  very  deed  itself  in 
particular)  they  shall  acknowledge. 

In  Leviticus,  after  certain  transgressions  there  mentioned,  we  Levit.  r.  3. 
read  the  like :  When  a  man  hath  sinned  in  any  one  of  these 
things,  he  shall  then  confess,  how  in  that  thing  he  hath  of- 
fended.    For  such  kind  of  special  sins  they  had  also  special 
sacrifices ;  wherein  the  manner  was,  that  the  offender  should 
lay  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  brought, 
and  should  there  make  confession  to  God,  saying,  ^'  Now,  O  Misne  Tora, 
Lord,  that  I  have  offended,  committed  sin,  and  done  wickedly  leshuba, 
in  thy  sight,  this  or  this  being  my  fault ;  behold  I  repent  me,  r.^m.'iq 
and  am  utterly  ashamed  of  my  doings ;  my  purpose  is,  never  pai-.  %.  <ip.' 
to  return  more  to  the  same  crime.*^^ 

"  None  of  them,  whom  either  the  house  of  judgment  had  con-  m<w.  in 
demned  to  die,  or  of  them  which  are  to  be  punished  with  par.^J.  pVie. 
stripes,  can  be  clear  by  being  executed  or  scourged,  till  they 
repent  and  confess  their  faults.''^ 

'^Finally,  there  was  no  man  amongst  them  at  any  time,  either 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  or  corrected,  or  chastised  with 

*  "  All  Israel  ia  bound  on  the  day  of  expiation  to  repent  and  confesB.'**  R  Mob. 
in  lib.  MitBuotb  haggadol.  par.  2.  prse.  16. 

^  ''To  bim  wbich  is  sick  and  drawetb  towards  deatb,  they  Bay^  Confess.'^  Mob.  in 
Misnotb,  par.  2.  pr».  16. 
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Boon  VI.  stripes,  none  ever  sick  and  near  his  end,  but  they  caUed  upon 
'^^^^—  him  to  repent  and  confess  his  sins. 


Of  malefactors  convict  by  witnesses,  and  thereupon  either 
adjudged  to  die,  or  otherwise  chastised,  their  custom  was 
Josh.  Tii.  to  exact,  as  Joshua  did  of  Achan,  open  confession :  ^'  My  son, 
now  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  confess  unto  him, 
and  declare  unto  me  what  thou  hast  committed :  conceal  it 
not  from  me." 

Concerning  injuries  and  trespasses,  which  happen  between 
men,  they  highly  commend  such  as  will  acknowledge  before 
many. 

It  is  in  him  which  repenteth  accepted  as  a  high  sacrifice,  if 
he  will  confess  before  many,  make  them  acquainted  with  his 
oversights,  and  reveal  the  transgressions  which  have  passed 
between  him  and  any  of  his  brethren ;  saying,  I  have  verily 
offended  this  man,  thus  and  thus  I  have  done  unto  him ;  but 
behold  I  do  now  repent  and  am  sorry.  Contrariwise,  whoso- 
ever is  proud,  and  will  not  be  known  of  his  faults,  but  cloaketh 
them,  is  not  yet  come  to  perfect  repentance;  for  so  it  is  written, 
[Ptot.        "  He  that  hides  his  sins  shall  not  prosper :"  which  words  of 

xxTili.  13.]  /.       1  -11 

Solomon  they  do  not  further  extend  than  only  to  sins  com- 
mitted against  men,  which  are  in  that  respect  meet  before 
men  to  be  acknowledged  particularly.  But  in  sins  between 
man  and  God,  there  is  no  necessity  that  man  should  himself 
make  any  such  open  and  particular  recital  of  them ;  to  God 
they  are  known,  and  of  us  it  is  required,  that  we  cast  not  the 
memory  of  them  carelessly  and  loosely  behind  our  backs,  but 
keep  in  mind,  as  near  as  we  can,  both  our  own  debt,  and  his 
grace  which  remitteth  the  same. 

Wherefore,  to  let  pass  Jewish  confession,  and  to  come  unto 
them  which  hold  confession  in  the  ear  of  the  priest  commanded, 
yea,  commanded  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  thereby 
so  necessary  that  sin  without  it  cannot  be  pardoned ;  let  them 
find  such  a  commandment  in  holy  Scripture,  and  we  ask  no 
more. 

John  the  Baptist  was  an  extraordinary  person ;  his  birth, 
his  actions  of  life,  his  office  extraordinary.     It  is  therefore  re- 
corded for  the  strangeness  of  the  act,  but  not  set  down  as  an 
Matt.  iii.  6.  everlasting  law  for  the  world,  that  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all 
Judea  made  confession  of  their  sins ;  besides,  at  the  time  of 
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ilus  confeaBioD,  their  pretended  sacrament  of  repentance,  bb  ^^y^ 
they  grant,  was  not  yet  instituted ;  neither  was  it  sin  after 
baptism  which  penitents  did  there  confess.  When  that  which 
befell  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  for  nsing  the  name  of  our  Lord 
JesDS  Christ  in  their  conjurations,  was  notified  to  Jews  and  Acts  xix. 
Grecians  in  Ephesns,  it  brought  a  universal  fear  upon  them, 
insomuch  that  divers  of  them,  which  had  believed  before,  bat 
not  obeyed  the  laws  of  Christ,  as  they  should  have  done,  being 
terrified  by  this  example,  came  to  the  Apostle,  and  confessed 
their  wicked  deeds.  Which  good  and  virtuous  act  no  wise 
man,  as  I  suppose,  will  disallow,  but  commend  highly  in  them, 
whom  God's  good  Spirit  shall  move  to  do  the  like  when  need 
requireth.  Yet  neither  hath  this  example  the  force  of  any 
general  commandment  or  law,  to  make  it  necessary  for  every 
man  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  priest  whatsoever  hath  been 
done  amiss,  or  else  to  remain  everlastingly  culpable  and  guilty 
of  sin ;  in  a  word,  it  proveth  confession  practised  as  a  virtuous 
act,  but  not  commanded  as  a  sacrament. 

Now    concerning   St.   James'^s  exhortaticHi,    whether  the  Jam.  r.  u. 
former  branch   be  considered,   which  saith,   ^^  Is  any  sick 
among  you?    let  him  call  for  the  ancients  of  the  Church, 
and  let  them  make  their  prayers  for  him;^  or  the  latter, 
which  stirreth   up  all  Christian  men  unto  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment of  faults  amongst  themselves,   ^^Lay  open   your 
minds,  make  your  confessions  one  to  another;^  is  it  not  plain, 
that  the  one  hath  relation  to  that  gift  of  healing,  which  our 
Saviour  promised  his  Church,  saying,  "  They  shall  lay  their  Mark  xTt 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  the  sick  Aail  recover  health  ;^  relation 
to  that  gift  of  healing,  whereby  the  Apostle  imposed  his  hands 
on  the  fiather  of  Publius,  and  made  him  miraculously  a  sound  Acts  xxrui. 
man;  relation,  finally,  to  that  gift  of  healing,  which  so  long 
continued  in  practice  after  the  Apostles^  times ;  that  whereas 
the  Novatianists  denied  the  power  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
curing  sin   after  baptism,   St.  Ambrose  asked  them   again, 
"  Why  it  might  not  as  well  prevail  with  God  for  spiritual  as  Ambiw.  de 
for  corporal  and  bodily  health ;  yea,  wherefore  (saith  he)  do  Hb.  l  c  a.  ' 
je  yourselves  lay  hands  on  the  diseased,  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
work  of  benediction  or  prayer,  if  haply  the  sick  person  be  re- 
stored to  his  former  safety  f^"*  And  of  the  other  member,  which 
toocheth  mutual  confession,  do  not  some  of  themselves,  as 
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Book  VI.  namely  Gajetan,  deny  that  any  other  confession  is  meant,  than 
^^^^^  only  that  "  which  seeketh  either  association  of  prayers,  or  re- 
?ac*"'  ***  conciliation,  or  pardon  of  wrongs  V  Is  it  not  confessed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  their  own  retinue,  that  we  cannot  certaioly 
affirm  sacramental  confession  to  have  been  meant  or  spoken 
of  in  this  place !  Howbeit,  Bellarmine,  delighted  to  run  a 
course  by  himself  where  colourable  shifts  of  wit  will  but  make 
the  way  passable,  standeth  as  formally  for  this  place,  and  not 
1  John  L  0.  less  for  that  in  St.  John  than  for  this.  St.  John  saith,  "  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgiye  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness:'"  doth  St. 
John  say,  If  we  confess  to  the  priest,  Ood  is  righteous  to  for- 
give ;  and,  if  not,  that  our  sins  are  unpardonable  f  No,  but 
the  titles  of  God  just  and  righteous  do  import  that  he  par- 
doneth  sin  only  for  his  promise  sake ;  '^And  there  is  not  (they 
say)  any  promise  of  forgiveness  upon  confession  made  to  God 
without  the  priest  ;^'  not  any  promise,  but  with  this  condition, 
and  yet  this  condition  nowhere  expressed. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  Scripture,  speaking  so  much  of 
repentance  and  of  the  several  duties  which  appertain  there- 
unto, should  ever  mean,  and  nowhere  mention,  that  one  con- 
dition, without  which  all  the  rest  is  utterly  of  none  effect !  or 
will  they  say,  because  our  Sayiour  hath  said  to  his  ministers, 
"  Whose  sins  ye  retain,^  &c.  and  because  they  can  remit  no 
more  than  what  the  offenders  have  confessed,  that  therefore, 
by  the  virtue  of  his  promise,  it  standeth  with  the  righteousness 
of  God  to  take  away  no  man's  sins  until,  by  auricular  con- 
fession, they  be  opened  unto  the  priest ! 

They  are  men  that  would  seem  to  honour  antiquity,  and 
none  more  to  depend  upon  the  reverend  judgment  thereof.  I 
dare  boldly  affirm,  that  for  many  hundred  years  after  Christ 
the  Fathers  held  no  such  opinion ;  they  did  not  gather  by  oar 
Saviour's  words  any  such  necessity  of  seeking  the  priest's  ab- 
solution from  sin  by  secret  and  (as  they  now  term  it)  sacra- 
mental confession.  Public  confession  they  thought  necessary 
by  way  of  discipline,  not  private  confession,  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  necessary. 

For,  to  begin  with  the  purest  times,  it  is  unto  them  which 
read  and  judge  without  partiality  a  thing  most  clear,  that 
the  ancient  i^ofioXoyrjac^  or  confession,  defined  by  TertulHan 
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to  be  a  discipline  of  humiliation  and  submission,  framing  men^s  ^^'^j^^- 
behaviour  in  such  sort  as  may  be  fittest  to  move  pity ;  the 
confession  which  they  used  to  speak  of  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
pentance was  made  openly  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole,  both 
ecclesiastical  consistory  and  assembly. 

*This  is  the  reason  wherefore  he  perceiving  that  divers  were 
better  content  their  sores  should  secretly  fester  and  eat  in- 
ward, than  be  laid  so  open  to  the  eyes  of  many,  blameth 
greatly  their  unwise  bashfulness;  and,  to  reform  the  same, 
persnadeth  with  them,  saying,  "Amongst  thy  brethren  and  n'tTittii. de 
fellow-servants,  which  are  partakers  with  thee  of  one  and  the  m] 
same  nature,  fear,  joy,  grief,  sufferings,  (for  of  one  common 
Lord  and  Father  we  have  all  received  one  spirit,)  why  shouldest 
thou  not  think  with  thyself,  that  they  are  but  thine  ownself ! 
wherefore  dost  thou  avoid  them,  as  likely  to  insult  over  thee, 
whom  thou  knowest  subject  to  the  same  haps!  At  that  which 
grieveth  any  one  part,  the  whole  body  cannot  rejoice,  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  whole  will  labour  and  strive  to  help  that 
wherewith  a  part  of  itself  is  molested.'^ 

St.  Cyprian,  being  grieved  with  the  dealings  of  them  who  in 
time  of  persecution  had  through  fear  betrayed  their  faith,  and 
notwithstanding  thought  by  shift  to  avoid  in  that  case  the  ne- 
cessary discipline  of  the  Church,  wrote  for  their  better  instruc- 
tion the  book  entitled  De  Lapsis ;  a  treatise  concerning  such 
as  bad  openly  forsaken  their  religion,  and  yet  were  loth  openly 
to  confess  their  fault  in  such  manner  as  they  should  have 
done:  in  which  book  he  compareth  with  this  sort  of  men, 
certain  others  which  had  but  a  purpose  only  to  have  departed 
from  the  faith ;  and  yet  could  not  quiet  their  minds,  till  this 
very  secret  and  hidden  fault  was  confessed :  •*"  How  much  [De  Lap*. 

c.  14.1 

both  greater  in  faith,  (saith  St.  Cyprian,)  and  also  as  touch- 
ing their  fear  better,  are  those  men  who  although  neither 
sacrifice  nor  libel  could  be  objected  against  them,  yet  because 
they  thought  to  have  done  that  which  they  should  not,  even 

*  '*Pkio«que  hoc  opus  ut  publicationem  sai  aat  suffugere^  aut  de  die  in  diem 
diffeire,  praeftumo  pndorie  magis  memores  quam  salutis ;  velut  iUi  qui,  in  partibua 
verecandioribuB  corporis  contracta  vexatione,  conacientiam  medentium  vitant,  et  ita 
cum  erabeflcentia  sua  pereunt"  Tertull.  de  Pcenit.  [c.  10.] 

^  **  Qui  necefldtatem  sacrificandi  pecunia  apud  magistratum  redimebant,  accepta 
»«caritatU  flyngrapha  Libellatici  dicebantur," 
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bookyi.  this  their  intent  they  dolefully  open  anto  God^'a  priests!  They 

— —-  confess  that   whereof  their  conscience  accnseth   them,   the 

harden  that  presseth  their  minds  they  discover ;  they  foreslow 
not  of  smaller  and  slighter  evils  to  seek  remedy.^  He  saith, 
they  declared  their  fault,  not  to  one  only  man  in  private,  bat 
revealed  it  to  Ood^s  priests ;  they  confessed  it  before  the  whole 
consistory  of  God^s  ministers. 

Salvianus,  (for  I  willingly  embrace  their  conjecture,  who 

ascribe  those  homilies  to  him  which  have  hitherto  by  common 

error  passed  under  the  counterfeit  name  of  Easebius  Emisenus,) 

I  say,  Salvianus,  though  coming  long  after  Cyprian  io  time, 

giveth  nevertheless  the  same  evidence  for  this  trath,  in  a  case 

very  little  different  from  that  before  alleged.     His  words  are 

dl°S'it!'     these :  "  Whereas,  most  dearly  beloved,  we  see  that  penance 

[toSf?.^""  oftentimes  is  sought  and  sued  for  by  holy  souls,  which  even 

l^iini.       from   their  youth   have   bequeathed   themselves  a  precious 

pLtf.^ut   treasure  unto  God,  let  us  know  that  the  inspiration  of  God^s 

^g^ipp'.      S^^^  Spirit  moveth  them  so  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church, 
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and  let  such  as  are  wounded  learn  to  inquire  for  that  remedy 
whereunto  the  very  soundest  do  thus  offer  and  obtrude  as  it 
were  themselves,  that  if  the  virtuous  do  bewail  small  offences, 
the  others  cease  not  to  lament  great.^**  And  surely,  when  a 
man,  that  hath  less  need,  performeth,  sub  octMs  EceleiicB^  in 
the  view,  sight,  and  beholding  of  the  whole  Church,  an  office 
worthy  of  his  faith  and  compunction  for  sin,  the  good  which 
others  thereby  reap  is  his  own  harvest,  the  heap  of  his  rewards 
groweth  by  that  which  another  gaineth,  and,  through  a  kind 
of  spiritual  usury,  from  that  amendment  of  life  which  others 
learn  by  him,  there  returneth  lucre  into  his  coffers. 
Hom.  10.         The  same  Salvianus,  in  another  of  his  homilies,  ^^  If  faults 

ad  Monacfa. 

[p.  587.]  haply  be  not  great  and  grievous,  (for  example,  if  a  man  have 
offended  in  word,  or  in  desire,  worthy  of  reproof,  if  in  the 
wantonness  of  his  eye,  or  the  vanity  of  his  heart,)  the  stuns  of 
words  and  thoughts  are  by  daily  prayer  to  be  cleansed,  and 
by  private  compunction  to  be  scoured  out :  but  if  any  man, 
examining  inwardly  his  own  conscience,  have  committed  some 
high  and  capital  offence,  as,  if  by  bearing  false  witness  he  have 
quelled  and  betrayed  his  faith,  and  by  rashness  of  perjary 
have  violated  the  sacred  name  of  truth ;  if  with  the  mire  of 
Instful  uncleanness  he  hath  sullied  the  veil  of  baptism,  and 
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the  gorgeous  robe  of  virginity ;  if,  by  beiug  the  cause  of  any  *^* J'* 
man'^s  death,  he  have  been  the  death  of  the  new  man  within 
himself;   if,   by   conference   with  soothsayers,  wizards,  and 
charmers,  he  hath  enthralled  hiofiself  to  Satan:  these  and  such 
like  committed  crimes  cannot  thoroughly  be  taken  away  with 
ordinary,  moderate,  and  secret  satisfaction ;  but  greater  causes 
do  require  greater  and   sharper  remedies,  they  need   such 
remedies  as  are  not  only  sharp,  but  solemn,  open,  and  pub- 
lic.*"*   Again,  "  Let  that  soul  (saith  he)  answer  me,  which  Hom.  b.  ad 
through  pernicious  shamefacedness  is  now  so  abashed  to  ac-  [p.  wsj 
knowledge  his  sin  in  canspectu  fratrum^  before  his  brethren, 
as  he  should  have  been  so  abashed  to  commit  the  same,  what 
he  will  do  in  the  presence  of  that  Divine  tribunal,  where  he  is 
to  stand  arraigned  in  the  assembly  of  a  glorious  and  celestial 
hoetr 

I  will  hereunto  add  but  St.  Ambrose'*s  testimony ;  for  the 
places  which  I  might  allege  are  more  than  the  cause  itself 
Deedeth :  "  There  are  many  (saith  he)  who,  fearing  the  judg-  ^^  »*•  *« 
ment  that  is  to  come,  and  feeling  inward  remorse  of  con-*i'*»tia,  c.o. 
science,  when  they  have  offered  themselves  unto  penitency, 
and  are  enjoined  what  they  shall  do,  give  back  for  the  only 
scar  which  they  think  that  public  supplication  will  put  them 
unto.''  He  speaketh  of  them  which  sought  voluntarily  to  be 
penanced,  and  yet  withdrew  themselves  from  open  confession, 
which  they  that  are  penitents  for  public  crimes  could  not 
possibly  have  done,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  he  meaneth 
any  other  than  secret  sinners  in  that  place. 

Gennadius,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  in  his  book  touching 
Ecclesiastical  Assertions,  maketh  but  two  kinds  of  confession 
necessary:  the  one  in  private  to  God  alone  for  smaller  offences; 
the  other  open,  when  crimes  committed  are  heinous  and  great:  [c  ^s] 
"Although  (saith  he)  a  man  be  bitten  with  a  conscience  of 
sin,  let  his  will  be  from  thenceforward  to  sin  no  more ;  let 
him,  before  he  communicate,  satisfy  with  tears  and  prayers, 
and  then  putting  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God 
(whose  wont  is  to  yield  to  godly  confession)  let  him  boldly 
receive  the  sacrament.  But  I  speak  this  of  such  as  have  not 
burdened  themselves  with  capital  sins.  Them  I  exhort  to 
satisfy  first  by  public  penance,  that  so  being  reconciled  by  the 
*  "  Gnviores  et  acriores,  et  public&s  curaa  requirunt.^ 
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^vhw^'  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^®  priest,  they  may  cotnmuDicate  safely  with 
others." 

Thus  still  we  hear  of  public  confessions,  although  the  crimes 
themselves  discovered  were  not  public;  we  bear  that  the 
cause  of  such  confessions  was  not  the  openness,  but  the  great- 
ness, of  men^^s  offences ;  finally,  we  hear  that  the  same  being 
now  held  by  the  Church  of  Borne  to  be  sacramental,  were  the 
only  penitential  confessions  used  in  the  Church  for  a  long 
time,  and  esteemed  as  necessary  remedies  against  sin. 
cypr.  They  which  will  find  auricular  confessions  in  Cyprian,  there- 

[af^ir.       fore,  must  seek  out  some  other  passage  than  that  which  Bel- 
Bei'iarmin.  larmiuc  allcgcth ;  "  Whereas  in  smaller  faults  which  are  not 
iu.  c.  7.J    '  committed  against  the  Lord  himself,  there  is  a  competent  time 
assigned  unto  penitency,  and  that  confession  is  made,  after 
that  observation*  and  trial  had  been  had  of  the  penitent^s  be- 
haviour, neither  may  any  communicate  till  the  bishop  and 
clergy  have  laid  their  hands  upon  him ;  how  much  more  ought 
all  things  to  be  warily  and  stayedly  observed,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Lord,  in  these  most  grievous  and  extreme 
crimes  f'*  St.  Cyprian^s  speech  is  against  rashness  in  admitting 
idolaters  to  the  holy  communion,  before  they  had  shewed  suf- 
ficient repentance,  considering  that  other  offenders  were  forced 
to  stay  out  their  time,  and  that  they  made  not  their  public 
confession,  which  was  the  last  act  of  penitency,  till  their  life 
and  conversation  had  been  seen  into,  not  with  the  eye  of  au- 
ricular scrutiny,  but  of  pastoral  observation,  according  to  that 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  thirteen  years  being  set  for  the 
penitency  of  certain  offenders,  the  severity  of  this  decree  is 
Con.  Nic.   mitigated  with  special  caution  :  '^  That,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
Pro^fidoet  ™*"^  ^^  *^®  penitent,  and  the  manner  of  his  repentance,  is  to 
conTcr-       be  noted,  that  as  many  as  with  fears  and  tears  and  meekness, 
paniten-     and  the  exercise  of  good  works,  declared  themselves  to  be 
converts  indeed,  and  not  in  outward  appearance  only,  towards 
them  the  bishop  at  his.  discretion  might  use  more  lenity.^'    If 
j)e  Poeni-    the  couucil  of  Nicc  sufBce  not,  let  Gratian,  the  founder  of  the 
i.  cap.        canon  law,  expound  Cyprian,  who  sheweth,  that  the  stint  of 
ram.  time  iH  penitcucy  is  either  to  be  abridged  or  enlarged,  as  the 

Awbros.      penitent's  faith  and  behaviour  shall  give  occasion.     "I  have 
ifblr        easilier   found  out  men    (saith   St.   Ambrose)  able  to  keep 

*^*^'  '°"  ■  "  Inspecta  vita  ejus  qui  agit  pcenitentiam." 
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themselves  free  froai  crimes,  than  conformable  to  the  rules  book  vi. 

which  in  penitency  they  should  observe.'^  St.  Gregory,  bishop '■ — '~~ 

of  Nice,  complaineth  and  inveigheth  bitterly  against  them, 
who  in  the  time  of  their  penitency  lived  even  as  they  had 
done  always  before :  '^  Their  countenance  as  cheerful,  their  crep- 

.        .  ,  .  NyM.  Orat. 

attire  as  neat,  their  diet  as  costly,  and  their  sleep  as  secure  as  <"  ®^  ^^! 

.  ,  -I  •!  •        alios  acerhe 

ever,  their  worldly  business  purposely  followed,  to  exile  pensive  indicant, 
thoughts  from  their  minds,  repentance  pretended,  but  indeed  E-  ^^{^\ 
nothing  less  expressed/'*     These  were  the  inspections  of  life, 
whereunto  St.  Cyprian  alludeth;  as  for  auricular  examinations, 
he  knew  them  not. 

Were  the  Fathers  then  without  use  of  private  confession  as 
long  as  public  was  in  use!  I  affirm  no  such  thing.  The  first  and 
ancientest  that  mentioneth  this  confession  is  Origen,  by  whom 
it  may  seem  that  men,  being  loth  to  present  rashly  themselves 
and  their  faults  unto  the  view  of  the  whole  Church,  thought  it 
best  to  unfold  first  their  minds  to  some  one  special  man  of  the 
clergy,  which  might  either  help  them  himself,  or  refer  them 
to  a  higher  court,  if  need  were.     "  Be  therefore  circumspect  ori«jn. 
(saith  Origen)  in  making  choice  of  the  party  to  whom  thou  »*▼»»• 
meanest  to  confess  thy  sin ;  know  thy  physician  before  thou 
use  him ;  if  he  find  thy  malady  such  as  needeth  to  be  made 
public,  that  others  may  be  the  better  by  it,  and  thyself  sooner 
helped,  his  counsel  must  be  obeyed.'^     That  which  moved  sin- 
ners thus  voluntarily  to  detect  themselves  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  was  fear  to  receive  with  other  Christian  men  the 
mysteries  of  heayenly  grace,  till  God's  appointed  stewards  and 
ministers  did  judge  them  worthy.     It  is  in  this  respect  that 
St.  Ambrose  findeth  fault  with  certain  men  which  sought  im- 
position of  penance,  and  were  not  willing  to  wait  their  time, 
but  would   be   presently  admitted   communicants.     *"  Such  Ambroa. 
people  (saith  he)  do  seek,  by  so  rash  and  preposterous  desires,  tentia,  i.  u. 
rather  to  bring  the  priest  into  bonds  than  to  loose  themselves.**"  ^"^JJjJ** 
In  this  respect  it  is  that  St.  Augustine  hath  likewise  said,  ^^®™-^ 
"  When  the  wound  of  sin  is  so  wide,  and  the  disease  so  far 
gone,  that  the  medicinable  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  may 
not  be  touched,  men  are  by  the  bishop'^s  authority  to  sequester 
themselves  from  the  altar,  till  such  time  as  they  have  repented, 
and  be  after  reconciled  by  the  same  authority.'** 

•  "  Si  non  tarn  bc  solvere  cupiunt  quam  Sacerdotem  ligare.*' 
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Book  Yi.       Furthermore,  becaase  the  knowledge  how  to  handle  onr  own 
'■ — '—  sores  is  no  vulgar  and  common  art,  but  we  either  carry  to- 
wards ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  an  over-soft  and  gentle 
hand,  fearful  of  touching  too  near  the  quick ;  or  else,  endea- 
vouring not  to  be  partial,  we  fall  into  timorous  scrupulosities, 
and  sometimes  into  those  extreme  discomforts  of  mind,  from 
which  we  hardly  do  ever  lift  up  our  heads  again;  men  thought 
it  the  safest  way  to  disclose  their  secret  faults,  and  to  crave 
imposition  of  penance  from  them  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  left  in  his  Church  to  be  spiritual  and  ghostly  physicians, 
the  guides  and  pastors  of  redeemed  souls,  whose  office  doth 
not  only  consist  in  general  persuasions  unto  amendment  of  life, 
but  also  in  private  particular  cure  of  diseased  minds. 
Horn.  Ae         How^socvcr  the  Novatianists  presume  to  plead  against  the 
tia  NiuiT.    Church  (saith  Salvianus)  that  "  every  man  ought  to  be  his 
par.  i.        own  penitentiary,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  exercise, 
but  not  of  the  Ohurch'*s  authority  to  impose  or  proscribe, 
repentance  ;^  the  truth  is  otherwise,  the  best  and  strongest  of 
fibid.]        us  may  need,  in  such  cases,  direction :  "  What  doth  the  Church 
in  giving  penance,  but  shew  the  remedies  which  sin  requireth  ? 
or  what  do  we  in  receiving  the  same,  but  fiilfil  her  precepts! 
what  else  but  sue  unto  God  with  tears  and  fasts,  that  his 
merciful  ears  may  be  opened  f^     St.  Augustine^s  exhortation 
Atig.  Horn,  is  directly  to  the  same  purpose ;  '^  Let  every  man  whilst  he 
[i.  Serm.     hath  time  judge  himself,  and  change  his  life  of  his  own  accord; 
».  o]ci;u-    and  when  this  is  resolved,  let  him,  from  the  disposers  of  the 
diati.  c.     holy  sacraments,^  learn  in  what  manner  he  is  to  pacify  God's 
displeasure.^^     But  the  greatest  thing  which  made  men  for- 
ward and  willing,  upon  their  knees,  to  confess  whatsoever  they 
had  committed  against  God,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  withheld 
from  the  same  with  any  fear  of  disgrace,  contempt,  or  obloquy, 
which  might  ensue,  was  their  fervent  desire  to  be  helped  and 
Jam.  T.  16.  assisted  with  the  prayers  of  God^s  saints.     Wherein,  as  St. 
James  doth  exhort  unto  mutual  confession,  alleging  this  only 
for  a  reason,  that  just  men'^s  devout  prayers  are  of  great  avail 
with  God :  so  it  hath  been  heretofore  the  use  of  penitents  for 
that  intent  to  unburden  their  minds,  even  to  private  persons, 
c^\!^'     *"^  ^®  crave  their  prayers.     Whereunto  Cassianus  alluding, 
^  ^'  counselleth :  '^  That  if  men  possessed  with  dulness  of  spirit  be 
*  '^  A  prepositis  sacramentonim  accipiat  ntisfactioniB  suk  moditm.*' 
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themselires  unapt  to  do  that  which  is  required,  they  should  ia  book  vi. 
meek  affection  seek  health  at  the  least  by  good  and  virtuous        '~^— 
men'^s  prayers  unto  God  for  them/^     And  to  the  same  effect 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nice:  '^Humble  thyself,  and  take  unto  crep. n^m. 
tbee  such  of  thy  brethren  as  are  of  one  mind,  and  do  bear  kind  %8q?u^im 
affection  towards  thee,  that  they  may  together  mourn  andjudicaut. 
labour  for  thy  deliverance.     Shew  me  thy  bitter  and  abundant  137  ]  °'  ^* 
tears,  that  I  may  blend  my  own  with  them.'' 

But  because  of  all  men  there  is  or  should  be  none  in  that 
respect  more  fit  for  troubled  and  distressed  minds  to  repair 
auto  than  God's  ministers,  he  proceedeth  further :  '^  Make  the  [ii>i«iJ 
priest,  as  a  father,  partaker  of  thy  affliction  and  grief;  be  bold 
to  impart  unto  him  the  things  that  are  most  secret,  he  will 
have  care  both  of  thy  safety  and  of  thy  credit." 

"  Confession  (saith  Leo)  is  first  to  be  offered  to  God,  and  Lco  Ep.  so. 
then  to  the  priest,  as  to  one  which  maketh  supplication  for  the  zva^^^* 
sins  of  penitent  offenders."     Suppose  we,  that  men  would  ever  a  drat  de 
have  been  easily  drawn,  much  less  of  their  own  accord  have  c.  sumcit.' 
come,  auto  public  confession,  whereby  they  knew  they  should 
sound  the  trumpet  of  their  own  disgrace ;  would  they  willingly 
have  done  this,  which  naturally  all  men  are  loth  to  do,  but  for 
the  singular  trust  and  confidence  which  they  had  in  the  public 
prayers  of  God's  Church !   "  Let  thy  mother,  the   Church,  Ambr.  ?.  ii. 
weep  for  thee,  (saith  Ambrose,)  let  her  wash  and  bathe  thy  c.  10. 
&ults  with  her  tears :  our  Lord  doth  love  that  many  should 
become  suppliant  for  one."   In  like  sort,  long  before  him,  Ter- 
tuUian :  "  Some  few  assembled  make  a  Church,  and  the  Church  Tertnii. 
is  as  Christ  himself;  when  thou  dost  therefore  put  forth  thy  [c  10.] 
hands  to  the  knees  of  thy  brethren,  thou  touchest  Christ,  it  is 
Christ  unto  whom  thou  art  a  supplicant :  so  when  they  pour 
oQt  tears  over  them,  it  is  even  Christ  that  taketh  compassion ; 
Christ  which  prayeth  when  they  pray :  neither  can  that  easily 
be  denied,  for  which  the  Son  is  himself  contented  to  become  a 
suitor." 

Whereas  in  these  considerations,  therefore,  voluntary  peni- 
tents had  been  long  accustomed,  for  great  and  grievous  crimes, 
though  secret,  yet  openly  both  to  repent  and  confess  as  the 
canons  of  ancient  discipline  required  ;  the  Greek  Church  first, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  Latin,  altered  this  order,  judging  it 
sufficient  and  more  convenient,  that  such  offenders  should  do 
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Book  VI.  penaDce  and  make  confession  in  private  only.    The  cause  why 
i^  g    g^^  the  Latins  did,  Leo  declareth,  saying,  "Although  that  ripeness 
of  faith  be  commendable,  which  for  the  fear  of  God  doth  not 
fear  to  incur  shame  before  all  men  ;  yet  because  every  one's 
crimes  are  not  such,  that  it  can  be  free  and  safe  for  them  to 
make  publication  of  all  things  wherein  repentance  is  necessary; 
let  a  custom,  so  unfit  to  be  kept,  be  abrogated,  lest  many  for- 
bear to  use  remedies  of  penitency,  whilst  they  either  blush  or 
are  afraid  to  acquaint  their  enemies  with  those  acts,  for  which 
the  laws  may  take  hold  upon  them.     Besides,  it  shall  win  the 
more  to  repentance,  if  the  consciences  of  sinners  be  not  emptied 
into  the  people'^s  ears/'    And  to  this  only  cause  doth  Sozomen 
impute  the  change  which  the  Grecians  made,   by  ordaining 
tliroughout  all  churches  certain  penitentiaries  to  take  the  con- 
fessions, and  appoint  the  penances  of  secret  offenders.  Socrates 
(for  this  also  may  be  true,  that  more  inducements  than  one 
did  set  forward  an  alteration  so  generally  made)  af&rmeth  the 
Grecians  (and  not  unlikely)  to  have  specially  respected  therein 
the  occasion,  which  the  Novatianists  took  at  the  multitude  of 
public  penitents,  to  insult  over  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
against  which  they  still  cried  out  wheresoever  they  had  time 
and  place,  "  He  that  sheweth  sinners  favour,  doth  but  teach 
the  innocent  to  sin :''  and  therefore  they  themselves  admitted 
no  man  to  their  communion  upon  any  repentance  which  once 
was  known  to  have  offended  after  baptism,  making  sinners 
thereby  not  the  fewer,  but  the  closer  and  the  more  obdurate, 
how  fair  soever  their  pretence  might  seem. 

The  Grecians'  canon  for  some  one  presbyter  in  every  church 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  penitency,  and  to  receive  their  vo- 
luntary confessions  which  had  sinned  after  baptism,  continued 
in  force  for  the  space  of  above  one  hundred  years,  till  Nec- 
tarius,  and  the  bishops  of  churches  under  him,  began  a  second 
alteration,  abolishing  even  that  confession  which  their  peni- 
tentiaries took  in  private.  There  came  to  the  penitentiary  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople  a  certain  gentlewoman,  and  to 
him  she  made  particular  confession  of  her  faults  committed 
after  baptism,  whom  thereupon  he  advised  to  continue  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  that  as  with  tongue  she  had  acknowledged 
her  sins,  so  there  might  appear  likewise  in  her  some  work 
worthy  of  repentance :  but  the  gentlewoman  goeth  forward, 
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and  detecteth  herself  of  a  crime,  whereby  the  j  were  forced  to  book  vi. 

disrobe  an  ecclesiastical  person,  that  is,  to  degrade  a  deacon ■ — -— 

of  the  same  Church.  When  the  matter  by  this  mean  came  to 
public  notice,  the  people  were  in  a  kind  of  tumult  offended, 
sot  only  at  that  which  was  done,  but  much  more,  because  the 
Charch  should  thereby  endure  open  infamy  and  scorn.  The 
clergy  was  perplexed  and  altogether  doubtful  what  way  to 
take,  till  one  Eudsemon,  born  in  Alexandria,  but  at  that  time 
a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  considering  that 
the  cause  of  voluntary  confession,  whether  public  or  private, 
was  especially  to  seek  the  Church's  aid,  as  hath  been  before 
declared,  lest  men  should  either  not  communicate  with  others, 
or  wittingly  hazard  their  souls  if  so  be  they  did  communicate, 
and  that  the  inconvenience  which  grew  to  the  whole  Church 
was  otherwise  exceeding  great,  but  especially  grievous  by  means 
of  so  manifold  offensive  detections,  which  must  needs  be  con- 
tinually more,  as  the  world  did  itself  wax  continually  worse, 
(for  antiquity,  together  with  the  gravity  and  severity  thereof, 
saith  Sozomen,  had  already  begun  by  little  and  little  to  de- 
generate into  loose  and  careless  living,  whereas  before  offences 
were  less,  partly  through  bashiiilness  in  them  which  open 
their  own  faults,  and  partly  by  means  of  their  great  austerity 
which  sate  as  judges  in  this  business,)  these  things  Eudsemon 
having  weighed  with  himself,  resolved  easily  the  mind  of 
Nectarius,  that  the  penitentiaries'  office  must  be  taken  away, 
and  for  participation  in  God's  holy  mysteries  every  man  be 
left  to  his  own  conscience;  which  was,  as  he  thought,  the 
onlj  means  to  free  the  Church  from  danger  of  obloquy  and 
disgrace.  "  Thus  much  (saith  Socrates)  I  am  the  bolder  to  i^ocr.  Hi.t. 
relate,  because  I  received  it  from  Eudsemon's  own  mouth,  to  t.  c  lo.  * 

fin  1 

whom  mine  answer  was  at  that  time.  Whether  your  counsel, 
sir,  have  been  for  the  Church's  good,  or  otherwise,  God 
knoweth.  But  I  see  you  have  given  occasion^  whereby  we 
shall  not  now  any  more  reprehend  one  another's  faults,  nor 
observe  that  apostolic  precept  which  saith.  Have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  be  ye  also 
reprovers  of  them."  With  Socrates,  Sozomen  both  agreeth  JSowm. 
in  the  occasion  of  abolishing  penitentiaries ;  and,  moreover,  f^^^^l'^ 
testifieth  also,  that  in  his  time,  living  with  the  younger  Theo- 
dosins,  the  same  abolition  did  still  continue,  and  that  the 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Boos  VI.  bishops  had  in  a  manner  every  where  followed  the  example 

■ — '—  given  them  by  Nectarius. 

Wherefore,  to  implead  the  truth  of  this  history,  cardinal 
Baronius  allegeth  that  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Eudaemon  were 
all  Novatianists ;  and  that  they  falsify  in  saying,  (for  so  they 
report,)  that  as  many  as  held  the  consubstantial  being  of 
Christ,  gave  their  assent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  fore-rehearsed 
oanon.  The  sam  is,  he  would  have  it  taken  for  a  fable,  and 
the  world  to  be  persuaded  that  Nectarius  did  never  any  such 
thing.  "Why  then  should  Socrates  first,  and  afterwards  So- 
zomen, publish  it  i  To  please  their  pew^fellows,  the  disciples 
of  Novatian !  A  poor  gratification,  and  they  very  silly  fHends 
that  would  take  lies  for  good  turns.  For  the  more  acceptable 
the  matter  was,  being  deemed  true,  the  less  they  must  needs 
(when  they  found  the  contrary)  either  credit,  or  afiect  him 
which  had  deceived  them.  Notwithstanding,  we  know  that 
joy  and  gladness,  rising  from  false  information,  do  not  only 
make  men  so  forward  to  believe  that  which  they  first  hear, 
but  also  apt  to  scholy  upon  it,  and  to  report  as  true  whatsoever 
they  wish  were  true.  But  so  far  is  Socrates  from  any  such 
purpose,  that  the  fact  of  Nectarius,  which  others  did  both  Hke 
and  follow,  he  doth  disallow  and  reprove.  His  speech  to  En- 
dffimon,  before  set  down,  is  proof  sufiicient  that  he  writeth 
nothing  but  what  was  famously  known  to  all,  and  what  him- 
self did  wish  had  been  otherwise.  As  for  Sozomen^s  corre- 
spondency with  heretics,  having  shewed  to  what  end  the 
Church  did  first  ordain  penitentiaries,  he  addeth  immediately, 
that  Novatianists,  which  had  no  care  of  repentance,  could 
have  no  need  of  this  office.     Are  these  the  words  of  a  friend 


'  ''  Tanta  hiec  Socrati  testanti  prsestanda  est  fides,  quanta  cseteris  htereticis  de  sou 
dogmatibuB  tractantibus ;  quippe  NovatianuB  secta  cam  fueiit,  qnam  vere  ac  sincere 
heec  Bcripaerit  adyersiu  pcenitentiam  in  Eodesia  administrari  solitam,  quemlibet  credo 
posse  fiurile  judicare,"    Baron,  vol.  i.  An.  Chr.  66.  [c.  26.] 

**  Sozomenum  eandem  prorsus  causam  fovisse  certum  est  Nee  Endsmoncm  ilium 
alium  quam  Novatianae  sectse  hominem  faisse  credendum  est.*^     Ibidem. 

^  Sacerdos  ille  merito  a  Nectario  est  gradu  amotUB  officioque  depositus,  quo  fecto 
Noyatiani  (ut  mos  est  hsreticonim)  qnamcunque  licet  leyem,  ut  sinceris  dogmatibas 
detrahant,  accipere  ausi  occasionem,  non  tantum  presbyterum  poenitendarium  in  ordi- 
nem  redactum,  sed  et  pcenitentiam  ipsam  una  cum  eo  fuisse  proscriptam,  calumuiose 
admodum  conclaraarunt,  cum  tamen  ilia  potius  theatralis  fieri  interdum  solita  peccato- 
rum  fuerit  abrogata.'*     Ibidem,  [c.  33.] 
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or  enemy?    Besides,  in  the  entrance  of  that  whole  narration,  book  vi. 
"  Not  to  sin  (saith  he)  at  all,  would  require  a  nature  more - 

_,.,.  [Lib.  Tii. 

divine  than  ours  is:  bat  God  hath  commanded  to  pardon c  10-] 
sinners;    yea,   although  thej  transgress  and   offend  often."*^ 
Gould  there  be  any  thing  spoken  more  directly  opposite  to 
the  doctrine  of  Novatian!    Eudsemon  was  presbyter  under 
Nectarins. 

To  Noyatianists  the  emperor  gaye  liberty  of  using  their  re- 
ligion quietly  by  themselves,  under  a  bishop  of  their  own, 
even  within  the  city,  for  that  they  stood  with  the  Church  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith  against  all  other  heretics  besides. 
Had  therefore  Eudsemon  fayoured  their  heresy,  their  camps 
were  not  pitched  so  far  off  but  he  might  at  all  times  haye 
found  easy  access  unto  them.  Is  there  any  man  that  hath 
lived  with  him,  and  hath  touched  him  that  way !  if  not,  why 
suspect  we  him  more  than  Nectarins!  Their  report,  touching 
Grecian  catholic  bishops,  who  gaye  approbation  to  that  which 
was  done,  and  did  also  the  like  themselves  in  their  own 
churches,  we  haye  no  reason  to  discredit  without  some  mani- 
fest and  clear  evidence  brought  against  it.  For  of  catholic 
bishops,  no  likelihood  but  that  their  greatest  respect  to  Nec- 
tarius,  a  man  honoured  in  those  parts  no  less  than  the  bishop 
of  Rome  himself  in  the  western  churches,  brought  them  both 
easily  and  speedily  unto  conformity  with  him ;  Arians,  Euno- 
mians,  Apollinarians,  and  the  rest  that  stood  divided  from  the 
Church,  held  their  penitentiaries  as  before.  Noyatianists  from 
the  beginning  had  never  any,  because  their  opinion  touching 
penitency  was  against  the  practice  of  the  Church  therein,  and 
a  cause  why  they  seyered  themselyes  from  the  Church :  so 
that  the  yery  state  of  things,  as  they  then  stood,  giyeth  great 
show  of  probability  to  his  speech,  who  hath  affirmed,  "  That  g?^*- 
they  only  which  held  the  Son  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  eccIcs. 

"  .  .  .  •  ,  1.  v.  c.  IB.] 

and  Noyatianists  which  joined  with  them  in  the  same  opinion, 
had  no  penitentiaries  in  their  churches,  the  rest  retained 
them.*"  By  this  it  appeareth,  therefore,  how  Baronius,  finding 
the  relation  plain,  that  Nectarins  did  abolish  eyen  those  pri- 
vate secret  confessions  which  the  people  had  been  before  ac- 
customed to  make  to  him  that  was  penitentiary,  laboureth 
what  he  may  to  discredit  the  authors  of  the  report,  and  leave 
it  imprinted  in  men's  minds,  that  whereas  Nectarins  did  but 
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Boo*  VI.  abrogate  public  confession,  Novatianists  have  maliciously  forged 
—  -  -  the  abolition  of  private;  as  if  the  odds  between  these  two 
were  so  great  in  the  balance  of  their  judgment,  which  equally 
hated  or  contemned  both,  or,  as  if  it  were  not  more  clear  than 
light,  that  the  first  alteration  which  established  penitentiaries 
took  away  the  burden  of  public  confession  in  that  kind  of 
penitents;  and,  therefore,  the  second  must  either  abrogate 
private,  or  nothing. 

Cardinal  Beliarmine,  therefore,  finding  that  against  the 
writers  of  the  history  it  is  but  in  vain  to  stand  upon  so  doubt- 
ful terms  and  exceptions,  endeavoureth  mightily  to  prove,  even 
by  their  report,  no  other  confession  taken  away  than  public, 
which  penitentiaries  used  in  private  to  impose  upon  public 
rBeiiarm.  offenders :  "  For  why !  It  is  (saith  he)  very  certain,  that  the 
1.  iii.  c.  i4.j  name  of  penitents  in  the  Fathers'  writings  signifieth  only 
public  penitents ;  certain,  that  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the 
rest  was  more  than  one  could  possibly  have  done;  certain, 
that  Sozomen,  to  shew  how  the  Latin  Church  retained  in  his 
time  what  the  Greek  had  clean  cast  off,  declareth  the  whole 
order  of  public  penitency  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of 
private  he  maketh  no  mention.'"  And,  in  these  considerations, 
Beliarmine  will  have  it  the  meaning  of  both  Socrates  and  So- 
zomen, that  the  former  episcopal  constitution,  which  first  did 
erect  penitentiaries,  could  not  concern  any  other  ofienders 
than  such  as  publicly  had  sinned  after  baptism;  that  only 
they  were  prohibited  to  come  to  the  holy  communion,  except 
they  did  first  in  secret  confess  all  their  sins  to  the  penitentiary, 
by  his  appointment  openly  acknowledge  their  open  crimes,  and 
do  public  penance  for  them ;  that  whereas,  before  Novatian'^s 
uprising,  no  man  was  constrainable  to  confess  publicly  any 
sin,  this  canon  enforced  public  offenders  thereunto,  till  such 
time  as  Nectarius  thought  good  to  extinguish  the  practice 
thereof. 

Let  us  examine,  therefore,  these  subtle  and  fine  conjectures, 
whether  they  be  able  to  hold  the  touch.  "  It  seemeth  good 
(saith  Socrates)  to  put  down  the  oflice  of  these  priests  which 
had  charge  of  penitency;  what  charge  that  was,  the  kinds  of 
penitency  then  usual  must  make  manifest.*"*  There  is  often 
speech  in  the  Fathers^  writings,  in  their  books  frequent  men- 

•  Tohs  ^h  rris  fitrayolas  ir«pic\ciy  wptv^vrdpovs.     [Hitt.  Eccles.  1.  v.  c.  19.] 
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tion  of  penitency,  exercised  withiD  the  chambers  of  our  heart,  Booa  vi. 

and  seen  of  God,  and  not  communicated  to  any  other,  the '"~ 

whole  charge  of  which  penitency  is  imposed  of  Grod,  and  doth 
rest  upon  the  sinner  himself.  But  if  penitents  in  secret,  being 
guilty  of  crimes  whereby  they  knew  they  had  made  themselves 
unfit  guests  for  the  table  of  our  Lord,  did  seek  direction  for 
their  better  performance  of  that  which  should  set  them  clear, 
it  was  in  this  case  the  penitentiary^s  office  to  take  their  con- 
fessions, to  advise  them  the  best  way  he  could  for  their  souls^ 
good,  to  admonish  them,  to  counsel  them,  but  not  to  lay  upon 
them  more  than  private  penance.  As  for  notorious  wicked 
persons,  whose  crimes  were  known,  to  convict,  judge,  and 
punish  them  was  the  office  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory; 
penitentiaries  had  their  institution  to  another  end.  But  un- 
less we  imagine  that  the  ancient  time  knew  no  other  repent- 
ance than  public,  or  that  they  had  little  occasion  to  speak  of 
any  other  repentance,  or  else  that  in  speaking  thereof  they 
used  continually  some  other  name,  and  not  the  name  of  re- 
pentance, whereby  to  express  private  penitency,  how  standeth 
it  with  reason,  that  whensoever  they  write  of  penitents,  it 
should  be  thought  they  meant  only  public  penitents?  The 
truth  is,  they  handle  all  three  kinds,  but  private  and  voluntary 
repentance  much  oftener,  as  being  of  far  more  general  use ; 
whereas  public  was  but  incident  unto  few,  and  not  oftener  than 
once  incident  unto  any.  Howbeit,  because  they  do  not  dis- 
tinguish one  kind  of  penitency  from  another  by  difference  of 
names^  our  safest  way  for  construction  is  to  follow  circumstance 
of  matter,  which  in  this  narration  will  not  yield  itself  appliable 
only  unto  public  penance,  do  what  they  can  that  would  so 
expound  it. 

They  boldly  and  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man  being 
compellable  to  confess  pubUcly  any  sin  before  Novatian's  time, 
the  end  of  instituting  penitentiaries  afterwards  in  the  Church 
was,  that  by  them  men  might  be  constrained  unto  public  con- 
fession. Is  there  any  record  in  the  world  which  doth  testify 
this  to  be  true  ?  There  is  that  testifieth  the  plain  contrary : 
for  Sozomen,  declaring  purposely  the  cause  of  their  institution, 
saith,  "  That  whereas  men  openly  craving  pardon  at  God's  [f^^®"- 
hands,  (for  public  confession,  the  last  act  of  penitency,  was  ^ifj;'iJ;j 
always  made  in  the  form  of  a  contrite  prayer  unto  God,)  it 
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B00&  Yi.  could  not  be  ayoided,  but  they  must  withal  confess  what  their 

'' — ^  offences  were/'     This  in  the  opinion  of  their  prelate,  seemed 

from  the  first  beginning  (as  we  may  probably  think)  to  be 
somewhat  burdensome;  that  men,  whose  crimes  were  un- 
known, should  blaze  their  own  faults,  as  it  were,  on  the 
stage,  acquainting  all  the  people  with  whatsoever  they  had 
done  amiss.  And,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
they  laid  the  charge  upon  one  only  priest,  chosen  out  of  such 
as  were  of  best  conversation,  a  silent  and  a  discreet  man,  to 
whom  they  which  had  offended  might  resort,  and  lay  open 
their  lives.  He,  according  to  the  quality  of  every  one^s  trans- 
gressions, appointed  what  they  should  do  or  suffer,  and  left 
them  to  execute  it  upon  themselves.  Can  we  wish  a  more 
direct  and  evident  testimony,  that  the  office  here  spoken  of 
was  to  ease  voluntary  penitents  from  the  burden  of  public 
confessions,  and  not  to  constrain  notorious  offenders  there- 
unto \  That  such  offenders  were  not  compellable  to  open  con- 
fessions till  Novatian's  time,  that  is  to  say,  till  after  the  days 
of  persecution  under  Decius  the  emperor,  they  of  all  men 
should  not  so  peremptorily  avouch;  with  whom,  if  Fabiau, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  first  year  of 
Decius,  be  of  any  authority  and  credit,  it  must  enforce  them 
to  reverse  their  sentence;  his  words  are  so  plain  and  clear 
Fab.  Dc-  against  them.  "  For  such  as  commit  those  crimes,  whereof 
torn.  i.  the  Apostle  hath  said.  They  that  do  them  shall  never  inherit 
3M.  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  (saith  he)  be  forced  unto  amend- 

ment, because  they  slip  down  into  hell,  if  ecclesiastical  autho- 
'  rity  stay  them  not.''  Their  conceit  of  impossibility,  that  one 
man  should  suffice  to  take  the  general  charge  of  penitency  in 
such  a  church  as  Constantinople,  hath  risen  from  a  mere  er- 
roneous supposal,  that  the  ancient  manner  of  private  confession 
was  like  the  shrift  at  this  day  usual  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
which  tieth  all  men  at  one  certain  time  to  make  confession ; 
whereas  confession  was  then  neither  looked  for,  till  men  did  offer 
it,  nor  offered  for  the  most  part  by  any  other  than  such  as  were 
guilty  of  heinous  transgressions,  nor  to  them  any  time  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Finally,  the  drift  which  Sozomen  had  in  re- 
lating the  discipline  of  Rome,  and  the  form  of  public  penitency 
there  retained  even  till  his  time,  is  not  to  signify  that  only 
public  confession  was  abrogated  by  Nectarius,  but  that  the 
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west  or  Latin  Church  held  still  one  and  the  same  order  from  book  vf. 

Ch.  It. 

the  rery  beginning,  and  had  not,  as  the  Greek,  first  cut  off ^— ^ 

pnblic  Toluntary  confession  by  ordaining,  and  then  private  by 
removing  penitentiaries. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude,  it  standeth,  I  hope,  very  plain 
and  clear,  first,  against  the  one  cardinal,  that  Nectarius  did 
truly  abrogate  confession  in  such  sort  as  the  ecclesiastical 
history  hath  reported ;  and,  secondly,  as  clear  against  them 
both,  that  it  was  not  public  confession  only  which  Nectarius 
did  abolish. 

The  paradox  in  maintenance  whereof  Hessels  wrote  pur- 
posely a  book  touching  this  argument,  to  shew  that  Nectarius 
did  but  put  the  penitentiary  from  his  office,  and  not  take 
away  the  office  itself,*  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  advice  which 
£udaemon  gave,  of  leaving  the  people  from  that  time  forward 
to  their  own  consciences ;  repugnant  to  the  conference  between 
Socrates  and  Eudsemon,  wherein  complaint  is  made  of  some 
inconvenience  which  the  want  of  the  office  would  breed; 
finally,  repugnant  to  that  which  the  history  declareth  con^ 
ceming  other  churches,  which  did  as  Nectarius  had  done 
before  them,  not  in  deposing  the  same  man,  (for  that  was 
impossible,)  but  in  removing  the  same  office  out  of  their 
churches,  which  Nectarius  had  banished  from  his.  For  which 
cause,  Bellarmine  doth  well  reject  the  opinion  of  Hessels,  how- 
soever it  please  Pamelius  to  admire  it  as  a  wonderftil  happy 
invention.  But  in  sum,  they  are  all  gravelled,  no  one  of  them 
able  to  go  smoothly  away,  and  to  satisfy  either  others  or  him- 
self with  his  own  conceit  concerning  Nectarius. 

Only  in  this  they  are  stiff,  that  auricular  confession  Nectarius 
did  not  abrogate,  lest  if  so  much  should  be  acknowledged,  it 
might  enforce  them  to  grant  that  the  Greek  Church  at  that 
time  held  not  confession,  as  the  Latin  now  doth,  to  be  the 
part  of  a  sacrament  instituted  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Ghrist, 
which  therefore  the  Church  till  the  world's  end  hath  no  power 
to  alter.  Yet  seeing  that  as  long  as  public  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  private  crimes  did  continue  in  either  church,  (as  in  the 

'  ^  Nee  est  quod  sibi  blandiantur  iUi  de  £Eu:to  Nectarii,  cum  id  potiuB  secretomm 
peocBtonim  confesdonem  comprobety  etnon  aliud  quam  preflbyterum  poenitentialem 
illo  officio  suo  moTerit ;  uti  ampliatime  deducit  D.  JofaanneB  Haseelua.**  PamieL  in 
Cjpr.  libu  de  annot  98.  et  in  lib.  TertuU.  de  Poenit  annot  1. 
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Book  VI.  ODB  it  rcmaineth  not  much  above  two  hundred  years,  in  the 
other  about  four  hundred,)  the  only  acts  of  such  repentance 
were,  first,  the  oflfender's  intimation  of  those  crimes  to  some 
one  presbyter,  for  which  imposition  of  penance  was  sought ; 
secondly,  the  undertaking  of  penance  imposed  by  the  bishop ; 
thirdly,  after  the  same  performed  and  ended,  open  confession 
to  God  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Church;  whereupon, 
fourthly,  ensued  the  prayer  of  the  Church ;  fifthly,  then  the 
bishop^s  imposition  of  hands;  and  so,  sixthly,  the  party"'s  recon- 
ciliation or  restitution  to  his  former  right  in  the  holy  sacrament: 
I  would  gladly  know  of  them  which  make  only  private  confes- 
sion a  part  of  their  sacrament  of  penance,  how  it  could  be  so 
in  those  times.  For  where  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  mi- 
nistered, they  hold  that  confession  to  be  sacramental  which 
he  receiveth  who  must  absolve ;  whereas  during  the  fore-re- 
hearsed manner  of  penance,  it  can  nowhere  be  shewed,  that 
the  priests  to  whom  secret  information  was  given  did  reconcile 
or  absolve  any;  for  how  could  he,  when  public  confession  was 
to  go  before  reconciliation,  and  reconciliation  likewise  in  public 
thereupon  to  ensue  I  So  that  if  they  did  account  any  confes- 
sion sacramental,  it  was  surely  public,  which  is  now  abolished  in 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  as  for  that  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  doth  so  esteem,  the  ancients  neither  had  it  in  such  esti- 
mation, nor  thought  it  to  be  of  so  absolute  necessity  for  the 
taking  away  of  sin. 

But  (for  any  thing  that  I  could  ever  observe  out  of  them) 
although  not  only  in  crimes  open  and  notorious,  which 
made  men  unworthy  and  incapable  of  holy  mysteries,  their 
discipline  required  first  public  penance,  and  then  granted  that 
which  St.  Jerome  mentioneth,  saying,  "  The  priest  layeth  hiu 
hand  upon  the  penitent,  and  by  invocation  entreateth  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  return  to  him  again ;  and  so,  after  having 
enjoined  solemnly  all  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  reconcileth 
to  the  altar  him  who  was  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  his  flesh,  that  his  spirit  might  be  safe  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord.''* — Although  I  say  not  only  in  such  offences  being 
famously  known  to  the  world,  but  also,  if  the  same  were  com- 

*  '*  Sacerdos  imponit  manum  subjecto,  reditum  Spiritus  Soncti  invocat,  atque  its 
eum,  qui  tiaditus  faerat  Satanse  in  interitum  carnis,  ut  Spiritus  salvus  fieret,  indicta  io 
populum  oratione,  altari  reconciliat"    Hier.  advers.  Lucif.  [§.  5.  col.  291.  vol  iv.] 
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milted  secretly,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  both  that  Biwk  vi. 

private  intimation  should  be  given  and  public  confession  made 

thereof;  in  which  respect  whereas  all  men  did  willingly  the 
one,  hut  would  as  willingly  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  other  had  they  known  how ;  "  Is  it  tolerable  (saith  St.  Jjj^j  ^? 
Ambrose)  that  to  sue  to  God  thou  shouldst  be  ashamed,  ^-  ^^' 
which  blushest  not  to  seek  and  sue  unto  man  ?  Should  it 
grieve  thee  to  be  a  suppliant  to  him  from  whom  thou  canst 
not  possibly  hide  thyself;  when  to  open  thy  sins  to  him,  from 
whom,  if  thou  wouldst,  thou  mightest  conceal  them,  it  doth 
not  any  thing  at  all  trouble  thee  i  This  thou  art  loth  to  do  in 
the  Church,  where,  all  being  sinners,  nothing  is  more  oppro- 
brious indeed  than  concealment  of  sin,  the  most  humble  the 
best  thought  of,  and  the  lowliest  accounted  the  justest.*"  All 
this  notwithstanding,  we  should  do  them  very  great  wrong  to 
&ther  any  such  opinion  upon  them,  as  if  they  did  teach  it  a 
thing  impossible  for  any  sinner  to  reconcile  himself  unto  God 
without  confession  unto  the  priest.         • 

Would  Chrysostom,*  thus  persuaded,  have  said,  **  Let  the 
inquiry  and  punishment  of  thy  offences  be  made  in  thy  own 
thoughts ;  let  the  tribunal  whereat  thou  arraignest  thyself  be 
without  witness;  let  God,  and  only  God,  see  thee  and  thy 
confession!'' 

Would  Cassianus,  so  believing,  have  given  counsel,  '^  That  caman. 
if  aDy  were  withheld  by  bashiulness  from  discovering  their  c.\.* 
&ults  to  men,  they  should  be  so  much  the  more  instant  and 
constant  in  opening  them  by  supplication  to  God  himself,  whose 
Wont  is  to  help  without  publication  of  men's  shame,  and  not  to 
upbraid  them  when  he  pardoneth !" 

Finally,  would  Prosper,  settled  in  this  opinion,  have  made 
it,  as  touching  reconciliation  to  God,  a  matter  indifferent, 
"Whether  men  of  ecclesiastical  order  did  detect  their  crimes  rr°^*"<*' 
by  confession,  or  leaving  the  world  ignorant  thereof,  would  tempL  i.  ii. 
separate  voluntarily  themselves  for  a  time  from  the  altar, 
though  not  in  affection,  yet  in  execution  of  their  ministry,  and 
80  bewail  their  corrupt  life !"  Would  he  have  willed  them  as 
he  doth  "  to  make  bold  of  it,  that  the  favour  of  God  being 

*  Chryi.  Horn,  flcpl  fierayolas  Kcd  i^ofio\oyf{afws.  Tlap^  ro7s  Xoyurfiois  ywivdn 
T»r  rwwKiiiiiu\jiiUifwv  ^  i^4rwriSy  itfidprvpotf  llirrco  rh  Zucturrfiptoy  S  9ths  dpdrta 
Mwos  i^QiioKoyo^fi€voy, 
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Book  VI.  either  way  recovered  by  frnits  of  forcible  repentance,  they 
— •  should  not  only  receive  whatsoever  they  had  lost  by  sin,  but 

also,  after  this  their  new  enfranchisement,  aspire  to  endless  joys 
of  that  supernal  city  T^  To  conclude,  we  every  where  find  the 
use  of  confession,  especially  public,  allowed  of  and  commended 
by  the  Fathers ;  but  that  extreme  and  rigorous  necessity  of 
auricular  and  private  confession,  which  is  at  this  day  so 
mightily  upheld  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  find  not.  First, 
it  was  not  then  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  God'^s  Church,  as  of 
the  papacy  at  this  present.  Secondly,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  sin  after  baptism  is  sacramental  penitency.  Thirdly,  that 
confession  in  secret  is  an  essential  part  thereof.  Fourthly, 
that  God  himself  cannot  now  forgive  sin  without  the  priest. 
That,  because  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  priest  must  arise 
from  confession  in  the  offenders,  therefore  to  confess  unto  him 
is  a  matter  of  such  necessity,  as  being  not  either  in  deed,  or, 
at  the  least,  in  desire  performed,  excludeth  utterly  from  all 
pardon,  and  must  consequently  in  Scripture  be  commanded 
wheresoever  any  promise  of  forgiveness  is  made.  No,  no; 
these  opinions  have  youth  in  their  countenance,  antiquity  knew 
them  not,  it  never  thought  nor  dreamed  of  them. 

But  to  let  pass  the  papacy.  Forasmuch  as  repentance  doth 
import  alteration  within  the  mind  of  a  sinful  man,  whereby, 
through  the  power  of  God's  most  gracious  and  blessed  Spirit, 
he  seeth  and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  acknowledgeth  former 
offences  committed  against  God,  hath  them  in  utter  detesta- 
tion, seeking  pardon  for  them  in  such  sort  as  a  Christian  should 
do,  and  with  a  resolute  purpose  settleth  himself  to  avoid  them, 
leading,  as  near  as  God  shall  assist  him,  for  ever  after,  an  un- 
spotted life ;  and  in  the  order  (which  Christian  religion  hath 
taught  for  procurement  of  God's  mercy  towards  sinners)  con- 
CaiT.  Inst,  fession  is  acknowledged  a  principal  duty,  yea,  in  some  cases^ 
^il  '  confession  to  man,  not  to  God  only:  it  is  not  in  reformed 
churches  denied  by  the  learneder  sort  of  divines,  but  that  even 
this  confession,  cleared  from  all  errors,  is  both  lawM  and  be- 
hoveful  for  God's  people. 

Confession  by  man  being  either  private  or  public,  private 
confession  to  the  minister  alone  touching  secret  crimes,  or  ab- 
solution thereupon  ensuing,  as  the  one,  so  the  other  is  neither 
practised  by  the  French  discipline,  nor  used  in  any  of  those 
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churches  which  have  been  cast  by  the  French  mould.     Open  bookyi. 

confession  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation — -- 

by  notorious  malefactors  they  hold  necessary;  howbeit  not 
necessary  towards  the  remission  of  sins,*  but  only  in  some  sort 
to  content  the  Church,  and  that  one  man^s  repentance  may 
seem  to  strengthen  many,  which  before  have  been  weakened  by 
one  man^s  fall. 

Saxonians  and  Bohemians  in  their  discipline  constrain  no  Harm. 
man  to  open  confession.     Their  doctrine  is,  that  whose  faults  ym-  ex  5. 
hare  been  public,  and  thereby  scandalous  unto  the  world,  few-  bo- 
such,  when  God  giveth  them  the  spirit  of  repentance,  ought 
as  solemnly  to  return,  as  they  have  openly  gone  astray :  first, 
for  the  better  testimony  of  their  own  unfeigned  conversion 
mito  God ;  secondly,  the  more  to  notify  their  reconcilement 
unto  the  Church  ;  and,  lastly,  that  others  may  make  benefit  of 
their  example. 

But  concerning  confession  in  private,  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  the  rest  as  Lutherans,  agree,  that  all  men  should 
at  certain  times  confess  their  offences  to  God  in  the  hearing  of 
God'^s  ministers,  thereby  to  shew  how  their  sins  displease 
them ;  to  receive  instruction  for  the  warier  carriage  of  them- 
selves hereafter ;  to  be  soundly  resolved,  if  any  scruple  or  snare 
of  conscience  do  entangle  their  minds ;  and,  which  is  most 
materia],  to  the  end  that  men  may  at  God's  hand  seek  every 
one  his  own  particular  pardon,  through  the  power  of  those 
keys,  which  the  minister  of  God  using  according  to  our  blessed 
Saviour^s  institution,  in  that  case  it  is  their  part  to  accept  the 
benefit  thereof  as  God's  most  merciful  ordinance  for  their 
good,  and,  without  any  distrust  or  doubt,  to  embrace  joyfully 
his  grace  so  given  them  according  to  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
which  hath  said,  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted.''  [John 
So  that  grounding  upon  this  assured  belief,  they  are  to  rest  cap.  a. 
with  minds  encouraged  and  persuaded  concerning  the  forgive-  Bohem. 
ness  of  all  their  sins,  as  out  of  Christ's  own  word  and  power 
by  the  ministry  of  the  keys. 

It  standeth  with  us  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  touching 
public  confession,  thus : 

*  ''Sed  tantum  ut  EcdeBiee  sit  aliqua  latione  Batisfactum,  et  omnes  unius  pceni- 
tentia  confiimentor,  qai  fneiant  unius  peccatis  et  Bcandalis  vulnerati."^  Sadeel.  in 
Pial  zxxii.  rer.  5. 
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»ooE  VI.  First,  seeing  day  by  day  we  in  our  Cbnrcli  begin  our  public 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  with  public  acknowledgment  of  onr 
sins,  in  which  confession  every  man,  prostrate  as  it  were  before 
his  glorious  Majesty,  crieth  against  himself,  and  the  minister 
with  one  sentence  pronounceth  universally  all  clear  whose 
acknowledgment  so  made  hath  proceeded  from  a  true  penitent 
mind ;  what  reason  is  there  every  man  should  not,  under  the 
general  terms  of  confession,  represent  to  himself  his  own  par- 
ticulars whatsoever,  and  adjoining  thereunto  that  affection 
which  a  contrite  spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  eifect  the 
words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same  were  severally  and  par- 
ticularly uttered  with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of  hands, 
or  all  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  that  might  be  used  for 
the  strengthening  of  men^s  affiance  in  God^s  peculiar  mercy 
towards  them  \  Such  complements  are  helps  to  support  our 
weakness,  and  not  causes  that  serve  to  procure  or  produce  his 
gifts,  as  David  speaketh.  The  difference  of  general  and  par- 
ticular forms  in  confession  and  absolution  is  not  so  material 
that  any  man^s  safety  or  ghostly  good  should  depend  upon  it. 

And  for  private  confession  and  absolution  it  standeth  thus 
with  us : 

■  The  minister's  power  to  absolve  is  publicly  taught  and 
professed,  the  Church  not  denied  to  have  authority  either  of 
abridging  or  enlarging  the  use  and  exercise  of  that  power, 
upon  the  people  no  such  necessity  imposed  of  opening  their 
transgression  unto  men,  as  if  remission  of  sins  otherwise  were 
impossible ;  neither  any  such  opinion  had  of  the  thing  itself, 
as  though  it  were  either  unlawful  or  unprofitable,  save  only 
for  these  inconveniences  which  the  world  hath  by  experience 
observed  in  it  heretofore.  And  in  regard  thereof,  the  Church 
of  England  hath  hitherto  thought  it  the  safer  way  to  refer 
men's  hidden  crimes  unto  God  and  themselves  only;  howbeit, 
not  without  special  caution  for  the  admonition  of  such  as  come 
to  the  holy  Sacrament,  and  for  the  comfort  of  such  as  are 
ready  to  depart  the  world.  First,  because  there  are  but  h^f 
that  consider  how  much  that  part  of  divine  service  which  con- 
sists in  partaking  the  holy  Eucharist,  doth  import  their  souls; 
what  they  lose  by  neglect  thereof,  and  what  by  devout  practice 

■  **  Aa  for  private  confession,  abuses  and  errors  set  apart^  we  condemn  it  not,  but 
leave  it  at  liberty.''    Jewell,  Defen.  part  156. 
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the  J  might  attain  unto :  therefore,  lest  carelessness  of  general  book  vr. 
confession  should,  as  commonly  it  doth,  extinguish  all  remorse  — '—^^ 
of  men''s  particular  enormous  crimes,  our  custom  (whensoever 
men  present  themselves  at  the  Lord''s  table)  is,  solemnly  to 
give  themselves  fearful  admonition,  what  woes  are  perpendicu- 
larly hanging  over  the  heads  of  such  as  dare  adventure  to  put 
forth  their  unworthy  hands  to  those  admirable  mysteries  of 
life,  which  have  by  rare  examples  been  proved  conduits  of 
irremediable  death  to  impenitent  receivers;  whom  therefore, 
as  we  repel  being  known,  so  being  not  known,  we  cannot  but 
terrify.  Yet,  with  us,  the  ministers  of  Ood^s  most  holy  word 
and  sacraments,  being  all  put  in  trust  with  the  custody  and 
dispensation  of  those  mysteries,  wherein  our  communion  is, 
and  hath  been  ever,  accounted  the  highest  grace  that  men  on 
earth  are  admitted  unto,  have  therefore  all  equally  the  same 
power  to  withhold  that  sacred  mystical  food  from  notorious 
evil-livers,  from  such  as  have  any  way  wronged  their  neigh- 
bours, and  from  parties  between  whom  there  doth  open  hatred 
and  malice  appear,  till  the  first  sort  have  reformed  their  wicked 
lives,  the  second  recompensed  them  unto  whom  they  were  in- 
jurious, and  the  last  condescended  unto  some  course  of  Chris- 
tian reconciliation,  whereupon  their  mutual  accord  may  ensue. 
In  which  cases,  for  the  first  branch  of  wieked  life  and  the 
last,  which  is  open  enmity,  there  can  arise  no  great  difficulty 
about  the  exercise  of  his  power ;  in  the  second,  concerning 
uTODgs,  they  may,  if  men  shall  presume  to  define  or  measure 
injories  according  to  their  own  conceits,  be  depraved  oftentimes 
as  well  by  error  as  partiality,  and  that  no  less  to  the  minister 
himself,  than  in  another  of  the  people  under  him. 

The  knowledge,  therefore,  which  he  taketh  of  wrongs  must 
rise,  as  it  doth  in  the  other  two,  not  from  his  own  opinion  or 
conscience,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact  which  is  com- 
mitted ;  yea,  from  such  evidence  as  neither  doth  admit  denial 
nor  defence.  For  if  the  ofiender,  having  either  colour  of  law 
to  uphold,  or  any  other  pretence  to  excuse,  his  own  uncharit- 
able and  vnrongful  dealings,  shall  wilfully  stand  in  defence 
thereof,  it  serveth  as  a  bar  to  the  power  of  the  minister  in  this 
kind.*    Because  (as  it  is  observed  by  men  of  very  good  judg- 

*  **  Noft  a  commnnione  quenqnam  prohibcre  non  pouumua.  QuamTis  hsc  prohi- 
bitio  nondam  sit  mortalis,  scd  medicinalis,  nisi  aut  sponte  confessuin,  aut  aliquo  uve 
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^ch^T ''  ment  in  tbese  affairs)  although  in  this  sort  our  separating  of 
them  be  not  to  strike  them  with  the  mortal  wound  of  excom- 
munication, but  to  stay  them  rather  from  running  desperately 
headlong  into  their  own  harm ;  yet  it  is  not  in  us  to  sever 
from  the  holy  communion  but  such  as  are  either  found  culpable 
by  their  own  confession,  or  have  been  convicted  in  some  public 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  court.  For  who  is  he  that  dares  take 
upon  him  to  be  any  man^s  both  accuser  and  judge  I*  Evil 
persons  are  not  rashly,  and  as  we  list,  to  be  thrust  from  com- 
munion with  the  Church.  Insomuch  that,  if  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  any  orderly  course  of  judgment,  they 
rather  are  to  be  suffered  for  the  time  than  molested.  Many 
there  are  reclaimed,  as  Peter ;  many,  as  Judas,  known  well 
enough,  and  yet  tolerated ;  many  which  must  remain  unde- 
scried  till  the  day  of  his  appearance,  by  whom  the  secret 
comers  of  darkness  shall  be  brought  into  open  light. 

Leaving  therefore  unto  his  judgment  them  whom  we  cannot 
stay  from  casting  their  own  souls  into  so  great  hazard,  we 
have,  in  the  other  part  of  penitential  jurisdiction  in  our  power 
and  authority  to  release  sin,  joy  on  all  sides,  without  trouble 
or  molestation  unto  any.  And  if  to  give  be  a  thing  more 
blessed  than  to  receive,  are  we  not  infinitely  happier  in  being 
authorized  to  bestow  the  treasure  of  God,  than  when  necessity 
doth  constrain  to  withdraw  the  same ! 

They  which,  during  life  and  health,  are  never  destitute  of 
ways  to  delude  repentance,  do  notwithstanding  oftentimes, 
when  their  last  hour  draweth  on,  both  feel  that '  sting  which 
before  lay  dead  in  them,  and  also  thirst  after  such  helps  as 
have  been  always,  till  then,  unsavoury.  St.  Ambrose's  words 
Lib.  3  do  touching  late  repentance  are  somewhat  hard  :  "  If  a  man  be 
penitent  and  receive  absolution,  (which  cannot  in  that  case  be 
denied  him,)  even  at  the  very  point  of  death,  and  so  depart,  I 
dare  not  affirm  he  goeth  out  of  the  world  well ;  I  will  not 

•eculari  tive  ecclesiastico  judido  accuaatnm  atqne  convictum.  Quia  enim  tibi  utnun- 
que  audet  assumere,  ut  cuiquam  ipse  sit  et  aocusator  et  judex  ?^*  [Rhenan.  admon.  de 
dogm.  TertulL  inter  0pp.  Tcrtull.  p.  903.  ed.  Par.  1635.] 

*  "  Non  enim  temere  et  quodammodo  libet,  sed  propter  jndidum,  ab  Ecdesis  ccm- 
mnnione  separandi  sunt  mali,  ut  si  propter  judicium  auferri  non  possint,  tolerentm 
potiuB,  velut  pales  cum  tritico.  Multi  corriguntur,  ut  Petnis ;  mnlti  toleraotur)  at 
Judas ;  mnlti  nesciuntur,  donee  veniat  Dominus,  et  illuminabit  abscondita  tenebra. 
rum.'"     Rbcnan.  admonit.  de  dogmat  Tertull.  [Ibid.] 
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counsel  man  to  trust  to  this,  because  I  am  loth  to  deceive  any  book  yi. 

man,  seeing  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.     Shall  I  judge  — ' 

sach  a  one  a  castaway!  Neither  will  I  avouch  him  safe  :  all 
I  am  able  to  say,  is,  let  his  estate  be  left  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God.  Wilt  thou  be  therefore  delivered 
of  all  doubt !  Repent  while  yet  thou  art  healthy  and  strong. 
If  thou  defer  it  till  time  give  no  longer  possibility  of  sinning, 
thou  canst  not  be  thought  to  have  left  sin,  but  rather  sin  to 
have  forsaken  thee.^  Such  admonitions  may  in  their  time 
and  place  be  necessary,  but  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  God's  heavenly  promise,  "  Whensoever  a  sinner 
doth  repent  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  put  out  all 
his  iniquity.^  And  of  this,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  not 
to  leave  to  the  world  any  multitude  of  examples,  lest  the  care- 
less should  too  far  presume,  yet  one  he  hath  given,  and  that 
most  memorable,  to  withhold  from  despair  in  the  mercies  of 
(rod,  at  what  instant  soever  man's  unfeigned  conversion  be 
wrought.  Yea,  because  to  countervail  the  fault  of  delay,  there 
are  in  the  latest  repentance  oftentimes  the  surest  tokens  of 
sincere  dealing ;  therefore  upon  special  confession  made  to  the 
minister  of  God,  he  presently  absolveth  in  this  case  the  sick 
party  from  all  sins  by  that  authority  which  Jesus  Christ  hath 
committed  unto  him,  knowing  that  God  respecteth  not  so 
much  what  time  is  spent,  as  what  truth  is  shewed  in  re- 
pentance. 

■  In  sum,  when  the  offence  doth  stand  only  between  God 
and  man's  conscience,  the  counsel  is  good  which  St.  Chrysostom 
giveth :  "  I  wish  thee  not  to  bewray  thyself  publicly,  nor  to 
accuse  thyself  before  others.  I  wish  thee  to  obey  the  Prophet, 
who  saith,  Disclose  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  confess  thy  sins 


*  **  Non  dico  tibi,  at  te  prodas  in  pnblienin,  neque  ut  te  apnd  alios  accuses,  sed 
oliedire  te  rolo  Propbete  dicenti, '  reTela  Domino  yiam  tuam.*  Ante  Deum  coniitere 
peceata  tua ;  peccata  tua  didto,  ut  ea  deleat ;  si  confunderis  alicoi  dicere  quae  pec- 
qisti,  dicito  ea  qnotidie  in  anima.  Non  dico  nt  confitearis  conservo  qui  exprobret ; 
Deo  dicito  qui  ea  curat ;  non  necesse  est  praesentibus  testibus  coniiteri ;  solus  te  Deus 
eoDfitentem  videat.  Rogo  et  oro  at  erebrius  Deo  immortali  confiteamini,  et  enumeratis 
Tettris  delictis,  Teniam  petatis.  Non  te  in  theatrnm  conservorum  duco,  non  hominibug 
peecata  tua  conor  dctegere.  Repete  coram  Deo  eonscientiam  tuam,  te  explica,  ostende 
medico  pisestantissimo  rulnera  tua,  et  pete  ab  eo  medicamentom.'**  Chrysost.  Horn. 
31.  ad  Hebr.  et  in  Psal.  59.  Horn,  de  pcen.  et  confess,  et  Horn.  5.  de  incarn.  Dei  naturo, 
Homit.  itemqne  de  Laznro. 
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Book  vr.  before  him  ;  tell  thy  sins  to  him  that  he  may  blot  them  out, 

If  thou  be  abashed  to  tell  unto  any  other  wherein  thou  hast 

offended,  rehearse  them  every  day  between  thee  and  thy  soul. 
I  wish  thee  not  to  confess  them  to  thy  fellow-servant,  who 
may  upbraid  thee  with  them ;  tell  them  to  God,  who  will  cure 
them  :  there  is  no  need  for  thee  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
to  acknowledge  them ;  let  God  alone  see  thee  at  thy  confes- 
sion. I  pray  and  beseech  you,  that  you  would  more  often 
than  you  do  confess  to  God  eternal,  and,  reckoning  up  your 
trespasses,  desire  his  pardon.  I  carry  you  not  into  a  theatre 
or  open  court  of  many  of  your  fellow-servants,  I  seek  not  to 
detect  your  crimes  before  men ;  disclose  your  conscience  before 
God,  unfold  yourselves  to  him,  lay  forth  your  wounds  before 
him,  the  best  physician  that  is,  and  desire  of  him  salve  for 
them.""  If  hereupon  it  follow,  as  it  did  with  David,  "  I 
thought,  I  will  confess  against  myself  my  wickedness  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  me  the  plague  of  my  sin,^' 
we  have  our  desire,  and  there  remaineth  only  thankfulness 
accompanied  with  perpetuity  of  care  to  avoid  that,  which, 
being  not  avoided,  we  know  we  cannot  remedy  without  new 
perplexity  and  grief.  Contrariwise,  if  peace  with  God  do  not 
follow  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  seeking  after  it,  if  we  con- 
tinue disquieted  and  not  delivered  from  anguish,  mistrusting 
whether  that  we  do  be  sufficient ;  it  argueth  that  our  sore 
doth  exceed  the  power  of  our  own  skill,  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  pastor  must  bind  up  those  parts,  which  being  bruised 
are  not  able  to  be  recured  of  themselves. 
Of  satu-         V.  There  resteth  now  Satisfaction  only  to  be  considered,  a 

faction  "^  , 

point  which  the  Fathers  do  often  touch,  albeit  they  never 
aspire  to  such  mysteries  as  the  papacy  hath  found  enwrapped 
within  the  folds  and  plaits  thereof.  And  it  is  happy  for  the 
Church  of  God,  that  we  have  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to 
shew  what  their  meaning  was.  The  name  of  Satisfaction,  as 
the  ancient  Fathers  mean  it,  containeth  whatsoever  a  penitent 
should  do  in  the  humbling  himself  unto  God,  and  testifying  by 
deeds  of  contrition  the  same  which  confession  in  words  pre- 
Tertuii.  de  tcudcth ;  "  He  which  by  repentance  for  sins  (saith  Tertullian, 
» 3  speaking  of  fickle-minded  men)  had  a  purpose  to  satisfy  the 

Lord,  will  now  by  repenting  his  repentance  make  Satan  satis- 
faction ;  and  be  so  much  the  more  hateful  to  God,  as  he  is 
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tinto  God'^s  enemy  more  acceptable.*"     Is  it  Dot  plain,  that  sa-  Boos  vr. 

tisfaction  doth  here  include  the  whole  work  of  penitency,  and ''~^ — 

that  God  is  satisfied  when  we  are  restored  through  sin  into 

fayour  by  repentance?    "  How  canst  thou  (saith  Chrysostom)* 

move  Gt>d  to  pity  thee,  when  thou  wilt  not  seem  as  much  as 

to  know  that  thou  hast  offended  ?^    By  appeasing,  pacifying, 

and  moving  God  to  pity,  St.  Chrysostom  meaneth  the  very 

same  with  the  Latin  Fathers,  when  they  speak  of  satisfying 

God.     **  We  feel  (saith  Cyprian)  the  bitter  smart  of  his  rod  cypr.  Ep. 

and  scourge,  because  there  is  in  ns  neither  care  to  please  him  c!  t.]' 

with  our  good  deeds,  nor  to  satisfy  him  for  our  evil.''    Again, 

"  Let  the  eyes  which  have  looked  on  idols,  sponge  out  their  Bp.  lo.  rai. 

unlawful  acts  with  those  sorrowful  tears,  which  have  power 

to  satisfy  God.''     The  Master  of  Sentences  allegeth  out  of 

St.  Augustine  that  which  is  plain  enough  to  this  purpose : 

^'  Three  things  there  are  in  perfect  penitency,  compunction,  Bonar. 

confession,  and  satisfaction ;   that  as  we  three  ways  offend  dk.  i«.' 

God,  namely,  in  heart,  word,  and  deed,  so  by  three  duties  we 

may  satisfy  God." 

Satisfaction,  as  a  part,  comprehended  only  that  which  the 
papists  meant  by  worthy  of  repentance ;  and  if  we  speak  of  the 
whole  work  of  repentance  itself,  we  may,  in  the  phrase  of  an- 
tiquity, term  it  very  well  satisfaction. 

Satisfaction  is  a  work  which  justice  requireth  to  be  done 
for  contentment  of  persons  injured :  neither  is  it  in  the  eye  of 
justice  a  sufficient  satisfaction,  unless  it  fully  equal  the  injury 
for  which  we  satisfy.  Seeing  then  that  sin  against  God  eter- 
nal and  infinite  must  needs  be  an  infinite  wrong ;  justice,  in 
regard  thereof,  doth  necessarily  exact  an  infinite  recom- 
pense, or  else  inflict  upon  the  offender  infinite  punishment. 
Now,  because  God  was  thus  to  be  satisfied,  and  man  not  able 
to  make  satisfaction  in  such  sort,  his  unspeakable  love  and  in- 
clination to  save  mankind  from  eternal  death  ordained  in  our 
behalf  a  Mediator  to  do  that  which  had  been  for  any  other 
impossible.  Wherefore  all  sin  is  remitted  in  the  only  faith  of  Bonar.in 
Christ's  passion,  and  no  man  without  belief  thereof  justified,  din.  xr.q. 
Faith  alone  maketh  Christ's  satisfaction  ours ;  howbeit,  that 
faith  alone,  which  after  sin  maketh  us  by  conversion  his. 

•  ChrjBOftt.  in  1  Cor.  Horn.  8.    thw  ^^hv  iliXt^awrBtu, 
VOL.  II.  O 
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Book  VI.  For  inasmuch  as  Grod  will  have  the  benefit  of  Ghrist^s  satis- 
— '-^-^—  faction  both  thankfully  acknowledged,  and  duly  esteemed  of 
all  such  as  enjoy  the  same,  he  therefore  imparteth  so  high  a 
treasure  unto  no  man,  whose  faith  hath  not  made  him  willing 
by  repentance  to  do  even  that,  which  of  itself  how  unavailable 
soever,  yet  being  required  and  accepted  with  God,  we  are  ia 
Christ  thereby  made  capable  and  fit  vessels  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  his  satisfaction :  yea,  we  so  far  please  and  content 
God,  that  because  when  we  have  offended  he  looketh  but  for 
repentance  at  our  hands;  our  repentance  and  the  works 
thereof  are  therefore  termed  satisfactory,  not  for  that  so  much 
is  thereby  done  as  the  justice  of  Ood  can  exact,  but  because 
such  actions  of  grief  and  humility  in  man  after  sin  are  illices  dir 

TDe  Poen.  ^incB  mtsericordicff,  (as  TertuUian  speaketh  of  them,)  they  draw 
that  pity  of  God  towards  us,  wherein  he  is  for  Christ's  sake 
contented,  upon  our  submission,  to  pardon  our  rebellion  against 
him ;  and  when  that  little  which  his  law  appoiuteth  is  faith- 
fully executed,  it  pleaseth  him  in  tender  compassion  and 
mercy  to  require  no  more. 

Repentance  is  a  name  which  noteth  the  habit  and  operation 
of  a  certain  grace  or  virtue  in  us :  Satisfaction,  the  eflfect 
which  it  hath,  either  with  God  or  man.  And  it  is  not  in  this 
respect  said  amiss,  that  satisfaction  importeth  acceptation,  re- 
conciliation, and  amity;  because  that,  through  satisfaction  on 
the  one  part  made,  and  allowed  on  the  other,  they  which  be- 
fore did  reject  are  now  content  to  receive,  they  to  be  won 
again  which  were  lost,  and  they  to  love  unto  whom  just 
cause  of  hatred  was  given.  We  satisfy  therefore  in  doing 
that  which  is  sufilicient  to  this  effect ;  and  they  towards  whom 
we  do  it  are  satisfied,  if  they  accept  it  as  sufiicient,  and  re- 
quire no  more  :  otherwise  we  satisfy  not,  although  we  do  sa- 
tisfy. For  so  between  man  and  man  it  oftentimes  falleth  out, 
but  between  man  and  God  never.  It  is  therefore  true,  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  most  precious  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  which  was  his  body,  a  gift  of  infinite  worth,  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  hath  thereby  once  reconciled  us 
to  God,  purchased  his  general  free  pardon,  and  turned  divine 
indignation  from  mankind.  But  we  are  not  for  that  cause  to 
think  any  ofiSce  of  penitence  either  needless  or  fruitless  on  our 
own  behalf:  for  then  would  not  God  require  any  such  duties  at 
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<mr  hands.  Christ  doth  remain  everlastingly  a  gracious  interces-  sook  ti. 

8or,  even  for  every  particular  penitent.  Let  this  assure  us,  that ^"^^ 

God,  how  highly  soever  displeased  and  incensed  with  our  sins, 

is  notwithstanding,  for  his  sake,  by  our  tears,  pacified,  taking 

that  for  satisfaction  which  is  done  by  ns,  because  Christ  hath 

by  his  satisfaction  made  it  acceptable.   For,  as  he  is  the  high-  Apoc.  i.«. 

priest  of  our  salvation,  so  he  hath  made  us  priests  likewise 

under  him,  to  the  end  we  might  offer  unto  God  praise  and 

thankfulness  while  we  continue  in  the  way  of  life ;  and  when 

we  sin,  the  satisfactory  or  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and 

contrite  heart.     There  is  not  any  thing  that  we  do  that  could  caMiftn.ooL 

padfy  God  and  clear  us  in  his  sight  from  sin,  if  the  goodness 

and  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  not ;  whereas  now, 

beholding  the  poor  offer  of  our  religious  endeavours  meekly  to 

submit  ourselves  as  oflen  as  we  have  offended,  he  regardeth 

with  infinite  mercy  those  services  which  are  as  nothing,  and 

with  words  of  comfort  reviveth  our  a£9icted  minds,  saying,  *'  It 

is  I,  even  I,  that  taketh  away  thine  iniquities  for  mine  own 

sake.^     Thus  doth  repentance  satisfy  God,  changing  his  wrath 

and  indignation  into  mercy. 

Anger  and  mercy  are  in  us  passions ;  but  in  him  not  so. 
"  God  (saith  St.  Bazil)*  is  no  ways  passionate ;  but  because 
the  punishments  which  his  judgment  doth  inflict  are,  like 
effects  of  indignation,  severe  and  grievous  to  such  as  suffer 
them,  therefore  we  term  the  revenge  which  he  taketh  upon 
sinners,  anger ;  and  the  withdrawing  of  his  plagues,  mercy .^'' 
— ^^His  wrath  (saith  St.  Augustine)^  is  not  as  ours,  the 
trouble  of  a  mind  disturbed  and  disquieted  with  things  amiss, 
but  a  calm,  unpassionate,  and  just  assignation  of  dreadful 
punishment  to  be  their  portion  which  have  disobeyed;  his 
mercy  a  free  determination  of  all  felicity  and  happiness  unto 
men,  except  their  sins  remain  as  a  bar  betwixt  it  and  them.^' 
So  that  when  God  doth  cease  to  be  angry  with  sinful  men, 
when  he  receiveth  them  into  favour,  when  he  pardoneth  their 
offences,  and  remembereth  their  iniquities  no  more,  (for  all 
these  signify  but  one  thing,)  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all 

*  Banl.  Horn,  in  Pealm.  37.    Tiaanha  ykp  ir4$ws  &Xk6rptov  rh  Ociby. 

^  **  Cum  Deiu  irascitur,  non  ejus  sigmficatiir  pertorbatio  qualU  eat  in  animo  in»- 
tentu  homini« ;  aed,  ez  humania  moribna  tmnalato  Tocabulo,  vindicta  ejoa,  qiue  non 
niai  jnata  eat,  inc  nomen  accepit^*    Aug.  Ench.  cap.  33. 

o2 
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BooE  VI.  punishments  before  due  in  revenge  of  sin,  whether  they  be 

— '-^—^  temporal  or  eternal,  are  remitted. 

For  how  should  God's  indignation  import  only  man's  punish- 
ment, and  yet  some  punishment  remain  unto  them  towards 
whom  there  is  now  in  God  no  indignation  remaining!  "  Grod 
(saith  Tertullian)*  takes  penitency  at  men's  hands;  and  men 
at  his,  in  lieu  thereof,  receive  impunity;"  which  notwith- 
standing doth  not  prejudice  the  chastisements  which  God, 

Numb.  xir.  after  pardou,  hath  laid  upon  some  offenders,  as  on  the  people 

xii'i4;     'of  Israel,  on  Moses,  on  Miriam,  on  David,  either  for  their 

2  Said*  xu<  ■ 

*<•  own  **more  sound  amendment,  or  for  °  example  unto  others  m 

this  present  world,  (for  in  the  world  to  come  punishments 
have  unto  these  intents  no  use,  the  dead  being  not  in  case  to 
be  better  by  correction,  nor  to  take  warning  by  executions 
of  God's  justice  there  seen;)  but  assuredly  to  whomsoever  he 
remitteth  sin,  their  very  pardon  is  in  itself  a  full,  absolute, 
and  perfect  discharge  for  revengeful  punishment,  which  God 
doth  now  here  threaten,  but,  with  purpose  of  revocation  if 
men  repent,  nowhere  inflict  but  on  them  whom  impenitency 
maketh  obdurate. 

xSm.  14.  ^f  ^*^®  ^°®  therefore  it  is  said,  "  Though  I  tell  the  wicked, 
Thou  shalt  die  the  death,  yet  if  he  tumeth  from  his  sin,  and 
do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live  and  not 

Rom.  ii.  5.  die.""  Of  the  other,  "  Thou,  according  to  thine  hardness,  and 
heart  that  will  not  repent,  treasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  evident  appearance  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God."  If  God  be  satisfied  and  do  pardon  sin,  our 
justification  restored  is  as  perfect  as  it  was  at  the  first  bestowed. 

ii*.i.  18.  For  so  the  Prophet  Isaiah  witnesseth,  "Though  your  sins 
were  as  crimson,  they  shall  be  made  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  were  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  wool."  And 
can  we  doubt  concerning  the  punishment  of  revenge,  which 
was  due  to  sin,  but  that  if  God  be  satisfied  and  have  forgotten 
his   wrath,   it   must  be,   even   as   St.  Augustine   reasoneth, 

■  ^  Pcenitentise  compenaatione  redimendam  proponit  irapunitatem  Deiu.^  Tertull. 
de  Poeniten.  [c.  6.] 

^  "  Cui  Dens  vere  propitiut  est,  non  solnm  condonat  peccata  ne  noeeant  ad  futurum 
■eculum,  Bed  etiam  castigat,  ne  semper  peecare  delectet"  Aug.  in  Psal.  zcviiL  [§• 
11.] 

^  **  Plectnntnr  qnidam,  quo  cseteri  corrigantor ;  ezempla  sunt  omnium,  tormenta 
pauconim."    Cypr.  de  Lapsis.  [c.  13.] 
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"'What  God  hath  covered  he  will  not  observe,  and  what  he  book  vi. 

observeth  not  he  will  not  punish.'^     The  truth  of  which  doc- ^— ^— 

trine  is  not  to  be  shifted  off  by  restraining  it  nnto  eternal 
punishment  alone.  For  then  would  not  David  have  said, 
"  They  are  blessed  to  whom  God  imputeth  not  sin  C  blessed-  !»•.  xxxu. 
ness  having  no  part  or  fellowship  at  all  with  malediction. 
Whereas  to  be  subject  to  revenge  for  sin,  although  the  punish- 
ment be  but  temporal,  is  to  be  under  the  curse  of  the  law : 
wherefore,  as  one  and  the  same  fire  consumeth  stubble  and 
refineth  gold,  so  if  it  please  God  to  lay  punishment  on  them 
whose  sins  he  hath  forgiven ;  yet  is  not  this  done  for  any 
destructive  end  of  wasting  and  eating  them  out,  as  in  plagues 
inflicted  upon  the  impenitent,  neither  is  the  punishment  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other  proportioned  by  the  greatness  of  sin  past, 
but  according  to  that  future 'purpose  whereunto  the  goodness 
of  God  referreth  it,  and  wherein  there  is  nothing  meant  to  the 
sufferer  but  furtherance  of  all  happiness,  now  in  grace,  and 
hereafter  in  glory.  St.  Augustine,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
Pelagians  arguing,  ''  That  if  God  had  imposed  death  upon 
Adam,  and  Adam's  posterity,  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  death 
should  have  ceased  when  God  procured  sinners  their  pardon  \" 
answereth,  first,  "  It  is  no  marvel,  either  that  bodily  death 
should  not  have  happened  to  the  first  man,  unless  he  had  first 
sinned,  (death  as  punishment  following  his  sin,)  or  that  after 
sin  is  forgiven,  death  notwithstanding  befalleth  the  faithful ; 
to  the  end  that  the  strength  of  righteousness  might  be  exer- 
cised by  overcoming  the  fear  thereof  **  So  that  justly  God 
did  inflict  bodily  death  on  man  for  committing  sin,  and  yet 
after  sin  forgiven  took  it  not  away,  that  his  righteousness 
might  still  have  whereby  to  be  exercised.  He  fortifieth  this 
with  David'^s  example,  whose  sin  he  forgave,  and  yet  afflicted 
him  for  exercise  and  trial  of  his  humility.  Briefly,  a  general 
axiom  he  hath  for  all  such  chastisements,  "Before  forgive- 

*  '*  Si  texit  Deus  peccata,  noloit  adyertere  ;  u  noluit  advertere,  nolait  animadver- 
tcre.**    August 

^  ^  Minmdiun  non  est,  et  mortem  corporis  non  fuisae  eventuiam  homini,  nisi  pree- 
eessisset  peccatum,  cnjus  etiam  talis  poemi  consequeretnr,  et  post  remissionem  pecca- 
tomm  earn  fidelibus  eTenire,  ut  ejus  timorem  yincendo  exerceretur  fortitudo  justitisB. 
Sic  et  mortem  corporis  propter  hoc  peccatum  Deus  homini  inflixit,  et  post  peccatorum 
remissionem  propter  exercendam  justitiam  non  ademit^*  Aug.  de  pecc.  mer.  et  rem* 
lib.  ii.  c.  34. 
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Book  VI.  ness,  tbey  are  the  punishment  of  sinners ;  and  after  forgive- 
— -^^—  ness,  they  are  exercises  and  trials  of  righteous  men.''*  Which 
kind  of  proceeding  is  so  agreeable  with  God's  nature  and  man's 
comfort,  that  it  seemeth  even  injurious  to  both,  if  we  should 
admit  those  surmised  reservations  of  temporal  wrath  in  G^mI 
appeased  towards  reconciled  sinners.  As  a  Father  he  delights 
in  his  children's  conversion,  neither  doth  he  threaten  the 
penitent  with  wrath,  or  them  with  punishment  which  already 
mourn;  but  by  promise  assureth  such  of  indulgence  and 
mercy,  yea,  even  of  plenary  pardon,  which  taketh  away  all, 
both  faults  and  penalties:  there  being  no  reason  why  we 
should  think  him  the  less  just  because  he  sheweth  himself 
thus  merciful ;  when  they,  which  before  were  obstinate,  labour 
to  appease  his  wrath  with  the  pensive  meditation  of  contrition, 
the  meek  humility  which  confession  expresseth,  and  the  deeds 
wherewith  repentance  declareth  itself  to  be  an  amendment  as 
well  of  the  rotten  fruit,  as  the  dried  leaves  and  withered  root 
of  the  tree.  For  with  these  duties  by  us  performed,  and  pre- 
sented unto  God  in  heaven  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  is  a 
continual  sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  us,  we  content,  please, 
and  satify  God. 

Repentance  therefore,  even  the  sole  virtue  of  repentance, 
without  either  purpose  of  shrift,  or  desire  of  absolution  from 
the  priest ;  repentance,  the  secret  conversion  of  the  heart,  in 
that  it  consisteth  of  these  three,  and  doth  by  these  three 
pacify  God,  may  be  without  hyperbolical  terms  most  tmly 
magnified,  as  a  recovery  of  the  soul  of  man  from  deadly  sick- 
ness, a  restitution  of  glorious  light  to  his  darkened  mind,  a 
comfortable  reconciliation  with  God,  a  spiritual  nativity,  a 
rising  from  the  dead,  a  day-spring  from  the  depth  of  obscurity, 
a  redemption  from  more  than  Egyptian  thraldom,  a  grinding 
of  the  old  Adam  even  into  dust  and  powder,  a  deliverance 
out  of  the  prisons  of  hell,  a  full  restoration  of  the  seat  of  grace 
and  throne  of  glory,  a  triumph  over  sin,  and  a  saving  victory. 
Amongst  the  works  of  satisfaction,  the  most  respected  have 
been  always  these  three.  Prayers,  Fasts,  and  Alms-deeds :  by 
prayer,  we  lift  up  our  souls  to  him  from  whom  sin  and  iniquity 
have  withdrawn  them ;  by  fasting,  we  reduce  the  body  from 

■  **  Ante  remisrionem  esse  ilia  Mipplicia  peocatomni,  pott  mninioiiem  antem  cer- 
tamina,  ezeititationesque  justorum.^    August.  Ibid.  Cypr.  epiit.  53. 
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thraldom  under  vain  delights,  and  make   it  serviceable  for  vookyi. 

parts   of  yirtuons   conversation;    by   alms,   we   dedicate   to ^-"^ 

charity  those  worldly  goods  and  possessions,  which  unrighte- 
ousness doth  neither  get  nor  bestow  well :  the  first,  a  token  of 
piety  intended  towards  God ;  the  second,  a  pledge  of  modera- 
tion and  sobriety  in  the  carriage  of  our  own  persons ;  the  last, 
a  testimony  of  our  meaning  to  do  good  to  all  men.  In  which 
three,  the  Apostle,  by  way  of  abridgment,  comprehendeth 
whatsoever  may  appertain  to  sanctimony,  holiness,  and  good 
life:  as  contrariwise,  the  very  mass  of  general  corruption 
throughout  the  world,  what  is  it  but  only  forgetfulness  of  God, 
carnal  pleasure,  immoderate  desire  after  worldly  things,  pro- 
faneness,  licentiousness,  covetousness !  All  offices  to  repent- 
ance have  these  two  properties;  there  is  in  performance  of 
them  painfulness,  and  in  their  nature  a  contrariety  unto  sin. 
The  one  consideration  causeth  them  both  in  holy  Scripture  2  cor.  rii. 
and  elsewhere  to  be  termed  judgment  or  revenges  taken 
voluntarily  on  ourselves,  and  to  be  furthermore  also  preserva- 
tives from  future  evils,  inasmuch  as  we  commonly  use  to  keep 
with  the  greater  care  that  which  with  pain  we  have  recovered.* 
And  they  are  in  the  other  respect  contrary  to  sin  committed : 
contrition,  contrary  to  the  pleasure ;  confession,  to  the  error, 
which  is  the  mother  of  sin ;  and  to  the  deeds  of  sin,  the  works 
of  satisfaction  contrary :  therefore  they  are  the  more  effectual 
to  cure  the  evil  habit  thereof.  Hereunto  it  was  that  St.  cypr.  de 
Cyprian  referred  his  earnest  and  vehement  exhortation,  "  That  [c.  uicj 
they  which  had  fallen,  should  be  instant  in  prayer,  reject 
bodily  ornaments  when  once  they  had  stripped  themselves  out 
of  Ghrist^s  attire,  abhor  all  food  after  Satan's  morsels  tasted, 
follow  works  of  righteousness  which  wash  away  sin,  and  be 
plentiful  in  alms-deeds  wherewith  souls  are  delivered  from 
death."^  Not  as  if  God  did,  according  to  the  manner  of  cor-  Saiv.  ad 
rupt  judges,  take  some  money  to  abate  so  much  in  the  pun-  iib.  i.  ^ 
ishment  of  malefactors.  ''  These  duties  must  be  offered  (saith  tom.  r. 
Salvianus)  not  in  confidence  to  redeem  or  buy  out  sin,  but  as  Sibiiooi. 
tokens  of  meek  submission ;  neither  are  they  with  God  ac- 
cepted, because  of  their  value,  but  for  our  affection's  sake, 
which  doth  thereby  shew  itself     Wherefore,  concerning  sa- 

Ma  rhy  KptrHfy.    ChryB.  Horn.  30.  in  Ep.  ad  Heb. 
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Book  yi.  tisfaction  made  to  God  by  Christ  only ;  and  of  the  manner  how 

^-^~  repentance  generally,  particularly  also,  how  certain  special 

works  of  penitency,  both  are  by  the  Fathers,  in  their  ordinary 
phrase  of  speech,  called  satisfactory,  and  may  be  by  ns  very 
well  so  acknowledged,  enough  hath  been  spoken. 

Our  offences  sometimes  are  of  such  nature  as  requireth  that 
particular  men  be  satisfied,  or  else  repentance  to  be  utterly 
Toid  and  of  none  effect.  For  if,  either  through  open  rapine,  or 
crooked  fraud,  if,  through  injurious,  or  unconscionable  dealing, 
a  man  have  wittingly  wronged  others  to  enrich  himself;  the 
first  thing  evermore  in  this  case  required  (ability  serving)  is 
restitution.  For  let  no  man  deceive  himself,  from  such  offences 
we  are  not  discharged,  neither  can  be,  till  recompense  and 
restitution  to  man  accompany  the  penitent  confession  we  have 
made  to  Almighty  God.     In  which  case,  the  law  of  Moses 

Le|rtt.Ti.  was  direct  and  plain:  "If  any  sin  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord,  and  deny  unto  his  neighbour  that  which 
was  given  him  to  keep,  or  that  which  was  put  unto  him  of 
•  trust ;  or  doth  by  robbery  or  by  violence  oppress  his  neigh- 
bour ;  or  hath  found  that  which  was  lost,  and  denieth  it,  and 
swears  falsely:  for  any  of  these  things  that  a  man  doth  wherein 
he  sinneth,  he  that  doth  thus  offend  and  trespass,  shall  restore 
the  robbery  that  he  hath  taken,  or  the  thing  he  hath  got  by 
violence,  or  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  the  lost 
thing  which  he  found;  and  for  whatsoever  he  hath  sworn 
falsely,  adding  perjury  to  injury,  he  shall  both  restore  the 
whole  sum,  and  shall  add  thereunto  a  fifth  part  more,  and 
deliver  it  unto  him,  unto  whom  it  belongeth,  the  same  day 
wherein  he  offereth  for  his  trespass.^  Now,  because  men  are 
commonly  over-slack  to  perform  this  duty,  and  do  therefore 
defer  it  sometime,  till  God  hath  taken  the  party  wronged  out 
of  the  world ;  the  law  providing  that  trespassers  might  not 
under  such  pretence  gain  the  restitution  which  they  ought  to 
make,  appointeth  the  kindred  surviving  to  receive  what  the 

Nomb.  T.  j^^j  should,  if  they  had  continued.  "  But  (saith  Moses)  if 
the  party  wronged  have  no  kinsman  to  whom  this  damage 
may  be  restored,  it  shall  then  be  rendered  to  the  Lord  him- 
self for  the  priests^  use.'"  The  whole  order  of  proceeding 
herein  is  in  sundry  traditional  writings  set  down  by  their 
great  interpreters  and   scribes,  which  taught  them  that  a 
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trespass  between  a  man  and  his  neighbour  can  never  be  for-  book  yi. 

given  till  the  offender  have  by  restitution  made  recompense '-'— 

for    the  wrongs  done,  yea,  they  hold  it  necessary  that  he 
appease  the  party  grieved  by  submitting  himself  unto  him ; 
or,  if  that  will  not  serve,  by  using  the  help  and  mediation  of 
others :  ^^  In  this  case  (say  they)  for  any  man  to  shew  himself 
unappeasable  and  cruel,  were  a  sin  most  grievous,  considering 
that  the  people  of  God  should  be  easy  to  relent,  as  Joseph  was 
towards  his  brethren  :*"  finally,  if  so  it  fall  out,  that  the  death 
of  him  that  was  injured  prevent  his  submission  which  did 
offend,  let  him  then  (for  so  they  determine  that  he  ought) 
go  accompanied  with  ten  others  unto  the  sepulchre  of  the 
dead,  and  there  make  confession  of  the  fault,  saying,  '^^I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  against  this 
man,  to  whom  I  have  done  such  or  such  injury ;  and  if  money 
be  due,  let  it  be  restored  to  his  heirs,  or  in  case  he  have  none 
known,  leave  it  with  the  house  of  judgment  f  ^  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  senators,  ancients,  and  guides  of  Israel.     We  hold 
not  Christian  people  tied  unto  Jewish  orders  for  the  manner 
of  restitution ;  but,  surely,  restitution  we  must  hold  necessary, 
as  well  in  our  own  repentance  as  theirs,  for  sins  of  wilful  op- 
pression and  wrong. 

Now,  although  it  suffices,  that  the  offices  wherewith  we 
pacify  God  or  private  men  be  secretly  done;  yet  in  cases 
where  the  Church  must  be  also  satisfied,  it  was  not  to  this  end 
and  purpose  unnecessary,  that  the  ancient  discipline  did  fur- 
ther require  outward  signs  of  contrition  to  be  shewed,  con- 
fession of  sins  to  be  made  openly,  and  those  works  to  be  appa- 
rent which  served  as  testimonies  for  conversion  before  men. 
Wherein,  if  either  hypocrisy  did  at  any  time  delude  their  Cypr.  Ep. 
judgment,  they  knew  that  God  is  he  whom  masks  and  mock-  53.  c  io.] 
eries  cannot  blind,  that  he  which  seeth  men^s  hearts  would 
judge  them  according  unto  his  own  evidence,  and,  as  Lord, 
correct  the  sentence  of  his  servants  concerning  matters  beyond 
their  reach :  or,  if  such  as  ought  to  have  kept  the  rules  of 
canonical  satisfaction  would  by  sinister  means  and  practices 
undermine  the  same,  obtruding  presumptuously  themselves  to 
the  participation  of  Christ^s  most  sacred  mysteries  before  they 

»■  <<  Qnamdin  enim  res,  propter  quain  peccatum  est,  non  redditor,  n  reddi  potest, 
noD  agitar  pQenitentia,  sed  fingitur.**  Sent  4.  d.  15. 
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Book  yi.  Were  Orderly  re-admitted  thereunto,  the  Church  for  contempt 

---—  of  holy  things  held  them  incapable  of  that  grace,  which  God 

in  the  sacrament  doth  impart  to  devout  communicants ;  and 
no  doubt  but  he  himself  did  retain  bound,  whom  the  Church 
in  those  cases  refused  to  loose. 

The  Fathers,  as  may  appear  by  sundry  decrees  and  canons 
of  the  primitive  Church,  were  (in  matter  especially  of  public 
scandal)  provident  that  too  much  facility  of  pardoning  might 
BuiL  Ep.  not  be  shewed.  '^  He  that  casteth  off  his  lawful  wife  (saith 
c.  20!"^  St.  Basil)  and  doth  take  another,  is  adjudged  an  adulterer  by 
the  verdict  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  by  our  fathers  it  is 
canonically  ordained,  that  such  for  the  space  of  a  year  shall 
mourn,  for  two  years'  space  hear,  three  years  be  prostrate, 
the  seventh  year  assemble  with  the  faithful  in  prayer,  and  after 
that  be  admitted  to  communicate,  if  with  tears  they  bewail 
their  fault.'' 

Of  them  which  had  fallen  from  their  faith  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  LIciuius,  and  were  not  thereunto  forced  by  any  ex- 
treme usage,  the  Nicene  synod  under  Constantine  ordained, 
m^  "  That  earnestly  repenting,  they  should  continue  three  years 
«»"•  ^*'  hearers,  seven  years  be  prostrate,  and  two  years  communicate 
with  the  people  in  prayer,  before  they  came  to  receive  the 
oblation."  Which  rigour  sometimes  they  tempered  neverthe- 
less with  lenity,  the  self-same  synod  having  likewise  defined, 
"  That,  whatsoever  the  cause  were,  any  man  desirous  at  the 
time  of  departure  out  of  this  life  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
might  (with  examination  and  trial)  have  it  granted  him  by  the 
bishop.*"*  Yea,  besides  this  case  of  special  commiseration, 
there  is  a  canon  more  large,  which  giveth  always  liberty  to 
abridge,  or  extend  out  the  time,  as  the  party's  meek  or  sturdy 
disposition  should  require. 

By  means  of  which  discipline  the  Church  having  power  to 
hold  them  many  years  in  suspense,  there  was  bred  in  the  minds 
of  the  penitents,  through  long  and  daily  practice  of  submission, 
a  contrary  habit  unto  that  which  before  had  been  their  ruin, 
and  for  ever  afterwards  wariness  not  to  fall  into  those  snares 

»  Ka$6Kov  Kol  irepl  irorrij  oinivoffovv  ^oSt^rros  dhowros  fier^x^ar  Ewx"^*' 
(TTiW,  6  hriffK(ytcos  furk  ioKt/uurias  /t«Ta5i8<fT«  t^j  vpoc^pas,  can.  13.  furk  BoKt- 
ficuriasy  id  est,  mamfetiia  mdicUs  deprehensa  peecatoris  aeria  oomenUme  ad  Ikum. 
can.  12. 
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out  of  which  they  knew  they  could  not  easily  wind  themselves,  book  vi. 

Notwithstanding,  because  there  was  likewise  hope  and  possi- ~~~ 

bility  of  shortening  the  time,  this  made  them  in  all  the  parts 
and  offices  of  their  repentance  the  more  fervent.  In  the  first 
station,  while  they  only  beheld  others  passing  towards  the 
temple  of  Grod,  wherennto  for  themselves  to  approach  it  was 
not  lawful,  they  stood  as  miserable  forlorn  men,  the  very  pat- 
terns of  perplexity  and  woe.  In  the  second,  when  they  had 
the  favour  to  wait  at  the  doors  of  God,  where  the  sound  of  his 
comfortable  word  might  be  heard,  none  received  it  with  atten- 
tion like  to  theirs.  Thirdly,  being  taken  and  admitted  to  the 
next  degree  of  prostrates  at  the  feet,  yet  behind  the  back  of 
that  angel  representing  God,  whom  the  rest  saw  face  to  face, 
their  tears,  and  entreaties  both  of  pastor  and  people,  were 
rach  as  no  man  could  resist.  After  the  fourth  step,  which 
gave  them  liberty  to  hear  and  pray  with  the  rest  of  the  people, 
being  so  near  the  haven,  no  diligence  was  then  slackened 
which  might  hasten  admission  to  the  heavenly  table  of  Christ, 
their  last  desire.  It  is  not  therefore  a  thing  to  be  marvelled 
at,  though  St.  Cyprian  took  it  in  very  ill  part,  when  both  back- 
sliders from  the  faith  and  sacred  religion  of  Christ  laboured  by 
nnister  practice  to  procure  from  imprisoned  saints  those  re- 
quests for  present  absolution,  which  the  Church  could  neither 
yield  unto  with  safety  of  discipline,  nor  in  honour  of  martyr- 
dom easily  deny.  For,  what  would  thereby  ensue  they  needed 
not  to  conjecture,  when  they  saw  how  every  man  which  came 
80  commended  to  the  Church  by  letters  thought  that  now  he 
needed  not  to  crave,  but  might  challenge  of  duty,  his  peace ; 
taking  the  matter  very  highly,  if  but  any  little  forbearance 
or  small  delay  was  used.  ^'He  which  is  overthrown  (saith  Oe  Ups. 
Cyprian)  menaceth  them  that  stand,  the  wounded  them  that 
were  never  touched;*  and  because  presently  he  hath  not  the 
body  of  our  Lord  in  his  foul  imbrued  hands,  nor  the  blood 
within  his  polluted  lips,  the  miscreant  fumeth  at  God's  priests :  Bxod.  xu. 
such  is  thy  madness,  0  thou  furious  man,  thou  art  angry  with  tu.  i5. 
him  which  laboureth  to  turn  away  God's  anger  from  thee ;  him 
thou  threatenest,  which  sueth  unto  God  for  grace  and  mercy 
on  thy  behalf.'' 
Touching  Martyrs  he  answereth, "  That  it  ought  not  in  this  ^\'^^ 

*■  **  Jacens  stantibas,  et  integris  vulneratuB,  minatur.^ 
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Book  VI.  case  to  Seem  offeDsiye,  though  they  were  denied,  seeing  Ood 
,'     himself  did  refuse  to  yield  to  the  piety  of  his  own  righteous 

i4>  saints,  making  suit  for  obdurate  Jews. 

As  for  the  parties,  in  whose  behalf  such  shifts  were  used ; 
to  have  their  desire  was,  in  very  truth,  the  way  to  make  them 
the  more  guilty :  such  peace  granted  contrary  to  the  rigour  of 
the  Gospel,  contrary  to  the  law  of  our  Lord  and  Ood,  doth 
but  under  colour  of  merciful  relaxation  deceive  sinners,  and  by 
soft  handling  destroy  them,  a  grace  dangerous  for  the  giver, 
and  to  him  which  receiveth  it  nothing  at  all  valuable.  The 
patient  expectation  that  bringeth  health  is,  by  this  means,  not 
regarded ;  recovery  of  soundness  not  sought  for  by  the  only 
medicine  available,  which  is  satisfaction;  penitency  thrown 
out  of  men^s  hearts ;  the  remembrance  of  that  heaviest  and 
last  judgment  clean  banished ;  the  wounds  of  dying  men, 
which  should  be  healed,  are  covered ;  the  stroke  of  death, 
which  hath  gone  as  deep  as  any  bowels  are  to  receive  it,  is 
overcast  with  the  slight  show  of  a  cloudy  look.  From  the 
altar  of  Satan  to  the  holy  table  of  the  Lord,  men  are  not 
afraid  to  come,  even  belching,  in  a  manner,  the  sacrificed 
morsels  they  have  eaten ;  yea,  their  jaws  yet  breathing  out 
the  irksome  savour  of  their  former  contagious  wickedness,  they 
seize  upon  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord,  nothing  terrified  with 

1  cor.xi.  that  dreadful  commination,  which  saith,  "Whosoever  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.^  They  vainly  think  it  to  be  peace,  which  is  gotten 
before  they  be  purged  of  their  faults,  before  their  crime  be 
solemnly  confessed,  before  their  conscience  be  cleared  by  the 
sacrifice  and  imposition  of  the  priests^  hands,  and  before  they 
have  pacified  the  indignation  of  God.  Why  term  they  that  a 
favour,  which  is  an  injury  ?  Wherefore  cloak  they  impiety 
with  the  name  of  charitable  indulgence  ?  Such  facility  giveth 
not,  but  rather  taketh  away,  peace ;  and  is  itself  another  fresh 
persecution  or  trial,  whereby  that  fraudulent  enemy  maketh  a 
secret  havoc  of  such  as  before  he  had  overthrown ;  and  now, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  clean  swallow  them,  he  casteth  sorrow 
into  a  dead  sleep,  putteth  grief  to  silence,  wipeth  away  the 
memory  of  faults  newly  done,  smothereth  the  sighs  that  should 
rise  from  a  contrite  spirit,  drieth  up  eyes  which  ought  to  send 
forth  rivers  of  tears,  and  permitteth  not  God  to  be  pacified 
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with  full  repentance,  whom  heinous  and  enonnoug  crimes  have  book  vi. 


displeased.  

By  this  then  we  see,  that  in  St.  Cyprian's  judgment,  all  The  end  or 
absolutions  are  void,  frustrate,  and  of  no  effect,  without  suf-  tionT 
ficient  repentance  first  shewed ;  whereas  contrariwise,  if  true 
and  full  satisfaction  have  gone  before,  the  sentence  of  man 
bere  given  is  ratified  of  God  in  heaven,  according  to  our  Sa- 
viour's own  sacred  testimony,  "  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted.'" 

By  what  works  in  the  Virtue,  and  by  what  in  the  Discipline, 
of  Biepentance  we  are  said  to  satisfy  either  God  or  men,  cannot 
now  be  thought  obscure.  As  for  the  inventors  of  sacramental 
satisfaction,  they  have  both  altered  the  natural  order  hereto- 
fore kept  in  the  Church,  by  bringing  in  a  strange  preposterous 
course  to  absolve  before  satisfaction  be  made,  and  moreover 
by  this  their  misordered  practice  are  grown  into  sundry  errors 
concerning  the  end  whereunto  it  is  referred. 

They  imagine,  beyond  all  conceit  of  antiquity,  that  when 
God  doth  remit  sin  and  the  punishment  eternal  thereunto  be- 
longing, he  reserveth  the  torments  of  hell-fire  to  be  nevertheless 
endured  for  a  time,  either  shorter  or  longer,  according  to  the 
quality  of  men's  crimes.  Yet  so,  that  there  is  between  God 
and  man  a  certain  composition  (as  it  were)  or  contract,  by 
virtue  whereof  works  assigned  by  the  priests  to  be  done  afler 
absolution  shall  satisfy  God,  as  touching  the  punishment  which 
he  otherwise  would  inflict  for  sin  pardoned  and  forgiven. 

Now,  because  they  cannot  assure  any  man,  that  if  he  per-  The  way  of 
formeth  what  the  priest  appointeth  it  shall  suffice ;  this  (I  say)  by  othe«. 
because  they  cannot  do,  insomuch  as  the  priest  hath  no  power 
to  determine  or  define  of  equivalency  between  sins  and  satisfac- 
tions; and  yet  if  a  penitent  depart  this  life,  the  debt  of 
satisfaction  being  either  in  whole  or  in  part  undischarged, 
they  stedfastly  hold  that  the  soul  must  remain  in  unspeakable 
torment  till  all  be  paid  :  therefore,  for  help  and  mitigation  in 
this  case,  they  advise  men  to  set  certain  copesmates  on  work, 
whose  prayers  and  sacrifices  may  satisfy  God  for  such  souls 
as  depart  in  debt.  Hence  have  arisen  the  infinite  pensions  of 
their  priests,  the  building  of  so  many  altars  and  tombs,  the 
enriching  of  so  many  churches  with  so  many  glorious  and 
costly  gifts,  the  bequeathing  of  lands  and  ample  possessions  to 
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Book  VI.  roligious  compaoies,  eyeu  with  utter  forgetfulness  of  friendB, 

— ^ parents,  wife,  and  children,  all  natural  affection  giving  place 

unto  that  desire  which  men,  doubtful  of  their  own  estate,  have 
to  deliver  their  souls  from  torment  after  death. 

Yet,  behold,  even  this  being  done,  how  far  forth  it  shall 
avail  they  are  not  sure ;  and  therefore  the  last  upshot  unto 
their  former  inventions  is,  that  as  every  action  of  Christ  did 
both  merit  for  himself,  and  satisfy  partly  for  the  eternal,  and 
partly  for  the  temporal  punishment  due  unto  men  for  sin, 
so  his  saints  have  obtained  the  like  privilege  of  grace,  making 
every  good  work  they  do,  not  only  meritorious  in  their  own 
behalf,  but  satisfactory  too  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Or  if, 
having  at  any  time  grievously  sinned,  they  do  more  to  satisfy 
God  than  he  in  justice  can  expect  or  look  for  at  their  hands; 
the  surplusage  runneth  to  a  common  stock,  out  of  which 
treasury  containing  whatsoever  Christ  did  by  way  of  satisfac- 
tion for  temporal  punishment,  together  with  the  satisfactory 
force  which  resideth  in  all  the  virtuous  works  of  saints,  and  in 
their  satisfactions  whatsoever  doth  abound,  (I  say,)  "  From 
hence  they  hold  Ood  satisfied  for  such  arrearages  as  men  be- 
hind in  accompt  discharge  not  by  other  means ;  and  for  dis- 
position hereof,  as  it  is  their  doctrine  that  Christ  remitteth  not 
eternal  death  without  the  priesf's  absolution,  so  without  the 
grant  of  the  pope  they  cannot  but  teach  it  alike  unpossible 
that  souls  in  hell  should  receive  any  temporal  release  of  pain. 
The  sacrament  of  pardon  from  him  being  to  this  effect  no  less 
necessary,  than  the  priest's  absolution  to  the  other.'''  So  that 
by  this  postern-gate  cometh  in  the  whole  mart  of  papal  in- 
dulgences ;  a  gain  unestimable  to  him,  to  others  a  spoil ;  a 
scorn  both  to  God  and  man.  So  many  works  of  satisfaction 
pretended  to  be  done  by  Christ,  by  saints,  and  martyrs ;  so 
many  virtuous  acts  possessed  with  satisfactory  force  and 
virtue;  so  many  supererogations  in  satisfying  beyond  the 
exigence  of  their  own  necessity;  and  this,  that  the  pope 
might  make  a  monopoly  of  all,  turning  all  to  his  own  gain,  or 
at  least  to  the  gain  of  those  which  are  his  own  :  such  facility 
they  have  to  convert  a  pretended  sacrament  into  a  revenue. 
Son^^^'  ^^^'  Sin  is  not  helped  but  by  being  assecured  of  pardon.  It 
Penitontfl.  rostcth  therefore  to  be  considered,  what  warrant  we  have  con- 
cerning forgiveness,  when  the  sentence  of  man  absolveth  us 
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from  fiin  committed  against  God.     At  the  words  of  our  Sa-  book  ti. 
viour,  saying  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  for-  ^^^^^^'^ 
given  thee,*"  exception  was  taken  by  the  Scribes,  who  secretly 
reasoned  against  him,  '^  Is  any  able  to  forgive  sins,  bat  God  Mark  a.  n 
only  !""     Whereupon  they  condemn  bis  speech  as  blasphemy ; 
the  rest,  which  believed  him  to  be  a  Prophet  sent  from  God, 
saw  no  cause  wherefore  he  might  not  as  lawfully  say,  and  as 
truly,  to  whomsoever  amongst  them,  "God  hath  taken  away 
thy  sins,^  as  Nathan  (they  all  knew)  had  used  the  very  like 
speech ;  to  whom  David  did  not  therefore  impute  blasphemy, 
but  embraced,  as  became  him,  the  words  of  truth  with  joy 
and  reverence. 

Now  there  is  no  controversion,  but  as  God  in  that  special 
case  did  authorize  Nathan,  so  Christ  more  generally  his  Apo- 
stles and  the  ministers  of  his  word  in  his  name  to  absolve 
sinners.  Their  power  being  equal,  all  the  difference  between 
them  can  be  but  only  in  this,  that  whereas  the  one  had  pro- 
phetical evidence,  the  other  have  the  certainty  partly  of  faith, 
and  partly  of  human  experience,  whereupon  to  ground  their 
sentence  ;  faith,  to  assure  them  of  God^s  most  gracious  pardon 
in  heaven  unto  all  penitents,  and  touching  the  sincerity  of  each 
particular  party ^s  repentance,  as  much  as  outward  sensible 
tokens  or  signs  can  warrant. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled,  that  so  great  a  difference  appeareth 
between  the  doctrine  of  Rome  and  ours,  when  we  teach  re- 
pentance. They  imply  in  the  name  of  repentance  much  more 
than  we  do.  We  stand  chiefly  upon  the  due  inward  conversion 
of  the  heart ;  they  more  upon  works  of  external  show.  We 
teach,  above  all  things,  that  repentance  which  is  one  and  the 
same  from  the  beginning  to  the  world^s  end ;  they  a  sacramental 
penance,  of  their  own  devising  and  shaping.  We  labour  to 
instruct  men  in  such  sort,  that  every  soul  which  is  wounded 
with  sin  may  learn  the  way  how  to  cure  itself;  they,  clean 
contrary,  would  make  all  sores  seem  incurable,  unless  the 
priests  have  a  hand  in  them. 

Touching  the  force  of  whose  absolution  they  strangely  hold, 
that  whatsoever  the  penitent  doth,  his  contrition,  confession, 

**Ipiius  pcenitentifl  actio  non  est  pan  sacramenti,  nisi  quatenus  potestati  sacer- 
dotal! sobjicitur,  et  a  sacerdote  dirigitar  yel  jabetur.*^  Bellarmin.  de  Pcenit  lib.  i. 
cap.  16. 
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Book  vl  and  Satisfaction  hare  no  place  of  right  to  stand  as  material 
^~^~  parts  in  this  sacrament,*  nor  consequently  any  such  force  as 
to  make  them  available  for  the  taking  away  of  sin,  in  that 
they  proceed  from  the  penitent  himself  without  the  privity  of 
the  minister,  but  only  as  they  are  enjoined  by  the  minister'^s 
authority  and  power.  So  that  no  contrition  or  grief  of  heart, 
till  the  priest  exact  it ;  no  acknowledgment  of  sins,  but  that 
which  he  doth  demand ;  no  praying,  no  fasting,  no  alms,  no 
repentance  or  restitution  for  whatsoever  we  have  done,  can 
help,  except  by  him  it  be  first  imposed.  It  is  the  chain  of 
their  own  doctrine,  no  remedy  for  mortal  sin  committed  after 
baptism  but  the  sacrament  of  penance  only ;  no  sacrament  of 
penance,  if  either  matter  or  form  be  wanting ;  no  ways  to 
make  those  duties  a  material  part  of  the  sacrament,  unless  we 
consider  them  as  required  and  exacted  by  the  priest.  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  they  say,  hath  ordained  his  priests  judges 
in  such  sort,  that  no  man  which  sinneth  after  baptism  can  be 
reconciled  unto  Gh>d  but  by  their  sentence.*  For  why?  If  there 
were  any  other  way  of  reconciliation,  the  very  promise  of  Christ 

S^^joh'"*  should  be  false,  in  saying,  "Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth,  shall 

xx!  23.  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whose  sins  soever  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.^^**  Except  therefore  the  priest  be  willing,  God  hath 
by  promise  hampered  himself  so,  that  it  is  not  now  in  his  own 
power  to  pardon  any  man.     Let  him  who  hath  offended  crave 

Luke  as  the  publican  did,  "  Lord,  be  thou  mercifnl  unto  me  a  sin- 
ner ;^^  let  him,  as  David,  make  a  thousand  times  his  supplica- 

Ps.  li.  1.  tion,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving- 
kindness  ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  compassions,  put 
away  mine  iniquities  ;^^  all  this  doth  not  help,  till  such  time 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  priest  be  known,  till  he  have  signed  us 
a  pardon,  and  given  us  our  quietus  est^  God  himself  hath  no 
answer  to  make  but  such  as  that  of  the  angel  unto  Lot — I  can 
do  nothing. 

It  is  true,  that  our  Saviour  by  these  words,  "  Whose  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,*"  did  ordain  judges  over  our  sinful 
souls,  gave  them  authority  to  absolve  from  sin,  and  promised 

*  '*  Christus  instituit  sacerdotes  judices  super  terrain  com  ea  potestate,  nt  sine  ipao- 
mm  Bententia,  nemo  post  baptismum  lapsus  recondliari  possit**  Bellarmin.  de  Poenit. 
1.  iii.  c.  2. 

^  **  Quod  si  possent  ii  sine  sacerdotum  sententia  absolyi,  non  esset  Ten  Chriati  pro- 
missio,  Qutecnnque/'  &c.     Bellaim.  ibid. 
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to  ratify  in  heaven  whatsoever  they  should  do  on  earth  in  book  vi. 

execntion  of  this  their  office;  to  the  end  that  hereby,  as  well '--- 

his  ministers  might  take  encouragement  to  do  their  duty  with 
all  faithfulness,  as  also  his  people  admonition,  gladly  with  all 
reverence  to  be  ordered  by  them ;  both  parts  knowing  that 
the  functions  of  the  one  towards  the  other  have  his  perpetual 
assistance  and  approbation.  Howbeit  all  this  with  two  re«- 
straints,  which  every  jurisdiction  in  the  world  hath ;  the  one, 
that  the  practice  thereof  proceed  in  due  order;  the  other, 
that  it  do  not  extend  itself  beyond  due  bounds ;  which  bounds 
or  limits  have  so  confined  penitential  jurisdiction,  that  although 
there  be  given  unto  it  power  of  remitting  sin,  yet  no  such 
sovereignty  of  power  that  no  sin  should  be  pardonable  in  man 
without  it.*  Thus  to  enforce  our  Saviour'^s  words,  is  as  though 
we  should  gather,  that  because  whatsoever  Joseph  did  com- 
mand in  the  land  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh'^s  grant  was,  it  should  be 
done;  therefore  he  granted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  but  what  Joseph  did  command,  and  so 
consequently,  by  enabling  his  servant  Joseph  to  command 
under  him,  disableth  himself  to  command  any  thing  without 
Joseph. 

But  by  this  we  see  how  the  papacy  maketh  all  sin  unpar- 
donable, which  hath  not  the  priest^s  absolution ;  except  per- 
adventure  in  some  extraordinary  case,  where  albeit  absolution 
be  not  had,  yet  it  must  be  desired.*^ 

What  is  then  the  force  of  absolution  ?  What  is  it  which 
the  act  of  absolution  worketh  in  a  sinful  man  1  Doth  it  by 
any  operation  derived  from  itself  alter  the  state  of  the  soul  ? 
Doth  it  really  take  away  sin,  or  but  ascertain  us  of  God's 
most  gracious  and  merciful  pardon !  The  latter  of  which  two 
is  our  assertion,  the  fprmer  theirs. 

At  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  saying 
unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,^  Matt  ix,  a. 
the  Pharisees,  which  knew  him  not  to  be  "  Son  of  the  living 

*  ^ChriBtus  oidinaxiam  mam  potestatem  in  Apostolos  tianstulit ;  extraordinariam 
abi  Tetemmt.^ 

^  **Oidi]ia]ia  enim  remedia  in  Eodesia  ad  remittenda  peccata  sunt  ab  eo  insti- 
tata,  ncramenta ;  line  qnibns  peccata  lemittere  Cbristus  potest,  sed  extraordinarie  et 
mnlto  larioB  hoc  fiidt,  qoam  per  ncnunenta.  Nolnit  igitor  eot  extraordinaziis  remia- 
aionit  peocatonzm  confidere,  qaa  et  laza  sunt  et  incerta :  sed  ordinaiia,  nt  ita  dicam, 
▼iaibiHa  tacnanentomm  qusrere  remedia.'^  Maldon.  in  Matt  xri.  Id. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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BooE  VI.  Grod/'  took  secret  exception,  and  fell  to  reasoning  with  them- 
j^^^*    "    selves  against  him ;  ''Is  any  able  to  forgive  sin  but  God  only?" 
c"^r  d  ^^*  "  ^^^  ®^°®  (saith  St.  Cyprian)  that  are  committed  against  him, 
Laps,  c.  11.  he  alone  hath  power  to  forgive,  which  took  upon  him  our  sins, 
he  which  sorrowed  and  suffered  for  us,  he  whom  the  Father 
delivered  unto  death  for  our  offences.^'     Whereunto  may  be 
added,  that  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  hath,  • "  Our  Lord 
is  profitable  every  way,  every  way  beneficial,  whether  we  re- 
spect him  as  man,  or  as  God ;  as  God  forgiving,  as  man  in- 
i»«.  xiiu.    structing  and  learning  how  to  avoid  sin.     For  it  is  '  I,  even 
I,  that  putteth  away  thine  iniquities  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins,'  saith  the  Lord/** 

Now,  albeit  we  willingly  confess  with  St.  Cyprian,  "The 
sins  which  are  committed  against  him,  he  only  hath  power  to 
forgive,  who  hath  taken  upon  him  our  sins,  he  which  bath 
sorrowed  and  suffered  for  us,  he  whom  God  hath  given  for 
our  offences.'"'*  Yet  neither  did  St.  Cyprian  intend  to  deny 
the  power  of  the  minister  otherwise  than  if  he  presume  beyond 
his  commission  to  remit  sin,  where  God's  own  will  is  it 
should  be  retained;  for  against  such  absolutions  he  speaketb, 
(which  being  granted  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  de- 
nied, are  of  no  validity;)  and,  if  rightly  it  be  considered  how 
higher  causes  in  operation  use  to  concur  with  inferior  means, 
his  grace  with  our  ministry,  God  really  performing  the  same 
which  man  is  authorized  to  act  as  in  his  name,  there  shall 
need  for  decision  of  this  point  no  great  labour. 

To  remission  of  sins  there  are  two  things  necessary:  grace, 
as  the  only  cause  which  taketh  away  iniquity ;  and  repentance, 
as  a  duty  or  condition  required  in  us.  To  make  repentance 
such  as  it  should  be,  what  doth  God  demand  but  inward  sin- 
cerity joined  with  fit  and  convenient  ofl[ices  for  that  purpose! 
the  one  referred  wholly  to  our  own  consciences,  the  other  best 
discerned  by  them  whom  God  hath  appointed  judges  in  this 
Victor,  de   court.     So  that  having  first  the  promises  of  God  for  pardon 

Vand!^"  ' 

•  Tiivra  iyltnjffiy  6  K^pios  Koi  irdtrra  a>^6A««;  koI  &s  &yOpniros,  koX  its  ^i-  '^^ 
fikv  afutpriifMTa  &s  Bths  ^i*h,  c/s  Bk  rh  fi^  i^afiaprdyup  irai8ayp»ywr  «bf  MP*^ 
irof.    Alexandr.  Ptedag.  1.  i.  [c.  3.] 

^  **  Veniam  peccatis,  quaa  in  ipsum  commisaa  sunt,  solus  potest  ille  largiri,  qui  pec- 
cata  nostra  portarit,  qui  pro  nobis  doluit,  quem  Deus  tiadidit  pro  peecatis  noitris.' 
[DeLaps.c  11.] 
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generally  unto  all  offenders  penitent ;  and  particularly  for  our  book  yi. 

own  unfeigned  meaning,  the  unfallible  testimony  of  a  good  

conscience,  the  sentence  of  God's  appointed  officer  and  vice- 
gerent to  approve  with  nnpartial  judgment  the  quality  of  that 
we  have  done,  and  as  from  his  tribunal  in  that  respect,  to  as- 
soil  us  of  any  crime ;  I  see  no  cause  but  by  the  rules  of  our 
faith  and  religion  we  may  rest  ourselves  very  well  assured 
touching  God's  most  merciful  pardon  and  grace ;  who,  espe* 
cially  for  the  strengthening  of  weak,  timorous,  and  fearful 
minds,  hath  so  far  endued  his  Church  with  power  to  absolve 
sinners.  It  pleaseth  God  that  men  sometimes  should,  by  miss- 
ing this  help,  perceive  how  much  they  stand  bound  to  him 
for  so  precious  a  benefit  enjoyed.  And  surely,  so  long  as  the 
world  lived  in  any  awe  or  fear  of  falling  away  from  God,  so 
dear  were  his  ministers  to  the  people,  chiefly  in  this  respect, 
that  being  through  tyranny  and  persecution  deprived  of 
pastors,  the  doleful  rehearsal  of  their  lost  felicities  hath  not 
any  thing  more  eminent,  than  that  sinners  distressed  should 
not  know  how  or  where  to  unload  their  burdens.  Strange  it 
were  unto  me,  that  the  Fathers,  who  so  much  every  where 
extol  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  in  leaving  unto  his  Church  this 
heavenly  and  divine  power,  should  as  men,  whose  simplicity 
had  universally  been  abused,  agree  all  to  admire  and  magnify 
a  needless  office. 

The  sentence  therefore  of  ministerial  absolution  hath  two  ef- 
fects :  touching  sin,  it  only  declareth  us  freed  from  the  guilti^ 
ness  thereof,  and  restored  into  God's  favour ;  but  concerning 
right  in  sacred  and  divine  mysteries,  whereof  through  sin  we 
were  made  unworthy,  as  the  power  of  the  Church  did  before 
effectually  bind  and  retain  us  from  access  unto  them,  so  upon 
onr  apparent  repentance  it  truly  restoreth  our  liberty,  looseth 
the  chains  wherewith  we  were  tied,  remitteth  all  whatsoever  is 
past,  and  accepteth  us  no  less  returned  than  if  we  had  never 
gone  astray. 

For,  inasmuch  as  the  power  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his 
Church  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  to  be  exercised  over  voluntary 
penitents  only,  the  other  over  such  as  are  to  be  brought  to 
amendment  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  words  wherein  he 
hath  given  this  authority  must  be  so  understood,  as  the  sub- 
ject or  matter  whereupon  it  worketh  will  permit.    It  doth  not 
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Book  yi.  permit  that  in  the  former  kind,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  use  of 
~  '-  power  over  voluntary  converts,)  to  bind  or  loose,  remit  or  re- 
tain, should  signify  any  other  than  only  to  pronounce  of  sin- 
ners according  to  that  which  may  be  gathered  by  outward 
signs ;  because  really  to  effect  the  removal  or  continuance  of 
sin  in  the  soul  of  any  offender,  is  no  priestly  act,  but  a  work 
which  far  exceedeth  their  ability.     Contrariwise,  in  the  latter 
kind  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  by  censures  constraineth 
men  to  amend  their  lives ;  it  is  true,  that  the  minister  of  God 
doth  then  more  declare  and  signify  what  Grod  hath  wrought. 
And  this  power,  true  it  is,  that  the  Church  hath  invested  in  it. 
Howbeit,  as  other  truths,  so  this  hath  by  error  been  op- 
pugned and  depraved  through  abuse.     The  first  of  name  that 
openly  in  writing  withstood  the  Church's  authority  and  power 
to  remit  sin,  was   Tertullian,  after  he  had  combined  himself 
with  Montanists,  drawn  to  the  liking  of  their  heresy  through 
the  very  sourness  of  his  own  nature,  which  neither  his  in- 
credible skill  and  knowledge  otherwise,  nor  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  itself,  could  but  so  much  alter,  as  to  make  him 
savour  any  thing  which  carried  with  it  the  taste  of  lenity.    A 
sponge  steeped  in  wormwood  and  gall,  a  man  through  too 
much  severity  merciless,  and  neither  able  to  endure  nor  to 
be  endured  of  any.     His  book  entitled  Concerning  Chastity^ 
and  written  professedly  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
hath  many  fretfiil  and  angry  sentences,  declaring  a  mind  very 
much  offended  with  such  as  would  not  persuade  themselves, 
that  of  sins,  some  be  pardonable  by  the  keys  of  the  Church, 
some  incapable  of  forgiveness;    that  middle  and  moderate 
offences,  having  received  chastisement,  may  by  spiritual  au- 
thority afterwards   be   remitted,   but   greater  transgressions 
must  (as  touching  indulgence)  be  left  to  the  only  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  world  to  come ;  that  as  idolatry  and 
bloodshed,  so  likewise  fornication  and  sinful  lust,  are  of  this 
nature ;  that  they,  which  so  far  have  fallen  from  God,  ought 
to  continue  for  ever  after  barred  from  access  unto  his  sanc- 
tuary, condemned  to  perpetual  profiision  of  tears,  deprived  of 
all  expectation  and  hope  to  receive  any  thing  at  the  Church  s 
De  Pudic.  hands,  but  publication  of  their  shame.     "  For  (saith  he)  who 
will  fear  to  waste  out  that,  which  he  hopeth  he  may  recover . 
Who  will  be  careful  for  ever  to  hold  that,  which  he  knoweth 
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cannot  for  ever  be  withheld  from  him  ?    He  which  slackeneth  boo»  vi. 
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the  bridle  to  sin,  doth  thereby  give  it  even  the  spur  also.^' 
Take  away  fear,  and  that  which  presently  succeedeth  instead 
thereof  is  licentious  desire.  Greater  offences  therefore  are 
punishable,  but  not  pardonable,  by  the  Church.  If  any  Pro- 
phet or  Apostle  be  found  to  have  remitted  such  transgressions, 
they  did  it  not  by  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline,  but  by 
extraordinary  power.  For  they  all  raised  the  dead,  which 
none  but  God  is  able  to  do ;  they  restored  the  impotent  and 
lame  man,  a  work  peculiar  to  Jesus  Christ ;  yea,  that  which 
Christ  would  not  do,  because  executions  of  such  severity  be- 
seemed not  him  who  came  to  save  and  redeem  the  world  by 
bis  sufferings,  they  by  their  power  struck  Elymas  and  Ananias, 
the  one  blind,  and  the  other  dead.  Approve  first  yourselves 
to  be,  as  they  were.  Apostles  or  Prophets,  and  then  take  upon 
you  to  pardon  all  men.  But  if  the  authority  you  have  be 
only  ministerial,  and  no  way  sovereign,  over-reach  not  the 
limits  which  God  hath  set  you ;  know  that  to  pardon  capital 
sin  is  beyond  your  commission.^^ 

Howbeit,  as  oftentimes  the  vices  of  wicked  men  do  cause 
other  their  commendable  qualities  to  be  abhorred,  so  the  honour 
of  great  men^s  virtues  is  easily  a  cloak  to  their  errors.  In 
which  respect,  Tertullian  hath  passed  with  much  less  obloquy 
and  reprehension  than  Novatian ;  who,  broaching  afterwards 
the  same  opinion,  had  not  otherwise  wherewith  to  countervail 
the  offence  he  gave,  and  to  procure  it  the  like  toleration.  No- 
vatian, at  the  first  a  stoical  philosopher,  (which  kind  of  men 
hath  always  accounted  stupidity  the  highest  top  of  wisdom, 
and  commiseration  the  deadliest  sin,)  became  by  institution 
and  study  the  very  same  which  the  other  had  been  before 
through  a  secret  natural  distemper,  upon  his  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  recovery  from  sickness,  which  moved  him 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  his  bed.  The  bishops,  concii. 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  would  needs,  in  special  c.  12. 
love  towards  him,  ordain  him  presbyter,  which  favour  satisfied 
not  him  who  thought  himself  worthy  of  greater  place  and  dig- 
nity. He  closed  therefore  with  a  number  of  well-minded  men, 
and  not  suspicious  what  his  secret  purposes  were,  and  having 
made  them  sure  unto  him  by  fraud,  procureth  his  own  conse^ 
■  **  Securitai  delicti,  etiam  libido  est  ejus." 
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thought,  to  countenance  what  he  intended  to  publish,  and 
therefore  his  letters  went  presently  abroad  to  sundry  churches, 
advising  them  never  to  admit  to  the  fellowship  of  holy  myste- 
ries, such  as  had  after  baptism  offered  sacrifice  to  idols. 
socr«t.i.ir.      There  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  together  with 
cii.  Niccn.  other  bishops,  one  Acesius  a  Novatianist,  touching  whose  di- 
crat.  1.  i.  c.  vcrsity  in  opinion  from  the  Church,  the  emperor,  desirous  io 
hear  some  reason,  asked  of  him  certain  questions ;  for  answer 
whereunto,  Acesius  weaveth  out  a  long  history  of  things  that 
happened  in  the  persecution  under  Decius,  and  of  men  which, 
to  save  life,  forsook  faith,    fiut  in  the  end  was  a  certain  bitter 
canon,  framed  in  their  own  school :  ^^  That  men  which  fall 
into  deadly  sin  after  holy  baptism,  ought  never  to  be  again 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  divine  mysteries;  that  they  are 
to  be  exhorted  unto  repentance;  howbeit  not  to  be  put  in 
hope  that  pardon  can  be  had  at  the  priest's  hands,  but  with 
God,  which  hath  sovereign  power  and  authority  in  himself  to 
remit  sin,  it  may  be  in  the  end  they  shall  find  mercy.""   These 
followers  of  Novatian,  which  gave   themselves  the  title  of 
KaOapoly  clean,  pure,  and  unspotted  men,  had  one  point  of 
Montanism  more  than  their  master  did  profess ;  for  amongst 
sins  unpardonable  they  reckoned  second  marriages,  of  which 
opinion  Tertullian  making  (as  his  usual  manner  was)  a  salt 
De  Pudic.  apology,  "  Such  is  (saith  he)  our  stony  hardness,  that  defaming 
our  Comforter  with  a  kind  of  enormity  in  discipline,  we  dam 
up  the  doors  of  the  Church  no  less  against  twice-married  men, 
than  against  adulterers  and  fornicators.'^     Of  this  sort  there- 
fore it  was  ordained  by  the  Nicene  synod,  that  if  any  such  did 
return  to  the  catholic  and  apostolic   unity,  they  should  in 
writing  bind  themselves  to  observe  the  orders  of  the  Church, 
and  communicate  as  well  with  them  which  had  been  often 
married,  or  had  fallen  in  time  of  persecution,  as  with  other  sort 
of  Christian  people.     But  further  to  relate,  or  at  all  to  refel 
the  error  of  misbelieving  men  concerning  this  point,  is  not  now 
to  our  present  purpose  greatly  necessary. 

The  Church  may  receive  no  small  detriment  by  corrupt 
practice,  even  there  where  doctrine  concerning  the  substance 
of  things  practised  is  free  from  any  great  or  dangerous  cor- 
ruption.    If  therefore  that  which  the  papacy  doth  in  matter 
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of  confessions  and  absolution  be  offensive,  if  it  palpably  serve  bouk  yi. 

[at.  swerve]  in  the  use  of  the  keys,  howsoever  that  which  it ' — ^ 

teacheth  in  general  concerning  the  Church's  power  to  retain 
and  forgive  sins  be  admitted  true,  have  they  not  on  the  one 
side  as  much  whereat  to  be  abashed,  as  on  the  other  wherein 
to  rejoice  ? 

They  bind  all  men,  upon  pain  of  everlasting  condemnation 
and  death,  to  make  confessions  to  their  ghostly  fathers  of 
every  great  offence  they  know,  and  can  remember,  that  they 
have  committed  against  God.  Hath  Christ  in  his  Gospel  so 
delivered  the  doctrine  of  repentance  unto  the  world  ?  Did  his 
Apostles  so  preach  it  to  nations  ?  Have  the  Fathers  so  be- 
lieved or  so  taught !  Surely  Novatian  was  not  so  merciless  in 
depriving  the  Church  of  power  to  absolve  some  certain  of- 
fenders, as  they  in  imposing  upon  all  a  necessity  thus  to  con- 
fess. Novatian  would  not  deny  but  God  might  remit  that 
which  the  Church  could  not,  whereas  in  the  papacy  it  is  main- 
tained, that  what  we  conceal  from  men,  God  himself  shall 
never  pardon.  By  which  oversight  as  they  have  here  sur- 
charged the  world  with  multitude,  but  much  abated  the  weight 
of  confessions,  so  the  careless  manner  of  their  absolution  hath 
made  discipline,  for  the  most  part,  amongst  them  a  bare  for- 
mality ;  yea,  rather  a  means  of  emboldening  unto  vicious  and 
wicked  life,  than  either  any  help  to  prevent  future,  or  medicine 
to  remedy  present  evils  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  Fathers 
were  slow  and  always  fearful  to  absolve  any  before  very  mani- 
fest tokens  given  of  a  true  penitent  and  contrite  spirit.  It  was 
not  their  custom  to  remit  sin  first,  and  then  to  impose  works 
of  satisfaction,  as  the  fashion  of  Rome  is  now ;  insomuch  that 
this  their  preposterous  course,  and  misordered  practices,  hath 
bred  also  in  them  an  error  concerning  the  end  and  purpose  of 
these  works.  For  against  the  guiltiness  of  sin,  and  the  danger 
of  everlasting  condemnation  thereby  incurred,  confession  and 
absolution  succeeding  the  same,  are,  as  they  take  it,  a  remedy 
sufficient;  and  therefore  what  their  penitentiaries  do  think  good 
to  enjoin  further,  whether  it  be  a  number  of  Ave-Maries  daily  to 
be  scored  up,  a  journey  of  pilgrimage  to  be  undertaken,  some 
few  dishes  of  ordinary  diet  to  be  exchanged,  offerings  to  be 
made  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  or  a  little  to  be  scraped  off  from 
men's  superfluities  for  relief  of  poor  people,  all  is  in  lieu  or 
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Boo»  VI.  exchange  with  God,  whose  justice,  notwithstanding  our  pardon, 

'—-—  yet  oweth  us  still  some  temporal  punishment,  either  in  this  or 

in  the  life  to  come,  except  we  quit  it  ourselves  here  with 
works  of  the  former  kind,  and  continued  till  the  balance  of 
God's  most  strict  severity  shall  find  the  pains  we  have  taken 
equivalent  with  the  plagues  which  we  should  endure,  or  else 
the  mercy  of  the  pope  relieve  us.  And  at  this  postern-gate 
cometh  in  the  whole  mart  of  papal  indulgences,  so  infinitely 
strewed,  that  the  pardon  of  sin,  which  heretofore  was  obtained 
hardly  and  by  much  suit,  is  with  them  become  now  almost 
impossible  to  be  escaped. 

To  set  down  then  the  force  of  this  sentence  in  absolying 
penitents ;  there  are  in  sin  these  three  things:*  the  act  which 
passeth  away  and  vanisheth;  the  pollution  wherewith  it 
leaveth  the  soul  defiled ;  and  the  punishment  whereunto  they 
are  made  subject  that  have  committed  it.     The  act  of  sin  is 

iJoitniu.4.  every  deed,  word,  and  thought  against  the  law  of  God:  "for 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  ;'^  and  although  the  deed 
itself  do  not  continue,  yet  is  that  bad  quality  permanent, 
whereby  it  maketh  the  soul  unrighteous  and  deformed  in  God's 

Matt  XT.  gight.  "From  the  heart  come  evil  cogitations,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  testimonies,  slanders ;  these 
are  things  which  defile  a  man.'"  They  do  not  only,  as  effects 
of  impurity,  argue  the  nest  to  be  unclean  out  of  which  they 
came,  but  as  causes  they  strengthen  that  disposition  unto 
wickedness  which  brought  them  forth ;  they  are  both  fruits 
and  seeds  of  uncleanness,  they  nourish  the  root  out  of  which 
they  grow,  they  breed  that  iniquity  which  bred  them.  The 
blot  therefore  of  sin  abideth,  though  the  act  be  transitory. 
And  out  of  both  ariseth  a  present  debt,  to  endure  what  punish- 
ment soever  the  evil  which  we  have  done  deserveth ;  an  obliga- 
tion, in  the  chains  whereof  sinners,  by  the  justice  of  Almighty 

n!\l!^'  ^^^'  continue  bound  till  repentance  loose  them.  "Repent 
this  thy  wickedness,  (saith  Peter  unto  Simon  Magus,)  and 
beseech  God,  that  if  it  be  possible  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  pardoned ;  for  I  see  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 

proT.  T.  22  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity .''  In  like  manner  Solomon :  "  The 
wicked  shall  be  held  fast  in  the  cords  of  his  own  sin.*" 

*  **  In  peccato  tria  sunt ;  actio  mala,  interior  macula,  et  sequela.*^  Bon.  tent.  L  ir. 
d.  17.  q.  3. 
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Nor  doth  Grod  only  bind  sinners  band  and  foot  by  tbe  dreadful  Booe  vi. 

determination  of  his  own  unsearchable  judgment  against  them; '~''" 

bnt  sometimes  also  the  Church  bindeth  by  the  censures  of  her 
discipline.^  So  that  when  offenders  upon  their  repentance  are 
by  the  same  discipline  absolved,  the  Church  looseth  but  her 
own  bonds,  the  chains  wherein  she  had  tied  them  before. 

The  act  of  sin  God  alone  remitteth,  in  that  his  purpose  is  Acta  tii.  w; 
neyer  to  call  it  to  account,  or  to  lay  it  unto  menu's  charge ;  the  icor.  vi.  ' 
stain  he  washeth  out  by  the  sanctifying  grace  of  his  Spirit;  5; 'Luke 
and  concerning  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  none  else  hath  power  ^-  ^• 
to  cast  body  and  soul  into  hell-fire,  so  none  have  power  to  de- 
liver either  besides  him. 

As  for  the  ministerial  sentence  of  private  absolution,  it  can 
be  no  more  than  a  declaration  what  God  hath  done ;  it  hath 
but  the  force  of  the  Prophet  Nathan's  absolution,  "  God  hath  «  sam.  xii. 
taken  away  thy  sin :"''  than  which  construction,  especially  of 
words  judicial,  there  is  not  any  thing  more  vulgar.  For  ex-  Luke  yil 
ample,  the  publicans  are  said  in  the  Gospel  to  have  justified ih' is. 
God ;  the  Jews  in  Malachi  to  have  blessed  proud  men,  which 
sin  and  prosper ;  not  that  the  one  did  make  God  righteous,  or 
the  other  the  wicked  happy :  but  to  bless,  to  justify,  and  to 
absolve,  are  as  commonly  used  for  words  of  judgment,  or  de- 
claration, as  of  true  and  real  efficacy ;  yea,  even  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Master  of  Sentences.  "It  may  be  soundly  affirmed  Sent.  i.  ir. 
and  thought  that  God  alone  doth  remit  and  retain  sins,  although 
he  have  given  power  to  the  Church  to  do  both ;  but  he  one 
way,  and  the  Church  another.  He  only  by  himself  forgiveth 
sin,  who  cleanseth  the  soul  from  inward  blemish,  and  looseth 
the  debt  of  eternal  death.  So  great  a  privilege  he  hath  not 
given  unto  his  priests,  who  notwithstanding  are  authorized  to 
loose  and  bind,  that  is  to  say,  to  declare  who  are  bound,  and 
who  are  loosed.  For  albeit  a  man  be  already  cleared  before 
God,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  Church  of  God  so  taken,  but  by  the 
virtue  of  the  priest^s  sentence ;  who  likewise  may  be  said  to 
bind  by  imposing  satisfaction,  and  to  loose  by  admitting  to  the 
holy  communion.''^ 

St.  Jerome  also,  whom  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  allegeth 

*  '^  Sacerdotes  opus  juttitise  exercent  in  peccatorcs,  cum  eos  justa  poena  ligant ; 
opas  misericordtae,  cmn  de  ea  aliquod  relaxant,  yel  sacramentorum  communioni  con- 
cBiant ;  alia  opera  in  peccatores  exerceie  nequeunt'^    Sent.  L  iv.  dis.  18. 
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Book  VI.  for  more  countenance  of  his  own  opinion,  doth  no  less  plainly 

—~ — '"-'  and  directly  affirm :  "  That  as  the  priests  of  the  law  conld 

iT.  Com-     only  discern,  and  neither  cause  nor  remove  leprosies ;  so  the 

i«.  Matt,     ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  retain  or  remit  sin,  do  but 

in  the  one  judge  how  long  we  continue  guilty,  and  in  the 

other   declare   when   we   are  clear  or   free.'^     For   there  is 

nothing  more  apparent,  than  that  the  discipline  of  repentance, 

both  public  and  private,  was  ordained  as  an  outward  mean 

to  bring  men  to  the  virtue  of  inward  conversion ;  so  that 

when  this  by  manifest  tokens  did  seem  effected,  absolution 

ensuing  (which  could  not  make)  served  only  to  declare  men 

innocent. 

But  the  cause  wherefore  they  are  so  stiff,  and  have  forsaken 
their  own  master  in  this  point  is,  for  that  they  hold  the  private 
discipline  of  penitency  to  be  a  sacrament ;  absolution  an  ex- 
ternal sign  in  this  sacrament ;  the  signs  external  of  all  sacra- 
ments in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  both  causes  of  that  which 
they  signify,  and  signs  of  that  which  they  truly  cause. 

To  this  opinion  concerning  sacraments,  they  are  now  tied 
by  expounding  a  canon  in  the  Florentine  council  according  to 
the  former  ecclesiastical  invention  received  from  Thomas.  For 
his  deceit  it  was,  that  the  mercy  of  God,»which  useth  sacra- 
ments as  instruments  whereby  to  work,  endueth  them  at  the 
time  of  their  administration  with  supernatural  force  and  ability 
to  induce  grace  into  the  souls  of  men ;  even  as  the  axe  and 
saw  do  seem  to  bring  timber  into  that  fashion  which  the  mind 
Scot  Sent,  of  the  artificer  intendeth.    His  conceit,  Scotus,  Occam,  Petrus 

1.  ir.  Solut  ...  177 

jd  4.  Alliacensis,  with  sundry  others,  do  most  earnestly  and  strongly 

quintam.     impugu,  slicwing  vcry  good  reason  wherefore  no  sacrament  of 
Lq.  quant,  the  ucw  law  Can  either  by  virtue  which  itself  hath,  or  bv 

Alliac.  ^  •/  '  •' 

?'ientl^'  *°  ^^^^^  supernaturally  given  it,  be  properly  a  cause  to  work  grace; 
but  sacraments  are  therefore  said  to  work  or  confer  grace, 
because  the  will  of  Almighty  God  is,  although  not  to  give 
them  such  efficacy,  yet  himself  to  be  present  in  the  ministry 
of  the  working  that  effect,  which  proceedeth  wholly  from  him, 
without  any  real  operation  of  theirs,  such  as  can  enter  into 
menu's  souls. 

In  which  construction,  seeing  that  our  books  and  writings 
have  made  it  known  to  the  world  how  we  join  with  them,  it 
seemeth  very  hard  and   injurious   dealing,    that  Bellarraine 
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tfaroaghont  the  whole  course  of  his  second  book  De  Sacramentis  book  yi. 
in  GenerCy*  should  so  boldly  face  down  his  adversaries,  as  if 
their  opinion  were,  that  sacraments  are  naked,  empty,  and  in- 
effectual signs ;  wherein  there  is  no  other  force,  than  only  such 
as  in  pictures,  to  stir  up  the  mind,  that  so  by  theory  and 
speculation  of  things  represented,  faith  may  grow:  finally, 
that  all  the  operations  which  sacraments  have,  is  a  sensible 
and  divine  instruction.  But  had  it  pleased  him  not  to  hood- 
wink his  own  knowledge,  I  nothing  doubt  but  he  fully  saw 
how  to  answer  himself;  it  being  a  matter  very  strange  and 
incredible,  that  one  which  with  so  great  diligence  had  win- 
nowed his  adversaries'  writings,^  should  be  ignorant  of  their 
minds.  For,  even  as  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
both  God  and  man,  when  his  human  nature  is  by  itself  con- 
sidered, we  may  not  attribute  that  unto  him,  which  we  do  and 
must  ascribe  as  oft  as  respect  is  had  unto  both  natures  com- 
bined; 80  because  in  sacraments  there  are  two  things  dis- 
tinctly to  be  considered,  the  outward  sign,  and  the  secret  con- 
currence of  God's  most  blessed  Spirit,  in  which  respect  our 
Saviour  hath  taught  that  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  com- 
bined to  work  the  mystery  of  new  birth  ;  sacraments  there- 
fore, as  signs,  have  only  those  effects  before  mentioned  ;  but  of 
sacraments,  in  that  by  God's  own  will  and  ordinance  they  are 
signs  assisted  always  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
acknowledge  whatsoever  either  the  places  of  Scripture,  or 
the  authority  of  councils  and  Fathers,  or  the  proofs  and  argu- 
ments of  reason  which  he  allegeth,  can  shew  to  be  wrought  by 

•  ** Lutberani  in  hac  re  interdum  ita  scriburt,  ut  vidcantur  a  catholicis  non  dis- 
Mntire;  interdum  autem  apertissime  scribuiit  contraria:  at  semper  in  eadem  sen- 
ten  tia  manent,  sacrsmenta  non  habere  immediate  ullam  eflicicntiam  respectu  gratiae, 
sed  esse  nuda  signa,  tamen  mediate  aliquid  efHcere  quatenus  excitant  et  alunt  fidcm 
— ^Qod  ipmim  non  faciunt  nisi  reprsescntando,  ut  sacramenta  per  visum  excitent 
fidem,  quemadmodum  praedicatio  Yerbi  per  auditum/*  Bellarm.  de  cfTect.  Sacram. 
L  ii  c.  2. 

'*Qnapdam  signa  sunt  theorica,  non  ad  alium  finem  instituta,  qaam  ad  bignifican- 
dnm ;  alia  ad  significandum  et  efficiendura,  quae  ob  id  practica  dici  possunt  Con- 
troTersia  est  inter  nos  et  Haereticoa,  quod  illi  faciunt  sacramenta  signa  prioris  generis. 
Quare  si  ostendere  poterimuB  esse  signa  posterioris  generis,  obtinuimus  causam." 
Ibid.  e.  8. 

fc  «*  Semper  memoria  repetendum  est  sacramenta  nihil  aliud  quam  instrumentales 
esse  confcrendae  nobis  gratiae  causas.^^  Calv.  in  Ant.  con.  Trid.  sec.  7.  c  5.  "Si  qui 
sint  qui  negent  sacramentis  contineri  gratiam  quam  figurant,  illos  improbamus." 
Ibid.  c.  6. 
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Book  VI.  them.  The  elements  and  words  have  power  of  infallible  si^- 
— ^-^  nification,  for  which  they  are  called  seals  of  Grod'^s  truth ;  the 
spirit  affixed  unto  those  elements  and  words,  power  of  opera/- 
tion  within  the  soul,  most  admirable,  divine,  and  impossible  to 
be  expressed.  For  so  God  hath  instituted  and  ordained,  that, 
together  with  due  administration  and  receipt  of  sacramental 
signs,  there  shall  proceed  from  himself  grace  effectual  to 
sanctify,  to  cure,  to  comfort,  and  whatsoever  else  is  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Howbeit  this  opinion  *  Thomas  rejecteth,  under  pretence 
that  it  maketh  sacramental  words  and  elements  to  be  in  them- 
selves no  more  than  signs,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  held  as 
causes  of  that  they  signify.  He  therefore  reformeth  it  with 
this  addition,  that  the  very  sensible  parts  of  the  sacraments 
do  instrumentally  effect  and  produce,  not  grace,  (for  the 
schoolmen  both  of  these  times,  and  long  after,  did,  for  the 
roost  part,  maintain  it  untrue,  and  some  of  them  un possible, 
that  sanctifying  grace  should  efficiently  proceed  but  frona 
God  alone,  and  that  by  immediate  creation,  as  the  substance 
of  the  soul  doth ;)  but  the  phantasy  which  Thomas  had  was, 
that  sensible  things,  through  Ghrist^s  and  the  priesfs  benedic- 
tion, receive  a  certain  supernatural  transitory  force,  which 
leaveth  behind  it  a  kind  of  preparative  quality  or  beauty 
within  the  soul,  whereupon  immediately  from  God  doth  ensue 
the  grace  that  justiiieth. 

Now  they  which  pretend  to  follow  Thomas,  differ  from  him 
in  two  points.  For,  first,  they  make  grace  an  immediate  effect 
of  the  outward  sign,  which  he  for  the  dignity  and  excellency 
thereof  was  afraid  to  do.  Secondly,  whereas  he,  to  produce 
but  a  preparative  quality  in  the  soul,  did  imagine  God  to  create 

*  **  Iste  modus  non  transcendit  rationem  signi,  cum  sacramenta  dotk  legig  noR 
solum  significent,  sed,  causent  gratiam/*  Par.  iii.  q.  62.  act.  1.  Alexand.  par.  ir. 
q.  8.  memb.  3.  act  v.  sec.  1.  et  2.  Th.  de  verit.  q.  27.  act.  iii.  AUiac  in  quart,  sent  ix. 
1.  Capr.  in  4.  d.  1.  q.  1.  Palud.  Tom.  Fenar.  lib.  iv.  cont  Gent.  c.  57.  "  Neccsse  est 
ponere  aliquam  yirtutem  supernaturalem  in  sacramentis.*'  Sent  iv.  d.  1.  q.  1.  act  ir. 
**  Sacramentum  consequitur  spiritiialem  virtutem  cum  benedictione  Christi,  et  applica- 
tione  ministri  .ad  usum  sacramentL**  Par.  lit  q.  62.  art  iv.  ConciL  **  Victus  sacra- 
mentalis  habet  esse  tiansiens  ex  uno  in  aliud  et  incompletum.**  Ibidem.  ''  £x  sacrsr 
mentis  duo  consequuntur  in  anima,  unum  est  character,  sire  aliquis  ornatus ;  aliud,  est 
gratia.  Respectu  prime,  sacramenta  sunt  causae  aliquo  mode  ef&cientes ;  respectu  se- 
cundo,  sunt  disponentcs.  Sacramenta  causant  dispositionem  ad  formam  ultimam,  sed 
ultimam  peifectionem  non  inducunt*^    Sent  iy.  d.  1.  q.  1.  art  iv. 
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in  the  instrnment  a  supernatural  gift  or  ability ;  they  confess,   Book  ti. 
that  nothing  is  created,  infused,  or  any  way  inherent,  either  — 
in  the  word  or  in  the  elements ;  nothing  that  giveth  them  in- 
strumental efficacy,  but  God's  mere  motion  or  application.^ 
Are  they  able  to  explain  unto  us,  or  themselves  to  conceive, 
i^hat  they  mean  when  they  thus  speak?    For  example,  let 
them  teach  us,  in  the  sacramenj;  of  baptism,  what  it  is  for 
water  to  be  moved  till  it  bring  forth  grace.     The  application 
thereof  by  the  minister  is  plain  to  sense ;  the  force  which  it 
hath  in  the  mind,  as  a  moral  instrument  of  information  or  in- 
Btruction,  we  know  by  reason ;  and  by  faith,  we  understand 
how  God  doth  assist  it  with  his  Spirit :  whereupon  ensueth 
the  grace  which  Saint  Cyprian  did  in  himself  observe,  saying, 
"After  the   bath   of  regeneration   having   scoured   out   the  Ad  Donat. 
stained  foulness  of  former  life,  supernatural  light  had  entrance 
into  the  breast  which  was  purified  and  cleansed  for  it :  after 
that  a  second  nativity  had  made  another  man,   by  inward 
receipt  of  the  Spirit  from  heaven ;  things  doubtful  began  in 
marvellous  manner  to  appear  certain,  that  to  be  open  which 
lay  hid,  darkness  to  shine  like  a  clear  light,  former  hardness  to 
be  made  facility,  impossibility  easiness :  insomuch  as  it  might 
be  discerned  how  that  was  earthly,  which  before  had  been  car- 
nally bred  and  lived,  given  over  unto  sins ;  that  now  God's  own 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  did  quicken,'' 

Our  opinion  is  therefore  plain  unto  every  man's  understand- 
ing. We  take  it  for  a  very  good  speech  which  Bonaventure 
hath  uttered  in  saying,  **"Heed  must  be  taken,  that  while  we 
assign  too  much  to  the  bodily  signs  in  way  of  their  commenda- 
tion, we  withdraw  not  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  cause 
which  worketh  in  them,  and  the  soul  which  receiveth  them. 
Whereunto  we  conformably  teach,  that  the  outward  sign  ap- 
plied hath  of  itself  no  natural  efficacy  towards  grace,  neither 
doth  God  put  into  it  any  supernatural  inherent  virtue."  And, 
as  I  think,  we  thus  far  avouch  no  more  than  they  themselves 
confess  to  be  very  true. 

If  any  thing  displease  them,  it  is  because  we  add  to  these 

>  **■  Solus  Dens  efiicit  gratiam  adeo  qaod  nee  angelis,  qui  sunt  nobiliores  Mnsibilibos 
creatitriB^  hoc  commnnicetar.^    Sent.  iy.  d.  1.  q.  1.  art.  iv. 

^  **"  CaTendum  enixn  ne  dnm  nimis  damns  corporalibns  signis  ad  laudeni,  subtrahor 
mns  bonorem  cause  cuianti  et  animse  snscipienti.''* 
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*ch*  y-  promises  another  assertion  ;  that,  with  the  outward  sign,  God 
joineth  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  the  whole  instrunoent  of  God 
bringeth  that  to  pass,  whereunto  the  baser  and  meaner  part 
could  not  extend.  As  for  operations  through  the  motion  of 
signs,  they  are  dark,  intricate,  and  obscure ;  perhaps  possible, 
howbeit,  not  proved  either  true  or  likely,  by  alleging,  that  the 

Luke  xTiii;  touch  of  our  Saviour'*8  garment  restored  health,  clay  sight, 
when  he  applied  it.  Although  ten  thousand  such  examples 
should  be  brought,  they  overthrow  not  this  one  principle ;  that, 
where  the  instrument  is  without  inherent  virtue,  the  effect  must 
necessarily  proceed  from  the  only  agent's  adherent,  power. 

It  passeth  a  man's  conceit  how  water  should  be  carried  into 
the  soul  with  any  force  of  divine  motion,  or  grace  proceed  but 
merely  from  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit.     Notwithstanding, 

BeUann.de  if  God  himsclf  tcach  his  Church  in  this  case  to  believe  that 

effect. 

sacr.  1.  ii.  which  lie  hath  not  given  us  capacity  to  comprehend,  how  m- 
credible  soever  it  may  seem,  yet  our  wits  should  submit  them- 
selves, and  reason  give  place  unto  faith  therein.  But  they 
yield  it  to  be  no  question  of  faith,  how  grace  doth  proceed 
from  sacraments;  if  in  general  they  be  acknowledged  true 
instrumental  causes,  by  the  ministry  whereof  men  receive 
divine  grace.*  And  that  they  which  impute  grace  to  the  only 
operation  of  God  himself,  concurring  with  the  external  sign,  do 
no  less  acknowledge  the  true  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  than 
they  that  ascribe  the  same  to  the  quality  of  the  sign  applied,  or 
to  the  motion  of  God  applying,  and  so  far  carrying  it,  till  grace 
be  thereby  not  created,  but  extracted,  out  of  the  natural  pos- 
sibility of  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  this  last  philosophical  ima- 
gination, (if  I  may  call  it  philosophical,  which  useth  the  terms, 
but  overthroweth  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  hath  no  article 
of  faith  to  support  it,)  but  whatsoever  it  be,  they  follow  it  in  a 
manner  all ;  they  cast  off  the  first  opinion,  wherein  is  most 
perspicuity  and  strongest  evidence  of  certain  truth. 

The  council  of  Florence  and  Trent  defining,  that  sacraments 
contain  and  confer  grace,  the  sense  whereof  (if  it  liked  them) 
might  so  easily  conform  itself  with  the  same  opinion  which 
they  drew  without  any  just  cause  quite  and  clean  the  other 

*  ^'Dicimus  giatiam  non  creari  a  Deo,  sed  produci  ex  aptitudine  et  potentia  natunu 
anims,  sicut  csetera  omnia  quae  producimtur  in  BubjectiB  talibuB,  quae  Bont  apta  nata 
ad  Buscipicndum  accidentia."    Allen,  de  Sacr.  in  Gen.  c.  37. 
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waj,  making  grace  the  issue  of  bare  words,  in  such  sacra-  Book  vr. 
ments  as  they  have  framed  destitute  of  any  visible  element,  —    ' 
and  holding  it  the  offspring  as  well  of  elements  as  of  words 
in  those  sacraments  where  both  are;  but  in  no  sacrament 
acknowledging  grace   to   be   the   fruit   of  the    Holy  Ghost 
working  with  the  outward  sign,  and  not  by  it,  in  such  sort 
as  Thomas  himself  teacheth ;  that  the  Apostles'  impositionTho.de 
of  hands  caused  not  the  comincr  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  an.  lu. ' 

.   ,  T  ,  11  .   ,        ,  .  _  reap,  ad  W. 

notwttostandmg  was  bestowed  together  with  the  exercise  ofActsviii. 
that  ceremony ;  yea,  by  it,  (saith  the  Evangelist,)  to  wit,  as 
by  a  mean  which  came  between  the  true  agent  and  the  effect, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  presupposing  that  the  faithful 
before  Christ  had  not,  till  the  time  of  his  coming,  that  perfect 
life  and  salvation  which  they  looked  for  and  we  possess, 
thought  likewise  their  sacraments  to  be  but  prefigurations  of 
that  which  ours  in  present  do  exhibit.  For  which  cause  the 
Florentine  council,  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  saith, 
"That  the  old  did  only  shadow  grace,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  given  through  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ."  But  the 
after- wit  of  latter  days  hath  found  out  another  more  exquisite 
distinction,  that  evangelical  sacraments  are  causes  to  effect 
grace,  through  motions  of  signs  legal,  according  to  the  same 
signification  and  sense  wherein  evangelical  sacraments  are  lield 
by  us  to  be  God's  instruments  for  that  purpose.  For  howso- 
ever Bellarmine  hath  shrunk  up  the  Lutheran's  sinews,  and 
cut  off  our  doctrine  by  the  skirts ;  "Allen,  although  he  term  us 
heretics,  according  to  the  usual  bitter  venom  of  his  first  style, 

*  "Quod  ad  circumcisionem  sequebatnr  remissio,  ficbat  ratione,  rei  adjunctae  et 
ratioDe  pacti  diTini,  eodem  plane  modo  quo  non  solum  hscretici,  scd  etiam  aliquot 
Tetustiores  scholastici  voluerunt  nova  sacramenta  conferre  gratiam.'^  Allen,  de  Sacr. 
in  Gen.  c  39.  ^^  Bonavcntura,  Scotus,  Durandus,  Richardus,  Occamus,  Marsilius, 
Gabriel, — yolunt  solum  Deum  producere  gratiam  ad  praesentiara  sacramentorum.'* 
Bellarm.  de  Sacr.  in  Gen.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1.  '*  Puto  longc  probabiliorem  et  tutiorem  scn- 
tentiam  qiue  dat  aacramentis  veram  efficientiam.  Primo  quia  doctores  passim  decent, 
sacramenta  non  agere  nisi  prius  a  Deo  yirtutem  sen  benedictionem  seu  sanctificationem 
aecipiant,  et  referunt  effectum  sacramentorum  ad  omnipotentiam  Dei,  et  conferunt 
cvm  reris  cansis  efficientibus.  Secundo,  quia  non  esset  difTcrentia  inter  modum 
agendi  Sacramentorum,  et  signomm  magicorum.  Tertio,  quia  tunc  non  esset  homo 
Dei  minister  in  ipsa  actione  Sacramentali,  sed  bomo  pisDberet  signum  actione  sua,  et 
Bens  alia  actione,  riso  eo  signo,  infunderet  gratiam,  ut  cum  nnus  ostendit  syngrapham 
mercatori,  et  ille  dat  pecunias.  At  Scripturae  decent,  quod  Deus  baptizat  per 
hominem.^     Bellarm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 
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Booit  yi.  doth  yet  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  old  schoolmen'^s  doctrine 
■  and  ours  is  one  concerning  sacramental  efficacy,  derived  from 
God  himself,  assisting  by  promise  those  outward  signs  of  ele- 
ments and  words,  out  of  which  their  schoolmen  of  the  newer 
mint  are  so  desirous  to  hatch  grace.  Where  God  doth  work 
and  use  these  outward  means,  wherein  he  neither  findeth  nor 
planteth  force  and  aptness  towards  his  intended  purpose ;  such 
means  are  but  signs  to  bring  men  to  the  consideration  of  his 
omnipotent  power,  which,  without  the  use  of  things  sensible, 
would  not  be  marked. 

At  the  time  therefore  when  he  giveth  his  heavenly  grace, 
he  applieth,  by  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  that  which  be- 
tokeneth  the  same ;  not  only  betokeneth,  but,  being  also  ac- 
companied for  ever  with  such  power  as  doth  truly  work,  is  in 
that  respect  termed  God'*8  instrument,  a  true  efficient  cause  of 
grace ;  a  cause  not  in  itself,  but  only  by  connexion  of  that 
which  is  in  itself  a  cause,  namely,  God's  own  strength  and 
power.  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  signs  in  sa- 
craments, work  nothing  till  they  be  blessed  and  sanctified  by 
God. 

But  what  is  God'^s  heavenly  benediction  and  sanctificatioo, 
saving  only  the  association  of  his  Spirit  \  Shall  we  say  that 
sacraments  are  like  magical  signs,  if  thus  they  have  their 
effect  \  Is  it  magic  for  God  to  manifest  by  things  sensible  what 
he  doth,  and  to  do  by  his  own  most  glorious  Spirit  really  what 
he  manifest eth  in  his  sacraments  ?  The  delivery  and  admini- 
stration whereof  remaineth  in  the  hands  of  mortal  men,  by 
whom,  as  by  personal  instruments,  God  doth  apply  signs,  and 
with  signs  inseparably  join  his  Spirit,  and  through  the  power 
of  his  Spirit  work  grace.  The  first  is  by  way  of  concomitance 
and  consequence  to  deliver  the  rest  also  that  either  accompany 
or  ensue. 

It  is  not  here,  as  in  cases  of  mutual  commerce,  where  divers 
persons  have  divers  acts  to  be  performed  in  their  own  behalf; 
a  creditor  to  shew  his  bill,  and  a  debtor  to  pay  his  money.  But 
God  and  man  do  here  meet  in  one  action  upon  a  third,  in 
whom,  as  it  is  the  work  of  God  to  create  grace,  so  it  is  his 
work  by  the  hand  of  the  ministry  to  apply  a  sign  which  should 
betoken,  and  his  work  to  annex  that  Spirit  which  shall  effect 
it.     The  action  therefore  is  but  one,  God  the  author  thereof, 
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and  man  a  co-partner,  by  him  assigned  to  work  for,  with,  and  book  vi. 


Gh.Ti. 


nnder  him.  God  the  giver  of  grace  by  the  outward  ministry  * 
of  man,  so  far  forth  as  he  authorizeth  man  to  apply  the  sacra- 
ments of  grace  in  the  soul,  which  he  alone  worketh,  without 
cither  instrument  or  co-agent. 

Whereas  therefore  with  us  the  remission  of  sin  is  ascribed 
unto  God,  as  a  thing  which  proceedeth  from  him  only,  and 
presently  followeth  upon  the  virtue  of  true  repentance  ap- 
pearing in  man ;  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  virtue,  they 
do  not  only  impute  to  the  sacrament,  of  repentance,  but 
having  made  repentance  a  sacrament,  and  thinking  of  sacra- 
ments as  they  do,  they  are  enforced  to  make  the  ministry  of 
the  priests  and  their  absolution  a  cause  of  that  which  the  sole 
omnipotency  of  God  worketh. 

And  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  able  well  to  conceive 
how  their  doctrine,  that  human  absolution  is  really  a  cause  out 
of  which  our  deliverance  from  sin  doth  ensue,  can  cleave  with  conc  Tdd. 
the  council  of  Trent,  defining,  "  That  contrition  perfected  with  c!V.'  **'' 
charity  doth  at  all  times  itself  reconcile  offenders  to  God,  be- 
fore they  come  to  receive  actually  the  sacrament  of  penance.^ 
How  can  it  stand  with  those  discourses  of  the  learned  rabbins, 
which  grant,  ''That  whosoever  turneth  unto  God  with  hisBeUann. 
whole  heart,  hath  immediately  his  sins  taken  away ;  that  if  a  l^uT ^/s*. 
man  be  truly  converted,  his  pardon  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
delayed  ?^^  it  doth  not  stay  for  the  priest^s  absolution,  but 
presently  followeth :  "  Surely,  if  every  contrite  sinner,  in  whom 
there  is  charity  and  a  sincere  conversion  of  heart,  have  remis- 
sion of  sins  given  him  before  he  seek  it  at  the  priest^s  hands ; 
if  reconciliation  to  G^d  be  a  present  and  immediate  sequel 
upon  every  such  conversion  or  change ;  it  must  of  necessity 
follow,  seeing  no  man  can  be  a  true  penitent  or  contrite  which 
doth  not  both  love  God  and  sincerely  abhor  sin,  that  therefore 
they  all  before  absolution  attain  forgiveness ;  whereunto  not- 
withstanding absolution  is  pretended  a  cause  so  necessary, 
that  sin  without  it,  except  in  some  rare  extraordinary  case, 
cannot  possibly  be  remitted.*"  Shall  absolution  be  a  cause  pro- 
ducing and  working  that  effect  which  is  always  brought  forth 
without  it,  and  had  before  absolution  be  thought  of!  But, 
when  they  which  are  thus  beforehand  pardoned  of  God  shall 
come  to  be  aliso  assoiled  by  the  priest,  I  would  know  what 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Book  Yi.  force  fais  absolution  hath  in  this  case!  Are  they  able  to  say 
-  here,  that  the  priest  doth  remit  any  thing  i  Yet,  when  any  of 
ours  ascribeth  the  work  of  remission  to  God,  and  interpreteth 
the  priest's  sentence  to  be  but  a  solemn  declaration  of  that 
which  God  himself  hath  already  performed,  they  scorn  at  it ; 
they  urge  against  it,  that  if  this  were  true,  our  Saviour  Christ 
should  rather  have  said,  '^  What  is  loosed  in  heaven,  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth,''  than  as  he  doth,  "  Whatsoever  ye  loose  on 
earth,  shall  in  heaven  be  loosed."  As  if  he  were  to  learn  of  us 
how  to  place  his  words,  and  not  we  to  crave  rather  of  him  a 
sound  and  right  understanding,  lest  to  his  dishonour  and  our 
own  hurt  we  misexpound  them.  It  sufficeth,  I  think,  both 
against  their  constructions  to  have  proved  that  they  ground 
an  untruth  on  his  speech,  and^  in  behalf  of  our  own,  that  his 
words  without  any  such  transposition  do  very  well  admit  the 
sense  we  give  them ;  which  is,  that  he  taketh  to  himself  the 
lawful  proceedings  of  authority  in  his  name,  and  that  the  act 
of  spiritual  authority  in  this  case,  is  by  sentence  to  acquit  or 
pronounce  them  free  from  sin  whom  they  judge  to  be  sincerely 
and  truly  penitent ;  which  interpretation  they  themselves  do 
acknowledge,  though  not  sufficient,  yet  very  true.* 

Absolution,  they  say,  declareth  indeed,  but  this  is  not  all, 
for  it  likewise  maketh  innocent ;  which  addition  being  an  un- 
truth proved,  our  truth  granted  hath,  I  hope,  sufficiency  without 
it,  and  consequently  our  opinion  therein  neither  to  be  challenged 
as  untrue,  nor  as  unsufficient. 

To  rid  themselves  out  of  these  briers,  and  to  make  remission 
of  sins  an  effect  of  absolution,  notwithstanding  that  which  hi* 
therto  hath  been  said,  they  have  two  shifts.  As,  first,  that  iu 
many  penitents  there  is  but  attrition  of  heart,  which  attrition 
they  define  to  be  grief  proceeding  from  fear  without  love ;  and 
to  these,  they  say,  absolution  doth  give  that  contrition  whereby 
men  are  really  purged  from  sin.  Secondly,''  that  even  where 
contrition  or  inward  repentance  doth  cleanse  without  absola- 
tion ;  the  reason  why  it  cometh  so  to  pass  is,  because  such 

*  *H(Be  ezpoeitio,  Ergo  te  absolTo,  id  est,  Absolatom  ottendo,  partim  qoidem  Tera 
est,  noil  tamen  perfecta.  Sacraisenta  quippe  novae  legis  non  solum  significant^  sed 
eiliciunt  quod  significant/*  Soto,  sent.  I.  iv.  dist.  14.  q.  1.  art  iiL 

**  **  Attritio  solum  dicit  dolorem  propter  pcenas  inferri  ;  dum  quis  aocedit  attritas« 
per  gratiam  sacramtntalem  fit  contritns.*'  Soto,  sent  iv.  dist  14.  q.  1.  art.  i 
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contrites  intend  and  desire  absolation,  thongh  they  baye  it  bookYI. 

not.     Which  two  things  granted:*  the  one,  that  absolution '"-^ 

given  maketh  them  contrite  that  are  not ;  the  other,  even  in 
them  which  are  contrite,  the  cause  why  God  remitteth  sin  is 
the  purpose  or  desire  they  have  to  receive  absolution :  ^  we  are 
not  to  stand  against  a  sequel  so  clear  and  manifest  as  this,  that 
always  remission  of  sin  proceedeth  from  absolution  either  had 
or  desired. 

But  should  a  reasonable  man  give  credit  to  their  bare  con- 
ceit, and  because  their  positions  have  driven  them  to  imagine 
absolving  of  unsufficiently-disposed  penitents  to  be  a  real 
creating  of  further  virtue  in  them,  must  all  other  men  think 
it  due !  Let  them  cancel  henceforward  and  blot  out  of  all  their 
hooks  those  old  cautions  touching  necessity  of  wisdom,^  lest 
priests  should  inconsiderately  absolve  any  man  in  whom  there 
were  not  apparent  tokens  of  true  repentance;  which  to  do,  was, 
in  St.  Cyprian's  judgment,"*  "  pestilent  deceit  and  flattery,  not  De  Lap*,  p. 
only  not  avoidable,  but  hurtful  to  them  that  had  transgressed: 
a  frivolous,  frustrate,  and  false  peace,  such  as  caused  the  un- 
righteous to  trust  to  a  lie,  and  destroyed  them  unto  whom  it 
promised  safety .'^  What  needeth  observation  whether  peni- 
tents have  worthiness  and  bring  contrition,  if  the  words  of  ab- 
solution do  infuse  contrition!  Have  they  borne  us  all  this 
while  in  hand  that  contrition  is  a  part  of  the  matter  of  their 
sacraments ;  a  condition  or  preparation  of  the  mind  towards 
grace  to  be  received  by  absolution  in  the  form  of  their  sacra- 
ments! And  must  we  now  believe,  that  the  form  doth  give 
the  matter !  That  absolution  bestoweth  contrition,  and  that 
the  words  do  make  presently  of  Saul,  David ;  of  Judas,  Peter  ? 
For  what  was  the  penitency  of  Saul  and  Judas,  but  plain  at- 


*  "  Dum  accedit  vere  contritat  propter  Deum,  ilia  etiam  contritio  non  est  contritie, 
nisi  quatenuB  prioB  natara  infbrmetnr  gratia  per  aacramentam  in  voto.**  Soto,  tent 
iT.  diit.  14.  q.  1.  art  L 

^  **  Legitima  contritio  votnm  sacramenti  pro  buo  tempore  debet  inducere,  atqaeadeo 
in  virtnte  fntnri  sacramenti  peccata  remittit**  Ibid,  art  iii. 

*  *^  Tunc  sententia  aacerdotis  jndicio  Dei  et  totius  coelestis  curiae  approbatar,  et  con- 
finnatiir,  cum  ita  ex  discretione  procedit,  nt  reorom  merita  non  contradicant^  Sent 
Lir.d.  18. 

'  **  Non  est  pericnlosum  sncerdoti  dicere,  Ego  te  absolvo,  illis  in  qnibus  signa  con- 
tritionis  videt,  qoas  annt  dolor  de  prteteritis,  et  propositum  de  csetero  non  peccandi ; 
alios  absolrera  non  debet.*'    Tho.  Opnsc.  22. 

q2 
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Ch.  ri. 

j 


c.  4. 


loving  sense,  or  taste  of  God'^s  mercy  i 

Their  other  fiction,  imputing  remission  of  sin  to  desire  of 
absolution  from  the  priest,  even  in  them  which  are  truly  con- 
trite, is  an  evasion  somewhat  more  witty,  but  no  whit  more 
possible  for  them  to  prove.  Belief  of  the  world  and  judgment 
to  come,  faith  in  the  promises  and  sufferings  of  Christ  for  man- 
kind, fear  of  his  majesty,  love  of  his  mercy,  grief  for  sin,  hope 
for  pardon,  suit  for  grace — these  we  know  to  be  elements  of 
true  contrition :  suppose  that  besides  all  this,  God  did  also 
command  that  every  penitent  should  seek  his  absolution  at 
the  priesfs  hands ;  where  so  many  causes  are  concurring  unto 
one  effect,  have  they  any  reason  to  impute  the  whole  effect 
unto  one !  any  reason  in  the  choice  of  that  one,  to  pass  by 
faith,  fear,  love,  humility,  hope,  prayer,  whatsoever  else,  and 
to  enthronize  above  them  all  a  desire  of  absolution  from  the 
priest,  as  if,  in  the  whole  work  of  man^s  repentance,  God  did 
regard  and  accept  nothing,  but  for  and  in  consideration  of 
xiT.  this?  Why  do  the  Tridentine  council  impute  it  to  charity 
"  That  contrites  are  reconciled  in  Gk)d''s  sight  before  they  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  penance,^  if  desired  absolution  be  the 
true  cause ! 

But  let  this  pass  how  it  will ;  seeing  the  question  is  not, 
what  virtue  God  may  accept  in  penitent  sinners,  but  what 
grace  absolution  actually  given  doth  really  bestow  upon  them. 
If  it  were,  as  they  would  have  it,  that  God,  regarding  the 
humiliation  of  a  contrite  spirit,  because  there  is  joined  there- 
with a  lowly  desire  of  the  sacrament  of  priestly  absolution, 
pardoneth  immediately  and  forgiveth  all  offences ;  doth  this 
any  thing  help  to  prove  that  absolution  received  afterwards 
from  the  priest,  can  more  than  declare  him  already  pardoned 
which  did  desire  it?  To  desire  absolution,  presupposing  it 
commanded,  is  obedience;  and  obedience  in  that  case  is  a 
branch  of  the  virtue  of  repentance;  which  virtue  being  thereby 
made  effectual  to  the  taking  away  of  sins  without  the  sacra- 
ment of  repentance,  is  it  not  an  argument  that  the  sacrament 
of  absolution  hath  here  no  efficacy,  but  the  virtue  of  contrition 
worketh  all !  For  how  should  any  effect  ensue  from  causes 
which  actually  are  not!  The  sacrament  must  be  applied 
wheresoever  any  grace  doth  proceed  from  it.     So  that  where 
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it  is  but  desired  only,  whatsoever  may  follow  upon  Gh)d^s  ac-  book  vi. 

ceptation  of  this  desire,  the  sacrament,  afterwards  received, ^~~" 

can  be  no  cause  thereof.  Wherefore  the  further  we  wade,  the 
better  we  see  it  still  appear,  that  the  priest  doth  never  in  ab- 
solution, no  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  service  and  ministry^ 
really  either  forgive  them^  take  away  the  uncleanness,  or  re- 
move the  punishment  of  sin :  but,  if  the  party  penitent  be- 
come contrite,  he  hath,  by  their  own  grant,  absolution  before 
absolution ;  if  not  contrite,  although  the  priest  should  seem 
a  thousand  times  to  absolve  him,  all  were  in  vain.  For  which 
cause  the  ancients  and  better  sort  of  their  school-divines, 
Abulensis,  Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventare,*  ascribe  "  the 
real  abolition  of  sin,  and  eternal  punishment,  to  the  mere 
pardon  of  Almighty  God,  without  dependency,  upon  the 
priests  absolution,  as  a  cause  to  effect  the  same  f  ^  his  absolu- 
tion hath  in  their  doctrine  certain  other  effects  specified,  but 
this  denied.  Wherefore  having  hitherto  spoken  of  the  virtue 
of  repentance  required ;  of  the  discipline  of  repentance  which 
Christ  did  establish ;  and  of  the  sacrament  of  repentance  in- 
vented sithence,  against  the  pretended  force  of  human  absolu- 
tion in  sacramental  penitency ;  let  it  suffice  thus  far  to  have 
shewed  how  Grod  alone  doth  truly  give,  the  virtue  of  repent- 
ance alone  procure,  and  private  ministerial  absolution  but  de* 
clare,  remission  of  sins. 

Now  the  last  and  sometimes  hardest  to  be  satisfied  by  re- 
pentance,  are  our  minds ;  and  our  minds  we  have  then  satis- 
fied, when  the  conscience  is  of  guilty  become  clear.  For,  as 
long  as  we  are  in  ourselves  privy  to  our  own  most  heinous  crimes, 

*  **  A  icatu  mordt  seternae  abBolvituT  homo  a  Deo  per  contritionem  ;  manet  autem 
reatns  ad  qnandam  pcenam  temporalem,  et  miDister  ecclesise  quicunque  yirtate  claTiam 
toDit  reattxm  cujusdam  partis  poense  illius.*^    AbuL  in  defena.  p.  i  c.  7.    **  Signum 
hnjiia  aacramenti  est  causa  effectira  gratiao  sive  remisaionis  peccatorum  ;  non  simpli- 
dter,  sicat  ipsa  prima  pcenitentia,  sed  secundum  quid  ;  quia  est  causa  efficacise  gratise 
qua  fit  remissio  peccati,  quantum  ad  aliquem  effectum  in  poenitente^  ad  minus  quan- 
tum ad  remissionem  sequelie  ipsius  peccati,  scilicet  poense.**   Alex.  p.  iv.  q.  14.  memb. 
2.    **  Potestas  clavium  proprie  loquendo  non  se  eztendit  supia  culpam:  ad  illud  quod 
objidtur."  Joan.  20.  **'  Quorum  remiceritis  peccata ;  dicendum,  quod  vel  illud  de  re- 
missione  dicitnr  quantum  ad  offensionem,  yel  solum  quantum  ad  poenam.**   Bon.  sent. 
I  i  d.  18.  q.  i.  **  Ab  atema  poena  nullo  modo  solvit  sacerdos,  sed  a  purgatorio ;  neque 
hoc  per  se,  sed  per  acddens,  quod  cum  in  poenitente,  virtute  davium,  minuitur  debitum 
p<Biue  temporalis,  non  ita  aeriter  punietur  in  purgatorio,  sicut  si  non  esset  absolutus."* 
Sent  L  iv.  d.  18.  q.  ii.  ' 
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Book  VI.  but  Without  sense  of  God'^s  mercy  and  grace  towards  ns,  unless 

'-—^-'  the  heart  be  either  brutish  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  altogether 

hardened  by  wilftil  atheism,  the  remorse  of  sin  is  in  it,  as  the 
deadly  sting  of  the  serpent.     Which  point  since  very  infidels 
and  heathens  have  observed  in  the  nature  of  sin,  (for  the  dis- 
ease they  felt,  though  they  knew  no  remedy  to  help  it,)  we 
are  not  rashly  to  despise  those  sentences  which  are  the  testi- 
monies of  their  experience  touching  this  point.     They  knew 
that  the  eye  of  a  man^s  own  conscience  is  more  to  be  feared 
by  evil-doers  than  the  presence  of  a  thousand  witnesses,  inas- 
much as  the  mouths  of  other  accusers  are  many  ways  stopped, 
the  ears  of  the  accused  not  always  subject  to  glowing  with 
contumely  and  exprobration ;    whereas  a  guilty  mind  being 
forced  to  be  still  both  a  martyr  and  a  tyrant  in  itself,  must 
of  necessity  endure  perpetual  anguish  and  grief;  for  as  the 
body  is  rent  with   stripes,  so   the  mind   with  guiltiness  of 
cruelty,  lust,  and  wicked  resolutions.     Which  furies  brought 
the  emperor  Tiberius  sometimes  into  such   perplexity,  that 
writing  to  the  senate,  his  wonted  art  of  dissimulation  foiled 
him  utterly  in  this  case ;  and  whereas  it  had  been  ever  his 
peculiar  delight  so  to  speak  that  no  man  might  be  able  to 
sound  his  meaning,  he  had  not  the  power  to  conceal  what  he 
felt  through  the  secret  scourge  of  an  evil  conscience,  though  no 
Taott.        necessity  did  now  enforce  him  to  disclose  the  same.     "  What 
CO.  *  ' "'  to  write,  or  how  to  write,  at  this  present,  if  I  know,  (saith 
Tiberius,)  let  the  gods  and  goddesses,  who  thus  continually 
eat  me,  only  be  worse  to  me  than  they  are.*"     It  was  not  his 
imperial  dignity  and  power  that  could  provide  a  way  to  pro- 
tect him  against  himself;  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  im- 
probity had  bred  being  strengthened  by  every  occasion,  and 
those  virtues  clean  banished  which  are  the  only  foundation  of 
sound  tranquillity  of  mind.     For  which  cause  it  hath  been 
truly  said,  and  agreeably  with  all  men'*s  experience,  that  if 
the  virtuous  did  excel  in  no  other  privilege,  yet  far  happier 
they  are  than  the  contrary  sort  of  men,  for  that  their  hopes 
be  always  better. 

Neither  are  we  to  marvel,  that  these  things,  known  unto 
all,  do  stay  so  few  from  being  authors  of  their  own  woe. 

For  we  see  by  the  ancient  example  of  Joseph's  unkind 
brethren,  how  it  cometh  to  remembrance  easily  when  crimes 
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are  once  past,  what  the  difference  is  of  good  from  evil,  and  of  book  yi. 

right  from  wrong :  but  such  considerations,  when  they  should '' — ^ 

have  prevented  sin,  were  over-matched  by  inordinate  desires. 
Are  we  not  bound  then  with  all  thankfalness  to  acknowledge 
his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  which  hath  revealed  unto  us 
the  way  how  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  mazes ;  the  way  how 
to  shake  off  that  yoke,  which  no  flesh  is  able  to  bear ;  the 
way  how  to  change  most  grisly  horror  into  a  comfortable  ap- 
prehension of  heavenly  joy ! 

Whereunto  there  are  many  which  labour  with  so  much  the 
greater  difficulty,  because  imbecility  of  mind  doth  not  suffer 
them  to  censure  rightly  their  own  doings.  Some  fearful  lest 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes  be  so  unpardonable  that  no  re- 
pentance can  do  them  good ;  some  lest  the  imperfection  of 
their  repentance  make  it  uneffectual  to  the  taking  away  of  sin. 
The  one  drive  all  things  to  this  issue,  whether  they  be  not 
men  that  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  other  to 
this,  what  repentance  is  sufficient  to  clear  sinners,  and  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  are  delivered. 

Such  as  by  error  charge  themselves  of  unpardonable  sin, 
must  think,  it  may  be  they  deem  that  impardonable  which  is 
not. 

Our  Saviour  speaketh  indeed  of  blasphemy  which  shall 
never  be  forgiven;  but  have  they  any  sure  and  infallible 
knowledge  what  that  blasphemy  is!  If  not,  why  are  they 
unjust  and  cruel  to  their  own  souls,  imagining  certainty  of 
guiltiness  in  a  crime  concerning  the  very  nature  whereof  they 
are  uncertain !  For  mine  own  part,  although,  where  this  blas- 
phemy is  mentioned,  the  cause  why  our  Saviour  spake  thereof, 
was  the  Pharisees^  blasphemy,  which  was  not  afraid  to  say, 
'*  He  had  an  unclean  spirit^  and  did  cast  out  spirits  by  the  ^^^^'^'^^• 
power  of  Beelzebub ;"  nevertheless  I  dare  not  precisely  deny,  m.M. 
but  that  even  the  Pharisees  themselves  might  have  repented 
and  been  forgiven,  and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  peradven- 
ture  might  but  take  occasion  at  their  blasphemy,  which,  as 
yet,  was  pardonable,  to  tell  them  further  of  an  unpardonable 
blasphemy,  wherein  to  he  foresaw  that  the  Jews  would  fall. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  many  thousands,  at  the  first  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  became  afterwards  wilful  apostates,  moved 
with  no  other  cause  of  revolt,  but  mere  indignation  that  the 
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Bg^K^yi.  Gentiles  ghould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Grospel  att  much  as 
they,  and  yet  not  be  burdened  with  the  yoke  of  Moseses  law. 
The  Apostles  by  preaching  had  won  them  to  Christ,  in 
whose  name  they  embraced  with  great  alacrity  the  full  remis- 
sion of  their  former  sins  and  iniquities ;  they  received  by  the 

iicts  ii.  38.  imposition  of  the  Apostles^  hands  that  grace  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  whereby  they  cured  diseases,  prophesied,  spake 
with  tongues :  and  yet  in  the  end,  after  all  this,  they  fell  ut- 
terly away,  renounced  the  mysteries  of  Christian  faith,  blas- 
phemed in  their  formal  abjurations  that  most  glorious  and 
blessed  Spirit,  the  gifts  whereof  themselves  had  possessed ;  and 
by  this  means  sunk  their  souls  in  the  gulf  of  that  unpardonable 
sin,  whereof  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  told  them  before- 
hand, so  the  Apostle  at  the  first  appearance  of  such  their  re- 
volt, putteth  them  in  mind  again,  that  falling  now  to  their 
former  blasphemies,   their  salvation  was  irrecoverably  gone. 

H«b.Ti.  6.  It  was  for  them  in  this  case  impossible  to  be  renewed  by  any 
repentance ;  because  they  were  now  in  the  state  of  Satan  and 
his  angels ;  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  had  passed  his  irre- 
vocable sentence  against  them. 

So  great  difierence  there  is  between  infidels  unconverted, 
and  backsliders  in  this  manner  fallen  away,  that  always  we 
have  hope  to  reclaim  the  one  which  only  hate  whom  they 
never  knew ;  but  to  the  other  which  know  and  blaspheme,  to 
them  that  with  more  than  infernal  malice  accurse  both  the 
seen  brightness  of  glory  which  is  in  him,  and  in  themselves 
the  tasted  goodness  of  divine  grace,  as  those  execrable  mis- 
creants did,  who  first  received  in  extraordinary  miraculous 

H«b.  X.  96.  manner,  and  then  in  outrageous  sort  blasphemed  the  Holy 
Ghost,  abusing  both  it  and  the  whole  religion,  which  God  by 
it  did  confirm  and  magnify ;  to  such  as  wilfully  thus  sin,  after 
80  great  light  and  the  truth  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  there  re- 
maineth  justly  no  fruit  or  benefit  to  be  expected  by  Christ's 
sacrifice. 

For  all  other  ofienders,  without  exception  or  stint,  whether 
they  be  strangers  that  seek  access,  or  followers  that  will  make 
return  unto  God ;  upon  the  tender  of  their  repentance,  the 
grant  of  his  grace  standeth  everlastingly  signed  with  his  blood 
in  the  book  of  eternal  life.  That  which  in  this  case  ovei^ 
terrifieth  fearful  souls^  is  a  misconceit  whereby  they  imagine 
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every  act  which  they  do,  knowing  that  they  do  amiss,  and  book  vi. 

every  wilful  breach  or  transgression  of  Code's  law,  to  be  mere '—-^ 

an  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  forgetting  that  the  law  of  Moses 
itself  ordained  sacrifices  of  expiation,  as  well  for  faults  pre- 
snmptnously  committed,  as  things  wherein  men  offend  by 
error. 

Now,  there  are  on  the  contrary  side  others,  who,  doubting 
not  of  God'^s  mercy  towards  all  that  perfectly  repent,  remain 
notwithstanding  scrupulous  and  troubled  with  continual  fear, 
lest  defects  in  their  own  repentance  be  a  bar  against  them. 

These  cast  themselves  into  very  great,  and  peradventure  Jer.Ti.20; 
needless,  agonies,  through  misconstruction  of  things  spoken  0;  Lam!  u' 
about  proportioning  our  griefs  to  our  sins,"  for  which  they  never 
think  they  have  wept  and  mourned  enough,  yea^  if  they  have 
not  always  a  stream  of  tears  at  command,  they  take  it  for  a 
heart  congealed  and  hardened  in  sin  \  when  to  keep  the  wound 
of  contrition  bleeding,  they  unfold  the  circumstances  of  their 
transgressions,  and  endeavour  to  leave  out  nothing  which  may 
be  heavy  against  themselves. 

Yet,  do  what  they  can,  they  are  still  fearful,  lest  herein 
also  they  do  not  that  which  they  ought  and  might.     Come  to 
prayer,  their  coldness  taketh  all  heart  and  courage  from  them ; 
with  fasting,  albeit  their  flesh  should  be  withered,  and  their 
blood  clean  dried  up,  would  they  ever  the  less  object.  What  is 
this  to  David'^s  humiliation  i  wherein  notwithstanding  there  Pi«i.  n.  0. 
was  not  any  thing  more  than  necessary.     In  works  of  charity 
and  alms-deed,  it  is  not  all  the  world  can  persuade  them  they 
did  ever  reach  the  poor  bounty  of  the  widow'^s  two  mites,  or  Mark  xii. 
by  many  millions  of  leagues  come  near  to  the  mark  which  31.' 
Cornelius  touched ;  so  far  they  are  off  from  the  proud  surmise 
of  any  penitential  supererogation  in  miserable  wretched  worms 
of  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  they  wrong  themselves  with 
over  rigorous  and  extreme  exactions,  by  means  whereof  they 
tall  sometimes  into  such  perplexities  as  can  hardly  be  allayed ; 

•  **  Qnam  magna  delmqnimns,  tarn  granditer  defleamns.  Alto  vulneri  diligens  et 
looga  medicina  non  dent ;  poenitentia  crimine  minor  non  sit.*^  Cypr.  de  Laps.  p.  137. 
"Non  levi  agendum  est  contritione,  ut  debita  ilia  redimantur,  qoibus  mors  sterna 
debetnr ;  nee  transitora  opus  est  aatis&ctione  pro  malis  illis,  propter  qnae  paratns  est 
ignis  ntemoa.^     Euseb.  Emissenns,  Tel  potins  Saly.  t  106. 
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Book  VI.  it  bath  therefore  pleased  Almightj  Grod,  in  tender  commiserift'^ 
'—^  tion  over  these  imbecilities  of  men,  to  ordain  for  their  spiritual 


and  ghostly  comfort  consecrated  persons,  which  by  sentence  of 
power  and  authority  given  from  above,  may,  as  it  were,  out  of 
his  very  mouth  ascertain  timorous  and  doubtful  minds  in  their 
own  particular,  ease  them  of  all  their  scrupulosities,  leave  them 
settled  in  peace  and  satisfied  touching  the  mercy  of  God  to- 
wards them.  To  use  the  benefit  of  this  help  for  the  better 
satisfaction  in  such  cases  is  so  natural,  that  it  can  be  forbidden 
no  man ;  but  yet  not  so  necessary,  that  all  men  should  be  in 
case  to  need  it. 

They  are,  of  the  two,  the  happier,  therefore,  that  can  content 
and  satisfy  themselves,  by  judging  discreetly  what  they  per- 
form, and  soundly  what  God  doth  require  of  them.  For  haT- 
ing  ^that  which  is  most  material,  the  substance  of  penitencjr 
rightly  bred ;  touching  signs  and  tokens  thereof,  we  may  af- 
firm that  they  do  boldly,  which  imagine  for  every  offence  a 
certain  proportionable  degree  in  the  passions  and  griefs  of 
mind,  whereunto  whosoever  aspireth  not,  repenteth  in  vain. 

That  to  frustrate  men'^s  confession  and  considerations  of  sin^ 
except  every  circumstance  which  may  aggravate  the  same  be 
unript  and  laid  in  the  balance,  is  a  merciless  extremity ;  al- 
though it  be  true,  that  as  near  as  we  can  such  wounds  must 
be  searched  to  the  very  bottom.  Last  of  all,  to  set  down  the 
like  stint,  and  to  shut  up  the  doors  of  mercy  against  penitents 
which  come  short  thereof  in  the  devotion  of  their  prayers,  in 
the  continuance  of  their  fasts,  in  the  largeness  and  bounty  of 
their  alms,  or  in  the  course  of  any  other  such  like  duties ;  is 
more  than  God  himself  hath  thought  meet,  and  consequently 
more  than  mortal  men  should  presume  to  do. 
jer.  xxix.  That  which  God  doth  chiefly  respect  in  menu's  penitency  is 
12.'  their  hearts.     "  The  heart   is  it  which  maketh  repentance 

sincere,^  sincerity  that  which  findeth  favour  in  God^s  sight, 
and  the  favour  of  God  that  which  supplieth  by  gracious  ac- 
ceptation  whatsoever  may  seem   defective  in   the  finithfU, 
hearty,  and  true  offices  of  his  servants. 
reiSI'it^.      Take  it  (saith  Chrysostom)  upon  my  credit,  "  Such  is  God'^s 
The^or.     Dfierciful  inclination  towards  men,  that  repentance  offered  with 
p^t.^£fft.  ^  single  and  sincere  mind  he  never  refuseth;  no,  not  although 
».  c.  Taiia.  y^Q  be  come  to  the  very  top  of  iniquity."     If  there  be  a  will 
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and  desire  to  return,  he  receiveth,  embraceth,  and  omitteth  book  vi. 

uoibing  which  may  restore  us  to  former  happiness  ;  yea,  that ^^^— 

which  is  yet  above  all  the  rest,  albeit  we  cannot,  in  the  duty 
of  satisfying  him,  attain  what  we  ought,  and  would,  but  come 
far  behind  our  mark,  he  taketh  nevertheless  in  good  worth 
that  little  which  we  do ;  be  it  never  so  mean,  we  lose  not  our 
labour  therein. 

The  least  and  lowest  step  of  repentance  in  St.  Chrysostom^s 
judgment  serveth  and  setteth  us  above  them  that  perish  in 
their  sin :  I  therefore  will  end  with  St.  Augustine's  conclusion, 
"  Lord,  in  thy  book  and  volume  of  life  all  shall  be  written,  as  ax^.  in 
well  the  least  of  thy  saints,  as  the  chiefest.''    Let  not  therefore  cucxTiii. 
the  unperfect  fear ;  let  them  only  proceed  and  go  forward. 


BOOK   VIL 

THBIB  SIXTH  ASSERTION,  THAT  THERE  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  IN  THE 
CHURCH,  BISHOPS  ENDUED  WITH  SUCH  AUTHORITY  AND  HONOUR 
AS  OURS  ARE. 

THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  SEVENTH  BOOK. 

1.  The  Btate  of  Kshopt  although  some  time  oppugned,  and  that  hj  snch  as  therem 

vould  most  seem  to  please  God,  yet  by  his  proyidence  upheld  hitherto,  whose 
glory  it  is  to  maintain  that  whereof  himself  is  the  author. 

2.  What  a  Bishop  is,  what  his  name  doth  import,  and  what  doth  Velong  unto  his 

office  as  he  is  a  Bishop. 

3.  In  Biahope  two  things  traduced ;  of  which  two,  the  one  their  authority ;  and 

in  it  the  first  thing  condemned,  their  superiority  over  other  ministers  ;  what 
kind  of  superiority  in  ministers  it  is  which  the  one  part  holdeth,  and  the  other 
denieth,  lawful. 

4.  From  whence  it  hath  grown,  that  the  Choreh  is  governed  by  Bishops. 

5.  The  time  and  cause  of  instituting  every  where  Bishops  with  restraint 

6.  What  manner  of  power  Bishops  from  the  first  beginning  have  had. 

7.  After  what  sort  Bishops,  together  with  Presbyters,  have  used  to  goTern  the  Churches 

which  were  under  them. 

8.  How  iar  the  power  of  Bishops  hath  reached  from  the  beginning  in  respect  of 

territory,  or  local  compass. 

9.  In  what  respects  episcopal  regiment  hath  been  gainsayed  of  old  by  Afe'rius. 

JO.  In  what  respects  episcopal  regiment  is  gainsayed  by  the  authors  of  pretended  re- 
formation at  this  day. 
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Book  VII.   11.  Their  arguments  in  disgrace  of  regiment  by  Bishops,  as  being  a  mere  invention  of 
*'  man,  and  not  found  in  Scripture,  answered. 

12.  Their  arguments  to  prove  there  was  no  necessity  of  instituting  Bishops  in  the 

Church. 

13.  The  fore-alleged  arguments  answered. 

14.  An  answer  unto  those  things  which  are  objected,  concerning  the  difference  between 

that  power  which  Bishops  now  have,  and  that  which  ancient  Bishops  had, 
more  than  other  Presbyters. 

15.  Concerning  the  civil  power  and  authority  which  our  Bishops  have. 

16.  The  aiguments  answered,  whereby  they  would  prove  that  the  law  of  God,  and 

the  judgment  of  the  best  in  all  ages,  condemneth  the  ruling  superiority  of  one 
minister  over  another. 

17.  The  second  malicious  thing  wherein  the  state  of  Bishops  sufiereth  obloquy,  is 

their  honour. 

18.  What  good  doth  publicly  grow  from  the  Prelacy. 
Id.  What  kind  of  honour  be  due  unto  Bishops. 

20.  Honour  in  title,  place,  ornament,  attendance,  and  privilege. 

21.  Honour  by  endowments  of  Lands  and  Livings. 

22.  That  of  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  consequently  of  the  Lands  and  Livings  which 

Bishops  enjoy,  the  propriety  belongs  unto  God  alone. 

23.  That  ecclesiastical  persons  are  receivers  of  God's  rents,  and  that  the  honour  of 

Prelates  is  to  be  thereof  his  chief  receivers,  not  without  liberty  from  him 
granted  of  converting  the  same  unto  their  own  use,  even  in  large  manner. 

24.  That  for  their  unworthiness  to  deprive  both  them  and  their  successors  of  such 

goods,  and  to  convey  the  same  unto  men  of  secular  callings,  is  now  extreme 
sacrilegious  injustice. 

•nie  state    I.  I  HAVE  heard  that  a  famous  kingdom  in  the  tvorld  being 

of  Bishops         1.    .       1  /.  ny         Z 

aithougrh     sohcited  to  reform  such  disorders  as  all  men  saw  the  Church 

sometime  t«       i 

SSd^SIt*'  exceedingly  burdened  with,  when  of  each  degree  great  multi- 
by  such  as  tudcs  thercuuto  inclined,  and  the  number  of  them  did  every 

tnerein  ' 

w2£^™*  day  so  increase  that  this  intended  work  was  likely  to  take  no 

P^®*JJ  £j*' other  effect  than  all  good  men  did  wish  and  labour  for;  a 

Sph^M  """^  principal  actor  herein  (for  zeal  and  boldness  of  spirit)  thought 

wh^iory  **  ^^^^  *®  "S^®^  *l^e^  betimes  what  it  was  which  must  be 

miiatain     effected,  or  else  that  there  could  be  no  work  of  perfect  reforma- 

whereof     *^®°  accomplished.     To  this  purpose,  in  a  solemn  sermon,  and 

thSISfuiOT.  ^"  ^  fin^®**  assembly,  he  described  unto  them  the  present  quality 

of  their  public  estate  by  the  parable  of  a  tree,  huge  and  goodly 

to  look  upon,  but  without  that  fruit  which  it  should  and  might 

bring  forth  ;  aflSrming,  that  the  only  way  of  redress  was  a  full 

and  perfect  establishment  of  Christ's  discipline,  (for  so  their 

manner  is  to  entitle  a  thing  hammered  out  upon  the  forge  of 

their  own  invention,)  and  that  to  make  way  of  entrance  for  ity 

there  must  be  three  great  limbs  cut  off  from  the  body  of  that 
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stately  tree  of  the  kingdom.     Those  three  limbs  were  three  book  tii. 
sorts  of  men ;    nobles,  whose  high  estate  would  make  them ^■^^— 


otherwise  disdain  to  put  their  necks  under  that  yoke ;  law* 
yerSy  whose  courts  being  not  pulled  down,  the  new  church-- 
consistories  were  not  like  to  flourish ;  finally,  prelates,  whose 
ancient  dignity,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  intended  church- 
discipline,  could  not  possibly  stand  together.    The  proposition 
of  which  device  being  plausible  to  active  spirits,  restless  through 
desire  of  innovation,  whom  commonly  nothing  doth  more  offend 
than  a  change  which  goeth  fearfully  on  by  slow  and  suspicious 
paces ;  the  heavier  and  more  experienced  sort  began  presently 
thereat  to  pluck  back  their  feet  again,  and  exceedingly  to  fear 
the  stratagem  of  reformation  for  ever  after.     Whereupon  en- 
sued those  extreme  conflicts  of  the  one  part  with  the  other ; 
which  continuing  and  increasing  to  this  very  day,  have  now 
made  the  state  of  that  flourishing  kingdom  even  such,  as 
wbereunto  we  may  most  fitly  apply  those  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  ^'  Thy  breach  is  great  like  the  sea,  who  can  Um.  u. 
heal  thee?"  "' 

Whether  this  were  done  in  truth,  according  to  the  constant 
affirmation  of  some  avouching  the  same,  I  take  not  upon  me 
to  examine ;  that  which  I  note  therein  is,  how  with  us  that 
policy  hath  been  corrected.  For  to  the  authors  of  pretended 
reformation  with  us,  it  hath  not  seemed  expedient  to  offer  the 
edge  of  the  axe  unto  all  three  boughs  at  once,  but  rather  to 
single  them,  and  strike  at  the  weakest  first,  making  show  that 
the  lop  of  that  one  shall  draw  the  more  abundance  of  sap  to 
the  other  two,  that  they  may  thereby  the  better  prosper.  All 
prosperity,  felicity,  and  peace  we  wish  multiplied  on  each 
estate,  as  far  as  their  own  hearts^  desire  is :  but  let  men  know 
that  there  is  a  God,  whose  eye  beholdeth  them  in  all  their 
ways ;  a  God,  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  whose  justice, 
is  to  return  upon  the  head  of  malice  the  same  devices  which  it 
contriveth  against  others.  The  foul  practices  which  have  been 
used  for  the  overthrow  of  bishops,  may  perhaps  wax  bold  in 
process  of  time  to  give  the  like  assault  even  there,  from  whence 
at  this  present  they  are  most  seconded. 

Nor  let  it  over-dismay  them. who  suffer  such  things  at  the 
hands  of  this  most  unkind  world,  to  see  that  heavenly  estate 
and  dignity  thus  conculcated,  in  regard  whereof  so  many  their 
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Book  tii.  predeccssors  were  no  less  esteemed  than  if  they  had  not  been 

'-^ —  men,  but  angels  amongst  men.     With  former  bishops  it  was 

as  with  Job  in  the  days  of  that  prosperity  which  at  large  he 
Job  xxix.  describeth,  saying,  "  Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  they  waited  and 
held  their  tongue  at  my  counsel ;  after  my  words  they  replied 
not;  I  appointed  out  their  way  and  did  sit  as  chief;  I  dwelt 
as  it  had  been  a  king  in  an  army.**^  At  this  day,  the  case  is 
otherwise  with  them ;  and  yet  no  otherwise  than  with  the 
self-same  Job  at  what  time  the  alteration  of  his  estate  wrested 
j^xxx.  these  contrary  speeches  from  him,  '*  But  now  they  that  are 
younger  than  I  mock  at  me,  the  children  of  fools,  and  offspring 
of  slaves,  creatures  more  base  than  the  earth  they  tread  on ; 
such  as  if  they  did  shew  their  heads,  young  and  old  would 
shout  at  them  and  chase  them  through  the  street  with  a  cry : 
their  song  I  am,  I  am  a  theme  for  them  to  talk  on/'  An  injury 
less  grievous,  if  it  were  not  offered  by  them  whom  Satan  hath 
through  his  fraud  and  subtilty  so  far  beguiled,  as  to  make  them 
imagine  herein  they  do  unto  God  a  part  of  most  faithful  ser- 
vice. Whereas  the  Lord  in  truth  whom  they  serve  herein  is, 
gyp  ^  i^  as  St.  Cyprian  telleth  them,  like,  not  Christ,  (for  he  it  is  that 
ep.  59.  c.  doth  appoint  and  protect  bishops,)  but  rather  Christ's  adversary 
and  enemy  of  his  Church. 

A  thousand  five  hundred  years  and  upward  the  Church  of 
Christ  hath  now  continued  under  the  sacred  regiment  of 
bishops.  Neither  for  so  long  hath  Christianity  been  ever 
planted  in  any  kingdom  throughout  the  world  but  with  this 
kind  of  government  alone ;  which  to  have  been  ordained  of 
God,  I  am  for  mine  own  part  even  as  resolutely  persuaded,  as 
that  any  other  kind  of  government  in  the  world  whatsoever  is 
of  God.  In  this  realm  of  England,  before  Normans,  yea  be- 
fore Saxons,  there  being  Christians,  the  chief  pastors  of  their 
souls  were  bishops.  This  order  from  about  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christian  religion,  which  was  publicly  begun  through 
the  virtuous  disposition  of  king  Lucius  not  fully  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  continued  till  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons; 
by  whom  paganism  being  every  where  else  replanted,  only  one 
part  of  the  island,  whereinto  the  ancient  natural  inhabitants, 
the  Britons,  were  driven,  retained  constantly  the  faith  of 
Christ,  together  with  the  same  form  of  spiritual  regiment^ 
which  their  fathers  had  before  received.     Wherefore  in  the 
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bistories  of  the  Church  we  find  very  aucieDt  mention  made  of  bookvii. 
our  own  bishops.  At  the  council  of  Ariminum,  about  the  year  ' 

tbree  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Britain  had  three  of  her  bishops  ,^«^«^^"- 
present.  At  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  the  monk,  whom  Gre-  hI?*!^?^' 
gory  sent  hither  to  reclaim  the  Saxons  from  gentility  about  six  *^  *• 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  Britons  he  found  observers  still 
of  the  self-same  government  by  bishops  over  the  rest  of  the 
clergy ;  under  this  form  Christianity  took  root  again,  where 
it  had  been  exiled.  Under  the  self-same  form  it  remained  till 
the  days  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  By  him  and  his  successors  An.  loos. 
thereunto  sworn,"  it  hath  from  that  time  till  now,  by  the  space 
of  five  hundred  years  more,  been  upheld.  O  nation  utterly 
without  knowledge,  without  sense !  We  are  not  through  error 
of  mind  deceived,  but  some  wicked  thing  hath  undoubtedly 
bewitched  us,  if  we  forsake  that  government,  the  use  whereof 
universal  experience  hath  for  so  many  years  approved,  and  be- 
take ourselves  unto  a  regiment  neither  appointed  of  God  him- 
self, as  they  who  fiavour  it  pretend,  nor  till  yesterday  ever 
heard  of  among  men.  By  the  Jews  Festus  was  much  com- 
plained of,  as  being  a  governor  marvellous  corrupt,  and  almost 
intolerable :  such  notwithstanding  were  they  who  came  after 
him,  that  men  which  thought  the  public  condition  most  afiiicted 
under  Festus,  began  to  wish  they  had  him  again,  and  to  esteem 
him  a  ruler  commendable.  Great  things  are  hoped  for  at  the 
hands  of  these  new  presidents,  whom  reformation  would  bring 
in :  notwithstanding  the  time  may  come,  when  bishops,  whose 
regiment  doth  now  seem  a  yoke  so  heavy  to  bear,  will  be 
longed  for  again,  even  by  them  that  are  the  readiest  to  have 
it  taken  off  their  necks.  But  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence we  leave  the  ordering  of  all  such  events,  and  come  now 
to  the  question  itself  which  is  raised  concerning  bishops.  For 
the  better  understanding  whereof,  we  must  beforehand  set 
down  what  is  meant,  when  in  this  question  we  name  a  bishop. 

II.  For  whatsoever  we  bring  from  antiquity,  by  way  of  de-  what » 
fence,  in  this  cause  of  bishops,  it  is  cast  off  as  impertinent  ^hat  Lin ' 
matter ;  all  is  wiped  away  with  an  odd  kind  of  shifting  an-  import,lnd 

*  "  Alfiredus  EboiBcensis  Aichiepiacopiis  OalielmiuOf  cc^omento  Nothum,  spiraii' 
tem  adhuc  minaram  et  csedis  in  popnlum,  mitem  reddidit :  et  religioais  pro  conBer- 
randa  repnb.  tuendaqtie  ecclesiastica  discipliim  saCFamento  adstrinzit^  Nenbrig.  lib. 
le.  1. 
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Book  VII.  8wer,  *'  That  the  bishops  which  now  are,  be  not  like  unto  them 

Ch.  ii. 


which  were.***     We  therefore  beseech  all  indifferent  judges  to 
belong  to    Weigh  sinceTcIj  with  themselves  how  the  case  doth  stand.     If 
he  is  a*^  ""  it  should  bc  at  this  day  a  controversy  whether  kingly  regiment 
were  lawful  or  no,  peradventure  in  defence  thereof,  the  long 
continuance  which  it  hath  had  sithence  the  first  beginning 
might  be  alleged ;  mention  perhaps  might  be  made  what  kings 
there  were  of  old,  even  in  Abraham's  time,  what  sovereign 
princes  both  before  and  after.   Suppose  that  herein  some  man, 
purposely  bending  his  wit  against  sovereignty,  should  think 
to   elude   all   such  allegations   by  making  ample   discovery 
through  a  number  of  particularities,  wherein  the  kings  that 
are,  do  differ  from  those  that  have  been,  and  should  therefore 
in  the  end  conclude,  that  such  ancient  examples  are  no  conve- 
nient proofs  of  that  royalty  which  is  now  in  use.     Surely  for 
decision  of  truth  in  this  case  there  were  no  remedy,  but  only 
to  shew  the  nature  of  sovereignty ;  to  sever  it  from  accidental 
properties ;  to  make  it  clear  that  ancient  and  present  regality 
are  one  and  the  same  in  substance,  how  great  odds  soever 
otherwise  may  seem  to  be  between  them.     In  like  manner, 
whereas  a  question  of  late  hath  grown,  whether  ecclesiastical 
regiment  by  bishops  be  lawful  in  the  Church  of  Christ  or  no, 
in  which  question,  they  that  hold  the  negative,  being  pressed 
with  that  generally  received  order,  according  whereunto  the 
most  renowned  lights  of  the  Christian  world  have  governed 
the  same  in  every  age  as  bishops ;  seeing  their  manner  is  to 
reply,  that  such  bishops  as  those  ancient  were,  ours  are  not, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  shew,  that  to  be  a  bishop  is  now  the 
self-same  thing  which  it  hath  been  ;  that  one  definition  agreeth 
fully  and  truly  as  well  to  those  elder,  as  to  these  latter  bishops. 
Sundry  dissimilitudes  we  grant  there  are,  which  notwithstand- 
ing are  not  such  that  they  cause  any  equivocation  in  the  name, 
whereby  we  should  think  a  bishop  in  those  times  to  have  had 
a  clean  other  definition  than  doth  rightly  agree  unto  bishops 
as  they  are  now.     Many  things   there  are   in  the  state  of 
bishops,  which  the  times  have  changed ;  many  a  parsonage  at 
this  day  is  larger  than  some  ancient  bishoprics  were ;  many  an 
ancient  bishop  poorer  than  at  this  day  sundry  under  them  in 
degree.     The  simple  hereupon,  lacking  judgment  and  know- 
ledge to  discern  between  the  nature  of  things  which  changeth 
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not,  and  these  outward  variable  accidents,  are  made  believe  booktii. 
that  a  bishop  heretofore  and  now  are  things  in  their  very  —  '"' 
nature  so  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  judged  the  same.  Yet 
to  men  that  have  any  part  of  skill,  what  more  evident  and 
plain  in  bishops,  than  that  augmentation  or  diminution  in  their 
precincts,  allowances,  privileges,  and  such  like,  do  make  a 
difference  indeed,  but  no  essential  diiference  between  one 
bishop  and  another!  As  for  those  things  in  regard  whereof 
we  use  properly  to  term  them  bishops,  those  things  whereby 
they  essentially  differ  from  other  pastors,  those  things  which 
the  natural  definition  of  a  bishop  must  contain  ;  what  one  of 
them  is  there  more  or  less  appliable  unto  bishops  now  than  of 
old! 

The  name  bishop  hath  been  borrowed  from  the  Grecians,* 
with  whom  it  signifieth  one  which  hath  principal  charge  to 
guide  and  oversee  others.  The  same  word  in  ecclesiastical 
writings  being  applied  unto  church-governors,  at  the  first  unto 
all  and  not  unto  the  chiefest  only,  grew  in  short  time  peculiar  Acts  xx.  28; 
and  proper  to  signify  such  episcopal  authority  alone,  as  the 
chiefest  governors  exercised  over  the  rest ;  for  with  all  names 
this  is  usual,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  given  till  the  things 
whereunto  they  are  given  have  been  sometime  first  observed ; 
therefore  generally,**  things  are  ancienter  than  the  names 
whereby  they  are  called. 

Again,  sith  the  first  things  that  grow  into  general  observa- 
tion, and  do  thereby  give  men  occasion  to  find  names  for  them, 
are  those  which  being  in  many  subjects  are  thereby  the  easier, 
the  oflener,  and  the  more  universally  noted ;  it  foUoweth,  that 
names  imposed  to  signify  common  qualities  or  operations  are 
ancienter,  than  is  the  restraint  of  those  names,  to  note  an  ex- 
cellency of  such  qualities  and  operations  in  some  one  or  few 
amongst  others.     For  example,  the  name  disciple  being  in- 

■  O/  Trap*  ^ABrivaiiffp  th  rhs  ^vriK^ovs  ir6\§u  4rurK44fOia0iu  ri  irop'  iKdffrois 
irt/arSfuyoif  Mckowoi  koI  <l>i\aK€S  ^koXovi^o,  oOs  ol  Aducooytt  hpfjunrrhs  IfXcyor. 
Snid.  KoT^anietP  4ip*  iKdarois  rwy  wdyw  ipxovra  hrityKinr6v  rt  Ktd  trtpijroXov 
r^s  liias  fioipas.  Dionys.  Halicar.  de  Noma  Pompilio,  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  [cap.  76.] 
"Volt  me  Pompeius  esse  qnem  tota  hee  CampaDia  et  maritima  ora  habeat 
*Eivt(rKowoy,  ad  qnem  delectus  et  negotii  ramma  referatur.'*  Cic.  ad  Attic  lib.  yii. 
Epist.  n. 

^  **  And  God  brought  them  unto  Adam,  that  Adam  might  see  or  consider  what 
name  it  was  meet  he  should  give  unto  them.^^  Oen.  il  9. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Book  VII.  Vented  to  signify  generally  a  learner,  it  cannot  choose  bat  in 

^— — -  that  signification  be  more  ancient  than  when  it  signifies,  as  it 

were  by  a  kind  of  appropriation,  those  learners  who,  being 
tanght  of  Christ,*  were  in  that  respect  termed  disciples  by  an 
excellency.  The  like  is  to  be  seen  in  the  name  Apostle,  the 
use  whereof  to  signify  a  messenger  mast  need  be  more  ancient 
than  that  ase  which  restraineth  it  unto  messengers  sent  con- 
cerning evangelical  affairs;  yea  this  ase  more  ancient  than 
that  whereby  the  same  word  is  yet  restrained  further  to  sig- 
nify only  those  whom  our  Saviour  himself  immediately  did 
send.  After  the  same  manner  the  title  or  name  of  a  bishop, 
having  been  used  of  old  to  signify  both  an  ecclesiastical  over- 
seer in  general,  and  more  particularly  also  a  principal  ec- 
clesiastical overseer ;  it  foUoweth,  that  this  latter  restrained 
signification  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  former,  being  more 
common.**  Yet  because  the  things  themselves  are  always 
ancienter  than  their  names ;  therefore  that  thing,  which  the 
restrained  use  of  the  word  doth  import,  is  likewise  ancienter 
than  the  restraint  of  the  word  is,  and  consequently  that  power 
of  chief  ecclesiastical  overseers,  which  the  term  of  a  bishop 
doth  import,  was  before  the  restrained  use  of  the  name  which 
doth  import  it.  Wherefore  a  lame  and  impotent  kind  of  rea* 
soning  it  is,  when  men  go  about  to  prove,  that  in  the  Apostles* 
times  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  restrained  name  of  a 
bishop  doth  now  signify ;  because  in  their  writings  there  is 
found  no  restraint  of  that  name,  but  only  a  general  use,  whereby 
it  reacheth  unto  all  spiritual  governors  and  overseers. 

But,  to  let  go  the  name,  and  come  to  the  very  nature  of 
that  thing  which  is  thereby  signified.  In  all  kinds  of  regiment, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  as  there  are  sundry  operations 
public,  so  likewise  great  inequality  there  is  in  the  same  opera- 
tions, some  being  of  principal  respect,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
be  dealt  in  by  every  one  to  whom  public  actions,  and  those  of 
good  importance,  are  notwithstanding  well  and  fitly  enough 
committed.     From  hence  have  grown  those  different  degrees 

*  So  alio  the  name  deacon,  a  minister  appropriated  to  a  certain  order  of  mi- 
nistera. 

b  The  name  likewise  of  a  minister  was  common  to  diven  degrees,  which  now  ia 
pecnliarlj  among  ourselyes  given  only  to  pastors,  and  not,  as  anciently,  to  deacona 
also. 
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of  magistrates  or  public  persons,  even  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  book  yii. 

civil.    AmoDgst  ecclesiastical  persons,  therefore,  bishops  being ~* 

chief  ones,  a  bishop'*s  function  must  be  defined  bj  that  wherein 
his  chiefty  consisteth.  A  bishop  is  a  minister  of  Grod  nnto 
whom,  with  permanent  continuance,  there  is  given,  not  only 
power  of  administering  the  word  and  sacraments,  which  power 
other  presbyters  have;  but  also  a  further  power  to  ordain 
ecclesiastical  persons,  and  a  power  of  chiefty  in  government 
over  presbyters  as  well  as  laymen,  a  power  to  be  by  way  of 
jurisdiction  a  pastor  even  to  pastors  themselves.  So  that  this 
office,  as  he  is  a  presbyter  or  pastor,  consisteth  in  those  things 
which  are  common  unto  him  with  other  pastors,  as  in  mi- 
nistering the  word  and  sacraments ;  but  those  things  incident 
unto  his  office,  which  do  properly  make  him  a  bishop,  cannot 
be  common  unto  him  with  other  pastors.  Now  even  as 
pastors,  so  likewise  bishops,  being  principal  pastors,  are  either 
at  large  or  else  with  restraint :  at  large,  when  the  subject  of 
their  regiment  is  indefinite,  and  not  tied  to  any  certain  place ; 
bishops  with  restraint,  are  they  whose  regiment  over  the 
Church  is  contained  within  some  definite,  local  compass,  beyond 
which  compass  their  jurisdiction  reacheth  not.  Such  therefore 
we  always  mean,  when  we  speak  of  that  regiment  by  bishops 
which  we  hold  a  thing  most  lawful,  divine,  and  holy,  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

III.  In  our  present  regiment  by  bishops  two  things  are  in  bibIioim 
complained  of;  the  one  their  great  authority,  and  the  other  tnduced: 
their  great  honour.     Touching  the  authority  of  our  bishops,  *'^o»^e 
the  first  thing  which  therein  displease th  their  adversaries,  isj^diority: 
the  superiority  which  bishops  have  over  other  ministers.  ^?  fi»t 

*  •'  *  tnuif^  con- 

They  which  cannot  brook  the  superiority  which  bishops  have,  ^^^' 
do  notwithstanding  themselves  admit  that  some  kind  of  dif-  ^^  °^^ 

o  other  mi- 

ference  and  inequality  there  may  be  lawfully  amongst  mi-^JJ^n^ 
nisters.     Inequality  as  touching  gifts  and  graces  they  gl'ant,  ^^^^^ 
because  this  is  so  plain  that  no  mist  in  the  world  can  be  cast  ^^^  *^ 
before  men's  eyes  so  thick,  but  that  they  must  needs  discern  ^®JJ,4. 
throagfa  it,  that  one  minister  of  the  Glospel  may  be  naoregj'^^ 
learned,  holier,  and  wiser,  better  able  to  instruct,  more  apt  to  ^^ 
rule  and  guide  them  than  another:  unless  thus  much  were 
confessed,  those  men  should  lose  their  fame  and  glory  whom 
they  themselves  do  entitle  the  lights  and  grand  worthies  of 

r2 
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Book  VII.  this  present  age.     AgaiD,  a  priority  of  order  they  deny  not 

'- — '—  but  that  there  may  be,  yea,  such  a  priority  as  maketh  one 

man  amongst  many  a  principal  actor  in  those  things  where- 
unto  sundry  of  them  must  necessarily  concur,  so  that  the  same 
be  admitted  only  during  the  time  of  such  actions,  and  no 
longer ;  that  is  to  say,  just  so  much  superiority,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  may  be  liked  of,  than  it  hath  pleased  them  in 
their  own  kind  of  regiment  to  set  down.  The  inequality 
which  they  complain  of  is,  '^  That  one  minister  of  the  word 
and  sacraments  should  have  a  permanent  superiority  above 
another,  or  in  any  sort  a  superiority  of  power  mandatory, 
judicial,  and  coercive  over  other  ministers."  By  us,  on  the 
contrary  side,  "Inequality,  even  such  inequality  as  unto 
bishops,  being  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  granteth 
a  superiority  permanent  above  ministers,  yea  a  permanent 
superiority  of  power  mandatory,  judicial,  and  coercive  over 
them,^  is  maintained  a  thing  allowable,  lawful,  and  good. 
For  superiority  of  power  may  be  either  above  them,  or  upon 
them,  in  regard  of  whom  it  is  termed  superiority.  One  pastor 
hath  superiority  of  power  above  another,  when  either  some  are 
authorized  to  do  things  worthier  than  are  permitted  unto  all ; 
or  some  are  preferred  to  be  principal  agents,  the  rest  agents 
with  dependency  and  subordination.  The  former  of  these 
two  kinds  of  superiority  is  such  as  the  high-priest  had  above 
other  priests  of  the  law,  in  being  appointed  to  enter  once  a 
year  the  holy  place,  which  the  rest  of  the  priests  might  not 
do.  The  latter  superiority,  such  as  presidents  have  in  those 
actions  which  are  done  by  others  with  them,  they  nevertheless 
being  principal  and  chief  therein.  One  pastor  hath  superiority 
of  power,  not  only  above,  but  upon  another,  when  some  are 
subject  unto  others^  commandment  and  judicial  controlment 
by  virtue  of  public  jurisdiction.  Superiority  in  this  last  kind 
is  utterly  denied  to  be  allowable ;  in  the  rest  it  is  only  denied, 
that  the  lasting  continuance  and  settled  permanency  thereof 
is  lawful.  So  that,  if  we  prove  at  all  the  lawfulness  of  supe- 
riority in  this  last  kind,  where  the  same  is  simply  denied,  and 
of  permanent  superiority  in  the  rest,  where  some  kind  of 
superiority  is  granted,  but  with  restraint  to  the  term  and  con- 
tinuance of  certain  actions,  with  which  the  same  must,  as  they 
say,  expire  and  cease ;  if  we  can  shew  these  two  things  nltun- 
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tainable,  we  bear  up  sofficieutly  that  which  the  adverse  party  Boon  vii. 

endeaTOureth  to  overthrow.    Our  desire  therefore  is,  that  this ' — ^ 

issue  may  be  strictly  observed,  and  those  things  accordingly 
judged  of,  which  we  are  to  allege.  This  we  boldly  therefore 
set  down  as  a  most  infallible  truth,  ^'That  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  at  this  day  lawfully,  and  so  hath  been  sithence  the 
first  beginning,  governed  by  bishops  having  permanent  supe- 
riority and  ruling  power  over  other  ministers  of  the  word  and 
sacraments.^ 

For  the  plainer  explication  whereof,  let  us  briefly  declare, 
first,  the  birth  and  original  of  the  same  power,  whence  and  by 
what  occasion  it  grew.  Secondly,  what  manner  of  power  an- 
tiquity doth  witness  bishops  to  have  had  more  than  pres* 
byters  which  were  no  bishops.  Thirdly,  afler  what  sort  bi- 
shops, together  with  presbyters,  have  used  to  govern  the 
churches  under  them,  according  to  the  like  testimonial  evi- 
dence of  antiquity.  Fourthly,  how  far  the  same  episcopal 
power  hath  usually  extended ;  unto  what  number  of  persons 
it  hath  reached ;  what  bounds  and  limits  of  place  it  hath  had. 
This  done,  we  may  afterwards  descend  unto  those  by  whom 
the  same  either  hath  been  heretofore,  or  is  at  this  present 
hour,  gainsayed. 

IV.  The  first  bishops  in  the  Church  of  Christ  were  his  Pwmi 
blessed  Apostles.     For  the  office  whereunto   Matthias  wasi>athnowa 
chosen  the  Sacred  History  doth  term  ^EirLaKoirriv^  an  episco-  Chnrch  {0 
pal  office ;  which  being  spoken  expressly  of  one,  agreeth  no  ^  **• 
less  unto  them  all  than  unto  him.     For  which  cause  St.  Cy- 
prian,* speaking  generally  of  them  all,  doth  call  them  Bishops. 
They  which  were  termed  Apostles,  as  being  sent  of  Christ  to 
publish  his  Grospel  throughout  the  world,  and  were  named 
likewise  Bishops,  in  that  the  care  of  government  was  also 
committed  unto  them,  did  no  less  perform  the  offices  of  their 
episcopal  authority  by  governing,  than  of  their  apostolical  by 
teaching.    The  word  ^EinaKOirii  expressing  that  part  of  their 
office  which  did  consist  in  regiment,  proveth  not  (I  grant) 
their  chiefly  in  regiment  over  others,  because  as  then  that 
name  was  common  unto  the  function  of  their  inferiors,  and  not 
peculiar  unto  theirs.    But  the  history  of  their  actions  sheweth 

«  **MeminiMe  Diaconi  debent,  quoniam  apostolos,  id  est,  epiacopos  et  pnepositos, 
Domlniis  eligit.**  Cypr.  1.  iii  ep.  9.  [aL  ep.  3.  c  2.] 
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sooft  yii.  plainly  enough  how  the  thing  itself  which  that  name  appro- 
"  priated  importeth,  that  is  to  say,  even  such  spiritual  chiefty, 

as  we  have  already  defined  to  be  properly  episcopal,  was  in 
the  holy  Apostles  of  Christ.  Bishops  therefore  they  were  at 
large. 
Rmn.  ii.  But  was  it  lawful  for  any  of  them  to  be  a  bishop  with  re- 
1  cor.'ix.  straint !  True  it  is  their  charge  was  indefinite ;  yet  so,  that  in 
ud.  15, 10.  case  they  did  all,  whether  severally  or  jointly,  discharge  the 
oflice  of  proclaiming  every  where  the  Gospel  and  of  guiding 
the  Church  of  Christ,  none  of  them  casting  off  his  part  in  their 
burden  which  was  laid  upon  them,  there  doth  appear  no  im- 
pediment, but  that  they  having  received  their  common  charge 
indefinitely,  might  in  the  execution  thereof  notwithstanding 
restrain  themselves,  or  at  leastwise  be  restrained  by  the  after 
commandment  of  the  Spirit,  without  contradiction  or  repug- 
nancy unto  that  charge  more  indefinite  and  general  before 
given  them :  especially  if  it  seemed  at  any  time  requisite,  and 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  Church,  that  they  should  in  such 
sort  tie  themselves  unto  some  special  part  of  the  flock  of  Jesus 
Christ,  guiding  the  same  in  several  as  bishops.  For,  first, 
notwithstanding  our  Saviour^s  commandment  unto  them  all, 
to  go  and  preach  unto  all  nations ;  yet  some  restraint  we  see 
Gal.  ii.  8.  there  was  made,  when  by  agreement  between  Paul  and  Peter, 
moved  with  those  effects  of  their  labours  which  the  providence 
of  God  brought  forth,  the  one  betook  himself  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  other  unto  the  Jews,  for  the  exercise  of  that  office  of 
every  where  preaching.  A  further  restraint  of  their  apostolic 
labours  as  yet  there  was  also  made,  when  they  divided  them- 
selves into  several  parts  of  the  world ;  John*  for  his  charge 
taking  Asia,  and  so  the  residue  other  quarters,  to  labour  in. 
If  nevertheless  it  seem  very  hard  that  we  should  admit  a  re- 
straint so  particular,  as  after  that  general  charge  received  to 
make  any  Apostle  notwithstanding  the  bishop  of  some  one 
church ;  what  think  we  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  **  James, 

*  Him  EuBebius  doth  name  the  governor  of  the  chnrehes  in  Asia,  lih.  iii-  Hi*^ 
Eocles.  c.  16.  Tertullian  calleth  the  aame  churches  St  John's  fo6te^dE1]ghte^i| 
advera.  Marcion.  [1.  iy.  c  5.] 

^  *^  Jacobus,  qui  appellatur  firater  Domini,  cognomento  Justus,  post  passionem  Do- 
mini statim  ab  Apostolis  Hierosolymorum  episcopns  ordinatus  est.**  HieioD.  Scnp. 
Eccles.  Catal.  ii.    "  Eodem  tempore  Jacobnm  primum  sedem  episcopalem  eedestiet 
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whose  consecratioQ  unto  that  mother  see  of  the  world,  because  book  vii. 
it  was  not  meet  that  it  should  at  any  time  be  left  void  of  some  ~ 

Apostle,  doth  seem  to  have  been  the  very  cause  of  St.  PauPs 
miraculous  vocation,  to  make  up  the  number  of  the  twelve  Acta  zh.  2; 
again,  for  the  gathering  of  nations  abroad,  even  as  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  other  James,  the  reason  why  Barnabas  in  his  stead 
was  called.  Finally,  Apostles,  whether  they  did  settle  id  any 
one  certain  place,  as  James,  or  else  did  otherwise,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul,  episcopal  authority  either  at  large  or  with  re- 
straint they  had  and  exercised.  Their  episcopal  power  they 
sometimes  gave  unto  others  to  exercise  as  agents  only  in  their 
stead,  and  as  it  were  by  commission  from  them.  Thus  Titus,  ntiu  i.  9. 
and  thus  Timothy,  at  the  first,  though  afterwards  endued  with 
apostolical  power  of  their  own.* 

For  in  process  of  time  the  Apostles  gave  episcopal  authority, 
and  that  to  continue  always  with  them  which  had  it.     "  We  /«»•  >»»». 

,  ill.  cap.  3. 

are  able  to  number  up  them  (saith  Irenseus),  who  by  the 
Apostles  were  made  bishops.'*^    In  Bome  he  affirmeth  that  the 
Apostles  themselves  made  Linus  the  first  bishop.     Again  of 
Polycarp  he  saith  likewise,  that  the  Apostles  made  him  bi- 
shop of  the  Church  of  Smyrna.     Of  Antioch  they  made  Evo*  i&  Bp.  ad 
dius  bishop,  as  Ignatius  witnesseth ;  exhorting  that  church  to  rj 
tread  in  his  holy  steps,  and  to  follow  his  virtuous  example. 
The  Apostles  therefore  were  the  first  which  had  such  authority, 
and  all  others  who  have  it  after  them  in  orderly  sort  are  their 
lawful  successors,   whether  they  succeed  in   any  particular 
church,  where  before  them  some  Apostle  had  been  seated,  as 
Simon  succeeded  James  in  Jerusalem ;  or  else  be  otherwise 
endued  with  the  same  kind  of  bishoply  power,  although  it  be 
not  where  any  Apostle  before  hath  been.     For  to  succeed 
them,  is  aft«r  them  to  have  that  episcopal  kind  of  power 
which  was   first  given   to   them.     "  All  bishops   are  (saith  Hieron. 
Jerome)  the  Apostles^  successors.'^     In  like  sort  Cyprian  doth  101.  $.1.]  ' 
term  bishops,  '^ Prsepositos,  qui  Apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione adnor. 
succedunt.**^     From  hence  it  may  haply  seem  to  have  grown,  3.j  * 
that  they  whom  we  now  call  bishops  were  usually  termed  at 

qnsB  ett  Hieroeolymis,  obtmuiaae  memorke  traditur.**     Enseb.  Iliit.  Ecdeaiai.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  1.     The  aame  seemeth  to  be  intimated.  Acts  xv.  13 ;  xxi.  18. 

*  This  sppeareth  by  thoae  tubscriptions  which  are  let  after  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
a&d  the  leoond  to  Timothy,  and  by  Euseb.  Ecdes.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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bookvh.  the  first  Apostles,  and  so  did  carry   their  verj   names   in 

*  J*  J  whose  rooms  of  spiritual  authority  they  succeeded. 
Tim.iii.[i.]      Such  as  deny  Apostles  to  have  any  successors'  at  all  in  the 
office  of  their  apostleship,  may  hold  that  opinion  without  con- 
tradiction to  this  of  ours,  if  they  well  explain  themselyes  in 
declaring  what  truly  and  properly  apostleship  is.     In  some 
things  every  presbyter,  in  some  things  only  bishops,  in  some 
things  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  are  the  Apostles^  succes- 
Actiii.  21.   sors.     The  Apostles  were  sent  as  special  chosen  eye-witnesses 
1.3;  GaLi.  of  Jcsus  Christ,  from  whom  immediately  they  received  their 
xsi.  14;'     whole  embassage  and  their  commission  to  be  the  principal  first 
xxiiii.  10.  founders  of  a  house  of  God,  consisting  as  well  of  Gentiles  as  of 
Jews.     In  this  there  are  not  after  them  any  other  like  unto 
them ;  and  yet  the  Apostles  have  now  their  successors  upon 
earth,  their  true  successors,  if  not  in  the  largeness,  surely  in 
the  kind  of  that  episcopal  function,  whereby  they  had  power 
to  sit  as  spiritual  ordinary  judges,  both  over  laity  and  over 
clergy,  where  Christian  churches  were  established. 
The  time         V,  The  Apostles  of  our  Lord  did,  according  unto  those  di- 
of  in^to?-  rections  which  were  given  them  from  above,  erect  churches 
whera^^    in  all  such  cities  as  received  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
^dth^ra-      God.     All  churches  by  them  erected  received  from  them  the 
same  faith,  the  same  sacraments,  the  same  form  of  public  re- 
giment.    The  form  of  regiment  by  them  established  at  first 
was,  "  that  the  laity  or  people  should  be  subject  unto  a  college 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  which  were  in  every  such  city  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.*^"     These  in  their  writings  they  term 
sometimes  presbyters,  sometimes  bishops.   To  take  one  church 
out  of  a  number  for  a  pattern  what  the  rest  were ;  the  pres- 
Acu  XX.     by ters  of  Ephesus,  as  it  is  in  the  history  of  their  departure 
'    '        from  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Miletum,  are  said  to  have  wept 
abundantly  all,  which  speech  doth  shew  them  to  have  been 
many.     And  by  the  Apostle's  exhortation  it  may  appear  that 
they  had  not  each  his  several  flock  to  feed,  but  were  in  com- 
mon appointed  to  feed  that  one  flock,  the  Church  of  Ephesus; 
for  which  cause  the  phrase  of  his  speech  is  this,  Attendite gregis 
Acts  XX.  28.  "  Look  all  to  that  one  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  bishops.*""   These  persons  ecclesiastical  being  termed 

*  **Ipsius  Apostolatus  nulla  successio.     Finitur  enim  legntio  cum  legato,  nee  ad 
aucccsBores  iptiut  transit.*'    Stnpl.  doct  prin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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as  then,  presbyters  and  bishops  both,  were  all  subject  unto  booe  vii. 

Paul,  as  to  a  higher  governor  appointed  of  God  to  be  over  them. --~ 

Bat  forasmuch  as  the  Apostles  could  not  themselves  be  pre- 
sent in  all  churches,  and  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  *  foretold  the 
presbyters  of  the  Ephesians,  that  there  would  '^  rise  up  from  Acts  xx.m. 
amongst  their  ownselves  men  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
disciples  after  them ;  ^  there  did  grow  in  short  time  amongst 
the  governors  of  each  church  those  emulations,  strifes,  and 
contentions,  whereof  there  could  be  no  sufficient  remedy  pro- 
vided, except,  according  unto  the  order  of  Jerusalem  already 
begun,  some  one  were  endued  with  episcopal  authority  over 
the  rest,  which  one  being  resident  might  keep  them  in  order, 
and  have  pre-eminence  or  principality  in  those  things  wherein 
the  equality  of  many  agents  was  the  cause  of  disorder  and 
trouble.  This  one  president  or  governor,  amongst  the  rest,  had 
his  known  authority  established  a  long  time  before  that  settled 
difference  of  name  and  title  took  place,  whereby  such  alone 
were  named  bishops.  And  therefore  in  the  book  of  St.  John'^s 
Revelation  we  find  that  they  are  entitled  angels.  It  will  perhaps  ReT.  u. 
be  answered,  that  the  angels  of  those  churches  were  only  in 
every  church  a  minister  of  sacraments :  but  then  we  ask,  is  it 
probable  that  in  every  of  these  churches,  even  in  Ephesus  it- 
self, where  many  such  ministers  were  long  before,  as  hath  been 
proved,  there  was  but  one  such,  when  John  directed  his  speech 
to  the  angel  of  that  church !  If  there  were  many,  surely  St. 
John,  in  naming  but  only  one  of  them  an  angel,  did  behold  in 
that  one  somewhat  above  the  rest.  Nor  was  this  order  pecu- 
liar unto  some  few  churches,  but  the  whole  world  universally 
became  subject  thereunto ;  insomuch  as  they  did  not  account 
it  to  be  a  church  which  was  not  subject  unto  a  bishop.  It  was 
the  general  received  persuasion  of  the  ancient  Christian  world, 
that  Ecdesia  est  in  Episcopo^  the  outward  being  of  a  church  cy|»r.  ir. 
consisted  in  the  having  of  a  bishop.  That  where  colleges  of  [af.'ep.  00. 
presbyters  were,  there  was  at  the  first  equality  amongst  them, 
St.  Jerome  thinketh  it  a  matter  clear :  but  when  the  rest  were 

*  As  appeareth  both  by  his  sending  to  c&ll  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  before  him  as 
&r  as  to  Miletum,  (Acts  zx.  17.)  which  was  almost  fifty  miles,  and  by  his  leaving 
Tunothy  in  his  phicc  with  his  authority  and  instructions  for  ordaining  of  ministers 
there,  (1  Jim.  v.  22 ;)  and  for  proportioning  their  maintenance,  (ver.  17,  18 ;)  and  for 
judicial  hearing  of  accusations  brought  against  them,  (ver.  19 ;)  and  for  holding  them 
io  an  unifbnoity  of  doctrine,  (ch.  L  3.) 
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BooE  VII.  thus  equal,  so  that  no  one  of  them  could  command  any  other 
^T  '  as  inferior  unto  him,  they  all  were  controllable  by  the  Apostles, 
Ep.  101.  ad  vho  had  that  episcopal  authority  abiding  at  the  first  in  them- 
selyes,  which  they  afterwards  deriyed  unto  others.  The  cause 
wherefore  they  under  themselves  appointed  such  bishops  as 
were  not  every  where  at  the  first,  is  said  to  have  been  those 
strifes  and  contentions,  for  remedy  whereof,  whether  the 
Apostles  alone  did  conclude  of  such  a  regiment,  or  else  they 
together  with  the  whole  Church  judging  it  a  fit  and  needful 
policy  did  agree  to  receive  it  for  a  custom ;  no  doubt  but  being* 
established  by  them  on  whom  the  Holy  Ohost  was  poured  in 
so  abundant  measure  for  the  ordering  of  Chrisfs  Church,  it  had 
either  divine  appointment  beforehand,  or  divine  approbation 
afterwards,  and  is  in  that  respect  to  be  acknowledged  the  or- 
Bxod.xTUi.  dinance  of  God,  no  less  than  that  ancient  Jewish  regiment, 
whereof  though  Jethro  were  the  deviser,  yet  after  that  Grod 
had  allowed  it,  all  men  were  subject  unto  it,  as  to  the  polity  of 
Gt>d,  and  not  of  Jethro. 

That  so  the  ancient  Fathers  did  think  of  episcopal  regiment  ; 
that  they  held  this  order  as  a  thing  received  from  the  blessed 
Apostles  themselves,  and  authorized  even  from  heaven,  we  may 
perhaps  more  easily  prove,  than  obtain  that  they  all  shall  grant 
Ep.  ad  it  who  see  it  proved.  St.  Augustine  setteth  it  down  for  a 
[]Wku'.04.  principle,  that  whatsoever  positive  order  the  whole  Church 
every  where  doth  observe,  the  same  it  must  needs  have  re- 
ceived from  the  very  Apostles  themselves,  unless  perhaps  some 
general  council  were  the  authors  of  it.  And  he  saw  that  the 
ruling  superiority  of  bishops  was  a  thing  universally  established^ 
not  by  the  force  of  any  council,  (for  councils  do  all  presuppose 
bishops,  nor  can  there  any  council  be  named  so  ancient,  either 
general,  or  so  much  as  provincial,  sithence  the  Apostles^  own 
times,  but  we  can  shew  that  bishops  had  their  authority  before 
it,  and  not  from  it:)  wherefore  St.  Augustine,  knowing  this, 
could  not  choose  but  reverence  the  authority  of  bishops,  as  a 
thing  to  him  apparently  and  most  clearly  apostolical. 

But  it  will  be  perhaps  objected,  that  regiment  by  bishops 
was  not  so  universal  nor  ancient  as  we  pretend ;  and  that  an 
argument  hereof  may  be  Jerome^s  own  testimony,  who,  living 
at  the  very  same  time  with  St.  Augustine,  noted  this  kind  of 
regiment  as  being  nowhere  ancient,  saving  only  in  Alexandria ; 
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was  afterwards  chosen  to  be  placed  above  the  rest ;  lest  every  " 
man'^s  pulling  nnto  himself,  should  rend  asunder  the  Church  of  ^Tang. 
Christ.  For  (that  which  also  may  serve  for  an  argument  or 
token  hereof)  at  Alexandria,  from  Mark  the  Evangelist,  unto 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the  presbyters  always  chose  one  of 
themselves,  whom  they  placed  in  higher  degree,  and  gave  unto 
him  the  title  of  bishop.^  Now  St.  Jerome,*  they  say,  would 
never  have  picked  out  that  one  church  from  amongst  so  many, 
and  have  noted  that  in  it  there  had  been  bishops  from  the  time 
that  St.  Mark  lived,  if  so  be  the  self-same  order  were  of  like 
antiquity  every  where;  his  words  therefore  must  be  thus 
scholied :  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  presbyters  indeed  had, 
even  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  always  a 
bishop  to  mle  over  them,  for  a  remedy  against  divisions,  fac- 
tions, and  schisms ;  not  so  in  other  churches,  neither  in  that 
very  church  any  longer  than  usqtM  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium^ 
till  Heraclas  and  his  successor  Dionysius  were  bishops. 

But  this  construction  doth  bereave  the  words  construed 
partly  of  wit,  and  partly  of  truth ;  it  maketh  them  both  ab- 
surd and  false.  For,  if  the  meaning  be  that  episcopal  govern- 
ment in  that  church  was  then  expired,  it  must  have  expired 
with  the  end  of  some  one,  and  not  of  two  several  bishops^ 
days,  unless  perhaps  it  fell  sick  under  Heraclas,  and  with 
Dionysius  gave  up  the  ghost.  Besides,  it  is  clearly  untrue 
that  the  presbyters  of  that  church  did  then  cease  to  be  under 
a  bishop.  Who  doth  not  know  that  after  Dionysius,  Maximus 
was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  after  him  Theonas^  after  him  Peter, 
after  him  Achillas,  after  him  Alexander !  of  whom  Socrates  in 
this  sort  writeth :    It  fortuned  on  a  certain  time  that  this  Socrat. 

lib.  !•  c  «. 

Alexander,  in  the  presence  of  the  presbyters  which  were  under 
him,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  there,  discoursed  somewhat 
curiously  and  subtilly  of  the  holy  Trinity,  bringing  high  phi- 
losophical proofs,  that  there  is  in  the  Trinity  a  Unity.  Where- 
upon Anus,  one  of  the  presbyters  which  were  placed  in  that 
degree  under  Alexander,  opposed  eagerly  himself  against  those 
things  which  were  uttered  by  the  bishop.  So  that  thus  long 
bishops  continued  even  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.     Nor 

'  **  It  is  to  be  obflerred  that  Jerome  anith,  it  was  so  in  Alexandria ;  signifying  that 
in  other  churches  it  was  not  so."  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  82. 
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bmk  vii.  did  their  regiment  here  cease,  but  these  also  had  others  their 
snecessors  till  St.  Jerome'^s  own  time,  who  living  long  after 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius  had  ended  their  days,  did  not  yet  live 
himself  to  see  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  otherwise  than 
subject  unto  a  bishop.  So  that  we  cannot,  with  any  truth,  so 
interpret  his  words  as  to  mean,  that  in  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria there  had  been  bishops  endued  with  superiority  over  pres- 
byters from  St.  Mark'^s  time  only  till  the  time  of  Heraclas  and 
of  Dionysius. 

Wherefore,  that  St.  Jerome  may  receive  a  more  probable 
interpretation  than  this,  we  answer,  that  generally  of  regiment 
by  bishops,  and  what  term  of  continuance  it  had  in  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  no  part  of  his  mind  to  speak,  but  to  note 
one  only  circumstance  belonging  to  the  manner  of  their  election, 
which  circumstance  is,  that  in  Alexandria  they  used  to  choose 
their  bishops  altogether  out  of  the  college  of  their  own  pres- 
byters, and  neither  from  abroad  nor  out  of  any  other  inferior 
order  of  the  clergy ;  whereas  oftentimes  elsewhere  the  use  was 
to  choose  as  well  from  abroad  as  at  home,*  as  well  inferior 
unto  presbyters,  as  presbyters  when  they  saw  occasion.  This 
custom,  saith  he,  the  Church  of  Alexandria  did  always  keep, 
till  in  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  they  began  to  do  otherwise. 
These  two  were  the  very  first  not  chosen  out  of  their  college 
of  presbyters. 

The  drift  and  purpose  of  St.  Jerome'^s  speech  doth  plainly 
shew  what  his  meaning  was :  for  whereas  some  did  over  extol 
the  office  of  the  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  deacons 
being  grown  great,  through  wealth,  challenged  place  above 
presbyters;  St.  Jerome,  to  abate  this  insolency,  writing  to 
Evagrius  [Evangelus]  diminishetli  by  all  means  the  deacon^s 
estimation,  and  lifteth  up  presbyters  as  far  as  possible  the 
Ep.  ci.  ad  truth  might  bear.  "  An  attendant  (saith  he)  upon  tables  and 
^^*°**  widows  proudly  to  exalt  himself  above  them  at  whose  prayers 
is  made  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  above  them,  between 
whom  and  bishops  there  was  at  the  first  for  a  time  no  difierence 
neither  in  authority  nor  in  title.  And  whereas  after  schisms 
and  contentions  made  it  necessary,  that  some  one  should  be 

*  Unto  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Hero  a  deacon  there  was  made  successor. 
Chrysostom,  being  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Nectarius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople. 
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placed  over  them,  by  which  occasion  the  title  of  bishop  became  book  rii 

proper  nnto  that  one,  yet  was  that  one  chosen  out  of  the  pres- -"^ 

byters,  as  being  the  chiefest,  the  highest,  the  worthiest  degree 
of  the  clergy,  and  not  ont  of  deacons :  in  which  consideration 
also  it  seemeth  that  in  Alexandria,  even  from  St.  Mark  to 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  bishops  there,  the  presbyters  evermore 
haye  chosen  one  of  themselves,  and  not  a  deacon  at  any  time, 
to  be  their  bishop.  Nor  let  any  man  think  that  Christ  hath 
one  church  in  Rome,  and  another  in  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
that  in  Borne  he  alloweth  deacons  to  be  honoured  above  pres- 
byters, and  otherwise  will  have  them  to  be  in  the  next  degree 
to  the  bishop.  If  it  be  deemed  that  abroad  where  bishops  are 
poorer,  the  presbyters  under  them  may  be  the  next  unto  them 
in  honour,  but  at  Rome,  where  the  bishop  hath  ample  revenues, 
the  deacons,  whose  estate  is  nearest  for  wealth,  may  be  also 
for  estimation  the  next  unto  him;  we  must  know  that  a  bishop 
in  the  meanest  city  is  no  less  a  bishop  than  he  who  is  seated 
in  the  greatest ;  the  countenance  of  a  rich,  and  the  meanness 
of  a  poor  estate,  doth  make  no  odds  between  bishops :  and 
therefore,  if  a  presbyter  at  Eugubium  be  the  next  in  degree  to 
a  bishop,  surely,  even  at  Rome  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  so 
likewise,  and  not  a  deacon  for  wealth^s  sake  only  to  be  above, 
who  by  order  should  be,  and  elsewhere  is,  underneath  a  pres- 
byter. But  ye  will  say,  that  according  to  the  custom  of 
Rome,  a  deacon  presenteth  unto  the  bishop  him  which  standeth 
to  be  ordained  presbyter,  and  upon  the  deacon^s  testimony 
given  concerning  his  fitness,  he  receiveth  at  the  bishop'*s  hands 
ordination :  so  that  in  Rome  the  deacon  having  this  special 
pre-eminence,  the  presbyter  ought  there  to  give  place  unto  him. 
Wherefore  is  the  custom  of  one  city  brought  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  world!  The  paucity  of  deacons  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  hath  gotten  the  credit ;  as  unto  presbyters 
their  multitude  hath  been  cause  of  contempt :  howbeit,  even 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  presbyters  sit,  and  deacons  stand ;  an 
argument  as  strong  against  the  superiority  of  deacons,  as  the 
fore-alleged  reason  doth  seem  for  it.  Besides,  whosoever  is 
promoted  must  needs  be  raised  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  higher; 
wherefore  either  let  him  which  is  presbyter  be  made  a  deacon, 
that  so  the  deacon  may  appear  to  be  the  greater,  or,  if  of  dea- 
cons presbyters  be  made,  let  them  know  themselves  to  be  in 
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Book  vii.  regard  of  deacons,  though  below  in  gain,  yet  above  in  office. 

And  to  the  end  we  may  understand  that  those  apostolic  orders 

are  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  what  Aaron  and  his  sons 
and  the  Leyites  were  in  the  temple,  the  same  in  the  Church 
may  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and  deacons  challenge  unto  them- 
selves.''^ 

This  is  the  very  drift  and  substance,  this  the  true  construc- 
tion and  sense  of  St.  Jerome^s  whole  discourse  in  that  epistle: 
which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  the  more  at  large  to  ex- 
plain, because  no  one  thing  Is  less  effectual,  or  more  usual  to  be 
alleged  against  the  ancient  authority  of  bishops ;  concerning 
whose  government  St.  Jerome^s  own  words  otherwhere  are 
sufficient  to  shew  his  opinion,  that  this  order  was  not  only  iu 
Alexandria  so  ancient,  but  even  as  ancient  in  other  churches. 
We  have  before  alleged  his  testimony  touching  James  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.   As  for  bishops  in  other  churches,  on  the 

[^  5.]  first  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  thus  he  speaketh,  *'  Till  through 
instinct  of  the  Devil  there  grew  in  the  Church  factions,  and 
among  the  people  it  began  to  be  professed,  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of 
Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  churches  were  governed  by  the  com- 
mon advice  of  presbyters;  but  when  every  one  began  to  reckon 
those  whom  himself  had  baptized,  his  own  and  not  Chrisf  s,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  whole  worlds  that  one  chosen  out  of  the 
presbyters  should  be  placed  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  cares 
of  the  Church  should  belong,  and  so  the  seeds  of  schism  be  re- 
moved.*" If  it  be  so,  that  by  St.  Jerome^s  own  confession  this 
order  was  not  then  begun  when  people  in  the  Apostles^  ab- 
sence began  to  be  divided  into  factions  by  their  teachers,  and 
to  rehearse,  "  I  am  of  Paul,^'  but  that  even  at  the  very  first 
appointment  thereof  it  was  agreed  upon  and  received  through- 
out the  world ;  how  shall  a  man  be  persuaded  that  the  same 
Jerome  thought  it  so  ancient  nowhere  saving  in  Alexandria, 
one  only  church  of  the  whole  world! 

A  sentence  there  is  indeed  of  St.  Jerome^  which,  being  not 
thoroughly  considered  and  weighed,  may  cause  his  meaning  so 
to  be  taken,  as  if  he  judged  episcopal  regiment  to  have  been 
the  Churches  invention  long  after,  and  not  the  Apostles^  own 
institution ;  as  namely,  when  he  admonisheth  bishops  in  this 

[ibid.$.ao  manner:  "As  therefore  presbyters  do  know  that  the  custom 
of  the  Church  makes  them  subject  to  the  bishop  which  is  set 
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orer  them  ;  so  let  bisbops  know/  that  custom  rather  than  the  bmk  tii. 


troth  of  any  ordinance  of  the  Lord  maketh  them  greater  than 
the  rest,  and  that  with  common  advice  they  ought  to  govern 
the  Chnrch.^  To  clear  the  sense  of  these  words  therefore,  as 
we  have  done  already  the  former:  laws  which  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  universally  hath  observed,  were  some  de- 
livered by  Christ  himself,  with  a  charge  to  keep  them  to  the 
world^s  end,  as  the  law  of  baptizing  and  administering  the 
holy  eucharist ;  some  brought  in  afterwards  by  the  Apostles, 
yet  not  without  the  special  direction  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  as  oc- 
caaons  did  arise.  Of  this  sort  are  those  apostolical  orders  and 
laws,  whereby  deacons,  vridows,  virgins,  were  first  appointed 
IB  the  Church. 

This  answer  to  St.  Jerome  seemeth  dangerous ;  I  have 
qualified  it  as  I  may  by  addition  of  some  words  of  restraint : 
yet  I  satisfy  not  myself,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  altered. 
'^Now  whereas  Jerome  doth  term  the  government  of  bishops 
by  restraint  an  apostolical  tradition,  acknowledging  thereby 
the  same  to  have  been  of  the  Apostles^  own  institution,  it  may 
be  demanded,  how  these  two  will  stand  together;  namely, 
that  the  Apostles  by  divine  instinct  should  be,  as  Jerome  con- 
fesseth,  the  authors  of  that  regiment ;  and  yet  the  custom  of 
the  Church  be  accounted  (for  so  by  Jerome  it  may  seem  to  be 
in  this  place  accounted)  the  cbiefest  prop  that  upholdeth  the 
same  I'"  To  this  we  answer,  ^'  That  forasmuch  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  hath  power  to  alter,  with  general  consent 
and  upon  necessary  occasions,  even  the  positive  laws  of  the 
Apostles,  if  there  be  no  command  to  the  contrary ;  and  it 
manifestly  appears  to  her,  that  change  of  times  have  clearly 
taken  away  the  very  reasons  of  God's  first  institution,  as  by 
sundry  examples  may  be  most  clearly  proved ;  what  laws  the 
universal  Church  might  change,  and  doth  not,  if  they  have 
long  continued  without  any  alteration,  it  seemeth  that  St.  Je- 
rome ascribeth  the  continuance  of  such  positive  laws,  though 

*  Bishops  he  meaneth  by  rettraint ;  for  the  episcopal  power  was  always  in  the 
Chnith  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  the  Apostles  being  in  goTemment  bishops  at 
UtgSf  as  no  man  will  deny,  having  leoeited  fimn  Christ  himself  that  episcopal  au- 
thority. For  which  caose  Cyprian  hath  said  of  them :  **  Meminisse  diaconi  debent, 
qnoniam  apostolos,  id  est,  episcopos  et  prsepositos,  Dominus  elegit :  diaconos  antem, 
post  aseensom  Domini  in  ccelos,  apostoli  sibi  constitnemnt,  episcopatus  soi  et  ecdesisD 
BUBistros.**    Lib.  iii  ep.  9.  [al.  ep.  3.  e.  2.] 
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Book  vii.  instituted  by  God  himself,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  For 

^-^  they  which  might  abrogate  a  law  and  do  not,  are  properly 

said  to  uphold,  to  establish  it,  and  to  give  it  being.  The  regi* 
ment  therefore  whereof  Jerome  speaketh  being  positive,  and 
consequently  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  of  a  changeable  na- 
ture, because  there  is  no  divine  voice  which  in  express  words 
forbiddeth  it  to  be  changed ;  he  might  imagine  both  that  it 
came  by  the  Apostles  by  very  divine  appointment  at  the  first, 
and  notwithstanding  be,  after  a  sort,  said  to  stand  in  force, 
rather  by  the  custom  of  the  Church,  choosing  to  continue  in 
it,  than  by  the  necessary  constraint  of  any  commandment  from 
the  word,  requiring  perpetual  continuance  thereof.'^  So  that 
St.  Jerome^s  admonition  is  reasonable,  sensible,  and  plain,  being 
contrived  to  this  effect :  the  ruling  superiority  of  one  bishop 
over  many  presbyters  in  each  church,  is  an  order  descended 
from  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  who  were  themselves  bishops  at 
large ;  and  from  the  Apostles  to  those  whom  they  in  their 
steads  appointed  bishops  over  particular  countries  and  cities ; 
and  even  from  those  ancient  times  universally  established,  thus 
many  years  it  hath  continued  throughout  the  world ;  for  which 
cause  presbyters  must  not  grudge  to  continue  subject  unto 
their  bishops,  unless  they  will  proudly  oppose  themselves 
against  that  which  Ood  himself  ordained  by  his  Apostles,  and 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  approveth  and  judgeth  most  con- 
venient. On  the  other  side  bishops,  albeit  they  may  avouch, 
with  conformity  of  truth,  that  their  authority  had  thus  de- 
scended even  from  the  very  Apostles  themselves,  yet  the  al>- 
solute  and  everlasting  continuance  of  it  they  cannot  say  that 
any  commandment  of  the  Lord  doth  enjoin;  ''and  therefore 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Church  hath  power  by  universal 
consent  upon  urgent  cause  to  take  it  away,  if  thereunto  she  be 
constrained  through  the  proud,  tyrannical,  and  unreformable 
dealings  of  her  bishops,  whose  regiment  she  hath  thus  long  de- 
lighted in,  because  she  hath  found  it  good  and  requisite  to  be 
so  governed.  Wherefore,  lest  bishops  forget  themselves,  as  if 
none  on  earth  had  authority  to  touch  their  states,  let  them 
continually  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  rather  the  force  of  custom, 
whereby  the  Church  having  so  long  found  it  good  to  continue 
under  the  regiment  of  her  virtuous  bishops,  doth  still  uphold, 
maintain,  and  honour  them  in  that  respect,  than  that  any  such 
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true  and  heavenly  law  can  be  shewed,  by  the  evidence  whereof  book  vii. 

it  may  of  a  truth  appear  that  the  Lord  himself  hath  appointed '-~-^ 

presbyters  for  ever  to  be  under  the  regiment  of  bishops,  in  what 
sort  soever  they  behave  themselves.  Let  thi^  consideration  be 
a  bridle  unto  them,  let  it  teach  them  not  to  disdain  the  advice 
of  their  presbyters,  but  to  use  their  authority  with  so  much 
the  greater  humility  and  moderation,  as  a  aword  which  the 
Church  hath  power  to  take  from  them.^^  In  all  this  there  is 
no  let  why  St.  Jerome  might  not  think  the  authors  of  epis- 
copal regiment  to  have  been  the  very  blessed  Apostles  them- 
selves, directed  therein  by  the  special  motion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  the  ancients  all  before  and  besides  him  and  him- 
self also  elsewhere  being  known  to  hold,  we  are  not,  without 
better  eyidence  than  this,  to  think  him  in  judgment  divided 
both  from  himself  and  from  them. 

Another  argument  that  the  regiment  of  churches  by  one 
bishop  over  many  presbyters  hath  been  always  held  apos- 
tolical, may  be  this.    We  find  that  throughout  all  those  cities 
where  the  Apostles  did  plant  Christianity,  the  history  of  times 
hath  noted  succession  of  pastors  in  the  seat  of  one,  not  of 
many,  (there   being  in  every  such  church  evermore   many 
pastors,)  and  the  first  one  in  every  rank  of  succession  we  find 
to  have  been,  if  not  some  Apostle,  yet  some  Apostle^s  disciple. 
By  Epiphanius  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  are  reckoned  down  Lib.  u. 
from  James  to  Hilarion  then  bishop.     Of  them  which  boasted  [c  S^i 
that  they  held  the  same  things  which  they  received  of  such 
as  lived  with  the  Apostles  themselves,  Tertullian  speaketh 
after  this  sort :  "  Let  them  therefore  shew  the  beginnings  of  De  p«e- 
their  churches,  let  them  recite  their  bishops  one  by  one,  each  adTen. 
in  such  sort  succeeding  other,  that  the  first  bishop  of  them  3s] 
have  had  for  his  author  and  predecessor  some  Apostle,  or  at 
least  some  apostolic  person  who  persevered  with  the  Apostles. 
For  so  apostolical  churches  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the  evi- 
dence of  their  estates.    So  doth  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  having 
Polycarp,  whom  John  did  consecrate.*'^    Catalogues  of  bishops 
in  a  number  of  other  churches  (bishops,  and  succeeding  one 
another)  from  the  very  Apostles^  times,  are  by  Eusebius  and 
Socrates  collected ;  whereby  it  appeareth  so  clear,  as  nothing 
in  the  world  more,  that  under  them  and  by  their  appointment 
this  order  began,  which  maketh  many  presbyters  subject  unto 
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Book  vii.  the  regimeDt  of  some  ODe  bishop.     For  as  in  Rome  while  the 

'^^^^  civil  orderiog  of  the  commonwealth  was  jointly  and  equally  in 

the  hands  of  two  consuls,  historical  records  concerning  them 
did  evermore  mention  them  both,  and  note  which  two,  as 
colleagues,  succeeded  from  time  to  time.  So  there  is  no  doubt 
but  ecclesiastical  antiquity  had  done  the  very  like,  had  not 
one  pastor^s  place  and  calling  being  always  so  eminent  above 
the  rest  in  the  same  church. 

And  what  need  we  to  seek  far  for  proofs  that  the  Apostles, 
who  began  this  order  of  regiment  of  bishops,  did  it  not  but  by 
divine  instinct,  when  without  such  direction  things  of  far  less 
weight  and  moment  they  attempted  not  \   Paul  and  Barnabas 
did  not  open  their  mouths  to  the  Gentiles,  till  the  Spirit  had 
Actsxiu.  s.  said,  ^^  Separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  where- 
Acts  Yiii.    unto  I  have  sent  them."     The  eunuch  by  Philip  was  neither 
baptized  nor  instructed,  before  the  angel  of  Ood  was  sent  to 
ActaxTi.6.  give  him  notice  that  so  it  pleased  the  Most  High.    In  Asia, 
Paul  and  the  rest  were  silent,  because  the  Spirit  forbade  them 
v«T.  7.       to  speak.     When  they  intended  to  have  seen  Bithynia  they 
stayed  their  journey,  the  Spirit  not  giving  them  leave  to  go. 
I  Tim.  i.  18.  Before  Timothy  was  employed  in  those  episcopal  affairs  of 
the  Church,  about  which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  used  him,  the 
Holy  Ghost  gave  special  charge  for  his  ordination,  and  pro- 
phetical intelligence  more  than  once  what  success  the  same 
would  have.     And  shall  we  think  that  James  was  made  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem,  Evodius  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
the  angels  in  the  churches  of  Asia  bishops,  that  bishops  every 
where  were  appointed  to  take  away  factions,  contentions,  and 
schisms,  without  some  like  divine  instigation  and  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost !    Wherefore  let  us  not  fear  to  be  herein  bold 
and  peremptory,  that  if  any  thing  in  the  Church's  government, 
surely  the  first  institution  of  bishops  was  from  heaven,  was  even 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author  of  it. 
What  nan-     VI.  A  bishop,  saith  St.  Augustine,  is  a  presbyter's  snpe- 
TOwer        nor:  but  the  question  is  now,  wherein  that  superiority  did 
Jrom  Sb     consist.    The  bishop's  pre-eminence  we  say  therefore  was  two- 
j^ff»»«ve  fold.    First,  he  excelled  in  latitude  of  the  power  of  order;  se- 
A«^- Ep.    condly,  in  that  kind  of  power  which  belongeth  unto  jnns- 
Sd*H?eron  ^*^*^^^°'     Priests  in  the  law  had  authority  and  power  to  do 
Hi^.53.  P'^*®'^  things  than  Levites,  the  high-priest  greater  than  infe- 
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nor  priests  might  do ;  therefore  Leyites  were  beneath  priests,  book  vii. 

and  priests  inferior  to  the  high-priest,  by  reason  of  the  very  de- ' — 

gree  of  dignity  and  of  worthiness  in  the  natnre  of  those  iiinetions 
which  they  did  execute ;  and  not  only  for  that  the  one  had 
power  to  command  and  control  the  other.  In  like  sort,  pres- 
byters having  a  weightier  and  worthier  charge  than  deacons 
bad,  the  deacon  was  in  this  sort  the  presby ter^s  inferior ;  and 
where  we  say  that  a  bishop  was  likewise  ever  accounted  a  pres 
byter's  superior,  even  according  unto  his  very  power  of  order,  we 
must  of  necessity  declare  what  principal  duties  belonging  unto 
that  kind  of  power  a  bishop  might  perform,  and  not  a  presbyter. 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  Church  in  consecrating  holy 
virgins  and  widows  unto  the  service  of  Ood  and  his  Church, 
is  a  thing  not  obscure,  but  easy  to  be  known,  both  by  that 
which  St.  Paul  himself  concerning  them  hath,  and  by  the  l^^^-^^- 
latter  consonant  evidence  of  other  men''s  writings.     Now  a  ▼•  »•  „  , 

o  Tertnll.  de 

part  of  the  pre-eminence  which  bishops  had  in  their  power  of  Tf^^y*"*- 
order  was,  that  by  them  only  such  were  consecrated. 

Again,  the  power  of  ordaining  both  deacons  and  presbyters, 
the  power  to  give  the  power  of  order  unto  others,  this  also 
hath  been  always  peculiar  unto  bishops.  It  hath  not  been 
heard  of,  that  inferior  presbyters  were  ever  authorized  to 
ordain.  And  concerning  ordination,  so  great  force  and  dignity 
it  hath,  that  whereas  presbyters,  by  such  power  as  they  have 
received  for  administration  of  the  sacraments,  are  able  only  to 
beget  children  unto  Ood ;  bishops,  having  power  to  ordain,  do 
by  virtue  thereof  create  fathers  to  the  people  of  God,  as 
Epipbanius  fitly  disputed.  There  are  which  hold,  that  be- ]gp*jj^^»>>' 
tween  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  touching  power  of  order, ^*- 1©- ^l 
there  is  no  difference.  The  reason  of  which  conceit  is,  for 
that  they  see  presbyters,  no  less  than  bishops,  authorized  to 
offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
baptize,  to  administer  the  holy  eucharist ;  but  they  considered 
not  withal,  as  they  should,  that  the  presbyter^s  authority  to 
do  these  things  is  derived  from  the  bishop  which  doth  ordain 
him  thereunto :  so  that  even  in  those  things  which  are  com- 
mon unto  both,  yet  the  power  of  the  one  is  as  it  were  a  certain 
light  borrowed  from  the  others'  lamp.  The  Apostles  being  ActtxiT.23; 
bishops  at  large,  ordained  every  where  presbyters.  Titus  and  iTiin.T!M. 
Timothy  having  received  episcopal  power,  as  apostolical  am- 
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Book  VII.  bassadors  or  legates,  the  one  in  Greece,  the  other  in  Ephesas, 
—  "'  they  both  did,  by  virtue  thereof,  likewise  ordain,  throughout 
all  churches,  deacons  and  presbyters  within  the  circuits  allotted 
unto  them.  As  for  bishops  by  restraint,  their  power  this  way 
incommunicable  unto  presbyters,  which  of  the  ancients  do  not 
acknowledge  \ 

I  make  not  confirmation  any  part  of  that  power  which  hath 
always  belonged  only  unto  bishops;*  because  in  some  places 
the  custom  was,  that  presbyters  might  also  confirm  in  the 
absence  of  a  bishop,  albeit,  for  the  most  part,  none  but  only 
bishops  were  thereof  the  allowed  ministers. 

Here  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion itself  was  not  every  where  peculiar  and  proper  unto 
bishops,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  council  of  Carthage,  which 
sheweth  their  church's  order  to  have  been,  that  presbyters 
should  together  with  the  bishop  lay  hands  upon  the  ordained. 
But  the  answer  hereunto  is  easy ;  for  doth  it  hereupon  follow, 
that  the  power  of  ordination  was  not  principally  and  originally 
Mttttxix.  in  the  bishop!  Our  Saviour  hath  said  unto  his  Apostles, 
**  With  me  ye  shall  sit,  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;**' 
yet  we  know  that  to  him  alone  it  belongeth  to  judge  the 
world,  and  that  to  him  all  judgment  is  given.  With  us, 
even  at  this  day,  presbyters  are  licensed  to  do  as  much  as  that 
council  speaketh  of,  if  any  be  present :  yet  will  not  any  maa 
thereby  conclude,  that  in  this  church  others  than  bishops  are 
allowed  to  ordain.  The  association  of  presbyters  is  no  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  power  of  ordination  is  in  them ;  but 
rather  that  it  never  was  in  them  we  may  hereby  understand : 
for  that  no  man  is  able  to  shew  either  deacon  or  presbyter  or- 
dained by  presbyters  only,  and  his  ordination  accounted  lawful 
in  any  ancient  part  of  the  Church ;  every  where  examples  being 
found  both  of  deacons  and  presbyters  ordained  by  bishops  alone 
oftentimes,  neither  even  in  that  respect  thought  unsufBcient. 

Touching  that  other  chiefly,  which  is  of  jurisdiction ;  amongst 
the  Jews  he  which  was  highest  through  the  worthiest  of 
peculiar  duties  incident  unto  his  function  in  the  legal  service 
of  God,  did  bear  always  in  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  the 
chiefest  sway.     As  long  as  the  glory  of  the  temple  of  God  did 

*  "Apud  ^gyptum  presbyteri  confirmant,  si  pneseDs  non  ut  episcopoa.*^  Com.  q, 
vulgo  Ambioa.  die.  in  4.  Ep.  ad  Ephes,  [§.  9.] 
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last,  there  were  in  it  sundry  orders  of  men  consecrated  unto  book  vii. 

tbe  service  thereof,  one  sort  of  them  inferior  unto  another  in '' — ^ 

dignity  and  degree;  the  Nathiners  subordinate  unto  the 
Levites,  the  Levites  unto  the  Priests,  the  rest  of  the  priests 
to  those  twenty-four  which  were  chief-priests,  and  they  all  to 
the  high-priest.  If  any  man  surmise  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  only  by  distinction  in  the  former  kind  of 
power,  and  not  in  this  latter  of  jurisdiction,  are  not  the 
words  of  the  law  manifest  which  made  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Niunb.iii. 

32. 

Aaron  the  priest,  chief  captain  of  the  Levites,  and  overseer  of 
them  unto  whom  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  was  committed ! 
Again,  at  the  commandment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  are  not  !▼.  v, 
the  Gershonites  themselves  required  to  do  all  their  service  in 
the  whole  charge  belonging  unto  the  Gershonites,  being  in- 
ferior priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  high-priests!    Did 
not  Jehoshaphat  appoint  Amarias  the  priest  to  be  chief  over  %  chron. 
them  who  were  judges  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem !  ^^' 
"  Priests  (saith  Josephus)  worship  God  continually,  and  the  JotopJi. 
eldest  of  the  stock  are  governors  over  the  rest.     He  doth  sa-  aw. 
criiice  nnto  God  before  others,  he  hath  care  of  the  laws,  judgeth 
controversies,  correcteth  offenders,  and  whosoever  obeyeth  him 
not  is  convict  of  impiety  against  God."" 

But  nnto  this  they  answer,  that  the  reason  thereof  was  be- 
cause the  high-priest  did  prefigure  Ohrist,  and  represent  to  the 
people  that  chiefly  of  our  Saviour  which  was  to  come ;  so 
that  Christ  being  now  come,  there  is  no  cause  why  such  pre- 
eminence should  be  given  unto  any  one.  Which  fancy  pleas- 
eth  so  well  the  humour  of  all  sorts  of  rebellious  spirits,  that 
they  all  seek  to  shroud  themselves  under  it.  Tell  the  Ana- 
baptist, which  holdeth  the  use  of  the  sword  unlawiiil  for  a 
Christian  man,  that  God  himself  did  allow  hjs  people  to  make 
wars ;  they  have  their  answer  round  and  ready,  '*  Those  an- 
cient wars  were  figures  of  the  spiritual  wars  of  Christ.^  Tell 
the  Barrowist  what  sway  David,  and  others  the  kings  of 
Israel,  did  bear  in  the  ordering  of  spiritual  affairs,  the  same 
answer  again  serveth,  namely,  "  That  David  and  the  rest  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  prefigured  Christ.'"  Tell  the  Martinist  of 
the  high-priest's  great  authority  and  jurisdiction  among  the 
Jews,  what  other  thing  doth  serve  his  turn  but  the  self-same 
shift,  "  By  the  power  of  the  high-priest  the  universal  supreme 
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Ch  Ti. 

'—^—  thing  is  true,  that  indeed  high-priests  were  figures  of  Ohrist, 

yet  this  was  in  things  belonging  unto  their  power  of  order ; 
they  figured  Christ  by  entering  into  the  holy  place,  by  offering 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  people  once  a  year,  and  by  other  the  like 
duties :  but  that  to  govern  and  maintain  order  amongst  those 
that  were  subject  to  them,  is  an  office  figurative,  and  abrogated 
by  Christ  coming  into  the  ministry ;  that  their  exercise  of  ju- 
risdiction was  figurative,  yea,  figurative  in  such  sort,  that  it 
had  no  other  cause  of  being  instituted,  but  only  to  serve  as  a 
representation  of  somewhat  to  come,  and  that  herein  the  Church 
of  Christ  ought  not  to  follow  them;  this  article  is  such  as 
must  be  confirmed,  if  any  way,  by  miracle,  otherwise  it  will 
hardly  enter  into  the  heads  of  reasonable  men,  why  the  high- 
priests  should  more  figure  Christ  in  being  a  judge,  than  in 
Cypr.  1. 3.   being  whatsoever  he  might  be  besides.    St.  Cyprian  deemed  it 
ep!'3.'c.V.]  no  wresting  of  Scripture,  to  challenge  as  much  for  Christian 
num.      ^  bishops  as  was  given  to  the  high-priest  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
to  urge  the  law  of  Moses  as  being  roost  effectual  to  prove  it. 
St.  Jerome  likewise  thought  it  an  argument  sufficient  to  ground 
Hier.  Ep.    the  authority  of  bishops  upon.     "  To  the  end  (saith  he)  we 
fiD.j  '     '  may  understand  apostolical  traditions  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  that  which  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  the 
Levites  were  in  the  temple,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons in  the  Church  may  lawfully  challenge  to  themselves.'" 
In  the  office  of  a  bishop,  Ignatius  observeth  these  two  func- 
Ep.  ad       tions,  iepareveiv  Kal  ap^^ty :  concerning  the  one,  such  is  the 
0-1  pre-eminence  of  a  bishop,  that  he  only  hath  the  heavenly 

mysteries  of  Grod  committed  originally  unto  him,  so  that  other- 
wise than  by  his  ordination,  and  by  authority  received  from 
him,  others  besides  him  are  not  licensed  therein  to  deal  as  or- 
dinary ministers  of  God's  Church ;  and  touching  the  other  part 
of  their  sacred  function,  wherein  the  power  of  their  jurisdiction 
doth  appear,  first  how  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  secondly 
how  Titus  and  Timothy  had  rule  and  jurisdiction  over  pres- 
byters,* no  man  is  ignorant.  And  had  not  Christian  bishops 
afterwards  the  like  power  i  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  being 
ready  by  blessed  martyrdom  to  end  life,  writeth  unto  his 

*  ^Against  a  presbyter  reccire  no  accusation  under  two  or  three   witnesscfi."' 
1  Tim,  T.  19. 
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presbyters,  the  pastors  under  him,  in  this  sort :  01  irpeafiv-  hook  vii. 

repot,  TTotfidvere  to  ev  v/uy  'jroifiviov,  ?o>9  avaSei^tf  6  Oeb^ — -- 

Tov  fiiKKoyra  apj^ecy  vfi&v.  ^Eya^  yap  ^Sff  fnrivSofiai.  ^^^  •d 
After  the  death  of  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  there  growing g- sj cyp- 
6ome  trouble  about  the  receiving  of  such'  persons  into  the 
Church  as  had  fallen  away  in  persecution,  and  did  now  repent 
their  fall,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  same  church  ad- 
yertised  St.  Cyprian  thereof,  signifying,  '*  That  they  must  of 
necessity  defer  to  deal  in  that  cause  till  God  did  send  them  a 
new  bishop  which  might  moderate  all  things.^^  Much  we 
read  of  extraordinary  fasting  usually  in  the  Church ;  and  in 
this  appeareth  also  somewhat  concerning  the  chiefly  of  bishops. 
'^  The  custom  is,  (saith  TertuUian,)*  that  bishops  do  appoint 
when  the  people  shall  all  fast.'^     "  Yea,  it  is  not  a  matter  left  cypr.  Ep. 

27,  [tH.  33.1 

to  our  own  free  choice,  whether  bishops  shall  rule  or  no,  but 
the  will  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is,  (saith  St.  Cyprian,)  that 
every  act  of  the  Church  be  governed  by  her  bishops.^^  An 
argument  it  is  of  the  bishop^s  high  pre-eminence,  rule,  and 
government  over  all  the  rest  of  the  Clergy ;  even  that  the 
sword  of  persecution  did  strike,  especially,  always  at  the  bishop 
as  at  the  head,  the  rest  by  reason  of  the  lower  estate  being 
more  secure,  as  the  self-same  Cyprian  noteth ;  the  very  man- 
ner of  whose  speech  unto  his  own  both  deacons  and  presbyters 
who  remained  safe,  when  himself,  then  bishop,  was  driven  into 
exile,  argueth.  likewise  his  eminent  authority  and  rule  over 
them.  ^^  By  these  letters  (saith  he)  I  both  exhort  and  com-  cypr.  Ep. 
mand,  that  ye  whose  presence  there  is  not  envied  at,  nor  so  fpat  ad 
much  beset  with  dangers,  supply  my  room  in  doing  those  things 
which  the  exercise  of  religion  doth  require.^  Unto  the  same 
purpose  serve  most  directly  those  comparisons,  than  which  no- 
thing is  more  familiar  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
who  as  oft  as  they  speak  of  the  several  degrees  in  God^s 
clergy,  if  they  chance  to  compare  presbyters  with  Levitical 
priests  of  the  law,  the  bishop  they  compare^  unto  Aaron  the 
high-priest ;  if  they  compare  the  one  with  the  Apostles,  the 
other  they  compare  (although  in  a  lower  proportion)  some- 

■  "  Epiacopi  muTense  plebi  mandare  jejunia  assolent.^  TertuIL  adyen.  Psychic, 
[c.  13.] 

^  **  Qnod  Aaron  et  filios  ejui,  hoc  epitcopum  et  preabyteros  eaae  noyerimuBb^  Hier. 
ad  Nepotianmn,  Ep.  2.  [aL  34.  §.  7.] 
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Book  VII.  time  to  Gbrist,"  and  sometime  to  God  himself,  evermore  shew- 

'—^  ing  that  they  placed  the  bishop  in  an  eminent  degree  of  ruling' 

authority  and  power  above  other  presbyters.  Ignatius,  com- 
paring bishops  with  deacons,  and  with  such  ministers  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  as  were  but  presbyters,  and  had  no  an- 
ignat. Ep.  thority  over  presbyters;  "What  is  (saith  he)  the  bishop,  bat 
7.]  '  one  which  hath  all  principality  and  power  over  all,  so  far  forth 
as  any  man  may  have  it,  being  to  his  power  a  follower  even 
of  God's  own  Christ?'' 

Mr.  Calvin  himself,  though  an  enemy  unto  regiment  by" 
iiurtit.  1.  ir.  bishops,  doth  notwithstanding  confess,  that  in  old  time  the 
ministers  which  had  charge  to  teach,  chose  of  their  company 
one  in  every  city,  to  whom  they  appropriated  the  title  of 
bishop,  lest  equality  should  breed  dissension.  He  addeth 
further,  that  look  what  duty  the  Roman  consuls  did  execute 
in  proposing  matters  unto  the  senate,  in  asking  their  opmions, 
in  directing  them  by  advice,  admonition,  exhortation,  in  guid- 
ing actions  by  their  authority,  and  in  seeing  that  performed 
which  was  with  common  consent  agreed  on,  the  like  charge 
had  the  bishop  in  the  assembly  of  other  ministers.  Thus  much 
Calvin  being  forced  by  the  evidence  of  truth  to  grant,  doth 
yet  deny  the  bishops  to  have  been  so  in  authority  at  the  first 
as  to  bear  rule  over  other  ministers:  wherein  what  rule  he 
doth  mean,  I  know  not.  But  if  the  Bishops  were  so  far  in 
dignity  above  other  ministers  as  the  consuls  of  Rome  for  their 
year  above  other  senators,  it  is  as  much  as  we  require.  And, 
undoubtedly,  if  as  the  consuls  of  Rome,  so  the  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  had  such  authority,  as  both  to  direct  other 
ministers,  and  to  see  that  every  of  them  should  observe  that 
which  their  common  consent  had  agreed  on,  how  this  could 
be  done  by  the  bishop  not  bearing  rule  over  them,  for  mine 
own  part  I  must  acknowledge  that  my  poor  conceit  is  not  able 
to  comprehend. 

One  objection  there  is  of  some  force  to  make  against  that 

which  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  prove,  if  they  mistake 

Hieron.Ep.  it  uot  who  allege  it.     St.  Jerome,  comparing  other  presbyters 

89.  [ia?ioi.  with  him  unto  whom  the  name  of  bishop  was  then  appropriate, 

asketh,  '^  What  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  his  place  and  calling, 

■  **  Ita  est,  at  in  episcopis  Dominum,  in  presby tens  Apostolos  ivcognoflcas.'^  Anctor. 
opusc.  dc  ordinib.  Eccl.  inter  opera  Hieron. 
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may  do  more  than  a  presbyter,  except  it  be  only  to  ordain!^  book yii. 

In  like  sort,  Chrysostom  haying  moved  a  question,  wherefore ^--^-- 

St.  Paul  would  give  Timothy  precept  concerning  the  quality  of 
bishops,  and  descend  from  them  to  deacons,  omitting  the  order 
of  presbyters  between,  he  maketh  thereunto  this  answer: 
"  What  things  he  spake  concerning  bishops,  the  same  are  chrn.  z. 
also  meet  for  presbyters,  whom  bishops  seem  not  to  excel  in 
any  thing  but  only  in  the  power  of  ordination.^  Wherefore, 
seeing  this  doth  import  no  ruling  superiority,  it  follows  that 
bishops  were  as  then  no  rulers  over  that  part  of  the  clergy 
of  God. 

Whereunto  we  answer,  that  bpth  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chry'> 
aostom  had  in  those  their  speeches  an  eye  no  fnrther  than  only 
to  that  function  for  which'  presbyters  and  bishops  were  conse* 
crated  unto  God.  Now  we  know  that  their  consecration  had 
reference  to  nothing  but  only  that  which  they  did  by  force  and 
virtue  of  the  power  of  order,  wherein  sith  bishops  received 
their  charge,  only  by  that  one  degree,  to  speak  of,  more  ample 
than  presbyters  did  theirs,  it  might  be  well  enough  said  that 
presbyters  were  that  way  authorized  to  do,  in  a  manner,  even 
as  much  as  bishops  could  do,  if  we  consider  what  each  of  them 
did  by  virtue  of  solemn  consecration :  for  as  concerning  power 
of  regiment  and  jurisdiction,  it  was  a  thing  withal  added  unto 
bishops  for  the  necessary  use  of  such  certain  persons  and  people 
as  should  be  thereunto  subject  in  those  particular  churches 
whereof  they  were  bishops,  and  belonging  to  them  only,  as 
bishops  of  such  or  such  a  church ;  whereas  the  other  kind  of 
power  had  relation  indefinitely  unto  any  of  the  whole  society 
of  Christian  men,  on  whom  they  should  chance  to  exercise  the 
same,  and  belonging  to  them  absolutely,  as  they  were  bishops, 
wheresoever  they  lived.  St.  Jerome^s  conclusion  thereof  is, 
*'  That  seeing  in  the  one  kind  of  power  there  is  no  greater  dif-  Ep.  ad^  ^^ 
ference  between  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  bishops  should  not,  3«-  $•  7- 
because  of  their  pre-eminence  in  the  other,  too  much  lift  up 
themselves  above  the  presbyters  under  them.""  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  collection,  "That  whereas  the  Apostle  doth  set  down  the 
qualities  whereof  regard  should  be  had  in  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  there  was  no  need  to  make  a  several  discourse  how 
presbyters  ought  to  be  qualified  when  they  are  ordained ;  be- 
cause there  being  so  little  difference  in  the  ftinctions  whereunto 
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Book  vh.  the  oue  and  the  other  receive  ordination,  the  same  precepts 

^— ^  might  well  serve  for  both ;  at  leastwise  by  the  virtues  required 

in  the  greater,  what  should  need  in  the  less  might  be  easily 
understood.  As  for  the  difference  of  jurisdiction,  the  truth  is, 
the  Apostles  yet  living,  and  themselves,  where  they  were 
resident,  exercising  the  jurisdiction  in  their  own  persons,  it 
was  not  every  where  established  in  bishops.""  When  the  Apo- 
stles prescribed  those  laws,  and  when  Chrysostom  thus  spake 
concerning  them,  it  was  not  by  him  at  all  respected,  but  his 
eye  was  the  same  way  with  Jerome'^s;  his  cogitation  was 
wholly  fixed  on  that  power  which  by  consecration  is  given  to 
bishops  more  than  to  presbyters,  and  not  on  that  which  they 
have  over  presbyters  by  force  of  their  particular  accessary  ju- 
risdiction. Wherein  if  any  man  suppose  that  Jerome  and 
Chrysostom  knew  no  difference  at  all  between  a  presbyter  and 
a  bishop,  let  him  weigh  but  one  or  two  of  their  sentences.  The 
pride  of  insolent  bishops  hath  not  a  sharper  enemy  than  Je- 
rome, for  which  cause  he  taketh  often  occasions  most  severely 
to  inveigh  against  them,  sometimes  for  *  shewing  disdain  and 
contempt  of  the  clergy  under  them ;  sometimes  for  not  ^'suf- 
fering  themselves  to  be  told  of  their  faults,  and  admonished  of 
their  duty  by  inferiors;  sometimes  for  not  admitting  ^their 
presbyters  to  teach,  if  so  be  themselves  were  in  presence; 
sometimes  for  not  vouchsafing  to  use  any  conference  with  them, 
or  to  take  any  counsel  of  them.  Howbeit,  never  doth  he,  in 
such  wise,  bend  himself  against  their  disorders  as  to  deny  their 
rule  and  authority  over  presbyters.  Of  Vigilantius,  being  a 
Ed.  53.  ad  prcsbytcr,  he  thus  writeth :  '^  Miror  sanctum  episcopum  in 
37.  $.  2.J  '  cujus  parochia  presbyter  esse  dicitur,  acquiescere  furori  ejus, 
et  non  virga  apostolica  virgaque  ferrea  confringere  vas  inutile : 
— I  marvel  that  the  holy  bishop,  under  whom  Vigilantius  is 
said  to  be  a  presbyter,  doth  yield  to  his  fury,  and  not  break 

«  **yelut  in  aliqua  Bublimi  specula  constitati,  yiz  dignantur  yiden  mortaLes  et 
alloqni  conaerroa  shob/*    In  4.  c  Epist  ad  GaL  [§.  9.] 

b  "  Nemo  peccantibuB  episcopia  andet  contradicere  ;  nemo  audct  acciuare  majorem  ; 
propterea  quasi  sancti  et  beati  et  in  pneceptiB  Domini  ambulantes  augent  peccata  peo- 
catiB.  Difficilis  eat  accuBatio  in  epiacopum.  Si  enim  peccayerit,  non  creditor  ;  et  ai 
convictua  fiierit,  non  punitur.**     In  cap.  8.  Eccleaiast  [§.  7.] 

^  ''PeaaimsB  conauetudinia  eat,  in  quibuadam  eccleeiia  tacere  preabyteroa  et  piseaen- 
tibua  epiacopis  non  loqui ;  quasi  aut  inyideant  aut  non  dignentur  audire.^  Ep.  ad 
Nepotian.  cp.  2.  [al.  34.  §.  7.] 
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that  unprofitable  vessel  with  his  apostolic  and  iron  rod.""  With  book  vii. 
this  agreeth  most  fitly  the  grave  advice  he  giveth  to  Nepotian: 
*^  Be  thou  subject  unto  thy  bishop,  and  receive  him  as  the  uwr.  ad 
father  of  thy  soul.  This  also  I  say,  that  bishops  should  know  rsX34. 
themselves  to  be  priests,  and  not  lords ;  that  they  ought  to 
honour  the  clergy  as  becometh  the  clergy  to  be  honoured,  to 
the  end  their  clergy  may  yield  them  the  honour  which,  as 
bishops,  they  ought  to  have.*  That  of  the  orator  Domitius  is 
famous :  '  Wherefore  should  I  esteem  of  thee  as  of  a  prince, 
when  thou  makest  not  of  me  that  reckoning  which  should  in 
reason  be  made  of  a  senator  V  Let  us  know  the  bishop  and 
his  presbyters  to  be  the  same  which  Aaron  sometimes  and  his 
sons  were.*"  Finally,  writing  against  the  heretics  which  were 
named  Luciferians,  "  The  very  safety  of  the  Church  (saith  he) 
dependeth  on  the  dignity  of  the  chief-priest,  to  whom  unless 
men  grant  an  exceeding  and  an  eminent  power,  there  will  grow 
in  churches  even  as  many  schisms  as'  there  are  persons  which 
have  authority.'' 

Touching  Ghrysostom,  to  shew  that  by  him  there  was  also 
acknowledged  a  ruling  superiority  of  bishops  over  presbyters, 
both  then  usual,  and  in  no  respect  unlawful,  what  need  we  al- 
lege his  words  and  sentences,  when  the  history  of  his  own 
episcopal  actions  in  that  very  kind  is  till  this  day  extant  for 
all  men  to  read  that  will  i  For  St.  Ghrysostom,  of  a  presbyter  in  viu 
in  Antioch,  grew  to  be  afterwards  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  CfJn^r' 
and,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  emperor's  heavy  displeasure  nSi  £c- 
had,  through  the  practice  of  a  powerful  faction  against  him,  part,  l  x. 
effected  his  banishment.  Innocent  the  bishop  of  Rome,  under- 
standing thereof,  wrote  his  letters  unto  the  clergy  of  that 
church,  '^  That  no  successor  ought  to  be  chosen  in  Chrysos- 
tom's  room:  nee  ejus  OUrum  alii  parere  Pontificiy  nor  his 
clergy  obey  any  other  bishop  than  him.*"     A  fond  kind  of 
speech,  if  so  be  there  had  been,  as  then,  in  bishops  no  ruling 
superiority  over  presbyters.    When  two  of  Chrysostom's  pres-  Paiiad.  in 
byters  had  joined  themselves  to  the  faction  of  his  mortal  chrys.  [c. 
enemy  Theophilus,  patriarch  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  the 
same  Theophilus  and  other  bishops  which  were  of  his  con- 

*  No  bishop  may  be  a  lord  in  reference  unto  the  presbyters  which  are  under  him, 
if  we  take  that  name  in  the  worst  part,  as  Jerome  here  does.  For  a  bishop  is  to  rule 
his  prcsbjtcrs,  not  as  lords  do  their  slaves,  but  as  fathers  do  their  children. 
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Boor  vii,  vciiticle,  having  sent  those  two  amongst  others  to  cite  Chry- 
-  sostom  their  lawful  bishop,  and  to  bring  him  into  public  judg- 
ment, he  taketh  against  this  one  thing  special  exception,  as 
being  contrary  to  all  order,  that  those  presbyters  should  CQme 
as  messengers,  and  call  him  to  judgment,  who  were  a  part  of 
that  clergy  whereof  himself  was  ruler  and  judge.     So  that 
bishops  to  have  had  in  those  times  a  ruling  superiority  over 
presbyters,  neither  could  Jerome  nor  Ghrysostom  be  ignorant  ; 
and,  therefore,  hereupon  it  were  superfluous  that  we  should 
any  longer  stand. 
i^m^*^      VII.  Touching  the  next  point,  how  bishops,  together  with 
S^^r^th  presbyters,  have  used  to  govern  the   churches  which  were 
to^^are   ^"^^er  them,  it  is  by  Zonaras  somewhat  plainly  and  at  large 
2!^  the  <leclared,  that  the  bishop  had  his  seat  on  high  in  the  church 
5l53Sh"^     above  the  residue  which  were  present;   that  a  number  of 
Ihem.^*"  P^s^y*®"^   ^i^  always   there  assist  him;    and  that  in  the 
oversight  of  the  people'  those  presbyters  were  after  a  sort 
the   bishop's  coadjutors.*    The  bishop  and   presbyters  who 
together  with  him  governed  the  Church,  are  for  the  most 
^^'  ^'^        part  by  Ignatius  jointly  mentioned.     In  the  Epistle  to  them 
of  Trallis,  he  saith  of  presbyters,  that  they  are  SvfjL^ovXoi  km 
SvveSpevral  rov  ^Etna-Koirov^  "  counsellors  and  assistants  of 
the  bishop ;''  and  concludeth  in  the  end,  "  He  that  should  dis- 
obey these  were  a  plain  atheist,  and  an  irreligious  person,  and 
one  that  did  set  Christ  himself  and  his  own  ordinances  at 
nought.""     Which  orders  making   presbyters   or  priests  the 
bishop's  assistants,  do  not  import  that  they  were  of  equal  au- 
thority with  him,  but  rather  so  adjoined,  that  they  also  were 
subject,  as  hath  been  proved.    In  the  writings  of  St.  Cypnan 
nothing  is  more  usual,  than  to  make  mention  of  the  college  of 
presbyters  subject  unto  the  bishop ;  although  in  handling  the 
common  affairs  of  the  Church  they  assisted  him.    But  of  all 
other  places  which  open  the  ancient  order  of  episcopal  pres- 
byters, the  most  clear  is  that  Epistle  of  Cyprian  unto  Cornelius, 
concerning  certain  Novatian  heretics,  received  again  upon  their 
conversion  into  the  unity  of  the  Church.  "  Afler  that  Urbanus 
and  Sidonius,  confessors,  had  come  and  signified  unto  our  pres- 

■  "CUnrtp  fr^fiwovoi  ^$4yTts  rf  'Eitiitki^^.     Zon.  in  Can.  ApoBt. 
^  ••Cum   episcopo  preabyteri  sacerdotali  honore  conjunctL"   Ep.  28.    "Ego  • 
comprcBbyteri  nottri  qui  nobis  adsidebant*'  Ept  [66.  aL  1.  c  1.] 
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bytere,  that  Maximus,  a  confessor  and  presbyter,  did,  together  booevii. 
with  them,  desire  to  return  into  the  Church,  it  seemed  meet  to '' — ^ 

Ed   4tf 

hear  from  their  own  mouths  and  confessions  that  which  by  ai-  4o.  c. 
message  they  had  delivered.  When  they  were  come,  and 
had  been  called  to  account  by  the  presbyters  touching 
those  things  they  had  committed,  their  answer  was,  that 
they  had  been  deceived ;  and  did  request,  that  such  things 
as  there  they  were  charged  with  might  be  forgotten.  It 
being  brought  unto  me  what  was  done,  I  took  order  that 
the  presbytery  might  be  assembled.  There  were  also  present 
five  bishops,  that,  upon  settled  advice,  it  might  be  with  con- 
sent of  all  determined  what  should  be  done  about  their  per- 
sons.'' Thus  far  St.  Cyprian  to  Cornelius.  Wherein  it  may  be, 
peradventure,  demanded,  whether  he  and  other  bishops  did 
thus  proceed  with  advice  of  their  presbyters  in  all  such  public 
afiairs  of  the  Church,  as  being  thereunto  bound  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons,  or  else  that  they  voluntarily  so  did,  because  they 
judged  it  in  discretion  as  then  most  convenient.  Surely  the 
words  of  Cyprian  are  plain,  that  of  his  own  accord  he  chose 
this  way  of  proceeding.  "  Unto  that  (saith  he)  which  Dona-  c™.  Ep. 
tns,  and  Fortunatus,  and  Novatus,  and  Gordius,  our  com-  c*  4  ]' 
presbyters,  have  written,  I  could  by  myself  alone  make  no 
answer,  forasmuch  as  at  the  very  first  entrance  into  my  bi- 
shopric I  resolutely  determined  not  to  do  any  thing  of  mine 
own  private  judgment,  without  your  counsel,  and  the  people's 
consent."  The  reason  whereof  he  rendereth  in  the  same 
epistle,  saying,  "  When  by  the  grace  of  God  myself  shall 
come  unto  you,  (for  St.  Cyprian  was  now  in  exile,)  of  things 
which  either  have  been  or  must  be  done  we  will  consider,  siciit 
honor  mutuus  poscit,  as  the  law  of  courtesy  which  one  doth  owe 
to  another  of  us  requireth."  And  to  this  very  mark  doth 
St.  Jerome  evermore  aim,  in  telling  bishops,  that  presbyters 
were  at  the  first  their  equals;  that,  in  some  churches,  for  a  long 
time  no  bishop  was  made,  but  only  such  as  the  presbyters  did 
choose  out  amongst  themselves,  and  therefore  no  cause  why 
the  bishop  should  disdain  to  consult  with  them,  and  in  weighty 
afiairs  of  the  Church  to  use  their  advice ;  sometime  to  counte- 
nance their  own  actions,  or  to  repress  the  boldness  of  proud 
and  insolent  spirits,  that  which  bishops  had  in  themselves 
sufficient  authority  and  power  to  have  done,  notwithstanding 
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Boor  VII.  thej  would  Dot  do  sIoDe,  but  craved  therein  the  aid  and  as- 
— '—^^^  sistance  of  other  bishops,  as  in  the  case  of  those  Novatian 
heretics,  before  alleged,  Cyprian  himself  did.   And  in  Cyprian 
we  find  of  others  the  like  practice.  Rogatian,  a  bishop,  having 
been  used  contumelionsly  by  a  deacon  of  his  own  church, 
wrote  thereof  his  complaint  unto  Cyprian  and  other  bishops. 
cypr.  Rp.   In  which  case  their  answer  was,  ^'  That  although  in  his  own 
c.  ].]         cause  he  did  of  humility  rather  shew  his  grievance,  than  him- 
self take  revenge,  which  by  the  rigour  of  his  apostolical  office, 
and  the  authority  of  his  chair,  he  might  have  presently  done, 
without  any  further  delay  ;^  yet  if  the  party  should  do  again 
as  before,  their  judgments  were,  ''  iiingaris  circa  eum  potestate 
honoris  tui,  et  eum  vel  deponas  vel  abstineas ; — ^use  on  him  that 
power  which  the  honour  of  thy  place  giveth  thee,  either  to 
depose  him,  or  exclude  him  from  access  unto  holy  things."^ 

The  bishop,  for  his  assistance  and  ease,  had  under  him,  to 
guide  and  direct  deacons  in  their  charge,  his  archdeacon ;  so 
termed  in  respect  of  care  over  deacons,  albeit  himself  were 
not  deacon,  but  presbyter.  For  the  guidance  of  presbyters  in 
their  function,  the  bishop  had  likewise  under  him  one  of  the 
self-same  order  with  them,  but  above  them  in  authority,  one 
whom  the  ancients  termed  usually  an  archpresbyter,*  we  at 
this  day  name  him  dean.  For,  most  certain  truth  it  is,  that 
churches  cathedral,  and  the  bishops  of  them,  are  as  glasses, 
wherein  the  face  and  very  countenance  of  apostolical  antiquity 
remaineth  even  as  yet  to  be  seen,  notwithstanding  the  altera- 
tions which  tract  of  time  and  the  course  of  the  world  hath 
brought.  For  defence  and  maintenance  of  them  we  are  most 
earnestly  bound  to  strive,  even  as  the  Jews  were  for  their 
temple  and  the  high-priest  of  God  therein  ;  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  of  the  one,  if  ever  the  sacrilegious  avarice  of  atheists 
should  prevail  so  far,  which  Ood  of  his  infinite  mercy  forbid, 
ought  no  otherwise  to  move  us  than  the  people  of  Ood  were 
moved,  when  having  beheld  the  sack  and  combustion  of  his 
sanctuary  in  most  lamentable  manner  flaming  before  their 
eyes,  they  uttered  from  the  bottom  of  their  grieved  spirits, 
p»ai.di.     those  voices  of  doleful  supplication,  "Exsurge,  Domine,  et 

*  Such  a  one  was  that  Peter  whom  Cosuodore,  writing  the  Life  of  Chiyioetom, 
doth  call  the  aichpresbyter  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  under  Theophilos,  at  that 
time  bishop.     [Hist  Ecclea.  Tripartit  1.  x.  c.  10.] 
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miserearis  Sion ;  Servi  tni  diligunt  lapides  ejus,  pulveris  ejus  Boo&  yii. 

miseret  eos.  

VIII.  How  fer  the  power  which  bishops  had  did  reach,  How  far  the 
what  number  of  persons  was  subject  unto  them  at  the  first,  and  Si^"^ 
how  large  their  territories  were,  it  is  not  for  the  question  we  reached 
have  in  hand  a  thing  very  greatly  material  to  know.     For  if  beginning 
we  prove  that  bishops  have  lawfully  of  old  ruled  over  other  of  territory, 
ministers,  it  is  enough,  how  few  soever  those  ministers  have  compaM. 
been,  how  small  soever  the  circuit  of  place  which  hath  con- 
tained them.    Yet  hereof  somewhat,  to  the  end  we  may  so  far 
forth  illustrate  church-antiquities. 

A  law  imperial  there  is,  which  sheweth  that  there  was  great 
care  had  to  provide  for  every  Christian  city  a  bishop,  as  near 
as  might  be,*  and  that  each  city  had  some  territory  belonging 
onto  it,  which  territory  was  also  under  the  bishop  of  the  same 
city ;  that  because  it  was  not  universally  thus,  but  in  some 
countries  one  bishop  had  subject  unto  him  many  cities  and 
their  territories,  the  law  which  provided  for  establishment  of 
the  other  orders,  should  not  prejudice  those  churches  wherein 
this  contrary  custom  had  before  prevailed.  Unto  the  bishop 
of  every  such  city,  not  only  the  presbyters  of  the  same  city, 
but  also  of  the  territory  thereunto  belouging,  were  from  the 
first  beginning  subject.  For  we  must  note,  that  when  as  yet 
there  were  in  cities  no  parish  churches,  but  only  colleges  of 
presbyters  under  their  bishop^s  regiment,  yet  smaller  congre- 
gations  and  churches  there  were  even  then  abroad,  in  which 
churches  there  was  but  some  one  only  presbyter  to  perform 
among  them  divine  duties.^  Towns  and  villages  abroad  receiv- 
ing the  faith  of  Christ  from  cities  whereunto  they  were  adja- 
cent, did  as  spiritual  and  heavenly  colonies,  by  their  subjection, 
honour  those  ancient  mother-churches  out  of  which  they  grew. 
And  in  the  Christian  cities  themselves,  when  the  mighty  increase 

*  iLtciarri  itiKis  tBtov  *EwiffK0W0»  ix^^*  i^^  i^i^  ^^  ^c^as  iarrtypoufnis  roXfi'fiffjf 
ru  k^§X€(rOat  ir6\af  rov  Itlov  *'EiriffK6rov  fj  rris  ircpioiic(8os  oMis  ^  riyhs  HxXov 
Zucaiov,  yvfirovToi  reov  6yrtav  icai  &ri/uoi>rai.  *E^Tf prircu  9k  ^  Tofi4uy  XievBtas  wSKis. 
'O  yitp  'EirltTKOiros  abrris  Koi  r&¥  Konrw  irpovou.  Kod  ii  titomiicoXis  *l<ravp(as  tirh 
rhv  *E'wl<riiafr6y  iariv  1<ravpoir^\c«s.  Con.  35.  pag.  1258.  torn.  iL  Biblioth.  Jar. 
Cbdoil  Justell.  ed.  Par.  Besides,  Cypr.  £p.  52.  [aL  55.  c  14.]  ^  Com  jampridem 
per  omneB  prorincias  et  per  nrbes  singolas  oidinarii  sunt  episcopi.*^ 

^  "  Ubi  eoclesiaatici  ordinis  Don  eat  conaeasua,  et  offert  et  tingit  sacerdos  qui  est 
ibi  solns."^     Tertall.  exbort  ad  castit  [c.  7.] 
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Rook  vii.  of  believers  made  it  necessary  to  have  them  divided  into  certain 
— - — -  several  companies,  and  over  every  of  those  companies  one  only- 
pastor  to  be  appointed  for  the  ministry  of  holy  things ;  be- 
tween the  first,  and  the  rest  after  it,  there  could  not  be  but  a 
natural  inequality,  even  as  between  the  temple  and  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem.     The  clergy  of  cities  were  termed   Urbiciy  to 
shew  a  difi^erence  between  them  and  the  clergies  of  towns,  of 
cypr.  Ep.   villages,  of  castles  abroad.     And   how  many   soever  these 
parishes  or  congregations  were  in  number,  which  did  depend 
on  any  one  principal  city-church,  unto  the  bishop  of  that  one 
church  they  and  their  several  sole  presbyters  were  all  subject. 
For  if  so  be,  as  some  imagine,  every  petty  congregation  or 
hamlet  had  had  its  own  particular  bishop,  what  sense  could 
Sw?'      there  be  in  those  words  of  Jerome  concerning  castles,  villages, 
[M* ]"'      *^°^  other  places  abroad,  which  having  only  presbyters  to  teach 
them,  and  to  minister  unto  them  the  sacraments,  were  resorted 
unto  by  bishops  for  the  administration  of  that  wherewith  their 
presbyters  were  not  licensed  to  meddle.     To  note  a  difierenee 
of  that  one  church  where  the  bishop  hath  his  seat,  and  the  rest 
which  depend  upon  it,  that  one  hath  usually  been  termed 
cathedral,  according   to   the   same   sense   wherein   Ignatius, 
speaking  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  termeth  it  his  throne ;  and 
Cypr.  Ep.    Cyprian,  making  mention  of  Evaristus,  who  had  been  bishop 
c*  1  ]         and  was  now  deposed,  termeth  him  Cathedrw  extorrem^  one  that 
was  thrust  besides  his  chair.     The  church  where  the  bishop  is 
set  with  his  college  of  presbyters  about  him  we  call  a  see ;  the 
local  compass  of  his  authority  we  term  a  diocess.     Unto  a 
bishop  within  the  compass  of  his  own  both  see  and  diocess,  it 
hath  by  right  of  his  place  evermore  appertained  to  ordain 
presbyters,"  to  make  deacons,  and  with  judgment  to  dispose  of 
all  things  of  weight.     The  Apostle  St.  Paul  had  episcopal 
authority,  but  so  at  large,  that  we  cannot  assign  unto  him  any 
one  certain  diocess.     ^His  positive  orders  and  constitutions 
«  Cor.  xi.    churches  every  where  did  obey.     Yea,  "  a  charge  and  a  care 
(saith  he)  I  have  even  of  all  the  churches.'^     The  walks  of 

*  Cone.  Antioch.  cap.  9.  *KkK'trrovs  Z\  'EmffK^rovs  &irhp  Aioiicfio'iy  fiii  hrtfiairsof^ 
oM  XftpoTovi^  ff  Tiffiv  AWais  olteopofiims  iKK\ffffuurruccus.  Cone.  Const  cap.  2. 
TovTo  yap  trpSttpov  ita  robs  ^utyfiohs  iyivvro  ibSuup6pt»s,     Socr.  lib.  t.  cap.  8. 

*^  **  As  I  hare  ordained  in  the  chorches  of  Galatia,  the  same  do  ye  also.^     1  Cor. 

XYi.  1. 
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Titus  and  Timothy  were  limited  within  the  bounds  of  a  narrow  book  yii. 
precinct.     As  for  other  bishops,  that  which  Chrysostom  hath  -  '^ 
concerning  them,  if  they  be  evil,  could  not  possibly  agree  unto 
them,  unless  their  authority  had  reached  further  than  to  some 
one  only  congregation.     "  The  danger  being  so  great  as  it  is,  c^»>7^  *»  »• 
to  him  that  scandalizeth  one  soul,  what  shall  he,  (saith  Chry-  [*H0iic.] 
sostom,  speaking  of  a  bishop,)  what  shall  he  deserve,  by  whom 
so  many  souls^  yea,  even  whole  cities  and  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  citizens,  peasants,  inhabitants,  both  of  his  own 
city,  and  of  other  towns  subject  unto  it,  are  offended  T"    A 
thing  so  unusual  it  was  for  a  bishop  not  to  have  ample  juris- 
diction, that  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  for  making 
one  a  bishop  of  a  small  town,  is  noted  a  proud  despiser  of  the 
commendable  orders  of  the  church  with  this  censure,  *^  Such  Paiiad.  in 
novelties  Theophilus  presumed  every  where  to  begin,  taking  [c.o.j 
upon  him,  as  it  had  been  another  Moses.^^ 

Whereby  is  discovered  also  their  error,  who  think,  that  such 
as  in  ecclesiastical  writings  they  find  termed  chorepiscopos, 
were  the  same  in  the  country  which  the  bishop  was  in  the  city : 
whereas  the  old  chorepiscopi  are  they  that  were  appointed  of 
the  bishops  to  have,  ae  his  vicegerents,  some  oversight  of  those 
churches  abroad,  which  were  subject  unto  his  see ;  in  which 
churches  they  had  also  power  to  make  sub-deacons,  readers, 
and  such  like  petty  church-oflScers.  With  which  power  so 
stinted,  they  not  contenting  themselves,  but  adventuring  at  the 
length  to  ordain  even  deacons  and  presbyters  also,  as  the  bishop 
himself  did,  their  presumption  herein  was  controlled  and 
stayed  by  the  ancient  edict  of  councils.  For  example,  that  of 
Antioch,  ^'  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  holy  synod,  that  such  concii. 
in  towns  and  countries  as  are  called  chorepiscopi Ao  know  their  lo. 
limits,  and  govern  the  churches  under  them,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  charge  thereof,  and  with  authority  to  make 
readers,  sub-deacons,  exorcists,  and  to  be  leaders  or  guiders  of 
them  ;  but  not  to  meddle  with  the  ordination  either  of  a  pres- 
byter or  of  a  deacon,  without  the  bishop  of  that  city,  where- 
nnto  the  cAorepiscopus  and  his  territory  also  is  subject."  The 
same  synod  appointed  likewise  that  those  chorepiscopi  shall  be 
made  by  none  but  the  bishop  of  that  city  under  which  they 
are.  Much  might  hereunto  be  added,  if  it  were  further  need- 
ful to  prove  that  the  local  compass  of  a  bishop's  authority 

VOL.  II,  T 
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Book  vh.  and  power  was  never  so  straitly  listed,  as  some  men  would 

— ^-'—  have  the  world  to  imagine. 

But  to  go  forward ;  degrees  there  are,  and  have  been  of  old, 
even  amongst  bishops  also  themselves;  one  sort  of  bishops 
being  superiors  unto  presbyters  only,  another  sort  having  pre- 
eminence also  above  bishops.  It  cometh  here  to  be  considered 
in  what  respect  inequality  of  bishops  was  thought  at  the  first 
a  thing  expedient  for  the  Church,  and  what  odds  there  hath 
been  between  them,  by  how  much  the  power  of  one  hath  been 
larger,  higher,  and  greater  than  that  of  another.  Touching 
the  causes  for  which  it  hath  been  esteemed  meet  that  bishops 
themselves  should  not  every  way  be  equals ;  they  ate  the  same 
for  which  the  wisdom  both  of  Ood  and  man  hath  evermore 
approved  it  as  most  requisite,  that  where  many  governors  most 
of  necessity  concur  for  the  ordering  of  the  same  affairs,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  be,  one  should  have  some  kind  of 
sway  or  stroke  more  than  all  the  residue.  For  where  number 
is  there  must  be  order,  or  else  offeree  there  will  be  confusion. 
Let  there  be  divers  agents,  of  whom  each  hath  his  private  in- 
ducements with  resolute  purpose  to  follow  them,  (as  each  may 
have,)  unless  in  this  case  some  had  pre-eminence  above  the  rest, 
a  chance  it  were,  if  ever  any  thing  should  be  either  begun, 
proceeded  in,  or  brought  unto  any  conclusion  by  them ;  de- 
liberations and  counsels  would  seldom  go  forward,  their  meet- 
ings would  always  be  in  danger  to  break  up  with  jars  and 
contradictions.  In  an  army,  a  number  of  captains,  all  of  eqnal 
power,  without  some  higher  to  oversway  them ;  what  good 
would  they  do  ?  In  all  nations  where  a  number  are  to  draw 
any  one  way,  there  must  be  some  one  principal  mover.  Let 
the  practice  of  our  very  adversaries  themselves  herein  be  con- 
sidered ;  are  the  presbyters  able  to  determine  of  church-affairs, 
unless  their  pastors  do  strike  the  chiefest  stroke,  and  have 
power  above  the  rest  ?  Can  their  pastoral  synod  do  any  thing, 
unless  they  have  some  president  amongst  them  \  In  synods, 
they  are  forced  to  give  one  pastor  pre-eminence  and  superiority 
above  the  rest.  But  they  answer,  that  he,  who  being  a  pastor 
according  to  the  order  of  their  discipline  is  for  the  time  some 
little  deal  mightier  than  his  brethren,  doth  not  continue  so  longer 
than  only  during  the  synod.  Which  answer  serveth  not  to  help 
them  out  of  the  briers ;  for,  by  their  practice  they  confirm  our 
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principle,  touching  the  necessity  of  one  man^s  pre-eminence  book  yn. 
wheresoever  a  concurrency  of  many  is  required  unto  any  one  — '' —  ^ 
solemn  action :  this  nature  teacheth,  and  this  they  cannot  choose 
but  acknowledge.  As  for  the  change  of  his  person  to  whom 
they  give  this  pre-eminence,  if  they  think  it  expedient  to  make 
for  every  synod  a  new  superior,  there  is  no  law  of  God  which 
bindeth  them  so  to  do ;  neither  any  that  telleth  them,  that 
they  might  suffer  one  and  the  same  man  being  made  president, 
even  to  continue  so  during  life,  and  to  leave  his  pre-eminence 
unto  his  successors  after  him,  as,  by  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Church,  archbishops,  presidents  amongst  bishops,  have  used 
to  do. 

The  ground  therefore  of  their  pre-eminence  above  bishops,  is 
the  necessity  of  often  concurrency  of  many  bishops  about  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Church :  as,  consecrations  of  bishops,  con- 
sultations of  remedy  of  general  disorders,  audience  judicial, 
when  the  actions  of  any  bishop  should  be  called  in  question,  or 
appeals  are  made  from  his  sentence  by  such  as  think  themselves 
wronged.  These,  and  the  like  affairs,  usually  requiring  that 
many  bishops  should  orderly  assemble,  begin,  and  conclude 
somewhat ;  it  hath  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  reverend  antiquity, 
a  thing  most  requisite,  that  the  Church  should  not  only  have 
bishops,  but  even  amongst  bishops  some  to  be  in  authority 
chiefest. 

Unto  which  purpose,  the  very  state  of  the  whole  world, 
immediately  before  Christianity  took  place,  doth  seem  by  the 
special  providence  of  God  to  have  beem  prepared.  For  we 
must  know,  that  the  countries  where  the  gospel  was  first 
planted,  were  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Romans^  use  was  commonly,  when  by  war  they  had  sub- 
dued foreign  nations,  to  make  them  provinces,  that  is,  to  place 
over  them  Roman  governors,  such  as  might  order  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  And,  to  the  end 
that  all  things  might  be  the  more  easily  and  orderly  done,  a 
whole  country  being-  divided  into  sundry  parts,  there  was  in 
each  part  some  one  city,  wherein  to  they  about  did  resort  for 
justice.     Every  such  part  was  termed  a  diocess.*     Howbeit, 

*  **  Si  quid  babebis  cnm  aliqno  HcUespontio  controversis?,  iit  in  i]bm  ^loita^trw 
njicias.*^  Cic  Fam.  Ep.  63.  lib.  xiii.  The  suit  which  Tully  maketh  was  this,  that 
the  party,  in  who»e  behalf  he  wrote  to  the  propraetor,  might  have  his  causes  put  over 

t2 
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Book  vri.  the  name  diocese  is  sometime  so  generally  taken,  that  it  con- 

— — — '—  taineth  not  only  more  such  parts  of  a  province,  but  even  more 
provinces  also  than  one;  as  the  diocess  of  Asia  contained 
eight,  the  diocess  of  Africa  seven.  Touching  diocesses  ac- 
cording unto  a  stricter  sense,  whereby  they  are  taken  for  a 
part  of  a  province,  the  words  of  Livy  do  plainly  shew  what 
orders  the  Romans  did  observe  in  them.  For  at  what  time 
they  had  brought  the  Macedonians  into  subjection,  the  Roman 
governor,  by  order  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  gave  charge  that 
Macedonia  should  be  divided  into  four  regions  or  diocesses. 

Lib.  xiT.  *^ Capita  regionum  ubi  concilia  fierent,  primse  sedis  Amphipolim, 
secundse  Thessalonicen,  tertise  Pellam,  quartse  Pelagoniam  fecit. 
Eo,  concilia  susa  cujusque  regionis  indici,  pecuniam  conferri, 
ibi  magistratus  creari  jussit.^^  This  being  before  the  days  of 
the  emperors,  by  their  appointment  Thessalonica  was  after- 
w^ards  the  chiefest,  and  in  it  the  highest  governor  of  Macedonia 
had  his  seat.  Whereupon  the  other  three  diocesses  were  ia 
that  respect  inferior  unto  it,  as  daughters  unto  a  mother-city ; 
for  not  unto  every  town  of  justice  was  that  title  given,  but 
was  peculiar  unto  those  cities  wherein  principal  courts  were 

cic.  ad       kept.     Thus  in  Macedonia  the  mother-city  was  Thessalonica; 

Attic,  lib.      .4.T^,  .A/..         ^1  i»  ▼••         •"■• 

T.  £p.  13.    m  Asia,  Ephesus ;  m  Africa,  Carthage ;  tor  so  Justinian  in  his 
obwi^.D.  time  made  it.*'     The  ffovernors,  officers,  and  inhabitants  of 

de  Officio       ,  ,  .   .  t7       i./v.  ,1 

^™«w»ttiw  those  mother-cities  were  termed  for  ditierence  sake  metropolites^ 
that  is  to  say,  mother-city  men ;  than  which  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  devised  more  fit  to  suit  with  the  nature  of 
that  form  of  spiritual  regiment,  under  which  afterwards  the 
Church  should  live.  Wherefore,  if  the  Prophet  saw  cause  to 
acknowledge  unto  the  Lord,  that  the  light  of  his  gracious  pro- 
vidence did  shine  nowhere  more  apparently  to  the  eye,  than 
in  preparing  the  land  of  Canaan  to  be  a  receptacle  for  that 

Pmlixxx.  Church  which  was  of  old,  "Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it,  thou 
madest  room  for  it,  and  when  it  had  taken  root  it  filled  the 

to  that  court  which  was  held  in  the  diocess  of  Hellespont,  where  the  man  did  abide, 
and  not  t«  his  trouble  be  forced  to  follow  them  at  Ephesus,  which  was  the  cbiefost 
court  in  that  province. 

^  **Sancimus,  ut  sicut  Oriens  atque  Illyricum,  ita  et  Africa  preetoriana  maxima  po. 
testate  specialiter  a  nostra  dementia  decoretur.  Cujus  sedem  jubemus  esse  Carthagi- 
nem ;  et  ab  ea,  auxiliante  Deo,  septem  proyincisB  cum  suis  judicibus  disponantur.*^ 
Lib.  i.  Tit  27. 1.  1.  sect.  1,  2.  Cod.  Justinian. 
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land  ;*"  how  much  more  ought  we  to  wonder  at  the  handy- work  Book  yii. 
of  Almighty  God,  who,  to  settle  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  — ' — 
did  not  east  out  any  one  people,  but  directed  in  such  sort  the 
politic  counsels  of  them  who  ruled  far  and  wide  over  all,  that 
they  throughout  all  nations,  people,  and  countries  upon  earth, 
should  unwittingly  prepare  the  field  wherein  the  vine  which 
God  did  intend,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  his  dearly-be- 
loved Son,  was  to  take  root !  For  unto  nothing  else  can  we  at- 
tribute it,  saving  only  unto  the  very  incomprehensible  force  of 
Divine  providence,  that  the  world  was  in  so  marvellous  fit  sort 
divided,  levelled,  and  laid  out  beforehand.  Whose  work  could 
it  be  but  his  alone  to  make  such  provision  for  the  direct  im* 
plantation  of  his  Church ! 

Wherefore,  inequality  of  bishops  being  found  a  thing  con- 
venient for  the  Church  of  God,  in  such  consideration  as  hath 
been  shewed,  when  it  came  secondly  in  question,  which  bi- 
shops should  be  higher  and  which  lower,  it  seemed  herein  not 
to  the  civil  monarch  only,  but  to  the  most,  expedient  that  the 
dignity  and  celebrity  of  mother-cities  should  be  respected.* 
They  which  dream,  that  if  civil  authority  had  not  given  such 
pre-eminence  unto  one  city  more  than  another,  there  had  never 
grown  an  inequality  among  bishops,  are  deceived.  Superiority 
of  one  bishop  over  another  would  be  requisite  in  the  Church, 
although  that  civil  distinction  were  abolished.  Other  causes 
having  made  it  necessary,  even  amongst  bishops,  to  have  some 
in  degree  higher  than  the  rest,  the  civil  dignity  of  place  was 
considered  only  as  a  reason  wherefore  this  bishop  should  be 
preferred  before  that :  which  deliberation  had  been  likely 
enough  to  have  raised  no  small  trouble,  but  that  such  was  the 
circumstance  of  place,  as  being  followed  in  that  choice,  besides 
the  manifest  conveniency  thereof,  took  away  all  show  of  par- 
tiality, prevented  secret  emulations,  and  gave  no  man  occasion 
to  think  his  person  disgraced,  in  that  another  was  preferred 
before  him. 

Thus  we  see  upon  what  occasion  metropolitan  bishops  be* 
came  archbishops.     Now  while  the  whole  Christian  world,  in 

•  Tohs  Koff  kKdffTTiv  iirapxtay  'EirMTK^irouj  €iS4ycu  xph  "rhv  iv  tJ  Mi^rpoir^Aci 
wpo9irT&Ta  *Eir(a-K<yiroy,  Koi  tV  <t>poyri9a  iiyaSdx^ffBai  wdurns  rris  i-Kopxias  9ih  rh  iv 
tp  Vlrtrpow6\€i  iramax^Oey  tnnnp4xftv  wdvras  rohs  ri  wpdyfiara  fxorroy,  ^€v  Wo^« 
Ktd  Tp  Ttfif  trporfyuvBai  aMv.     Concil.  Antiochcn.  can.  9. 
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Book  VII.  a  manner,  still  continued  under  the  civil  government,  there 
Ch.viii.  -.        .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,. 
being  oftentimes,  within  some  one  more  large  territory,  divers 

and  sundry  mother-churches,  the  metropolitans  whereof  were 
archbishops,  as,  for  order'^s  sake,  it  grew  hereupon  expedient 
there  should  be  a  difference  also  among  them;  so  no  way- 
seemed,  in  those  times,  more  fit  than  to  give  pre-eminence 
unto  them  whose  metropolitan  sees  were  of  special  desert  or 
dignity.  For  which  cause  these,  as  being  bishops  in  the 
chiefest  mother-churches,  were  termed  primates,  and  at  the 
length,  by  way  of  excellency,  patriarchs :  for  ignorant  we  are 
not,  how  sometimes  the  title  of  patriarch  is  generally  given  to 

vncriua      all   metropolitan  bishops.     They   are   mightily  therefore   to 

E^diri"  Wame  which  are  so  bold  and  confident,  as  to  afiirm  that,  for 
the  space  of  above  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Ghrist, 
all  metropolitan  bishops  were  in  every  respect  equals,  till  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople  exalted  certain  metropolitans 
above  the  rest.  True  it  is,  they  were  equals,  as  touching  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  power  within  their  diocesses,  when  they 
dealt  with  their  own  flock.  For  what  is  it  that  one  of  them 
might  do  within  the  compass  of  his  own  precinct,  but  another 
within  his  might  do  the  same  ?  But  that  there  was  no  sub- 
ordination at  all  one  of  them  unto  another ;  that  when  they 
all,  or  sundry  of  them,  were  to  deal  in  the  same  causes,  there 
was  no  difference  of  first  and  second  in  degree,  no  distinction 
of  higher  and  lower  in  authority  acknowledged  amongst  them, 
is  most  untrue.  The  great  council  of  Nice  was  after  our 
Saviour  Christ  but  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  and 
in  that  council  certain  metropolitans  are  said  even  then  to 
have  had  an  ancient  pre-eminence  and  dignity  above  the  rest ; 
namely,  the  primate  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome,  and  of  Antioch. 

Pocr.  1.  ui.  Threescore  years  after  this,  there  were  synods  under  the 
emperor  Theodosius ;  which  synod  was  the  first  at  Constanti- 
nople, whereat  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  were  assembled : 
at  which  council  it  was  decreed,  that  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople should  not  only  be  added  unto  the  former  primates,  but 
also  that  his  place  should  be  second  amongst  them,  the  next 

Can.  28.  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  dignity.  The  same  decree  was  again 
renewed  concerning  Constantinople,  and  the  reason  thereof 

Can  3(j.  laid  open  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  At  the  length  came 
that  second  of  Constantinople,  whereat  were  six  hundred  and 
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thirty  bishops  for  a  third  confirmation  thereof.  Lavrs  imperial  ^^ok  yii. 
there  are  likewise  extant  to  the  same  effect.  Herewith  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  being  overmuch  puffed  up,  not  only 
could  not  endure  that  see  to  be  in  estimation  higher,  where- 
unto  his  own  had  preferment  to  be  the  next,  but  he  challenged 
more  than  ever  any  Christian  bishop  in  the  world  before 
either  had,  or  with  reason  could  have.  What  he  challenged, 
and  was  therein  as  then  refused  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
same  bishop  of  Borne  in  process  of  time  obtained  for  himself, 
and,  having  gotten  it  by  bad  means,  hath  both  upheld  and 
augmented  it,  and  upholdeth  it  by  acts  and  practices  much 
worse. 

But  primates,  according  to  their  first  institution,  were  all,  n'otci. 
in  relation  unto  archbishops,  the  same  by  prerogative  which  ^ 
archbishops  were  being  compared  unto  bishops.  Before  the 
council  of  Nice,  albeit  there  were  both  metropolitans  and  pri- 
mates, yet  could  not  this  be  a  means  forcible  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  peace  of  the  church :  but  all  things  were  wonderful 
tumultuous  and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  one  special  practice 
common  unto  the  heretics  of  those  times;  which  was,  that 
when  they  had  been  condemned  and  cast  out  of  the  Church 
by  the  sentence  of  their  own  bishops,  they,  contrary  to  the 
ancient-received  orders  of  the  Church,  had  a  custom  to  wander 
up  and  down,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  where 
they  were  not  known,  imagining  themselves  to  be  safe  enough, 
and  not  to  be  clean  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church,  if 
they  could  any  where  find  a  bishop  which  was  content  to 
communicate  with  them ;  whereupon  ensued,  as  in  that  case 
there  needs  must,  every  day  quarrels  and  jars  unappeasable 
amongst  bishops.  The  Nicene  council,  for  redress  hereof,  con- 
sidered the  bounds  of  every  archbishop'*s  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, what  they  had  been  in  former  times ;  and  accordingly 
appointed  unto  each  grand  part  of  the  Christian  world  some 
one  primate,  from  whose  judgment  no  man  living  within 
his  territory  might  appeal,  unless  it  were  to  a  council-general 
of  all  bishops.  The  drift  and  purport  of  which  order  Avas, 
that  neither  any  man  oppressed  by  his  own  particular  bishop 
might  be  destitute  of  a  remedy,  through  appeal  unto  the  more 
indifferent  sentence  of  some  other  ordinary  judge ;  nor  yet 
every  man  be  left  to  such  liberty,  as  before,  to  shift  himself 
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Book  vii.  out  of  their  hands  for  whom  it  was  most  meet  to  have  the 
— — ^ — ~  hearing  and  determining  of  his  cause.  The  evil,  for  remedy 
whereof  this  order  was  taken,  annoyed  at  that  present  espe- 
cially the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  Arianism 
begun.  For  which  cause  the  state  of  that  church  is  in  the 
Nicene  canons,  concerning  this  matter,  mentioned  before  the 
Cone.  Nic.  rest.     The  words  of  their  sacred  edict  are  these :  "  Let  those 

c.  6. 

customs  remain  in  force  which  have  been  of  old  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  and  Libya,  and  Pentapolis ;  by  which  customs  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  hath  authority  over  all  these;  the  rather, 
for  that  this  hath  also  been  the  use  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
yea,  the  same  hath  been  kept  in  Antioch,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces."'' Now,  because  the  custom  likewise  had  been,  that 
great  honour  should  be  done  to  the  bishop  of  JElia.  or  Jerusa- 
lem; therefore,  lest  their  decree  concerning  the  primate  of 
Antioch  should  any  whit  prejudice  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
Ejiud.  that  see,  special  provision  is  made,  that  although  it  were  in- 
ferior in  degree,  not  only  unto  Antioch  the  chief  of  the  east, 
but  even  unto  Caesarea  too ;  yet  such  pre-eminence  it  should 
retain  as  belonged  to  a  mother-city,  and  enjoy  whatsoever 
special  prerogative  or  privilege  it  had  besides.  Let  men, 
therefore,  hereby  judge  of  what  continuance  this  order  which 
upholdeth  degrees  of  bishops  must  needs  have  been,  when  a 
general  council  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  living 
themselves  within  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  doth  re- 
verence the  same  for  antiquity's  sake,  as  a  thing  which  had 
been  even  then  of  old  observed  in  the  most  renowned  parts  of 
the  Christian  world. 

Wherefore,  needless  altogether  are  those  vain  and  wanton 
demands.  No  mention  of  an  archbishop  in  Theophilus  bishop 
of  Antioch  ?  None  in  Ignatius  ?  None  in  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria? None  in  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian? 
None  in  all  those  old  historiographers,  out  of  which  Eusebius 
gathereth  his  story?  None  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Christ?*     As  if  the 

^  **  'S\'hat !  no  mention  of  him  in  Theophilas  bishop  of  Antioch  ?  none  in  Clemeni 
Alexandrinus  ?  none  in  Ignatiufl  ?  none  in  Justin  Martyr  ?  in  Irenseus,  in  Tertnllian, 
in  Origen,  in  Cyprian  ?  in  those  old  historiographers,  out  of  which  Eusebius  gathered 
his  story?  Was  it  for  his  baseness  and  smallness  that  he  could  not  be  seen  amongst 
the  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  being  the  chief  and  principal  of  them  all  ?    Can  the 
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mentioD  which  is  thereof  made  in  that  very  council,  where  so  book  vii. 
many  bishops  acknowledge  archiepiscopal  dignity  even  then  — '' — ^ 
ancient,  were  not  of  far  more  weight  and  value  than  if  every 
of  those  Fathers  had  written  large  discourses  thereof.  But 
what  is  it  which  they  will  blush  at  who  dare  so  confidently 
set  it  down,  that  in  the  council  of  Nice  some  bishops  being 
termed  metropolitans,  no  more  difference  is  thereby  meant  to 
have  been  between  one  bishop  and  another  than  is  shewed  be- 
tween one  minister  and  another,  when  we  say  such  a  one  is  a 
minister  in  the  city  of  London,  and  such  a  one  minister  in 
the  town  of  Newington?  So  that,  to  be  termed  a  metro- 
politan bishop  did,  in  their  conceit,  import  no  more  pre-emi- 
nence above  other  bishops,  than  we  mean  that  a  girdler  hath 
over  others  of  the  same  trade,  if  we  term  him  which  doth 
inhabit  some  mother-city  for  difference^  sake  a  metropolitan 
girdler. 

But  the  truth  is  too  manifest  to  be  eluded;  a  bishop  at 
that  time  had  power  in  his  own  diocess  over  all  other  mi- 
nisters there,  and  a  metropolitan  bishop  sundry  pre-eminences 
above  other  bishops,  one  of  which  pre-eminences  was,  in  the 
ordination  of  bishops,  to  have  Kvpo^  r&v  ytvofMivayVy  the  chief 
poioer  of  ordering  all  things  done.  Which  pre-eminence  that 
council  itself  doth  mention,*  as  also  a  greater  belonging  unto 
the  patriarch  or  primate  of  Alexandria,  concerning  whom  it  is 
there  likewise  said,  that  to  him  did  belong  i^ovala,  authority 
and  power  over  all  Egypt^  Pentapolis^  and  Libya:  within 
which  compass  sundry  metropolitan  sees  to  have  been,  there 
is  no  man  ignorant,  which  in  those  antiquities  have  any 
knowledge. 

Certain  prerogatives  there  are  wherein  metropolitans  ex- 
celled other  bishops,  certain  also  wherein  primates  excelled 
other  metropolitans.  Archiepiscopal  or  metropolitan  preroga-  Norei. 
tives  are  those  mentioned  in  the  old  imperial  constitutions,  to  lo! 


czzili.  can. 


cedar  of  Lebanon  be  bidden  amongfit  the  box-trees  ?*'  T.  C.  lib.  i.  92.  **  A  metropo- 
litan bishop  was  nothing  else  but  a  bishop  of  that  place  which  it  pleased  the  emperor 
or  magistrate  to  make  the  chief  of  the  diocess  or  shire ;  and  as  for  this  name,  it  makes 
no  more  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  bishop,  than  when  I  say  a  minister  of 
London  and  a  minister  of  Newington.^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  ubi  snpra. 

*  Cone.  Nicen.  c  6.  "  lUnd  antem  omnino  manifestum,  quod  siquis  absque  metro- 
politani  sententia  factus  sit  episcopus,  hunc  magna  srnodus  definiyit  episcopum  esse 
non  oportere.^    Can.  4. 
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Book  VII.  convocHte  the  holy  bishops  under  them^  within  the  compass  of 
— '-^^^-^  their  own  provinces,  when  need  required  their  meeting  to- 
Novei.  gether  for  inquisition  and  redress  of  public  disorders ;  to  grant 
2.  unto  bishops  under  them  leave  and  faculty  of  absence  from 

their  own  diocesses,  when  it  seemed  necessary  that  they  should 
Norei.        otherwhere  converse  for  some  reasonable  while ;  to  give  notice 

Ixxix.  call. 

2-  unto  bishops  under  them  of  things  commanded  by  supreme 

Novel.  authority ;  to  have  the  hearing  and  first  determining  of  such 
22.  causes  as  any  man  had  against  a  bishop ;  to  receive  the  ap- 

cxxiii.can.  peals  of  the  inferior  clergy,   in  case  they  found  themselves 
overborne  by  the  bishop,  their  immediate  judge.     And  lest 
haply  it  should   be  imagined   that   canons  ecclesiastical  we 
want  to  make  the  self-same  thing  manifest ;  in  the  council  of 
Can.  0.       Antioch  it  was  thus  decreed :  "  The  bishop  in  every  province 
must  know,  that  he  which  is  bishop  in  the  mother-city  hath 
not  only  charge  of  his  own  parish  or  diocess,  but  even  of  the 
whole  province  also.**'     Again:  "It  hath  seemed  good,  that 
other  bishops  without  him  should  do  nothing  more  than  only 
that  which  concerns  each  one's  parish,  and  the  places  under- 
cau.  10.      neath  it.''     Further,  by  the  self-same  council  all  councils  pro- 
vincial are  reckoned  void  and  frustrate,  unless  the  bishop  of 
the   mother-city  within   that    province  where   such  councils 
should  be,  were  present  at  them.     So  that  the  want  of  his 
presence,  and,  in  canons  for  church.government,  want  of  his 
approbation  also,  did  disannul  them :  not  so  the  want  of  any 
Can.  4.       others.     Finally,  concerning  election  of  bishops,  the  council 
Twvytw-   of  Nice  hath  this  general  rule,  That  the  chief  ordering  of  all 
/tfWy.       things  here,  is  in  every  province  committed  to  the  metro- 
politan. 

Touching  them,  who  amongst  metropolitans  were  also  pri- 
mates, and  had  of  sundry  united  provinces  the  chiefest  metro- 
Can.  23.  politau  sec,  of  such  that  canon  in  the  council  of  Carthage  was 
eminent,  whereby  a  bishop  is  forbidden  to  go  beyond  seas 
without  the  licence  of  the  highest  chair  within  the  same  bi- 
shop's own  country;  and  of  such  which  beareth  the  name 
Can.  a».  apostolical,  is  that  ancient  canon  likewise,  which  chargeth  the 
bishop  of  each  nation  to  know  him  which  is  first  amongst 
them,  and  to  esteem  of  him  as  a  head,  and  to  do  no  extraor- 
dinary thing  but  with  his  leave.  The  chief  primates  of  the 
Christian  world  were  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
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Antioch.     To  whom  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  being  after-  book  tii. 
wards  added,  St.  Cbrysostom  the  bishop  of  that  see  is  in  that  q^^  '  ' 
respect  said  to  have  had  the  care  and  charge  not  only  of  the  g\,JL*JJ,j^ 
city  of  Constantinople,  "  sed  etiam  totius,  Thracise,  quse  sex  ^,^ 
prsefecturis  est  divisa,  et  Asia)  totius,  quae  ab  undecim  preesidi-  Trip«rt.] 
bus  regitur."     The  rest  of  the  east  was  under  Antioch,  the 
south  under  Alexandria,  and  the  west  under  Rome.  Whereas, 
therefore,  John  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  being  noted  of  heresy, 
had  written  an  apology  for  himself  unto  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, named  Theophilus ;  St.  Jerome  reproveth  his  breach  of 
the  order  of  the  church  herein,  saying,  "  Tu,  qui  regulas  quae-  uieron.  ep. 
ris  ecclesiasticas,  et  Niceni  concilii  canonibus  uteris,  responde  $*3o.j "' 
mihi,  ad  Alexandrinum  episcopum  Palacstina  quid  pertinet? 
Ni  fallor,  hoc  ibi  discernitur,  ut  Palsestinoe  metropolis  Csesarea 
sit,  et  totius  Orientis  Antiochia.     Aut  igitur  ad  Co^sariensem 
episcopum  referre  debueras ;  aut  si  procul  expetendum  judi- 
cium erat,  Antiochiam  potius  literse  dirigendae.''^     Thus  much 
concerning  that  local  compass  which  was  anciently  set  out  to 
bishops;  within  the  bounds  and  limits  whereof  we  find,  that 
they  did  accordingly  exercise  that  episcopal  authority  and 
power  which  they  had  over  the  Church  of  Christ. 

IX.   The   first  whom  we  read   to   have  bent   themselves  in  what 
against  the  superiority  of  bishops  were  Aerius  and  his  fol-  epu^pai 
lowers.     Aerius   seeking  to   be   made   a   bishop,   could   not  hath  been 
brook  that  Eustathius  was  thereunto  preferred  before  him.  ofouiby 
Whereas  therefore  he  saw  himself  unable  to  rise  to  that  great-  au^.  de 

Ha?r.  ad 

ness  which  his  ambitious  pride  did  affect,  his  way  of  revenge  Quod  vuit 
was  to  try  what  wit,  being  sharpened  with  envy  and  malice, 
could  do  in  raising  a  new  seditious  opinion,  that  the  su- 
periority which  bishops  had  was  a  thing  which  they  should 
not  have ;  that  a  bishop  might  not  ordain  ;  and  that  a  bishop 
ought  not  any  way  to  be  distinguished  from  a  presbyter.* 
For  so  doth  St.  Augustine  deliver  the  opinion  of  Aerius. 
Epiphanius  not  so  plainly  nor  so  directly,  but  after  a  more 
rhetorical  sort.     "  His  speech  was  rather  furious  than  con-  Epiphan. 

,       y      '  J     \     \  1  •   1.  Hares.  75. 

venient  for  man  to  use :  What  is  (saith  he)  a  bishop  more  c.  3. 
than  a  presbyter  ?  The  one  doth  differ  from  the  other  nothing. 

*  **  Aeriani  ab  Aerio  qaodam  sunt  nominati ;  qui  quum  essct  Presbyter,  doluisse 
fertur,  quod  Episcopus  non  potest  ordinari.  Dicebat  Episcopum  a  Presbytero  nulla 
ratione  dcbere  diftcenii."    Aug.  de  Hser.  [53.] 
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Boor  vii.  Fof  their  order  is  one,  their  honour  one,  one  their  dignity.    A 

^~"  bishop  imposeth  his  hands,  so  doth  a  presbyter.     A  bishop 

baptizeth,  the  like  doth  a  presbyter.  The  bishop  is  a  minister 
of  divine  service,  a  presbyter  the  same.  The  bishop  sitteth  as 
judge  in  a  throne,  even  the  presbyter  sitteth  also.''  A  pres- 
byter therefore  doing  thus  far  the  self-same  thing  which  a 
bishop  did,  it  was  by  Aerius  enforced,  that  they  ought  not  in 
any  thing  to  differ. 

Are  we  to  think  Aerius  had  wrong  in  being  judged  a  heretic 
for  holding  this  opinion !  Surely,  if  heresy  be  an  error  falsely 
fathered  upon  Scriptures,  but  indeed  repugnant  to  the  truth 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  universal  Church 
in  the  councils,  or  in  her  contrary  uniform  practice  throughout 
the  whole  world,  declared  to  be  such  ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Aerius  in  this  point  be  a  plain  error  of  that  nature ;  there  is 
no  remedy,  but  Aerius,  so  schismatically  and  stiffly  maintain- 
ing it,  must  even  stand  where  Epiphanius  and  Augustine  have 
placed  him.  An  error  repugnant  unto  the  truth  of  the  word 
of  God  is  held  by  them,  whosoever  they  be,  that  stand  in  de- 
fence of  any  conclusion  drawn  erroneously  out  of  Scripture, 
and  untruly  thereon  fathered.  The  opinion  of  Aerius  there- 
fore being  falsely  collected  out  of  Scripture,  must  needs  be  ac- 
knowledged an  error  repugnant  unto  the  truth  of  the  word  of 
God.  His  opinion  was,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dif- 
ference between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  His  grounds  and 
reasons  for  his  opinion  were  sentences  of  Scripture.  Under 
pretence  of  which  sentences,  whereby  it  seemed  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  at  the  first  did  not  differ,  it  was  concluded  by 
Aerius,  that  the  Church  did  ill  in  permitting  any  difference  to 
be  made. 

The  answer  which  Epiphanius  maketh  unto  some  part  of 
the  proofs  by  Aerius  alleged,  was  not  greatly  studied  or  la- 
boured ;  for  through  a  contempt  of  so  base  an  error  (for  this 
himself  did  perceive  and  profess)  yieldeth  he  thereof  expressly 
the  reason :  Men  that  have  wit  do  evidently  see  that  all  this 
is  mere  foolishness.  But  how  vain  and  ridiculous  soever  his 
opinion  seemed  unto  wise  men,  with  it  Aerius  deceived  many;* 
for  which  cause  somewhat  was  convenient  to  be  said  against 
it.    And  in  that  very  extemporal  slightness  which  Epiphanius 

•  'E»'  To^y  iro\A.oi/s  iiird,rr)at.     [H»r,  75.  §.  3.] 
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tbere  U8eth,  albeit  the  answer  made  to  Aerius  be  in  part  but  Book  vii. 

'  "^  Ch.  ix. 


raw,'  yet  ought  not  hereby  the  truth  to  find  any  less  favour  ^^  ^^ 
than  in  other  causes  it  doth,  where  we  do  not  therefore  judge  *•  *• 
beresy  to  have  the  better,  because  now  and  then  it  allegeth 
tbai  for  itself,  which  defenders  of  the  truth  do  not  always  so 
fully  answer.  Let  it  therefore  suffice,  that  Aerius  did  bring 
nothing  unanswerable.  The  weak  solutions  which  the  one 
doth  give,  are  to  us  no  prejudice  against  the  cause,  as  long  as 
the  otber**s  oppositions  are  of  no  greater  strength  and  validity. 
Did  not  Aerius,  trow  ye,  deserve  to  be  esteemed  as  a  new 
A  polios,  mighty  and  powerful  in  the  word,  which  could  for 
maintenance  of  his  cause  bring  forth  so  plain  divine  authorities, 
to  prove  by  the  Apostles'"  own  writings  that  bishops  ought  not 
in  any  thing  to  differ  from  other  presbyters?  For  example, 
where  it  is  said  that  presbyters  made  Timothy  bishop,  is  it 
not  clear  that  a  bishop  should  not  differ  from  a  presbyter,  by 
having  power  of  ordination  ?  Again,  if  a  bishop  might  by 
order  be  distinguished  from  a  presbyter,  would  the  Apostle 
have  given  as  he  doth  unto  presbyters  the  title  of  bishops?^ 
These  were  the  invincible  demonstrations  wherewith  Aerius 
did  so  fiercely  assault  bishops. 

But  the  sentence  of  Aerius  perhaps  was  only,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  hath  grown  by  the 
order  and  custom  of  the  Church,  the  word  of  God  not  appoint- 
ing that  any  such  difference  should  be.  Well,  let  Aerius  then 
find  the  favour  to  have  his  sentence  so  construed;  yet  his 
fault  in  condemning  the  order  of  the  Church,  his  not  submitting 
himself  unto  that  order,  the  schism  which  he  caused  in  the 
Church  about  it,  who  can  excuse !  No,  the  truth  is,  that  these 

*  As  in  that  he  saith^  the  Apostle  doth  name  sometimes  presbyters  and  not 
bishops,  1  Tim.  ir.  14.  sometimes  bishops  and  not  presbyters,  PhiL  1 1.  because  all 
churches  had  not  both,  for  want  of  able  and  sufficient  men.  In  such  churches,  there- 
fore, as  had  but  the  one,  the  Apostle  could  not  mention  the  other.  Which  answer  is 
nothing  to  the  latter  place  above  mentioned :  for  that  the  Church  of  Philippi  should 
have  more  bishops  than  one,  and  want  a  few  able  men  to  be  presbyters  under  the  re- 
giment of  one  bishop,  how  shall  we  think  it  probable  or  likely  ? 

*  1  Tim.  iT.  14.  With  the  imposition  of  the  presbytery's  hand.  Of  which  pres- 
bytery St.  Paul  was  chief,  2  Tim.  L  6.  And  I  think  no  man  will  deny  that  St  Paul 
had  more  than  a  simple  presbyter's  authority.  PhiL  i  1.  To  all  the  saints  at  Philippi, 
with  the  bishops  and  deacons.  For  as  yet  in  the  Church  of  Philippi,  there  was  no 
one  which  had  authority  besides  the  Apostles,  but  their  presbyters  or  bishops  were 
all  both  in  title  and  in  power  equal. 
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Book  VII.  thiogs  did  even  necessarily  ensue,  by  force  of  the  very  opinion 
— :_:_  ^rhich  he  and  his  followers  did  hold.  His  conclusion  was, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  between  a  presbyter  and 
a  bishop.  His  proofs,  those  scripture-sentences  which  make 
mention  of  bishops  and  presbyters  without  any  such  distinc- 
tion or  difference.  So  that  if  between  his  conclusion  and  the 
proofs  whereby  he  laboured  to  strengthen  the  same,  there  be 
any  show  of  coherence  at  all,  we  must  of  necessity  confess, 
that  when  Aerius  did  plead,  there  is  by  the  word  of  God  no 
difference  between  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  his  meaning  was, 
not  only  that  the  word  of  God  itself  appointeth  not,  but  that 
it  enforceth  on  us  the  duty  of  not  appointing,  nor  allowing,  that 
any  such  difference  should  be  made. 
In  urbat  X.  And  of  the  self-same  mind  are  the  enemies  of  govem- 

opi^c^o^     ment  by  bishops,  even  at  this  present  day.     They  hold,  as 
gafnrayed '  Aerius  did,  that  if  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  obeyed,  a 
authors  of   bishop  should  not  be  permitted  to  ordain;  that  between  a 
reformarion  prcsbytcr  and  a  bishop  the  word  of  God  alloweth  not  any  in- 
*  equality  or  difference  to  be  made ;  that  their  order,  their  au- 
thority, their  power,  ought  to  be  one ;  that  it  is  but  by  usurpa- 
tion and  corruption  that  the  one  sort  are  suffered  to  have  rule 
over  the  other,  or  to  be  in  any  way  superior  to  them.    Which 
opinion  having  now  so  many  defenders,  shall  never  be  able 
while  the  world  doth  stand  to  find  in  some,  believing  antiquity, 
as  much  as  one  which  hath  given  it  countenance,  or  borne  any 
friendly  affection  towards  it. 

Touching  these  men,  therefore,  whose  desire  is  to  have  all 
equal,  three  ways  there  are  whereby  they  usually  oppugn  the 
•  received  order  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     First,  by  disgracing 

the  inequality  of  pastors,  as  a  new  and  mere  human  invention, 
a  thing  which  was  never  drawn  out  of  Scripture,  where  all 
pastors  are  found  (they  say)  to  have  one  and  the  same  power 
both  of  order  and  jurisdiction:  secondly,  by  gathering  together 
the  differences  between  that  power  which  we  give  to  bishops, 
and  that  which  was  given  them  of  old  in  the  Church ;  so  that, 
albeit  even  the  ancient  took  more  than  was  warrantable,  yet 
so  far  they  swerved  not  as  ours  have  done :  thirdly,  by  en- 
deavouring to  prove,  that  the  Scripture  directly  forbiddetb, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  wisest,  the  holiest,  the  best,  in 
all  ages,  condemneth  utterly  the  inequality  which  we  allow. 
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XI.  Tliat  inequality  of  pastors  is  a  mere  human  invention,  booi  til 
a  thing  not  found  in  the  word  of  God,  they  prove  thus :  ~~ — ^ 

i.  "  All  the  places  of  scripture  where  the  word  bishop  is  J*'"''^"  , 
used,  or  any  other  derived  of  that  name,  signify  an  oversight  ^''^jj^J"* 
in  respect  of  some  particular  congregation  only,  and  never  in  ^^J°^y 
regard  of  pastors  committed  unto  his  oversight.     For  which  ^*a"n***a°  J' 
cause  the  names  of  bishops,  and  presbyters,  or  pastoral  elders,  f^  sSSp? 
are  used  indifferently,  to  signify  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  ^^r^]' 
Which  so  indifferent  and  common  use  of  these  words  for  one  TT^mlifi! 
and  the  self-same  office,  so  constantly  and  perpetually  in  all  J:  f  pet.'V 
places,  declareth  that  the  word  bishop  in  the  Apostles'*  writ-  ^'  *• 
ing  importeth  not  a  pastor  of  higher  power  and  authority  over 
other  pastors.*" 

ii.  "  All  pastors  are  called  to  their  office  by  the  same  means 
of  proceeding ;  the  Scripture  maketh  no  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  trial,  election,  ordination :  which  proveth  their 
office  and  power  to  be  by  Scripture  all  one."'* 

iii.  "The  Apostles  were  all  of  equal  power,  and  all  pastors 
do  alike  succeed  the  Apostles  in  their  ministry  and  power,  the 
commission  and  authority  whereby  they  succeed  being  in 
Scripture  but  one  and  the  same  that  was  committed  to  the 
Apostles,  without  any  difference  of  committing  to  one  pastor 
more,  or  to  another  less.'*'* 

iv.  "  The  power  of  the  censures  and  keys  of  the  Church, 
and  of  ordaining  and  ordering  ministers,  (in  which  two  points 
especially  this  superiority  is  challenged,)  is  not  committed  to 
any  one  pastor  of  the  Church  more  than  to  another ;  but  the 
same  is  committed  as  a  thing  to  be  carried  equally  in  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  Scrip- 
ture maketh  all  pastors,  not  only  in  the  ministry  of  the  word 
and  sacraments,  but  also  in  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  equal."'' 

V.  "  The  council  of  Nice  doth  attribute  this  difference,  not 
unto  any  ordination  of  God,  but  to  an  ancient  custom  used  in 
former  times,  which  judgment  is  also  followed  afterwards  by 
other  councils:  Concil.  Antioch.  cap.  9.'*' 

vi.  Upon  these  premises,  their  summary  collection  and  con- 
clusion is,  "  That  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  functions 
thereof,  ought  to  be  from  heaven  and  of  God,  (John  i.  23 ;) 
that  if  they  be  of  God,  and  from  heaven,  then  are  they  set 
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Book  vh.  do^Q  in  the  word  of  God  ;■  that  if  they  be  not  in  the  word  of 

— '■ — '—  God,  (as  by  the  premises  it  doth  appear  (they  say)  that  our 
kinds  of  bishops  are  not.)  it  followeth,  they  are  invented  by 
the  brain  of  men,  and  are  of  the  earth,  and  that  consequently 
they  can  do  no  good  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  harm."" 

Auwor.  Our  answer  hereunto  is,  first,  that  their  proofs  are  unavail- 

able to  shew  that  Scripture  affordeth  no  evidence  for  the  in- 
equality of  pastors :  secondly,  that  albeit  the  Scripture  did 
no  way  insinuate  the  same  to  be  God's  ordinance,  and  the 
Apostles  to  have  brought  it  in,  albeit  the  Church  were  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men  to  have  been  the  first  beginner  thereof  a 
long  time  after  the  Apostles  were  gone;  yet  is  not  the  authority 
of  bishops  hereby  disannulled,  it  is  not  hereby  proved  unfit  or 
unprofitable  for  the  Church. 

(1.)  ''  That  the  word  of  God  doth  acknowledge  no  inequality 
of  power  amongst  pastors  of  the  Church,""  neither  doth  it  ap- 
pear by  the  signification  of  this  word  bishop^  nor  by  the  in- 
diiSferent  use  thereof.  For,  concerning  signification,  first,  it  is 
clearly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  is  thereby  signified  but  only 
an  oversight  in  respect  of  a  particular  church  and  congrega- 
tion.   For,  I  beseech  you,  of  what  parish  or  particular  congre- 

▲ct8  {.  30.  gation  was  Matthias  bishop  I  His  office  Scripture  doth  term 
episcopal :  which  being  no  other  than  was  common  unto  all 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  forasmuch  as  in  that  number  there  is 
not  any  to  whom  the  oversight  of  many  pastors  did  not  belong 
by  force  and  virtue  of  that  office  ;  it  followeth  that  the  very 
word  doth  sometimes,  even  in  Scripture,  signify  an  oversight 
such  as  includeth  charge  over  pastors  themselves.  And  if  we 
look  to  the  use  of  the  word,  being  applied  with  reference  unto 
some  one  church,  as  Ephesus,  Philippi,  and  such  like,  albeit 
the  guides  of  those  churches  bo  interchangeably  in  Scripture 
termed  sometime  bishops,  sometime  presbyters,  to  signify  men 
having  oversight  and  charge,  without  relation  at  all  unto  other 
than  the  Christian  laity  alone ;  yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but 
that  Scripture  may  in  some  place  have  other  names,  whereby 

*  **  So  that  it  appeoreth  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  functions  thereof 
ought  to  be  from  heaven :  from  heaven,  I  say,  and  heavenly,  because  although  it  be 
executed  by  earthly  men,  and  ministers  are  chosen  also  by  men  like  unto  themselves, 
yet  because  it  is  done  by  the  word  and  institution  of  God,  it  may  well  be  accounted 
to  come  from  heaven  and  from  God."    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  13. 
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certain  of  those  presbyters  or  bishops  are  noted  to  have  the  book  yii. 
oversight  and  charge  of  pastors,  asont  of  all  perad  venture  they        ..  ' 
had  whom  St.  John  doth  entitle  angels. 

(2.)  "  As  for  those  things  which  the  Apostle  hath  set  down 
concerning  trial,  election,  and  ordination  of  pastors,  that  he 
maketh  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  calling,"^  this  also 
is  bat  a  silly  argument  to  prove  their  office  and  their  power 
equal  by  the  Scripture.  The  form  of  admitting  each  sort  unto 
their  offices,  needed  no  particular  instruction :  there  was  no 
fear,  but  that  such  matters  of  course  would  easily  enough  be  ob- 
served. The  Apostle,  therefore,  toucheth  those  things  wherein 
judgment,  wisdom,  and  conscience  is  required;  he  carefully 
admonisheth  of  what  quality  ecclesiastical  persons  should  be, 
that  their  dealing  might  not  be  scandalous  in  the  Church. 
And,  forasmuch  as  those  things  are  general,  we  see  that  of 
deacons  there  are  delivered,  in  a  manner,  the  self-same  precepts 
which  are  given  concerning  pastors,  so  far  as  concerneth  their 
trial,  election,  and  ordination.  Yet  who  doth  hereby  collect 
that  Scripture  maketh  deacons  and  pastors  equal!  If  not- 
withstanding it  be  yet  demanded,  "  Wherefore  he  which 
teacheth  what  kind  of  persons  deacons  and  presbyters  should 
be,  hath  nothing  in  particular  about  the  quality  of  chief-pres- 
byters, whom  we  call  bishops!"  I  answer  briefly,  that  there 
it  was  no  fit  place  for  any  such  discourse  to  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  the  Apostle  wrote  unto  Timothy  and  Titus,  who,  having  by 
commission  episcopal  authority,  were  to  exercise  the  same  in 
ordaining,  not  bishops  (the  Apostles  themselves  yet  living,  and 
retaining  that  power  in  their  own  hands)  but  presbyters,  such 
as  the  Apostles  at  the  first  did  create  throughout  all  churches. 
Bishops  by  restraint  (only  James  at  Jerusalem  excepted)  were 
not  yet  in  being. 

(3.)  About  equality  amongst  the  Apostles  there  is  by  us  no 
controversy  moved.  If  in  the  rooms  of  the  Apostles,  which 
were  of  equal  authority,  all  pastors  do  by  Scripture  succeed 
alike,  where  shall  we  find  a  commission  in  Scripture  which  they 
speak  of,  which  appointed  all  to  succeed  in  the  self-same 
equality  of  power !  except  that  commission  which  doth  au- 
thorize to  preach  and  baptize  should  be  alleged,  which  maketh 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  in  such  things  all  pastors  are  still 
equal.     We  must,  I  fear  me,  wait  very  long  before  any  other 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Book  yii.  will  be  shewed.     For  howsoever  the  Apostles  were  equals 

' — '—  amongst  themselyeS)  all  other  pastors  were  not  equals  with 

the  Apostles  while  they  lived,  neither  are  they  any  where 
appointed  to  be  afterwards  each  other^s  equals.  Apostles  had, 
as  we  know,  authority  over  all  such  as  were  no  Apostles;  by 
force  of  which  their  authority  they  might  command  and  judge. 
It  was  for  the  singular  good  and  benefit  of  those  disciples 
whom  Christ  left  behind  him,  and  of  the  pastors  which  were 
afterwards  chosen;  for  the  great  good,  I  say,  of  all  sorts,  that 
the  Apostles  were  in  power  above  them.  Every  day  brought 
forth  somewhat  wherein  they  saw  by  experience,  how  much  it 
stood  them  in  stead  to  be  under  controlment  of  those  superiors 
and  higher  governors  of  God'^s  house.  Was  it  a  thing  so  behove- 
ful  that  pastors  should  be  subject  unto  pastors  in  the  Apostles^ 
own  times  I  and  is  there  any  commandment  that  this  subjection 
should  cease  with  them,  and  that  the  pastors  of  the  succeeding 
ages  should  be  all  equals !  No,  no,  this  strange  and  absurd 
conceit  of  equality  amongst  pastors  (the  mother  of  schism  and 
of  confusion)  is  but  a  dream  newly  brought  forth,  and  seen 
never  in  the  Church  before. 

(4.)  Power  of  censure  and  ordination  appeareth  even  by 
Scripture  marvellous  probable  to  have  been  derived  from  Christ 
to  his  Church,  without  this  surmised  equality  in  them  to  whom 
he  hath  committed  the  same.  For  I  would  know,  whether 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  commanded  by  St.  Paul  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  Christ  hath  authorized  pastors  to  do !  And 
1  Tim.  T.  to  the  one  it  is  Scripture  which  saith,  "  Against  a  presbyter 
receive  thou  no  accusation,  saving  under  two  or  three  wit- 
Tit.  1. 5.  nesses  ;^  Scripture  which  likewise  hath  said  to  the  other,  "  For 
this  very  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  redress 
the  things  that  remain,  and  shouldest  ordain  presbyters  in 
every  city,  as  I  appointed  thee.'"  In  the  former  place  the  power 
of  censure  is  spoken  of,  and  the  power  of  ordination  in  the 
latter.  Will  they  say,  that  every  pastor  there  was  equal  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  in  these  things !  If  they  do,  the  Apostle 
himself  is  against  it,  who  saith,  that  of  their  two  very  persons 
he  had  made  choice,  and  appointed  in  those  places  them  for  per- 
formances of  those  duties :  whereas,  if  the  same  had  belonged 
unto  others  no  less  than  to  them,  and  not  principally  unto 
them  above  others,  it  had  been  fit  for  the  Apostle  accordingly 
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to  have  directed  his  letters  conceroiiig  these  things  in  general  book  til 

unto  them  all  which  had  equal  interest  in  them;  even  as  it  had -—- 

been  likewise  fit  to  have  written  those  Epistles  in  St.  John^s 
Revelation,  nnto  whole  ecclesiastical  senates,  rather  than  only 
unto  the  angels  of  each  church,  had  not  some  one  been  above 
the  rest  in  authority  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  doth  most  probably  make  for  the  inequality  of 
pastors,  even  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  very  express 
mention,  as  well  in  censures  as  ordinations. 

(5.)  In  the  Nicene  council  there  are  confirmed  certain  pre- 
rogatives and  dignities  belonging  unto  primates  or  arch- 
bishops, and  of  them  it  is  said,  that  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
CShurch  had  been  to  give  them  such  pre-eminence,  but  no  syl- 
lable whereby  any  man  should  conjecture  that  those  Fathers 
did  not  honour  the  superiority  which  bishops  had  over  other 
pastors  only  upon  ancient  custom,  and  not  as  a  true  apostolical, 
heavenly,  and  divine  ordinance. 

(6.)  Now,  although  we  should  leave  the  general  received 
persuasion  held  from  the  first  beginning,  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  left  bishops  invested  with  power  above  other  pas- 
tors ;  although,  I  say,  we  would  give  over  this  opinion,  and 
embrace  that  other  coi\jecture  which  so  many  have  thought 
good  to  follow,  B  and  which  myself  did  sometime  judge  a  great 
deal  more  probable  than  now  I  do,  merely  that  after  the  Apo- 
stles were  deceased,  churches  did  agree  amongst  themselves, 
for  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  to  make  one  presbyter  in 
each  city  chief  over  the  rest,  and  to  translate  into  him  that 
power  by  force  and  virtue  whereof  the  Apostles,  while  they 
were  alive,  did  preserve  and  uphold  order  in  the  Church,  ex- 
ercising spiritual  jurisdiction,  partly  by  themselves,  and  partly 
by  evangelists,  because  they  could  not  always  every  where 
themselves  be  present :  this  order  taken  by  the  Church  itself 
(for  so  let  us  suppose  that  the  Apostles  did  neither  by  word  Tit.  i  a. 
nor  deed  appoint  it)  were  notwithstanding  more  warrantable, 
than  that  it  should  give  place  and  be  abrogated,  because  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  functions  thereof,  ought  to  be  John  i.  35. 
from  heaven. 

•  They  of  Walden,  Mn.  Syl.  Hist  Bohem.  [c.  35.]  ManiliuB  Defens.  Pac.  Nicl. 
Tbonuu  Wald.  c.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  60.  Calvin.  Com.  in  1.  ad  Tit  Bollinger,  Decad.  1. 
Ser.  3.    Joel.  Def.  Apol  par.  2.  c  9.  di.  1.    Fulk.  Anew,  to  ^e  Test 
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BooE  VII.      There  came  cbief-priests  and  elders  unto  our  Saviour  Gbrist 
--  as  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  the  question  which  they 

«3.M,M.  moved  unto  him  was  this,  "By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things!  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority!"  their  ques- 
tion he  repelled  with  a  counter-demand,  "The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men !""  Hereat  they 
paused,  secretly  disputing  within  themselves,  "If  we  shall 
say,  From  heaven,  he  will  ask.  Wherefore  did  ye  not  then 
believe  him !  and  if  we  say,  Of  men,  we  fear  the  people,  for 
all  hold  John  a  prophet.'*^  What  is  it  now  which  hereupon 
these  men  would  infer !  That  all  functions  ecclesiastical  ought 
in  such  sort  to  be  from  heaven,  as  the  function  of  John  was ! 
No  such  matter  here  contained.  Nay,  doth  not  the  contrary 
rather  appear  most  plainly  by  that  which  is  here  set  down ! 
For  when  our  Saviour  doth  ask  concerning  the  baptism,  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  spiritual  function  of  John,  whether  it  were 
"from  heaven,  or  of  men,"  he  giveth  clearly  to  understand 
that  men  give  authority  unto  some,  and  some  God  himself  from 
heaven  doth  authorize.  Nor  is  it  said,  or  in  any  sort  signified, 
that  none  have  lawful  authority  which  have  it  not  in  such 
manner  as  John,  from  heaven.  Again,  when  the  priests  and 
elders  were  loth  to  say,  that  John  had  his  calling  "  of  men," 
the  reason  was  not  because  they  thought  that  so  John  should 
not  have  any  good  or  lawiiil  calling,  but  because  they  saw  that 
by  this  means  they  should  somewhat  embase  the  calling  of 
John ;  whom  all  men  knew  to  have  been  sent  from  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  prophets,  by  a  mere  celestial  voca- 
tion. So  that  out  of  the  evidence  here  alleged,  these  things 
we  may  directly  conclude :  first,  that  whoso  doth  exercise  any 
kind  of  function  in  the  Church,  he  cannot  lawfully  so  do,  ex- 
cept authority  be  given  him;  secondly,  that  if  authority  be  not 
given  him  from  men,  as  the  authority  of  teaching  was  given  unto 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  must  be  given  him  from  heaven,  as 
authority  was  given  unto  Christ,  Elias,  John  Baptist,  and  the 
prophets.  For  these  two  only  ways  there  are  to  have  au- 
thority. But  a  strange  conclusion  it  is,  God  himself  did  from 
heaven  authorize  John  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  to  prepare 
a  way  for  the  promised  Messiah,  to  publish  the  nearness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  preach  repentance,  and  to  baptize,  (for  by 
this  part,  which  was  in  the  function  of  John  most  noted,  all  the 
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rest  are  together  signified ;)  therefore  the  Church  of  God  hath  no  book  vii. 

power  upon  new  occurrences  to  appoint,  to  ordain  an  ecclesiasti- ' — '— 

cal  function,  as  Moses  did  upon  Jethro^s  advice  devise  a  civil. 
All  things  we  grant  which  are  in  the  Church  ought  to  be 
of  God.  But  forasmuch  as  they  may  be  two  ways  accounted 
such ;  one  if  they  be  of  his  own  institution  and  not  of  ours, 
another  if  they  be  of  ours  and  yet  with  his  approbation; 
this  latter  way  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  same 
thing  which  is  of  men,  may  be  also  justly  and  truly  said 
to  be  of  God,  the  same  thing  from  heaven  which  is  from 
earth.  Of  all  good  things  God  himself  is  author,  and  con- 
sequently an  approver  of  them.  The  rule  to  discern  when 
the  actions  of  men  are  good,  when  they  are  such  as  they  ' 
ought  to  be,  is  more  ample  and  large  than  the  law  which  Gt>d 
hath  set  particular  down  in  his  holy  word ;  the  Scripture  is 
but  a  part  of  that  rule,  as  hath  been  heretofore  at  large  de- 
clared. If  therefore  all  things  be  of  God  which  are  well  done ; 
and  if  all  things  be  well  done,  which  are  according  to  the  rule  ut.  l 
of  well-doing ;  and  if  the  rule  of  well-doing  be  more  ample 
than  the  Scripture ;  what  necessity  is  there,  that  every  thing 
which  is  of  God  should  be  set  down  in  holy  Scripture  ?  True 
it  is  in  things  of  some  one  kind,  true  it  is,  that  what  we  are 
now  of  necessity  for  ever  bound  to  believe  or  observe  in  the 
special  mysteries  of  salvation.  Scripture  must  needs  give  notice 
of  it  unto  the  world;  yet  true  it  cannot  be,  touching  all 
things  that  are  of  God.  Sufficient  it  is  for  the  proof  of  lawful 
ness  in  any  thing  done,  if  we  can  shew  that  God  approveth  it. 
And  of  his  approbation  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  if  either  him- 
self have  by  revelation  in  his  word  warranted  it,  or  we  by 
some  discourse  of  reason  find  it  good  of  itself,  and  unrepug- 
nant unto  any  of  his  revealed  laws  and  ordinances.  Where- 
fore, injurious  we  are  unto  God,  the  author  and  giver  of 
human  capacity,  judgment,  and  wit,  when,  because  of  some 
things  wherein  he  precisely  forbiddeth  men  to  use  their  own 
inrentions,  we  take  occasion  to  disanthorize  and  disgrace  the 
works  which  he  doth  produce  by  the  hand  either  of  nature  or 
of  grace  in  them.  We  offer  contumely,  even  unto  him,  when 
we  scornfully  reject  what  we  list,  without  any  other  exception 
than  this,  "  The  brain  of  man  hath  devised  it.'''  Whether 
we  look  into  the  Church  or  commonweal,  as  well  in  the  one 
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bm  VII.  as  in  the  other,  both  the  ordination  of  officers,  and  the  very 

'        institution  of  their  offices,  may  be  truly  derived  from  God, 

and  approved  of  him,  although  they  be  not  always  of  him  in 

such  sort  as  those  things  are  which  are  in  Scripture*     Doth 

Rom.  i.  32 ;  uot  the  Apostlc  term  the  law  of  nature,  even  as  the  Evange- 
list doth  the  law  of  Scripture,  AiKaltDfia  rov  Oeov^  Qoi^a  own 
righteous  ordinance !  The  law  of  nature  then  being  his  law, 
that  must  needs  be  of  him  which  it  hath  directed  men  unto. 
Great  odds,  I  grant,  there  is  between  things  devised  by  men, 
although  agreeable  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  things  in 
Scripture  set  down  by  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How- 
beit  the  dignity  of  these  is  no  hinderance,  but  that  those  be 
also  reverently  accounted  of  in  their  place. 

Thus  much  they  very  well  saw,  who  although  not  living 
themselves  under  this  kind  of  church  polity,  yet  being, 
through  some  experience,  more  moderate,  grave,  and  circum- 
spect in  their  judgment,  have  given  hereof  their  sounder  and 

confoM.  better-advised  sentence.  "That  which  the  holy  Fathers 
(saith  Zanehius)  have  by  common  consent,  without  contra- 
diction of  Scripture,  received,  for  my  part,  I  neither  will,  nor 
dare  with  good  conscience,  disallow.^  And  what  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  ordering  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  one  in 
authority  above  another,  was  received  into  the  Church  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Christian  world  ?  What  am  I,  that 
I  should  take  upon  me  to  control  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in 
that  which  is  so  well  known  to  have  been  lawfully,  religiously, 
and  to  notable  purpose,  instituted !    Calvin  maketh  mention 

Epist  190.  even  of  primates  that  have  authority  above  bishops :  ''  It  was 
(saith  he)  the  institution  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  the  end 
that  the  bishops  might,  by  this  bond  of  concord,  continue  the 
faster  linked  amongst  themselves.'^  And  lest  any  man  should 
think  that  as  well  he  might  allow  the  papacy  itself,  to  pre- 
vent this  he  addeth,  "  Aliud  est  moderatum  gerere  et  honorem, 
quam  totum  terrarum  orbem  immense  imperio  complecti.''" 
These  things  standing  as  they  do,  we  may  conclude,  that, 
albeit  the  offices  which  bishops  execute  had  been  committed 
unto  them  only  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  superiority  which 
they  have  over  other  pastors  were  not  first  by  Christ  himself 
given  to  the  Apostles,  and  from  them  descended  to  others,  but 
afterwards  in  such  consideration  brought  in  and  agreed  upon, 
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as  is  pretended ;  yet  could  not  this  be  a  just  or  lawful  excep-  Book  yii. 
tion  against  it.  — '-^-^ 

XII.  But  they  will  say,  "  There  was  no  necessity  of  insti-  Tbeir 


tuting  bishops;  the  Church  might  hare  stood  well  enough prore then 
without  them;  they  are  as  those  superfluous  things,  which ^^A^ 
neither  while  they  continue  do  irood,  nor  do  harm  when  they  Buhow  in 
are  remoyed,  because  there  is  not  any  profitable  use  whereunto 
they  should  serye.  For,  first,  in  the  primitiye  Church  their 
pastors  were  all  equal,  the  bishops  of  those  days  were  the  yery 
same  which  pastors  of  parish-churches  at  this  day  are  with  us, 
no  one  at  commandment  or  coutrolment  by  any  other^s  au- 
thority amongst  them.  The  Church  therefore  may  stand  and 
flourish  without  bishops :  if  they  be  necessary,  wherefore  were 
they  not  sooner  instituted  V  ii.  "  Again,  if  any  such  thing 
were  needful  for  the  Church,  Christ  would  haye  set  it  down  in 
Scripture,  as  he  did  all  kind  of  officers  needful  for  Jewish  re- 
giment. He  which  prescribed  unto  the  Jews  so  particularly 
the  least  thing  pertinent  unto  their  temple,  would  not  haye 
left  so  weighty  offices  undetermined  of  in  Scripture,  but  that 
he  knew  the  Church  could  neyer  haye  any  profitable  use  of 
them.''^  iii.  ''  Furthermore  it  is  the  judgment  of  Cyprian,  that  Ep.  s.  ub. 
equity  requireth  eyery  man^s  cause  to  be  heard,  where  theaio.]*** 
fault  he  is  charged  with  was  committed :  and  the  reason  he 
allegeth  is,  forasmuch  as  there  they  may  haye  both  accusers 
and  witnesses  in  their  cause.  Sith  therefore  eyery  man^s 
cause  is  meetest  to  be  handled  at  home  by  the  judges  of  his 
own  parish,  to  what  purpose  seryeth  their  device,  which  haye 
appointed  bishops  unto  whom  such  causes  may  be  brought, 
and  archbishops  to  whom  they  may  be  also  from  thence  re- 
moved i 

XIII.  What  things  have  necessary  use  in  the  Church,  they  Thefore- 
of  all  others  are  the  most  unfit  to  judire,  who  bend  themselves  nments 
purposely  against  whatsoever  the  Church  useth,  except  it  please 
themselves  to  give  it  the  grace  and  countenance  of  their  faith- 
ful approbation ;  which  they  willingly  do  not  yield  unto  any 
part  of  Church  polity,  in  the  forehead  whereof  there  is  not  the 
mark  of  that  new-devised  stamp.  But  howsoever  men  like  or 
dislike,  whether  they  judge  things  necessary  or  needless  in  the 
house  of  God,  a  conscience  they  should  have  touching  that 
which  they  boldly  affirm  or  deny. 
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J^»  v|i.  (1.)  "  In  the  primitiye  Church  no  biahops,  no  pastor  haviug 
power  over  other  pastors,  but  all  equals,  every  man  supreme 
commander  and  ruler  within  the  kingdom  of  his  own  congre- 
gation or  parish !  The  bishops  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  time 
of  the  primitive  Church,  all  such  as  parsons  or  rectors  of 
parishes  are  with  us!*^  If  thus  it  hath  been  in  the  prime  of 
the  Church,  the  question  is,  how  far  they  will  have  that  prime 
to  extend !  and  where  the  latter  spring  of  that  new-supposed 
disorder  to  begin!  That  primitive  Church,  wherein  they  hold 
that  amongst  the  Fathers  all  which  had  pastoral  charge  were 
equal,  they  must  of  necessity  so  far  enlarge  as  to  contain  some 
hundred  of  years,  because  for  proof  hereof  they  allege  boldly 
and  confidently  St.  Cyprian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about 
two  hundred  and  threescore  years  after  our  blessed  Lord^s  in- 
carnation. A  bishop,  they  say,  such  as  Cyprian  doth  speak  of, 
had  only  a  church  or  congregation,  such  as  the  ministers  and 
pastors  with  us,  which  are  appointed  unto  several  towns. 
Every  bishop  in  Cyprian^s  time  was  pastor  of  one  only  congre- 
gation, assembled  in  one  place  to  be  taught  of  one  man.^ 

A  thing  impertinent,  although  it  were  true.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  about  personal  inequality  amongst  governors  of  the 
Church.  Now  to  shew  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
Church  at  such  time  as  Cyprian  lived,  what  bring  they 
forth?  Forsooth,  that  bishops  had  then  but  a  small  circuit 
of  place  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  Be  it  supposed, 
that  no  one  bishop  had  more  than  one  only  town  to  govern, 
one  only  congregation  to  rule;  doth  it  by  Cyprian  appear, 
that  in  any  such  town  or  congregation  being  under  the  care 
and  charge  of  some  one  bishop,  there  were  not,  besides 
that  one  bishop,  others  also  ministers  of  the  word  and  sa- 
craments; yet  subject  to  the  power  of  the  same  bishop! 
If  this  appear  not,  how  can  Cyprian  be  alleged  for  a  witness 
that  in  those  times  there  were  no  bishops  which  did  differ 
from  other  ministers,  as  being  above  them  in  degree  of  eccle- 
siastical power  ? 

But  a  gross  and  a  palpable  untruth  it  is,  ^'  That  bishops 

*  '*  The  bishop  which  Cjprian  speaketh  o^  is  nothing  else  but  such  as  we  call  pastor, 
or,  as  the  common  name  with  us  is,  parson  ;  and  his  church,  whereof  he  is  bishop,  is 
neither  diooess  nor  prorince,  but  a  congregation  which  met  together  in  one  place, 
and  to  be  taught  of  one  man/'  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  99,  100. 
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wiihCj'prian  were  as  ministers  are  with  us  iu  parish-churches;  Booe  vii. 
and  that  each  of  them  did  guide  some  parish  without  any  other  — ' — ^ 
pastors  under  him.^'  St.  Cyprian's  own  person  may  serve  for 
a  manifest  disproof  hereof.  Pontius,  being  deacon  under  Cy- 
prian, noteth  that  his  admirable  virtues  caused  him  to  be  bishop 
with  the  soonest ;  which  advancement  therefore  himself  endea- 
voured for  a  while  to  avoid.  It  seemed  in  his  own  eyes  too 
soon  for  him  to  take  the  title  of  so  great  honour,  in  regard 
whereof  a  bishop  is  termed  Pontifex^  Sacerdos^  Antisies  Dei. 
Yet  such  was  his  quality,  that  whereas  others  did  hardly  per- 
form that  duty  whereunto  the  discipline  of  their  order,  together 
with  the  religion  of  the  oath  they  took  at  their  entrance  into 
the  office,  even  constrained  them ;  him  the  chair  did  not  make, 
but  receive,  such  a  one,  as  behoved  that  a  bishop  should  be. 
Bat  soon  after  followed  that  proscription,  whereby  being  driven 
into  exile,  and  continuing  in  that  estate  for  the  space  of  some 
two  years,  he  ceased  not  by  letters  to  deal  with  his  clergy,  and 
to  direct  them  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  Church.  They 
unto  whom  these  epistles  were  written,*  he  commonly  entitleth 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  that  church.  If  any  man  doubt 
whether  those  presbyters  of  Carthage  were  ministers  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  or  no,  let  him  consider  but  that  one  only 
place  of  Cyprian,  where  he  giveth  them  this  careful  advice, 
how  to  deal  with  circumspection  in  the  perilous  times  of  the 
Church,  that  neither  they  which  were  for  the  truth^s  sake  im- 
prisoned might  want  those  ghostly  comforts  which  they  ought 
to  have,  nor  the  Church  by  ministering  the  same  unto  them 
incur  unnecessary  danger  and  peril.  In  which  epistle  it  doth 
expressly  appear,  that  the  presbyters  of  whom  he  speaketh 
did  offer,  that  is  to  say,  administer  the  eucharist ;  and  that 
many  there  were  of  them  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  so  as  they 
might  have  every  day  change  for  performance  of  that  duty. 
Nor  will  any  man  of  sound  judgment,  I  think,  deny,  that 

*  **  Etai  fratrcs  pro  dilectione  sua  cnpidi  sunt  ad  conveniendum  et  yiaitandum  con- 
iessores  bonos,  quos  iUnBtravit  jam  gloriosis  initiis  divina  dignatio,  tamen  caute  hoc,  et 
noD  glomeratim  nee  per  multitadinen]  gimol  janctam,  puto  esse  faciendum ;  ne  ex  hoc 
ipso  inyidia  concitetar,  et  introeundi  aditus  denegetor,  et  cam  insatiabiles  mnltnm 
Tolnmus,  totnm  perdamus :  consulite  eigo  et  providete  ut  cum  temperamento  hoc  agi 
tatins  poftsit ;  ita  ut  presbyteri  quoque,  qui  illic  apud  confessores  operant,  singuli  cum 
Bmgttlis  diaconis  per  xices  alternent,  quia  et  mutatio  personaniro,  et  TicisBitudo  conve- 
nientium  minuit  invidiam. ^^    Ep.  5.  [c.  2.] 
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BuoK  yii.  Cyprian  was  in  authority  and  power  above  the  clergy  of  that 
— '■ — '—  chnrch,  above  those  presbyters  nnto  whom  he  gave  direction. 
It  is  apparently  therefore  untme,  that  in  Gyprian^s  time  mi- 
nisters of  the  word  and  sacraments  were  all  equal,  and  that  no 
one  of  them  had  either  title  more  excellent  than  the  rest,  or 
authority  and  government  over  the  rest.  Cyprian,  being  bishop 
of  Carthage,  was  clearly  superior  unto  all  other  ministers 
there :  yea,  Cyprian  was,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
an  archbishop,  and  so  consequently  superior  unto  bishops. 

Bishops,  we  say,  there  have  been  always,  even  as  long  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  itself  hath  been.  The  Apostles  who  planted 
it,  did  themselves  rule  as  bishops  over  it ;  neither  could  they 
so  well  have  kept  things  in  order  during  their  own  times,  but 
that  episcopal  authority  was  given  them  from  above,  to  exer- 
cise far  and  wide  over  all  other  guides  and  pastors  of  Grod''s 
Church.  The  Church  indeed  for  a  time  continued  without 
bishops  by  restraint,  every  where  established  in  Christian  cities. 
But  shall  we  thereby  conclude  that  the  Church  hath  no  use  of 
them,  that  without  them  it  may  stand  and  flourish !  No ;  the 
cause  wherefore  they  were  so  soon  universally  appointed  was, 
for  that  it  plainly  appeared,  that  without  them  the  Church 
could  not  have  continued  long.  It  was  by  the  special  provi- 
dence of  God,  no  doubt,  so  disposed,  that  the  evil  whereof  this 
did  serve  for  remedy  might  first  be  felt,  and  so  the  reverend 
authority  of  bishops  be  made  by  so  much  the  more  effectual, 
when  our  general  experience  had  taught  men  what  it  was  for 
churches  to  want  them.  Good  laws  are  never  esteemed  so 
good,  nor  acknowledged  so  necessary,  as  when  precedent  crimes 
are  as  seeds  out  of  which  they  grow.  Episcopal  authority  was 
even  in  a  manner  sanctified  unto  the  Church  of  Christ  by  that 
little  bitter  experience  which  it  first  had  of  the  pestilent  evil 
of  schisms.  Again,  when  this  very  thing  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy,  yet  a  more  suspicious  and  fearful  acceptance  it  must 
needs  have  found,  if  the  selfsame  provident  wisdom  of  Al- 
mighty God  had  not  also  given  beforehand  sufficient  trial  thereof 
in  the  regiment  of  Jerusalem,  a  mother-church,  which  having 
received  the  same  order  even  at  the  first,  was  by  it  most 
peaceably  governed,  when  other  churches  without  it  had 
trouble.  So  that  by  all  means,  the  necessary  use  of  episcopal 
government  is  confirmed,  yea,  strengthened  it  is  and  ratified, 
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even  by  the  not  establishment  thereof  in  all  churches  every  book  vii. 

,  ,       /.  Ch.  xiil. 

where  at  the  first,  


(2.)  When  they  iiirther  dispute,  "  That  if  any  such  thing 
•were  neediul,  Christ  would  in  Scripture  have  set  down  parti- 
cular statutes  and  laws,  appointing  that  bishops  should  be 
made,  and  prescribing  in  what  order,  even  as  the  law  doth  for 
all  kind  of  officers  which  were  needful  in  the  Jewish  regiment;^ 
might  not  a  man  that  would  bend  his  wit  to  maintain  the  fury 
of  the  Petrobrusian  heretics,  in  pulling  down  oratories,  use  the 
self-^same  argument  with  as  much  countenance  of  reason  \  ''  If 
it  were  needful  that  we  should  assemble  ourselves  in  churches, 
would  that  God,  which  taught  the  Jews  so  exactly  the  frame 
of  their  sumptuous  temple,  leave  us  no  particular  instructions 
in  writing,  no  not  so  much  as  which  way  to  lay  any  one  stone  ?^ 
Surely  such  kind  of  argumentation  doth  not  so  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  their  cause,  as  weaken  the  credit  of  their  judgment 
which  are  led  therewith. 

(3.)  And  whereas,  thirdly,  in  disproof  of  that  use  which 
episcopal  authority  hath  in  judgment  of  spiritual  causes,  they 
bring  forth  the  verdict  of  Cyprian,  who  saith,  "  That  equity  Cypr.  ub. 
requireth  every  man^s  cause  to  be  heard,  where  the  fault  hes9-c.'io.] 
was  charged  with  was  committed,  forasmuch  as  there  they 
may  have  both  accusers  and  witnesses  in  the  cause  ;^^  this  ar- 
gument grounding  itself  on  principles  no  less  true  in  civil  than 
in  ecclesiastical  causes,  unless  it  be  qualified  with  some  excep- 
tions or  limitations,  overtnmeth  the  highest  tribunal  seats  both 
in  Church  and  commonwealth ;  it  taketh  utterly  away  all  ap- 
peals ;  it  secretly  condemneih  even  the  blessed  Apostle  him- 
self, as  having  transgressed  the  law  of  equity,  by  his  appeal  Acts  xxv. 
from  the  court  of  Judea  unto  those  higher  which  were  in  Rome. 
The  generality  of  such  kind  of  axioms  deceiveth,  unless  it  be 
construed  with  such  cautions  as  the  matter  whereunto  they 
are  appliable  doth  require.  A  usual  and  ordinary  transporta- 
tion of  causes  out  of  Africa  into  Italy,  out  of  one  kingdom  into 
another,  as  discontented  persons  list,  which  was  the  thing 
which  Cyprian  disalloweth,  may  be  unequal  and  unmeet ;  and 
yet  not  therefore  a  thing  unnecessary  to  have  the  courts  erected 
in  higher  places,  and  judgment  committed  uuto  greater  persons, 
to  whom  the  meaner  may  bring  their  causes  either  by  way  of 
appeal  or  otherwise,  to  be  determined  according  to  the  order 
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booktii.  of  justice  ;  which  hath  been  always  observed  every  where  in 
— -^ — '—  civil  states,  and  is  no  less  requisite  also  for  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  God.     The  reasons  which  teach  it  to  be  expedient 
for  the  one,  will  shew  it  to  be  for  the  other  at  leastwise  not 
unnecessary.    Inequality  of  pastors  is  an  ordinance  both  divine 
and  profitable.     Their  exceptions  against  it,   in   these   two 
reasons,  we  have  shewed  to  be  altogether  causeless,  unreason- 
able, and  unjust. 
«nto*thi?      XIV.  The  next  thing  which  they  upbraid  us  with,  is  the 
^.iSare   difference  between  that  inequality  of  pastors  which  hath  been 
SiSSng  of  old,  and  which  now  is.     For  at  length  they  grant,  "  That 
Tttce^S^^'   *^®  superiority  of  bishops  and  of  archbishops  is  somewhat  an- 
JlJwer^*^  cient,  but  no  such  kind  of  superiority  as  ours  have.*"     By  the 
BUhops      ^^^^  of  0^1^  discipline  a  bishop  may  ordain  without  asking  the 
Mdttlt*'  people's  consent,  a  bishop  may  excommunicate  and  release 
ancient      alonc,  a  bishop  may  imprison,  a  bishop  may  bear  civil  office 
had,  more   1°  the  realm,  a  bishop  may  be  a  counsellor  of  state ;  those 
prMbyterl  things  aucicut  bishops  neither  did  nor  might  do.  Be  it  granted, 
that  ordinarily  neither  in  elections  nor  deprivations,  neither  in 
excommunicating  nor  in  releasing  the  excommunicate,  in  none 
of  the  weighty  affairs  of  government,  bishops  of  old  were  wont 
to  do  any  thing  without  consultation  with  their  clergy  and 
consent  of  the  people  under  them ;  be  it  granted,  that  the 
same  bishops  did  neither  touch  any  man  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, nor  meddle  with  secular  affairs  and  offices,  the  whole 
clergy  of  God  being  then  tied,  by  the  strict  and  severe  canons 
of  the  Church,  to  use  no  other  than  ghostly  power,  to  attend 
no  other  business  than  heavenly.  Tarquinius  was  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  deservedly  hated,  of  whose  unorderly  proceed- 
L£t.  lib.  i.   ings  the  history  speaketh  thus :  "  Hie  regum  primus  traditum 
a  prioribus  morem  de  omnibus  senatum  consulendi  solvit ;  do- 
mesticisconsiliisrempub.  administravit;  helium,  pacem,  fcedera 
societates,  per  seipsum,  cum  quibus  voluit,  injussu  populi  ac 
senatus,  fecit  diremitque.^'     Against  bishops  the  like  is  ob- 
jected, "  That  they  are  invaders  of  other  men''8  rights,  and  by 
intolerable  usurpation  take  upon  them  to  do  that  alone,  wherein 
ancient  laws  have  appointed  that  others,  not  they  only,  should 
bear  sway.'' 

Let  the  case  of  bishops  be  put,  not  in  such  sort  as  it  is,  but 
even  as  their  very  heaviest  adversaries  would  devise  it.     Sup- 
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pose  that  bishops  at  the  first  had  encroached  upon  the  Church;  book  yii. 
that  by  sleights  and  canning  practices  they  had  appropriated  — ''^' 
ecclesiastical,  as  Augustas  did  imperial  power ;  that  they  had 
taken  the  advantage  of  men^s  inclinable  affections,  which  did 
not  suffer  them  for  revenne^s  sake  to  be  suspected  of  ambition ; 
that  in  the  meanwhile  their  usurpation  had  gone  forward  by 
certain  easy  and  insensible  degrees ;  that  being  not  discerned 
in  the  growth,  when  it  was  thus  far  grown,  as  we  now  see  it 
hath  proceeded,  the  world  at  length  perceiving  there  was  just 
cause  of  complaint,  but  no  place  of  remedy  left,  had  assented 
unto  it  by  a  general  secret  agreement  to  bear  it  now  as  a 
helpless  evil :  all  this  supposed  for  certain  and  true ;  yet  surely 
a  thing  of  this  nature,  as  for  the  superior  to  do  that  alone 
nnto  which  of  right  the  consent  of  some  other  inferiors  should 
have  been  required  by  them ;  though  it  had  an  indirect  en- 
trance at  the  first,  must  needs,  through  continuance  of  so  many 
ages  as  this  hath  stood,  be  made  now  a  thing  more  natural  to 
the  Church,  than  that  it  should  be  oppressed  with  the  mention 
of  contrary  orders  worn  so  many  ages  since  quite  and  clean 
out  of  ure. 

But  with  bishops  the  case  is  otherwise :  for  in  doing  that  by 
themselves  which  others  together  with  them  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  they  do  not  any  thing  but  that  whereunto  they 
have  been  upon  just  occasions  authorized  by  orderly  means. 
All  things  natural  have  in  them  naturally,  more  or  less,  the 
power  of  providing  for  their  own  safety;  and  as  each  particular 
man  hath  this  power,  so  every  politic  society  of  men  must 
needs  have  the  same,  that  thereby  the  whole  may  provide  for 
the  good  of  all  parts  therein.  For  other  benefit  we  have  not 
any,  by  sorting  ourselves  into  politic  societies,  saving  only  that 
by  this  means  each  part  hath  that  relief  which  the  virtue  of 
the  whole  is  able  to  yield  it.  The  Church,  therefore,  being  a 
politic  society  or  body,  cannot  possibly  want  the  power  of 
providing  for  itself;  and  the  chiefest  part  of  that  power  con- 
sisteth  in  the  authority  of  making  laws.  Now,  forasmuch  as 
corporations  are  perpetual,  the  laws  of  the  ancienter  Church 
cannot  choose  but  bind  the  latter,  while  they  are  in  force. 
But  we  must  note  withal,  that  because  the  body  of  the  Church 
continneth  the  same,  it  hath  the  same  authority  still,  and  may 
abrogate  old  laws,  or  make  new,  as  need  shall  require.   Where- 
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Book  tii.  fore,  vainlj  are  the  ancient  canons  and  constitutions  objected 
— '• — ~  as  laws,  when  once  they  are  either  let  secretly  to  die  by  di»- 
usage,  or  are  openly  abrogated  by  contrary  laws. 

The  ancients  had  cause  to  do  no  otherwise  than  they  did ; 
and  yet  so  strictly  they  judged  not  themselves  in  conscience 
bound  to  observe  those  orders,  but  that  in  sundry  cases  they 
easily  dispensed  therewith,  which  I  suppose  they  would  never 
have  done,  had  they  esteemed  them  as  things  whereunto  ever- 
lasting, immutable,  and  undispensable  observation  did  belong. 
The  bishop  usually  promoted  none  which  were  not  first  al- 
lowed as  fit,  by  conference  had  with  the  rest  of  his  clergy 
and  with  the  people.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  case  of  Aure- 
lius,  St.  Cyprian  did  otherwise.  In  matters  of  deliberation 
and  counsel,  for  disposing  of  that  which  belongeth  generally 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  which  being  more  par- 
ticular, is  nevertheless  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  needeth 
the  force  of  many  judgments  conferred ;  in  such  things  the 
common  saying  must  necessarily  take  place,  ''  An  eye  cannot 
see  that  which  eyes  can.'^  As  for  clerical  ordinations,  there 
are  no  such  reasons  alleged  against  the  order  which  is,  but  that 
it  may  be  esteemed  as  good  in  every  respect  as  that  which 
hath  been,  and,  in  some  considerations,  better ;  at  leastwise 
(which  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose)  it  may  be  held  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  without  transgressing  any  law,  either  an- 
cient or  late,  divine  or  human,  which  we  ought  to  observe  and 
keep. 

The  form  of  making  ecclesiastical  offices  hath  sundry  parts, 
neither  are  they  all  of  equal  moment.  When,  deacons  having 
not  been  before  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Apostles  saw  it 
needful  to  have  such  ordained,  they  first  assemble  the  multi- 
tude, and  shew  them  how  needful  it  is  that  deacons  be  made : 
secondly,  they  name  unto  them  what  number  they  judge  con- 
venient, what  quality  the  men  must  be  of,  and  to  the  people 
they  commit  the  care  of  finding  such  out :  thirdly,  the  people 
hereunto  assenting,  make  their  choice  of  Stephen  and  the 
rest;  those  chosen  men  they  bring  and  present  before  the 
Apostles ;  howbeit,  all  this  doth  not  endue  them  with  any  ec- 
clesiastical power.  But  when  so  much  was  done,  the  Apostles 
finding  no  cause  to  take  exception,  did  with  prayer  and  im- 
position of  hands  make  them  deacons.     This  was  it  which 
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(?ave  them  their  beinpf ;  all  other  thinirs  besides  were  only  book  vii. 
preparations  nnto  this.  

Touching  the  form  of  making  presbyters,  although  it  be  not 
wholly  of  purpose  any  where  set  down  in  the  Apostles^  writ- 
ings, yet  sundry  speeches  there  are  which  insinuate  the  chiefest 
things  that  belong  unto  that  action :  as,  when  Paul  and  Bar-  Acta  xir. 
nabas  are  said  to  have  fasted,  prayed,  and  made  presbyters : 
when  Timothy  is  willed  to  '^  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,^  i  Tim.  t. 
for  fear  of  participating  with  other  men^s  sins.    For  this  cause 
the  order  of  the  primitive  Church  was,  between  choice  and  or- 
dination, to  have  some  space  for  such  probation  and  trial  as 
the  Apostle  doth  mention  in  deacons,  saying,  '^  Let  them  first  i  Tim.  iu. 
be  proved,  and  then  minister,  if  so  be  they  be  found  blameless.'^ 

Alexander  Severus  beholding  in  his  time  how  careful  the  Lamprid. 
Church  of  Christ  was,  especially  for  this  point ;  how,  after  the  s" Te**c. 
choice  of  their  pastors,  they  used  to  publish  the  names  of  the  ^^' 
parties  chosen,  and  not  to  give  them  the  usual  act  of  approbation 
till  they  saw  whether  any  let  or  impediment  would  be  alleged ; 
he  gave  commandment,  that  the  like  should  also  be  done  in 
his  own  imperial  elections,  adding  this  as  a  reason  wherefore 
he  00  required,  namely,  ''  For  that  both  Christians  and  Jews 
being  so  wary  about  the  ordination  of  their  priests,  it  seemed 
very  unequal  for  him  not  to  be  in  like  sort  circumspect,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  government  of  provinces,  containing 
power  over  men''s  both  estates  and  lives.**^     This  the  canon 
itself  doth  provide  for,  requiring,  before  ordination,  scrutiny  : 
"  Let  them  diligently  be  examined  three  days  together  before  Dec.  quan- 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  Sabbath  let  them  be  presented  unto  s^f^tnr. 
the  bishop.^     And  even  this  in  effect  also  is  the  very  use  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at  all  solemn  ordaining  of  ministers ; 
and,  if  all  ordaining  were  solemn,  I  must  confess  it  were  much 
the  better. 

The  pretended  disorder  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that 
bishops  ordain  them  to  whose  election  the  people  give  no 
voices,  and  so  the  bishops  make  them  alone ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  give  ordination  without  popular  election  going  before, 
which  ancient  bishops  neither  did  nor  might  do.  Now  in  very 
truth,  if  the  multitude  have  hereunto  a  right,  which  right  can 
never  be  translated  from  them  for  any  cause,  then  is  there  no 
remedy  but  we  must  yield,  that  unto  the  lawful  making  of 
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Book  tii.  ministers  the  voice  of  the  people  is  required ;  and  that,  ac- 
-~--~-  cording  to  the  adverse  party's  assertion,  such  as  make  ministers 
dpi.  p.  M.  without  asking  the  people's  consent,  do  but  exercise  a  certain 
tyranny. 

At  the  first  erection  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  the 
people  (for  so  it  was  then  fittest)  determined  of  all  affairs : 
afterwards,  this  growing  troublesome,  their  senators  did  that 
for  them  which  themselves  before  had  done :  in  the  end,  all 
came  to  one  man's  hands ;  and  the  emperor  alone  was  instead 
of  many  senators. 

In  these  things,  the  experience  of  time  may  breed  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  change  from  that  which  hath  been 
before  received  ;  neither  do  latter  things  always  violently 
exclude  former ;  but  the  one  growing  less  convenient  than  it 
hath  been,  giveth  place  to  that  which  is  now  become  more. 
That  which  was  fit  for  the  people  themselves  to  do  at  the  first, 
might  afterwards  be  more  convenient  for  them  to  do  by  some 
other :  which  other  is  not  hereby  proved  a  tyrant,  because  he 
alone  doth  that  which  a  multitude  were  wont  to  do,  unless  by 
violence  he  take  that  authority  upon  him,  against  the  order 
of  law,  and  without  any  public  appointment ;  as  with  us,  if 
any  did,  it  should  (I  suppose)  not  long  be  safe  for  him  so  to 
do. 

This  answer  (I  hope)  will  seem  to  be  so  much  the  more 
reasonable,  in  that  themselves,  who  stand  against  us,  have 
furnished  us  therewith.  For  whereas  against  the  making  of 
ministers  by  bishops  alone,  their  use  hath  been  to  object,  what 
sway  the  people  did  bear  when  Stephen  and  the  rest  were  or- 
dained deacons ;  they  begin  to  espy  how  their  own  platform 
swerveth  not  a  little  from  that  example  wherewith  they 
control  the  practices  of  others.  For  touching  the  form  of  the 
people's  concurrence  in  that  action,  they  observe  it  not ;  no, 
they  plainly  profess,  that  they  are  not  in  this  point  bound  to 
be  followers  of  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  ordained  whom 
the  people  had  first  chosen.  They  hold,  that  their  eccle- 
siastical senate  ought  both  to  choose,  and  also  to  ordain.  Do 
not  themselves  then  take  away  that  which  the  Apostles  gave 
the  people,  namely,  the  privilege  of  choosing  ecclesiastical 
officers !  They  do.  But  behold  in  what  sort  they  answer  it. 
Ecd.  DiB-        "  By  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  of  the  Acts  (say  they)  it 
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doth  appear,  that  the  people  had  the  chiefest  power  of  choos-  book  yii. 

ing.     Howbeit  that,  as  unto  me  it  seemeth,  was  done  upon 

special  canse  which  doth  not  so  much  concern  us,  neither 
ought  it  to  be  drawn  unto  the  ordinary  and  perpetual  form  of 
goveming  the  Church.  For,  as  in  estabUshing  commonweals, 
not  only  if  thej  be  popular,  but  even  being  such  as  are  or- 
dered by  the  power  of  a  few  the  chiefest,  or  as  by  the  sole 
authority  of  one,  till  the  same  be  established,  the  whole  sway 
is  in  the  people's  hands,  who  voluntarily  appoint  those  ma- 
gistrates by  whose  authority  they  may  be  governed ;  so  that 
afterward  not  the  multitude  itself,  but  those  magistrates  which 
are  chosen  by  the  multitude,  have  the  ordering  of  public 
afiairs:  after  the  self-same  manner  it  fared  in  establishing 
also  the  Church :  when  there  was  not  as  yet  any  placed  over 
the  people,  all  authority  was  in  them  all;  but  when  they  all 
had  chosen  certain  to  whom  the  regiment  of  the  Church  was 
committed,  this  power  is  not  now  any  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  multitude,  but  wholly  in  theirs  who  are  appointed 
guides  of  the  Church.  Besides,  in  the  choice  of  deacons,  there 
was  also  another  special  cause  wherefore  the  whole  Church  at 
that  time  should  choose  them.  For  inasmuch  as  the  Grecians 
murmured  against  the  Hebrews,  and  complained  that  in  the 
daily  distribution  which  was  made  for  relief  of  the  poor,  they 
were  not  indifferently  respected,  nor  such  regard  had  of  their 
widows  as  was  meet;  this  made  it  necessary  that  they  all 
should  have  to  deal  in  the  choice  of  those  unto  whom  that . 
care  was  afterwards  to  be  cx>mmitted,  to  the  end  that  all 
occasion  of  jealousies  and  complaints  might  be  removed. 
Wherefore,  that  which  was  done  by  the  people  for  certain 
causes,  before  the  Church  was  fully  settled,  may  not  be  drawn 
out  and  applied  unto  a  constant  and  perpetual  form  of  order- 
ing the  Church.'^ 

Let  them  cast  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  into 
the  same  scales  where  they  weigh  their  own,  let  them  give  us 
the  same  measure  which  here  they  take,  and  our  strifes  shall 
soon  be  brought  to  a  quiet  end.  When  they  urge  the 
Apostles  as  precedents ;  when  they  condemn  us  of  tyranny, 
because  we  do  not  in  making  ministers  the  same  which  the 
Apostles  did ;  when  they  plead,  "That  with  us  one  alone  doth 
ordain,  and  that  our  ordinations  are  without   the   people's 
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bookvii.  knowledge,  contrary  to  the  example  which  the  blessed  Apo- 

'—  sties  gava^'*  we  do  not  request  at  their  hands  allowance  as 

much  as  of  one  word  we  speak  in  our  own  defence,  if  that 
which  we  speak  be  of  our  own ;  but  that  which  themselves 
speak,  they  must  be  content  to  listen  unto.  To  exempt  them- 
selves from  being  over-far  pressed  with  the  Apostles^  example, 
they  can  answer,  '^  That  which  was  done  by  the  people  once 
upon  special  causes,  when  the  Church  was  not  yet  established, 
is  not  to  be  made  a  rule  for  the  constant  and  contiuual  or- 
dering of  the  Church/^  In  defence  of  their  own  election, 
although  they  do  not  therein  depend  on  the  people  so  much 
as  the  Apostles  in  the  choice  of  deacons,  they  think  it  a  very 
sufficient  apology,  that  there  were  special  considerations  why 
deacons  at  that  time  should  be  chosen  by  the  whole  Church, 
but  not  so  now.  In  excuse  of  dissimilitudes  between  their 
own  and  the  Apostles^  discipline,  they  are  contented  to  use 
this  answer,  ^'  That  many  things  were  done  in  the  Apostles^ 
times,  before  the  settling  of  the  Church,  which  afterwards  the 
Church  was  not  tied  to  observe.''^  For  countenance  of  their 
own  proceedings,  wherein  their  governors  do  more  than  the 
Apostles,  and  their  people  less  than  under  the  Apostles  the 
first  churches  are  found  to  have  done  at  the  making  of  eccle- 
siastical officers,  they  deem  it  a  marvellous  reasonable  kind  of 
pleading  to  say,  ^^  That  even  as  in  commonweals,  when  the 
multitude  have  once  chosen  many  or  one  to  rule  over  them, 
the  right  which  was  at  the  first  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
is  now  derived  unto  those  many,  or  that  one  which  is  so 
chosen ;  and  that  this  being  done,  it  is  not  the  whole  multi- 
tude, to  whom  the  administration  of  such  public  afiairs  any 
longer  appertaineth,  but  that  which  they  did,  their  rulers  may 
now  do  lawfully  without  them :  after  the  self-same  manner  it 
standeth  with  the  Church  also.^ 

How  easy  and  plain  might  we  make  our  defence,  how  clear 
and  allowable  even  unto  them,  if  we  could  but  obtain  of  them 
to  admit  the  same  things  consonant  unto  equity  in  our  mouths, 
which  they  require  to  be  so  taken  from  their  own !  If  that 
which  is  truth,  being  uttered  in  maintenance  of  Scotland  and 
Geneva,  do  not  cease  to  be  truth  when  the  Church  of  England 
once  allegeth  it,  this  great  crime  of  tyranny,  wherewith  we  are 
charged,  hath  a  plain  and  an  easy  defence. 
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^*  Yea,  but  we  do  not  at  all  ask  the  peopIe^s  approbation,  Boot 
which  they  do,  whereby  they  shew  themselves  more  indifferent  — '" 
and  more  free  from  taking  away  the  people's  right.^  Indeed, 
when  their  lay-elders  have  chosen  whom  they  think  good, 
and  the  people'^s  consent  thereunto  is  asked,  and  if  they  give 
their  approbation,  the  thing  standeth  warranted  for  sound 
and  good.  But  if  not,  is  the  former  choice  overthrown !  No, 
but  the  people  are  to  yield  to  reason;  and  if  they  which 
have  made  the  choice,  do  so  like  the  people'^s  reason,  as  to 
reverse  their  own  deed  at  the  hearing  of  it,  then  a  new  elec- 
tion to  be  made ;  otherwise  the  former  to  stand,  notwith-  Ecde 
standing  the  people^s  negative  and  dislike.  What  is  this  else  p.  4l 
but  to  deal  with  the  people,  as  those  nurses  do  with  infants, 
whose  mouths  they  besmear  with  the  backside  of  the  spoon, 
as  though  they  had  fed  them,  when  they  themselves  do 
devour  the  food  ?  They  cry  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  that  all 
men''s  consent  should  be  had  unto  that  which  concerns  all ; 
they  make  the  people  believe  we  wrong  them,  and  deprive 
Ihem  of  their  right  in  making  ministers,  whereas  with  us  the 
people  have  commonly  far  more  sway  and  force  than  with 
them.  For  inasmuch  as  there  are  but  two  main  things  ob- 
served in  every  ecclesiastical  function,  power  to  exercise  the 
doty  itself,  and  some  charge  of  people  whereon  to  exercise  the 
same ;  the  former  of  these  is  reeeived  at  the  hands  of  the 
whole  visible  catholic  Church.  For  it  is  not  any  one  particular 
multitude  that  can  give  power,  the  force  whereof  may  reach 
far  and  wide  indefinitely,  as  the  power  of  order  doth,  which 
whoso  hath  once  received,  there  is  no  action  which  bclongeth 
thereunto  but  he  may  exercise  effectually  the  same  in  any  part 
of  the  world  without  iterated  ordination.  They  whom  the  whole 
Church  hath  from  the  beginning  used  as  her  agents  in  conferring 
this  power,  are  not  either  one  or  more  of  the  laity,  and  therefore 
it  hath  not  been  heard  of  that  ever  any  such  were  allowed  to 
ordain  ministers:  only  persons  ecclesiastical,  and  they,  in  place 
of  calling,  superiors  both  nnto  deacons  and  unto  presbyters ; 
only  such  persons  ecclesiastical  have  been  authorized  to  ordain 
both,  and  give  them  the  power  of  order,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church.  Such  were  the  Apostles,  such  was  Timothy,  such 
was  Titus,  such  are  bishops.  Not  that  there  is  between  these 
no  difference,  but  that  they  all  agree  in  pre-eminence  of  place 
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Book  VII.  above  both   presbyters  and   deacons,  whom  they  otherwise 

— '■ — '—  might  not  ordain." 

Now  whereas  hereupon  some  do  infer,  that  no  ordination 
can  stand  but  only  such  as  is  made  by  bishops,  which  have 
had  their  ordination  likewise  by  other  bishops  before  them, 
till  we  come  to  the  very  Apostles  of  Christ  themselves; 
in  which  respect  it  was  demanded  of  Beza  at  Poissie,  **  By 
what  authority  he  could  administer  the  holy  sacraments,  being 
not  thereunto  ordained  by  any  other  than  Calvin,  or  by  such 
as  to  whom  the  power  of  ordination  did  not  belong,  according 
to  the  ancient  order  and  customs  of  the  Church ;  sith  Calvin 
and  they  who  joined  with  him  in  that  action  were  no  bishops f* 

Ai>oi.  con.   and  Athanasius  maintaineth  the  fact  of  Macarius  a  presbyter, 

12.  Bqi  '  which  overthrew  the  holy  table  whereat  one  Ischyras  would 
have  ministered  the  blessed  sacrament,  having  not  been  conse- 
crated thereunto  by  laying  on  of  some  bishop'*s  hands,^  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  as  also  Epiphanius  inveigheth 
sharply  against  divers  for  doing  the  like,  when  they  had  not 
episcopal  ordination — to  this  we  answer,  that  there  may  be 
sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination 
made  without  a  bishop.  The  whole  Church  visible  being  the 
true  original  subject  of  all  power,  it  hath  not  ordinarily  allowed 
any  other  than  bishops  alone  to  ordain  :  howbeit,  as  the  ordi- 
nary course  is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  be  observed,  so  it 
may  be  in  some  cases  not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from 
the  ordinary  ways.  Men  may  be  extraordinarily,  yet  allow- 
ably, two  ways  admitted  unto  spiritual  functions  in  the  Church. 
One  is,  when  God  himself  doth  of  himself  raise  up  any,  whose 
labour  he  useth  without  requiring  that  men  should  authorize 
them  ;  but  then  he  doth  ratify  their  calling  by  manifest  signs 
and  tokens  himself  from  heaven :  and  thus  even  such  as  be- 
lieved not  our  Saviour^s  teaching,  did  yet  acknowledge  him  a 

John  iii.  a.  lawful  teacher  sent  from  God :  "  Thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  otherwise  none  could  do  those  things  which  thou  doest."" 
Luther  did  but  reasonably,  therefore,  in  declaring  that  the 
senate  of  Melheuse  should  do  well  to  ask  of  Muncer,  from 
whence  he  received  power  to  teach!  who  it  was  that  had 

*  **  Neque  enlm  £m  erat  nut  licebat,  ut  inferior  ordinaret  majorem.**  Comment,  q. 
AmbroB.  tribuuntur,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  [§.  7.] 
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called  him!  and  if  his  answer  were,  that  God  had  ffiven  him  bookvh. 
his  charge,  then  to  require  at  his  hands  some  evident  sign  ~~ 

thereof  for  men^s  satisfaction  :  because  so  Grod  is  wont,  when 
he  himself  is  the  author  of  any  extraordinary  calling.  Another 
extraordinary  kind  of  vocation  is,  when  the  exigence  of  neces- 
sity doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual  ways  of  the  Church, 
which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep :  where  the  Church 
must  needs  have  some  ordained,  and  neither  hath,  nor  can 
have  possibly,  a  bishop  to  ordain ;  in  case  of  such  necessity, 
the  ordinary  institution  of  God  hath  given  oftentimes,  and 
may  give,  place.  And  therefore  we  are  not,  simply  without 
exception,  to  urge  a  lineal  descent  of  power  from  the  Apostles 
by  continued  succession  of  bishops  in  every  effectual  ordina> 
tion.  These  cases  of  inevitable  necessity  excepted,  none  may 
ordain  but  only  bishops :  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands  it 
is,  that  the  Church  giveth  power  of  order  both  unto  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

Now,  when  that  power  so  received  is  once  to  have  any  cer- 
tain subject  whereon  it  may  work,  and  whereunto  it  is  to  be 
tied,  here  cometh  in  the  peopIe^s  consent,  and  not  before.  The 
power  of  order  I  may  lawfully  receive,  without  asking  leave 
of  any  multitude ;  but  that  power  I  cannot  exercise  upon  any 
one  certain  people  utterly  against  their  wills ;  neither  is  there 
in  the  Church  of  England  any  man,  by  order  of  law,  possessed 
with  pastoral  charge  over  any  parish,  but  the  people  in  effect 
do  choose  him  thereunto.  For  albeit  they  choose  not  by 
giving  every  man  personally  his  particular  voice,  yet  can  they 
not  say,  that  they  have  their  pastors  violently  obtruded  upon 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  ancient  and  original  interest  therein 
hath  been  by  orderly  means  derived  into  the  patron  who 
chooseth  for  them.  And  if  any  man  be  desirous  to  know  how 
patrons  came  to  have  such  interest,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
at  the  first  erection  of  churches,  it  seemed  but  reasonable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world  to  pass  that  right  to 
them  and  their  successors,  on  whose  soil  and  at  whose  charge 
the  same  were  founded.  This  all  men  gladly  and  willingly 
did,  both  in  honour  of  so  great  piety,  and  for  encouragement 
of  many  others  unto  the  like,  who  peradveuture  else  would 
have  been  as  slow  to  erect  churches,  or  to  endow  them,  as  we 
are  forward  both  to  spoil  them,  and  to  pull  them  down. 
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Book  VII.  It  IB  no  true  assertion,  therefore,  in  such  sort  as  the  pre- 
— ' — '—  tended  reformers  mean  it,  "  That  all  ministers  of  God's  word 
ought  to  be  made  by  consent  of  many,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
people's  suffrages ;  that  ancient  bishops  neither  did  or  might 
ordain  otherwise ;  and  that  oars  do  herein  usurp  a  fieir  greater 
power  than  was,  or  then  lawfully  could  have  been,  granted 
unto  bishops  which  were  of  old."' 

Furthermore,  as  touching  spiritual  jurisdiction,  our  bishops, 

they  say,  do  that  which  of  all  things  is  most  intolerable,  and 

which  the  ancient  never  did;  ^^Our  bishops  excommunicate 

and  release  alone,  whereas  the  censures  of  the  Church  neither 

ought,  nor  were  wont  to  be  administered  otherwise  than  by 

consent  of  many.'"    Their  meaning  here,  when  they  speak  of 

many,  is  not  as  before  it  was.  When  they  hold  that  ministers 

should  be  made  with  consent  of  many,  they  understand  by 

many,  the  multitude,  or  common  people ;  but  in  requiring  that 

many  should  evermore  join  with  the  bishop  in  the  admiaistra^ 

tion  of  church-censures,  they  mean  by  many,  a  few  lay-elders 

Condi.       chosen  out  of  the  rest  of  the  people  to  that  purpose.     This, 

IT.  C.23.'     they  say,  is  ratified  by  ancient  councils,  by  ancient  bishops 

Ed?Vo/i4l'  this  was  practised.   And  the  reason  hereof,  as  Beza  supposeth, 

i6J]  1.  ii.     was,  "  Because  if  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  censures  did  belong 

53.]  unto  any  one,  there  would  this  great  inconvenience  follow; 

ecclesiastical  regiment  should  be  changed  into  mere  tyranny, 

or  else  into  a  civil  royalty:  therefore  no  one,  either  bishop. or 

presbyter,  should  or  can  alone  exercise  that  power,  but  with 

his  ecclesiastical  consistory  he  ought  to  do  it,  as  may  appear 

by  the  old  discijJine.'' 

And  is  it  possible,  that  one  so  grave  and  judicious  should 
think  it  in  earnest  tyranny  for  a  bishop  to  excommunicate, 
whom  law  and  order  hath  authorized  so  to  do!  or  be  per- 
suaded, that  ecclesiastical  regiment  degenerateth  into  civil  re- 
gality, when  one  is  allowed  to  do  that  which  hath  been  at  any 
time  the  deed  of  more !  Surely,  for  meaner  witted  men  than 
the  world  accounteth  Mr.  Beza  do  easily  perceive,  that  tyranny 
is  power  violently  exercised  against  order,  against  law ;  and 
that  the  difference  of  these  two  regiments  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  consisteth  in  the  matter  about  which  the  actions  of  each 
are  conversant ;  and  not  in  this,  that  civil  royalty  admitteth 
but  one,  ecclesiastical  government  requireth  many  supreme 
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correctors.  Which  allegation,  were  it  true,  would  prove  no  Book  tii. 
more  than  only,  that  some  certain  number  is  necessary  for  the  — '■ — '~ 
assistance  of  the  bishop :  but  that  a  number  of  such  as  they 
do  require  is  necessary,  how  doth  it  prove  t  Wherefore,  albeit 
bishops  should  now  do  the  very  same  which  the  ancients  did, 
using  the  college  of  presbyters  under  them  as  their  assistants 
when  they  administer  church-censures,  yet  should  they  still 
swerve  utterly  from  that  which  these  men  so  busily  labour  for, 
because  the  agents  whom  they  require  to  assist  in  those  cases 
are  a  sort  of  lay-elders,  such  as  no  ancient  bishop  ever  was  as- 
fflsted  with. 

Shall  these  fruitless  jars  and  janglings  never  cease !  shall  we 
never  see  end  of  them !  How  much  happier  were  the  world  if 
those  eager  taskmasters,  whose  eyes  are  so  curious  and  sharp 
in  discerning  what  should  be  done  by  many,  and  what  by  few, 
were  all  changed  into  painful  doers  of  that  which  every  good 
Christian  man  ought  either  only  or  chiefly  to  do,  and  to  be 
found  therein  doing  when  that  great  and  glorious  Judge  of  all 
men^s  both  deeds  and  words  shall  appear!  In  the  meanwhile, 
be  it  one  that  hath  this  charge,  or  be  they  many  that  be  his 
assistants,  let  there  be  careful  provision  that  justice  may  be 
administered,  and  in  this  shall  our  God  be  glorified  more  than 
by  such  contentious  disputes. 

XV.  Of  which  nature  that  also  is,  wherein  bishops  are,  over  conoeminff 
and  besides  all  this,  accused  "  to  have  much  more  excessive  powe/and 
power  than  the  ancient,  inasmuch  as  unto  their  ecclesiastical  whiciTw 
authority,  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the  better  repressing  of  such  hLwe^* 
as  contemn  ecclesiastical  censures,  hath  for  divers  ages  annexed 
civil.     The  crime  of  bishops  herein  is  divided  into  these  two 
several  branches — the  one,  that  in  causes  ecclesiastical  they 
strike  with  the  sword  of  secular  punishments ;  the  other,  that 
offices  are  granted  them,  by  virtue  whereof  they  meddle  with 
civil  affairs."" 

Touching  the  one,  it  reacheth  no  further  than  only  unto  re- 
straint of  liberty  by  imprisonment,  (which  yet  is  not  done  but 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  the  prince.)  A  thing  which  being  allowable  in  priests 
amongst  the  Jews,  must  needs  have  received  some  strange 
alteration  in  nature  since,  if  it  be  now  so  pernicious  and 
venomous  to  be  coupled  with  a  spiritual  vocation  in  any  man 
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Book  VII.  wbich  beareth  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Shemaiah  writing 

— -  to  the  college  of  priests  which  were  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  Ze- 

phaniah  the  principal  of  them,  told  them  they  were  appointed 

Jer.  xxu.  of  God,  "  that  they  might  be  officers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
for  every  man  which  raved,  and  did  make  himself  a  prophet," 
to  the  end  that  they  might,  by  the  force  of  this  their  authority, 
"  put  such  in  prison,  and  in  the  stocks."  His  malice  is  re- 
proved, for  that  he  provoketh  them  to  shew  their  power  against 
the  innocent.  But  surely^  when  any  man  justly  punishable  had 
been  brought  before  them,  it  could  be  no  unjust  thing  for  them 
even  in  such  sort  then  to  have  punished. 

As  for  offices,  by  virtue  whereof  bishops  have  to  deal  in  civil 
affairs,  we  must  consider  that  civil  affairs  are  of  divers  kinds ; 
and  as  they  be  not  all  fit  for  ecclesiastical  persons  to  meddle 
with,  so  neither  is  it  necessary,  nor  at  this  day  haply  conve- 
nient, that  from  meddling  with  any  such  thing  at  all  they  all 
should  without  exception  be  secluded.  I  will  therefore  set 
down  some  few  causes,  wherein  it  cannot  but  clearly  appear 
unto  reasonable  men  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  may 
be  lawfully  united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

First,  therefore,  in  case  a  Christian  society  be  planted 
amongst  their  professed  enemies,  or  by  toleration  to  live  under 
some  certain  state  whereinto  they  are  not  incorporated,  whom 
shall  we  judge  the  meetest  man  to  have  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining of  such  mere  civil  controversies  as  are  every  day 
wont  to  grow  between  man  and  man  \  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  Apostle  giveth  them  this  direc- 

1  Cor.  Ti.  tion,  '^  Dare  any  of  you,  having  business  against  another,  be 
judged  by  the  unjust,  and  not  under  saints!  Do  ye  not  know 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world !  If  the  world  then  shall 
be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  mat- 
ters ?  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  the  angels  ?  how  much 
more  things  that  appertain  to  this  life !  If  then  ye  have  judg- 
ment of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  up  them  which  are 
least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  I  speak  it  to  your  shame ;  is  it 
so,  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  amongst  you  I  no,  not  one  that 
can  judge  between  his  brethren,  but  a  brother  goeth  to  law 
with  a  brother,  and  that  under  the  infidels  ?  Now  therefore 
there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another ;  why  rather  suffer  ye  not  wrong,  why  rather 
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sustain  ye  not  harm?"    In  which  speech  there  are  these  de-  Bookvii. 

1  ^  ,  .    .       .  ,  Ch.  xr. 

grees:  better  to  suffer  and  to  put  up  mjunes,  than  to  contend;  

better  to  end  contention  by  arbitrement,  than  by  judgment ; 
better  by  judgment  before  the  wisest  of  their  own,  than  before 
the  simpler ;  better  before  the  simplest  of  their  own,  than  the 
wisest  of  them  without :  so  that  if  judgment  of  secular  affairs  vide  Bar- 
should  be  committed  unto  wise  men,  unto  men  of  chiefest  ere-  Mn.A^. 
dit  and  account  amongst  them,  when  the  pastors  of  their  souls  c."io. 
are  such,  who  more  fit  to  be  also  their  judges  for  the  ending  of 
strifes!  The  wisest  in  things  divine  may  also  be  in  things 
human  the  most  skilful.  At  leastwise  they  are  by  likelihood 
commonly  more  able  to  know  right  from  wrong,  than  the  com- 
mon unlettered  sort.  And  what  St.  Augustine  did  hereby 
gather,  his  own  words  do  sufficiently  shew.  "  I  call  God  to  Aug.  d« 
witness  upon  my  soul,  (saith  he,)  that  according  to  the  order  iima 
which  is  kept  in  well-ordered  monasteries,  I  could  wish  to  ^' 
have  every  day  my  hours  of  labouring  with  my  hands,  my 
hours  of  reading  and  of  praying,  rather  than  to  endure  these 
most  tumultuous  perplexities  of  other  men^s  causes,  which  I 
am  forced  to  bear  while  I  travel  in  secular  businesses,  either 
by  judging  to  discuss  them,  or  to  cut  them  off  by  entreaty: 
unto  which  toils  that  Apostle,  who  himself  sustained  them  not, 
for  any  thing  we  read,  hath  notwithstanding  tied  us  not  of  his 
own  accord,  but  being  thereunto  directed  by  that  Spirit  which 
speaks  in  him.  His  own  apostleship,  which  drew  him  to  travel 
up  and  down,  suffered  him  not  to  be  any  where  settled  to  this 
purpose;  wherefore  the  wise,  faithftil,  and  holy  men  which 
were  seated  here  and  there,  and  not  them  which  travelled  up 
and  down  to  preach,  he  made  examiners  of  such  businesses. 
Whereupon  of  him  it  is  nowhere  written,  that  he  had  leisure 
to  attend  these  things,  from  which  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves 
although  we  be  simple:  because  even  such  he  requireth,  if 
wise  men  cannot  be  had,  rather  than  that  the  affairs  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  brought  into  public  judgment.  Howbeit,  not 
without  comfort  in  our  Lord  are  these  travels  undertaken  by 
us,  for  the  hope'*s  sake  of  eternal  life,  to  the  end  that  with 
patience  we  may  reap  the  fruit."  So  far  is  St.  Augustine  from 
thinking  it  unlawful  for  pastors  in  such  sort  to  judge  civil 
causes,  that  he  plainly  collecteth  out  of  the  Apostle'^s  words  a 
necessity  to  undertake  that  duty ;  yea,  himself  he  comforteth 
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Book  vii.  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  reward,  in  lieu  of  travel  that  way 

Oh.  «r.  .      ,      *^  ' 
sastamed. 

Again,  even  where  whole  Christian  kingdoms  are,  how 
troublesome  were  it  for  universities,  and  other  great  collegiate 
societies,  erected  to  serve  as  nurseries  unto  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  every  thing  which  civilly  doth  concern  them  were  to 
be  carried  from  their  own  peculiar  governors,  because  for  the 
most  part  they  are  (as  fittest  it  is  they  should  be)  persons  of 
ecclesiastical  calling!  It  was  by  the  wisdom  of  our  famous 
predecessors  foreseen  how  unfit  this  would  be,  and  hereupon 
provided  by  grant  of  special  charters,  that  it  might  be  as  now 
it  is  in  the  universities;  where  their  vice-chancellors,  being 
for  the  most  part  professors  of  divinity,  are  nevertheless  civil 
judges  over  them  in  the  most  of  their  ordinary  causes. 

And  to  go  yet  some  degrees  further,  a  thing  impossible  it  is 
not,  neither  altogether  unusual  for  some  who  are  of  royal  blood 
to  be  consecrated  unto  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  to 
be  the  nurses  of  God^s  Church,  not  only  as  the  Prophet  did 
foretell,  but  also  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  was.  Now  in  case 
the  crown  should  by  this  means  descend  unto  such  persons, 
perhaps  when  they  are  the  very  last,  or  perhaps  the  very  best, 
of  their  race,  so  that  a  greater  benefit  they  are  not  able  to  be- 
stow upon  a  kingdom,  than  by  accepting  their  right  therein ; 
shall  the  sanctity  of  their  order  deprive  them  of  that  honour 
whereunto  they  have  right  by  blood !  or  shall  it  be  a  bar  to 
shut  out  the  public  good  that  may  grow  by  their  virtuous  re- 
giment ?  If  not,  then  must  they  cast  off  the  office  which  they 
received  by  divine  imposition  of  hands ;  or,  if  they  carry  a  more 
religious  opinion  concerning  that  heavenly  function,  it  foUoweth, 
that  being  invested  as  well  with  the  one  as  the  other,  they  re- 
main God's  lawful  anointed  both  ways.  With  men  of  skill 
and  mature  judgment  there  is  of  this  so  little  doubt,  that  con- 
cerning such  as  at  this  day  are  under  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 
Colen,  and  Trevers,  being  both  archbishops  and  princes  of  the 
empire ;  yea,  such  as  live  within  the  pope^s  own  civil  terri- 
tories, there  is  no  cause  why  any  should  deny  to  yield  them 
civil  obedience  in  any  thing  which  they  command,  not  repug- 
nant to  Christian  piety;  yea,  even  that  civilly,  for  such  as  are 
under  them,  not  to  obey  them,  were  but  the  part  of  seditious 
persons:  howbeit,  for  persons  ecclesiastical  thus  to  exercise 
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civil  domiDion  of  their  own,  is  more  than  when  they  only  bmkVII. 
sustain  some  public  office,  or  deal  in  some  business  civil,  being  — — — - 
thereunto  even  by  supreme  authority  required. 

As  nature  doth  not  any  thing  in  vain,  so  neither  grace. 
Wherefore,  if  it  please  God  to  bless  some  principal  attendants 
on  bis  own  sanctuary,  and  to  endue  them  with  extraordinary 
parts  of  excellency,  some  in  one  kind,  some  in  another,  surely 
a  great  derogation  it  were  to  the  very  honour  of  him  who  be- 
stowed so  precious  graces,  except  they  on  whom  he  hath  be- 
stowed them  should  accordingly  be  employed,  that  the  fruit  of 
those  heavenly  gifts  might  extend  itself  unto  the  body  of  the 
commonwealth  wherein  they  live ;  which  being  of  purpose  in- 
stituted (for  so  all  commonwealths  are)  to  the  end  that  all 
might  enjoy  whatsoever  good  it  pleaseth  the  Almighty  to  endue 
each  one  with,  must  needs  suiTer  loss,  when  it  hath  not  the 
gain  which  eminent  civil  ability  in  ecclesiastical  persons  is  now 
and  then  found  apt  to  aiford.  Shall  we  then  discommend  the 
people  of  Milan  for  using  Ambrose  their  bishop  as  an  ambas- 
sador about  their  public  and  politic  affairs ;  the  Jews  for  elect- 
ing their  priests  sometimes  to  be  leaders  in  war ;  David  for 
making  the  high-priest  his  chiefest  counsellor  of  state ;  finally, 
all  Christian  kings  and  princes  which  have  appointed  unto  like 
services  bishops  or  other  of  the  clergy  under  them  I  No,  they 
have  done  in  this  respect  that  which  most  sincere  and  religious 
wisdom  alloweth. 

Neither  is  it  allowable  only,  when  either  a  kind  of  necessity 
doth  cast  civil  offices  upon  them,  or  when  they  are  thereunto 
preferred  in  regard  of  some  extraordinary  fitness ;  but  further 
also,  when  there  are  even  of  right  annexed  unto  some  of  their 
places  or  of  course  imposed  upon  certain  of  their  persons, 
functions  of  dignity  and  account  in  the  commonwealth ;  al- 
beit no  other  consideration  be  had  therein  save  this,  that  their 
credit  and  countenance  may  by  such  means  be  augmented.  A 
thing,  if  ever  to  be  respected,  surely  most  of  all  now,  when 
God  himself  is  for  his  own  sake  generally  nowhere  honoured, 
religion  almost  nowhere,  nowhere  religiously  adored,  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word  and  sacraments  of  Christ  a  very  cause  of 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  both  of  high  and  low,  where  it  hath  not 
somewhat  besides  itself  to  be  countenanced  with.  For  unto 
this  very  pass  are  things  come,  that  the  glory  of  God  js  con- 
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Book  VII.  Strained  even  to  stand  upon  borrowed  credit,  which  yet  were 
— '■ — '-  somewhat  the  more  tolerable,  if  there  were  not  that  dissuade 
to  lend  it  him.  No  practice  so  vile,  but  pretended  holiness 
is  made  sometimes  a  cloak  to  hide  it. 

The  French  king,  Philip  Valois,  in  his  time  made  an  ordi- 
nance, that  all  prelates  and  bishops  should  be  clean  excluded 
from  parliaments,  where  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were 
handled ;  pretending  that  a  king,  with  good  conscience,  can- 
not draw  pastors,  having  cure  of  souls,  from  so  weighty  a 
business,  to  trouble  their  heads  with  consultations  of  state. 
But  irreligious  intents  are  not  able  to  hide  themselves,  no,  not 
when  holiness  is  made  their  cloak.  This  is  plain  and  simple 
truth,  that  the  counsels  of  wicked  men  hate  always  the  pre- 
sence of  them  whose  virtue,  though  it  should  not  be  able  to 
prevail  against  their  purposes,  would  notwithstanding  be  unto 
their  minds  a  secret  corrosive :  and  therefore,  till  either  by  one 
shift  or  another  they  can  bring  all  things  to  their  own  hands 
alone,  they  are  not  secure. 

Ordinances  holier  and  better  there  stand  as  yet  in  force  by 
the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  works  of  his  providence, 
amongst  us.  Let  not  envy  so  far  prevail,  as  to  make  us  ac- 
count that  a  blemish,  which,  if  there  be  in  us  any  spark  of 
sound  judgment,  or  of  religious  conscience,  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  chiefest  ornaments  unto 
this  land :  by  the  ancient  laws  whereof,  the  clergy  being  held 
for  the  chief  of  those  three  estates,  which  together  make  up 
the  entire  body  of  this  commonwealth,  under  one  supreme 
head  and  governor,  it  hath  all  this  time  ever  borne  a  sway  pro- 
portionable in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  land ;  wise  and  vir- 
tuous kings  condescending  most  willingly  thereunto,  even  of 
reverence  to  the  Most  High ;  with  the  flower  of  whose  sancti- 
fied inheritance,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  divine  presence,  un- 
less their  chiefest  civil  assemblies  were  so  far  forth  beautified 
as  might  be,  without  any  notable  impediment  unto  their 
heavenly  functions,  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves  as 
having  shewed  towards  Grod  an  affection  most  dutiful. 

Thus,  first,  in  defect  of  other  civil  magistrates ;  secondly, 
for  the  ease  and  quietness  of  scholastical  societies ;  thirdly,  by 
way  of  political  necessity ;  fourthly,  in  regard  of  quality,  care, 
and  extraordinancy ;  fifthly,  for  countenance  unto  the  ministry; 
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and,  lastly,  even  of  devotion  and  reverence  towards  CU)d  him-  booe  vii. 
self:  there  may  be  admitted,  at  leastwise  in  some  particulars,  — ^- — ^ 
well  and  lawfully  enough,  a  conjunction  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical power,  except  there  be  some  such  law  or  reason  to 
the  contrary,  as  may  prove  it  to  be  a  thing  simply  in  itself 
naught. 

Against  it  many  things  are  objected,  as,  first,  "That  the 
matters  which  are  noted  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  have  be- 
longed unto  the  ordinary  office  of  any  ministers  of  God''s  holy 
word  and  sacraments,  are  these  which  follow,  with  such  like, 
and  no  other ;  namely,  the  watch  of  the  sanctuary,  the  business 
of  God,  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  oversight  of 
the  house  of  God,  watching  over  his  flock,  prophecy,  prayer, 
dispensations  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  charge  and  care  of 
men^s  souls.  If  a  man  would  shew  what  the  offices  and  duties 
of  a  chirurgeon  or  physician  are,  I  suppose  it  were  not  his  part, 
so  much  as  to  mention  any  thing  belonging  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  in  case  either  should  be  also  a  soldier,  or  a  merchant,  or 
a  housekeeper,  or  a  magistrate :  because  the  functions  of  these 
are  diiferent  from  those  of  the  former,  albeit  one  and  the 
same  man  may  haply  be  both.  The  case  is  like,  when  the 
Scripture  teacheth  what  duties  are  required  in  an  ecclesiastical 
minister;  in  describing  of  whose  office,  to  teach  any  other 
thing  than  such  as  properly  and  directly  toucheth  his  office 
that  way,  were  impertinent. 

Yea,  "  but  in  the  Old  Testament  the  two  powers  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  were  distinguished,  not  only  in  nature,  but  also 
in  person ;  the  one  committed  unto  Moses,  and  the  magistrates 
joined  with  him;  the  other  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Jehoshaphat 
in  his  reformation  doth  not  only  distinguish  causes  ecclesi- 
astical from  civil,  and  erecteth  divers  courts  for  them,  but  ap- 
pointeth  also  divers  judges.**^  With  the  Jews  these  two  powers 
were  not  so  distinguished,  but  that  sometimes  they  might  and 
did  concur  in  one  and  the  same  person.  Was  not  Eli  both 
priest  and  judge  ?  after  their  retuni  from  captivity,  Ezra  a 
priest,  and  the  same  their  chief  governor  even  in  civil  affairs 
also !  These  men  which  urge  the  necessity  of  making  always  a 
personal  distinction  of  these  two  powers,  as  if  by  Jehoshaphafs 
example  the  same  person  ought  not  to  deal  in  both  causes, 
yet  are  not  scrupulous  to  make  men  of  civil  place  and  calling 
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spmtual  consistories. 

If  it  be  against  the  Jewish  precedents  for  us  to  give  ciril 
power  unto  such  as  have  ecclesiastical;  is  it  not  as  much 
against  the  same  for  them  to  give  ecclesiastical  power  unto 
such  as  have  civil!  They  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  their 
position  is  only  against  conjunction  of  ecclesiastical  power  of 
order,  and  the  power  of  ciril  jurisdiction  in  one  person.  But 
this  answer  will  not  stand  with  their  proofs,  which  make  no 
less  against  the  power  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
one  person ;  for  of  these  two  powers  Jehoshaphafs  example  is : 
besides,  the  contrary  example  of  Eli  and  of  Ezra,  by  us  alleged, 
do  plainly  shew,  that  among  the  Jews  even  the  power  of  order 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction  were  sometimes  lawfully 
united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

Pressed  further  we  are  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour^s  ex- 
ample, who  ^'  denieth  his  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  and 
therefore,  as  not  standing  with  his  calling,  refused  to  be  made 
a  king,  to  give  sentence  in  a  criminal  cause  of  adultery,  and  in 
a  civil  of  dividing  an  inheritance.'" 

The  Jews  imagining  that  their  Messiah  should  be  a  potent 
monarch  upon  earth,  no  marvel,  though  when  they  did  other- 
wise wonder  at  Chrises  greatness,  they  sought  forthwith  to 
have  him  invested  with  that  kind  of  dignity,  to  the  end  he 
might  presently  begin  to  reign.  Others  of  the  Jews,  which 
likewise  had  the  same  imagination  of  the  Messiah,  and  did 
somewhat  incline  to  think  that  peradventure  this  might  be  he, 
thought  good  to  try  whether  he  would  take  upon  him  that 
which  he  might  do,  being  a  king,  such  as  they  supposed  their 
true  Messiah  should  be.  But  Christ  refused  to  be  a  king  over 
them,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  as 
they  did  falsely  conceive ;  and  to  intermeddle  in  those  acts  of 
civil  judgment  he  refused  also,  because  he  had  no  such  jurisdic- 
tion in  that  commonwealth,  being,  in  regard  of  his  civil  person, 
a  man  of  mean  and  low  calling.  As  for  repugnancy  between 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  or  any  inconvenience  that  these 
two  powers  should  be  united,  it  doth  not  appear  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  resistance  either  to  reign  or  else  to  judge, 
a  Tim.  ii.  4.  What  say  we  then  to  the  blessed  Apostles,  who  teach,  "That 
soldiers  entangle  not  themselves  with  the  businesses  of  this 
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life,  bnt  leave  them,  to  the  end  they  may  please  him  who  bath  booc  vii. 
chosen  them  to  serve ;  and  that  so  the  good  soldiers  of  Christ  — '■ — ~ 
ought  to  do.^ 

The  Apostles  which  taught  this,  did  never  take  upon  them 
any  place  or  office  of  civil  power.  No,  they  gave  over  the 
ecclesiastical  care  of  the  poor,  that  they  might  wholly  attend 
upon  the  word  and  prayer.  St.  Paul  indeed  doth  exhort 
Timothy  after  this  manner,  ^^  Suffer  thou  evil  as  a  noble 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ :  no  man  warring  is  entangled  with 
the  affairs  of  life,  because  he  must  ser^e  such  as  have  pressed 
him  unto  warfare.*"  The  sense  and  meaning  whereof  is  plain* 
that  soldiers  may  not  be  nice  and  tender,  that  they  must  be 
able  to  endure  hardness,  that  no  man  betaking  himself  unto 
wars  continueth  entangled  with  such  kind  of  businesses  as 
tend  only  unto  the  ease  and  quiet  felicity  of  this  life ;  but  if 
the  service  of  him  who  hath  taken  them  under  his  banner 
require  the  hazard,  yea,  the  loss  of  their  lives,  to  please  him 
they  must  be  content  and  willing,  with  any  difficulty,  any 
peril,  be  it  never  so  much  against  the  natural  desire  which 
they  have  to  live  in  safety.  And  at  this  point  the  clergy  of 
Grod  must  always  stand ;  thus  it  behoveth  them  to  be  affected 
as  oft  as  their  Lord  and  Captain  leadeth  them  into  the  field, 
whatsoever  conflicts,  perils,  or  evils  they  are  to  endure. 
Which  duty  being  not  such,  but  that  therewith  the  civil  dig- 
nities, which  ecclesiastical  persons  amongst  us  do  enjoy,  may 
well  enough  stand ;  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy  is 
but  a  slender  allegation  against  them.  As  well  might  we 
gather  out  of  this  place,  that  men  having  children  or  wives 
are  not  fit  to  be  ministers,  (which  also  hath  been  collected, 
and  that  by  sundry  of  the  ancients;')  and  that  it  is  requisite 
the  clergy  be  utterly  forbidden  marriage.  For,  as  the  burden 
of  civil  regiment  doth  make  them  who  bear  it  the  less  able  to 
attend  their  ecclesiastical  charge ;  even  so  St.  Paul  doth  say, 
that  the  married  are  careful  for  the  world,  the  unmarried 
freer  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  God.  How- 
beit,  both  experience  hath  found  it  safer,  that  the  clergy 

*  '^Conyeiiit  hujannodi  eligi  et  ordinari  lacerdotea,  quibus  nee  liberi  sunt  nee  ne- 
potea.  Etenim  fieri  vix  potest,  ut  vacans  hujua  vitae  quotidianae  curia,  quaa  liberi 
creant  parentibus  maxime,  omne  stadium  omncmque  cogitationem  circa  divinam  litur- 
giam  et  res  ecclesiaaticas  consomat.**  Lib.  xlii.  sect.  1.  c.  de  Episc.  et  Cler. 
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Book  vji.  should  bear  the  cares  of  hoDest  marriage,  than  be  sabject  to 
— '—^—  the  incoDvenieaces  which  single  life,  imposed  upon  them,  would 
draw  after  it ;  and  as  many  as  are  of  sound  judgment  know  it 
to  be  far  better  for  this  present  age,  that  the  detriment  be 
borne  which  haply  may  grow  through  the  lessening  of  some  few 
men''s  spiritual  labours,  than  that  the  clergy  and  commonwealth 
should  lack  the  benefit  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  may 
reap  through  their  dealing  in  ciyil  affairs.  In  which  considera- 
tion, that  men  consecrated  unto  the  spiritual  service  of  God 
be  licensed  so  far  forth  to  meddle  with  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  world,  as  doth  s^em  for  some  special  good  cause  requisite, 
and  may  be  without  any  grievous  prejudice  unto  the  Church, 
surely,  there  is  not  in  the  Apostle's  words,  being  rightly 
understood,  any  let. 

That  no  Apostle  did  ever  bear  office,  may  it  not  be  a 
wonder,  considering  the  great  devotion  of  the  age  wherein 
they  lived,  and  the  zeal  of  Herod,  of  Nero  the  great 
commander  of  the  known  world,  and  of  other  kiugs  of  the 
earth  at  that  time,  to  advance  by  all  means  Christian  reli- 
gion !  Their  deriving  unto  others  that  smaller  charge  of  dis- 
tributing of  the  goods  which  were  laid  at  their  feet,  and  of 
making  provision  for  the  poor,  which  charge,  being  in  part 
civil,  themeelves  had  before  (as  I  suppose,  lawfully)  under- 
taken, and  their  following  of  that  which  was  weightier,  may 
serve  as  a  marvellous  good  example  for  the  dividing  of  one 
man's  office  into  divers  slips,  and  the  subordination  of  in- 
feriors to  discharge  some  part  of  the  same,  when  by  reason  of 
multitude  increasing  that  labour  waxeth  great  and  trouble- 
some, which  before  was  easy  and  light :  but  very  small  force 
it  hath  to  infer  a  perpetual  divorce  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  power  in  the  same  persons. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  in  this  case  is,  '^  That  sundry 
eminent  canons,  bearing  the  name  of  apostolical,  and  divers 
councils  likewise  there  are,  which  have  forbidden  the  clergy 
to  bear  any  secular  office ;  and  have  enjoined  them  to  attend 
altogether  upon  reading,  preaching,  and  prayer:  whereupon 
the  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have  shewed  great  dislikes  that 
these  two  powers  should  be  united  in  one  person."" 

For  a  full  and  final  answer  whereunto,  I  would  first  de- 
mand, whether  the  commixtion  and  separation  of  these  two 
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powers  be  a  matter  of  mere  positive  law,  or  else  a  thing  book  vii. 
simply  with  or  agaiDst  the  law  immutable  of  God  and  nature!  — '-^^^ 
That  which  is  simply  against  this  latter  law  can  at  no  time  be 
allowable  in  any  person,  more  than  adultery,  blasphemy, 
sacrilege,  and  the  like.  But  conjunction  of  power  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  what  law  is  there  which  hath  not  at  some  time  or 
other  allowed  as  a  thing  convenient  and  meet !  In  the  law  of 
Grod  we  have  examples  sundry,  whereby  it  doth  most  mani- 
festly appear,  how  of  him  the  same  hath  oflentime  been  ap- 
proved. No  kingdom  or  nation  in  the  world,  but  hath  been 
thereunto  accustomed  without  inconvenience  and  hurt.  In 
the  prime  of  the  world,  kings  and  civil  rulers  were  priests  for 
the  most  part  all.  The  Romans*  note  it  as  a  thing  beneficial 
in  their  own  commonwealth,  and  even  to  them**  apparently 
forcible  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Jews^  regiment  under 
Moses  and  Samuel.  I  deny  not,  but  sometime  there  may  be, 
and  hath  been  perhaps,  just  cause  to  ordain  otherwise. 
Wherefore  we  are  not  to  urge  those  things  which  heretofore 
have  been  either  ordered  or  done,  as  thereby  to  prejudice 
those  orders,  which,  upon  contrary  occasion,  and  the  exigence 
of  the  present  time,  by  like  authority  have  been  established. 
For  what  is  there  which  doth  let,  but  that  from  contrary  oc- 
casions contrary  laws  may  grow,  and  each  be  reasoned  and 
disputed  for  by  such  as  are  subject  thereunto,  during  the  time 
they  are  in  force ;  and  yet  neither  so  opposite  to  other,  but 
that  both  may  laudably  continue,  as  long  as  the  ages  which 
keep  them  do  see  no  necessary  cause  which  may  draw  them 
unto  alteration  I    Wherefore  in  these  things,  canons,  constitu- 

«  **  Cam  multa  diTinitus,  pontificee,  a  majoribos  nostriB  inTenta  atque  institata  sonty 
tam  nihil  prseclarias^  quam  quod  vos  eosdem  et  religionibus  deorum  immortaJimn,  et 
samms  reipob.  prsesse  Toluenmt.**     Cic.  pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontiff,  [c.  1.] 

^  **  Honor  tacerdotii  firmamentum  potenti»  assamebator.**  Tacit.  Hiat  lib^  v.  [c. 
8.  fin.]  He  tbeweth  the  reason  wherefore  their  rulen  were  also  priesta.  The  joining 
of  these  two  powers,  as  now^  so  then  likewise^  profitable  for  the  public  state,  but  in 
respect  clean  opposite  and  contrary.  For  whereas  then  divine  things  being  more  es- 
teemed, were  used  as  helps  for  the  countenance  of  secular  power ;  the  case  in  these 
latter  ages  is  turned  upside  down,  earth  hath  now  brought  heaven  under  foot,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  world,  hath  of  the  two  the  greater  credit.  Priesthood  was  then  a 
strengthening  to  kings,  which  now  is  forced  to  take  strength  and  credit  from  £Eur  meaner 
degrees  of  civil  authority.  **  Hie  mos  apud  Judsos  fiiit,  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotes 
haberent,  quorum  justitia  religioni  permixta  incredibile  quantum  evaluere.**  Just.  Hist, 
lib.  xxxvi  [c  2.]  Lib.  xlii.  sect  22.  c.  de  Episc 
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Book  VII.  tions,  and  laws,  which  have  been  at  one  time  meet,  do  not 
— ■ — '-  prove  that  the  Church  shoald  always  be  bound  to  follow  them. 
Ecclesiastical  persons  were  by  ancient  order  forbidden  to  be 
executors  of  any  man'*s  testament,  or  to.  undertake  the  wardship 
of  children.  Bishops,  by  the  imperial  law,  are  forbidden  to 
bequeath  by  testament,  or  otherwise  to  alienate,  any  thing- 
grown  unto  them  after  they  were  made  bishops.  Is  there  no 
remedy  but  that  these,  or  the  like  orders,  must  therefore  every 
where  still  be  observed ! 

The  reason  is  not  always  evident,  why  former  orders  have 
been  repealed  and  other  established  in  their  room.     Herein 
therefore  we  must  remember  the  axiom  used  in  the  civil  laws, 
^That  the  prince  is  always  presumed  to  do  that  with  reason, 
which  is  not  against  reason  being  done,  although  no  reason  of 
his  deed  be  expressed.''     Which  being  in  every  respect  as 
true  of  the  Church,  and  her  divine  authority  in  making  laws, 
it  should  be  some  bridle  unto  those  malapert  and  proud  spirits^ 
whose  wits  not  conceiving  the  reason  of  laws  that  are  esta- 
blished, they  adore  their  own  private  fancy  as  the  supreme 
law  of  all,  and  accordingly  take  upon  them  to  judge  that 
whereby  they  should  be  judged.     But  why  labour  we  thus  in 
vain !  For  even  to  change  that  which  now  is,  and  to  establish 
instead  thereof  that  which  themselves  would  acknowledge 
the  very  self-same  which  hath  been,  to  what  purpose  were  it, 
T.  c.  ub.  1.  sith  they  protest,  ^^  That  they  utterly  condemn  as  well  that 
which  hath  been,  as  that  which  is ;  as  well  the  ancient,  as 
the  present  superiority,  authority,  and  power  of  ecclesiastical 
persons.'^ 
Theirgru-        XVI.  Now  where  they  lastly  allege,  "That  the  law  of 
wh^!^     our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  in  all 
*TO?eSat*  ^S®®»   condemn   all  ruling   superiority  of  ministers  over  mi- 
God^*Md'  °*^*^™ •'  *^®y  *^®  *^  *'^*Si  ^s  in  the  rest,  more  bold  to  affirm, 
Sjn^of"    *^^°  ^^^^  *^  prove,  the  things  which  they  bring  for  support 
^e  best  in  of  their  Weak  and  feeble  cause.     "The  bearing  of  dominion 
SSlh?**"    ^^  *'^®  exercising  of  authority,  (they  say,)  is  that  wherein  the 
pSriSritTof  ®^^^^  magistrate  is  severed  from  the  ecclesiastical  officer,  ac- 
ter%vi?"*  cording  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  'Kings  of 
another,     nations  bear  rule  over  them,  but  it  shall  not  be  so  with  you :' 
therefore  bearing  of  dominion  doth  not  agree  to  one  minister 
over  another."" 
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This  place  hath  beeD,  and  still  is,  although  falsely,  yet  with  book  vii. 
far  greater  show  of  likelihood  and  truth,  brought  forth  by  the  — ' — - 
Anabaptists,  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to 
have  no  civil  magistrates,  but  to  be  ordered  only  by  Christ. 
Wherefore  they  urge  the  opposition  between  heathens  and 
them  unto  whom  our  Saviour  speaketh.     For  sith  the  Apo-  t.  c.  ub.  l 
sties  were  opposite  to  heathens,  not  in  that  they  were  Apostles,  ^  **" 
but  in  that  they  were  Christians,  the  Anabaptists^  inference 
is,  *^  That  Christ  doth  here  give  a  law,  to  be  for  ever  observed 
by  all  true  Christian  men,  between  whom  and  heathens  there 
must  be  always  this  difference,  that  whereas  heathens  have 
kings  and  princes  to  rule.  Christians  ought  not  in  this  thing 
to  be  like  unto  them.^^     Wherein  their  construction  hath  the 
more   show,  because  that  which  Christ  doth   speak  to  his 
Apostles  is  not  found  always  agreeable  unto  them  as  Apostles, 
or  as  pastors  of  men'^s  souls,  but  oftentimes  it  toucheth  them 
in  generality,  as  they  are  Christians;    so  that  Christianity 
being  common  unto  them  with  all  believers,  such  speeches 
must  be  so  taken  that  they  may  be  applied  unto  all,  and  not 
only  unto  them. 

They  which  consent  with  us,  in  rejecting  such  collections  as 
the  Anabaptist  maketh  with  more  probability,  must  give  us 
leave  to  reject  such  as  themselves  have  made  with  less ;  for 
a  great  deal  less  likely  it  is,  that  our  Lord  should  here  establish 
an  everlasting  difference,  not  between  his  Church  and  pagans, 
but  between  the  pastors  of  his  Church  and  civil  governors. 
For  if  herein  they  must  always  differ,  that  the  one  may  not 
bear  rule,  the  other  may;  how  did  the  Apostles  themselves 
observe  this  difference,  the  exercise  of  whose  authority,  both 
in  commanding  and  in  controlling  others,  the  Scripture  hath 
made  so  manifest  that  no  gloss  can  overshadow  it !  Again,  it 
being,  as  they  would  have  it,  our  Saviour  s  purpose  to  with- 
hold his  Apostles,  and  in  them  all  other  pastors,  from  bearing 
rule,  why  should  kingly  dominion  be  mentioned,  which  occa- 
sions men  to  gather,  that  not  all  dominion  and  rule,  but  this 
one  only  form,  was  prohibited,  and  that  authority  was  per- 
mitted them,  so  it  were  not  regaH  Furthermore,  in  case  it 
had  been  his  purpose  to  withhold  pastors  altogether  from 
bearing  rule,  why  should  kings  of  nations  be  mentioned,  as  if 
they  were  not  forbidden  to  exercise,  no,  not  regal  dominion 

y2 
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Book  tii.  itself,  but  odIv  snch  regal  dominion  as   heathen  kings   do 

Ch.  xYi.  .       « 

exercise  ? 

The  very  truth  is^  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did  aim  at  a  far 
other  mark  than  these  men  seem  to  observe.  The  end  of  his 
speech  was  to  reform  their  particular  mispersuasion  to  whom 
he  spake :  and  their  mispersuasion  was,  that  which  was  also 
the  common  fancy  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  their  Lord 
being  the  Messias  of  the  world,  should  restore  unto  Israel  that 
kingdom,  whereof  the  Romans  had  as  then  bereaved  them ; 
they  imagined  that  he  should  not  only  deliver  the  state  of 
Israel,  but  himself  reign  as  king  in  the  throne  of  David  with 
all  secular  pomp  and  dignity ;  that  he  should  subdue  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  make  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  an  universal  mo- 
narchy. Seeing  therefore  they  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  him, 
being  now  in  so  mean  condition,  they  did  not  think  but  that 
together  with  him  they  also  should  rise  in  state ;  that  they 
should  be  the  first  and  the  most  advanced  by  him. 

Of  this  conceit  it  came,  that  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  sued  for  her  children's  preferment ;  of  this  conceit  it 
grew,  that  the  Apostles  began  to  question  amongst  themselves 
which  of  them  should  be  greatest ;  and  in  controlment  of  this 
conceit  it  was,  that  our  Lord  so  plainly  told  them,  that  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  vain.  The  kings  of  nations  have 
indeed  their  large  and  ample  dominions,  they  reign  far  and 
wide,  and  their  servants  they  advance  unto  honour  in  the 
world ;  they  bestow  upon  them  large  and  ample  secular  pre- 
ferments, in  which  respect  they  are  also  termed  many  of  them 
benefactors,  because  of  the  liberal  hand  which  they  use  in  re- 
warding such  as  have  done  them  service:  but  was  it  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  God  that  the  Messias,  the 
king  of  Israel,  should  be  like  unto  these  kings,  and  his  retinue 
grow  in  such  sort  as  theirs  ?  ''  Wherefore  ye  are  not  to  look 
for  at  my  hands  such  preferment  as  kings  of  nations  are  wont 
to  bestow  upon  their  attendants,  '  With  you  not  so."*  Your 
reward  in  heaven  shall  be  most  ample,  on  earth  your  chiefest 
honour  must  be  to  suffer  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake ; 
submission,  humility,  and  meekness  are  things  fitter  for  you  to 
inure  your  minds  withal,  than  these  aspiring  cogitations ;  if 
any  amongst  you  be  greater  than  other,  let  him  shew  himself 
greatest  in  being  lowliest,  let  him  be  above  them  in  being 
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under  them,  even  as  a  senrant  for  their  good.     These  are  af-  Book  vii. 
feetions  which  you  must  put  on ;  as  for  degrees  of  prefenoisnt  — '' — '" 
and  honour  in  this  world,  if  ye  expect  any  such  thing  at  my 
hands  ye  deceive  yourselves,  for  in  the  world  your  portion  is 
rather  the  clear  contrary.^ 

Wherefore  they  who  allege  this  place  against  episcopal  au- 
thority abuse  it,  they  many  ways  deprave  and  wrest  it,  cleaa 
from  the  true  understanding  wherein  our  Saviour  himself  did 
utter  it. 

For,  first,  whereas  he  by  way  of  mere  negation  had  said, 
"  With  you  it  shall  not  be  so,''  foretelling  them  only  that  it 
ahould  not  so  come  to  pass  as  they  vainly  surmised;  these 
men  take  his  words  in  a  plain  nature  of  a  prohibition,  as  if 
Christ  had  thereby  forbidden  all  inequality  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Secondly,  whereas  he  did  but  cut  off  their  idle  hope 
of  secular  advancements ;  all  standing  superiority  amongst 
persons  ecclesiastical  these  men  would  rase  off  with  the  edge 
of  his  speech.  Thirdly,  whereas  he  in  abating  their  hope  even 
of  secular  advancements  spake  but  only  with  relation  unto 
himself,  informing  them  that  he  would  be  no  such  munificent 
Lord  unto  them  in  their  temporal  dignity  and  honour,  as 
they  did  erroneously  suppose;  so  that  any  Apostle  might 
afterwards  have  grown  by  means  of  others  to  be  even  emperors 
of  Rome  for  any  thing  in  those  words  to  the  contrary :  these 
men,  removing  quite  and  clean  the  hedge  of  all  such  restraints, 
enlarge  so  iar  the  bounds  of  his  meaning,  as  if  his  very  precise 
intent  and  purpose  had  been  not  to  reform  the  error  of  his 
Apostles  conceived  as  touching  him,  and  to  teach  what  him- 
self would  not  be  towards  them ;  but  to  prescribe  a  special 
law  both  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  a  law  deter- 
mining what  they  should  not  be  in  relation  of  one  to  another, 
a  law  forbidding  that  any  such  title  should  be  given  to  any 
minister  as  might  import  or  argue  in  him  a  superiority  over 
other  ministers. 

Being  thus  defeated  of  that  succour  which  they  thought  ^-c.  lib.  i. 
their  cause  might  have  had  out  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  they  try  their  adventure  in  seeking  what  aid  man's 
testimony  will  yield  them:  "C3rprian  objecteth  it  to  Floren-  *Pjr*J 
tine  as  a  proud  thing,  that  by  believing  evil  report,  and  mis-  ^-  ^  **^ 
judging  of  Cyprian,  he  made  himself  bishop  of  a  bishop,  and 
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Boos  vii.  judge  over  him  whom  Ood  had  for  the  time  appointed  to  be 
— '■ — -  judge."  "The  endeavour  of  godly  men  to  strike  at  these  insolent 
names  may  appear  in  the  council  of  Carthage :  where  it  was  de- 
creed, that  the  bishop  of  the  chief  see  should  not  be  entitled  the 
exarch  of  priests,  or  the  highest  priest,  or  any  other  thing  of  like 
sense,  but  only  the  bishop  of  the  chiefest  see;*  whereby  are  shut 
out  the  name  of  archbishop,  and  all  other  such  haughty  titles.*^ 
In  these  allegations  it  fareth  as  in  broken  reports  snatched  out 
of  the  author'^s  mouth,  and  broached  before  they  be  half  either 
told  on  the  one  part,  or  on  the  other  understood.  The  matter 
which  Cyprian  complaineth  of  in  Florentinus  was  thus :  Nova- 
tus  misliking  the  easiness  of  Cyprian  to  admit  men  into  the 
fellowship  of  believers  after  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
bold  and  constant  confession  of  Christian  faith,  took  thereby 
occasion  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church;  and  bein^ 
united  with  certain  excommunicate  persons,  they  joined  their 
wits  together,  and  drew  out  against  Cyprian,  their  lawful  bi- 
shop, sundry  grievous  accusations ;  the  crimes  such,  as  being 
true,  had  made  him  incapable  of  that  office  whereof  he  was 
six  years  as  then  possessed ;  they  went  to  Rome,  and  to  other 
places,  accusing  him  every  where  as  guilty  of  those  faults  of 
which  themselves  had  lewdly  condemned  him,  pretending  that 
twenty-five  African  bishops  (a  thing  most  false)  had  heard 
and  examined  his  cause  in  a  solemn  assembly,  and  that  they 
all  had  given  their  sentence  against  him,  holding  his  election 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church  void.  The  same  factious  and 
seditious  persons  coming  also  unto  Florentinus,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  man  imprisoned  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  yet  a  favourer  of  the  error  of  Novatus,  their  malicious  ac- 
cusations he  over-willingly  hearkened  unto,  gave  them  credit, 
concurred  with  them,  and  unto  Cyprian,  in  fine,  wrote  his 
letters  against  Cyprian:  which  letters  he  justly  taketh  in 
marvellous  evil  part,  and  therefore  severely  controUeth  his  so 
great  presumption  in  making  himself  a  judge  of  a  judge,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  bishop'^s  bishop,  to  receive  accusations  against 
Sp.60.c3. him,  as  one  that  had  been  his  ordinary.  "What  height  of 
pride  is  this,  (saith  Cyprian,)  what  arrogancy  of  spirit,  what  a 

^piiy'Up4a  ^  rounnArpoKov  ri  Tort,  dAA&  fidyor  hrlffKCfwow  r^f  irpArifS  teoBUpof, 
Can.  39. 
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puffing  up  of  mind,  to  call  guides  and  priests  to  be  examined  book  vii. 
and  sifted  before  him  !    So  that,  unless  we  shall  be  cleared  in  — '-^^^^ 


your  court,  and  absolved  by  your  sentence,  behold  for  these 
six  years^  space  neither  shall  the  brotherhood  have  had  a  bi- 
shop, nor  the  people  a  guide,  nor  the  flock  a  shepherd,  nor  the 
Church  a  governor,  nor  Christ  a  prelate,  nor  God  a  priest.*" 
This  is  the  pride  which  Cyprian  condemneth  in  Florentinus, 
and  not  the  title  or  name  of  archbishop ;  about  which  matter 
there  was  not  at  that  time  so  much  as  the  dream  of  any  con- 
troversy at  all  between  them.  A  silly  collection  it  is,  that 
because  Cyprian  reproveth  Florentinus  for  lightness  of  belief 
and  presumptuous  rashness  of  judgment,  therefore  he  held  the 
title  of  archbishop  to  be  a  vain  and  proud  name. 

Archbishops  were  chief  amongst  bishops,  yet  archbishops 
had  not  over  bishops  that  full  authority  which  every  bishop 
had  over  his  own  particular  clergy.  Bishops  were  not  subject 
unto  their  archbishops  as  an  ordinary,  by  whom  at  all  times 
they  were  to  be  judged,  according  to  the  manner  of  inferior 
pastors,  within  the  compass  of  each  diocess.  A  bishop  might 
suspend,  excommunicate,  depose,  such  as  were  of  his  own 
clergy,  without  any  other  bishop'^s  assistance ;  not  so  an  arch- 
bishop the  bishops  that  were  in  his  own  province,  above  whom 
divers  prerogatives  were  given  him,  howbeit  no  such  authority 
and  power  as  alone  to  be  judge  over  them.  For  as  a  bishop 
could  not  be  ordained,  so  neither  might  he  be  judged  by  any 
one  only  bishop,  albeit  that  bishop  were  his  metropolitan. 
Wherefore  Cyprian,  concerning  the  liberty  and  freedom 
which  every  bishop  had,  spake  in  the  council  of  Carthage, 
whereat  fourscore  and  seven  bishops  were  present,  saying,  "  It  Conca. 
resteth  that  every  of  us  declare  what  we  think  of  this  matter,  Heer.ba^ 
neither  judging  nor  severing  from  the  nght  of  communion  any  [Conc.  t.  i. 
that  shall  think  otherwise:  for  of  us  there  is  not  any  which  i94.ed/ 
maketh  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  with  tyrannical  fear 
constraineth  his  colleagues  nnto  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
inasmuch  as  every  bishop,  according  to  the  reach  of  his  liberty 
and  power,  hath  his  own  free  judgment,  and  can  have  no 
more  another  his  judge,  than  himself  to  be  judge  to  another.*" 
Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  among  the  African  bishops  none 
did  use  such  authority  over  any  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  did 
afterwards  claim  over  all,  forcing  upon  them  opinions  by  main 
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Book  Yii.  and  absolute  power.  Wherefore,  unto  the  bishop  of  Rome 
— - — '-  the  same  Cyprian  also  writeth  concerning  his  opinion  about 
MaifvS?'  baptism:  "These  things  we  present  unto  your  conscience, 
^*  ^'^  most  dear  brother,  as  well  for  common  hononr^s  sake,  as  of 
single  and  sincere  love,  trusting  that  as  you  are  truly  yourself 
religious  and  faithfal,  so  those  things  which  agree  with  re- 
ligion and  faith  will  be  acceptable  unto  you:  howbeit  we 
know,  that  what  some  have  over-drunk  in,  they  will  not  let 
go,  neither  easily  change  their  mind,  but  with  care  of  preserv- 
ing whole  amongst  their  brethren  the  bond  of  peace  and  con- 
cord, retaining  still  to  themselves  certain  their  own  opinions 
wherewith  they  have  been  inured;  wherein  we  neither  use 
force,  nor  prescribe  a  law  unto  any,  knowing  that  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  every  ruler  hath  his  own  voluntary 
free  judgment,  and  of  that  which  he  doth  shall  render  unto 
the  Lord  himself  an  account.*" 

As  for  the  council  of  Carthage,  doth  not  the  very  first  canon 
thereof  establish  with  most  effectual  terms  all  things  which 
were  before  agreed  on  in  the  council  of  Nice !  and  that  the 
council  of  Nice  did  ratify  the  pre-eminence  of  metropolitan 
bishops,  who  is  ignorant!*  The  name  of  an  archbishop  im- 
porteth  only  a  bishop  having  chiefty  of  certain  prerogatives 
above  his  brethren  of  the  same  order.  Which  thing,  since  the 
council  of  Nice  doth  allow,  it  cannot  be  that  the  other  of 
Carthage  should  condemn  it,  inasmuch  as  this  doth  yield  unto 
that  a  Christian  unrestrained  approbation. 

The  thing  provided  for  by  the  synod  of  Carthage  can  be  no 
other,  therefore,  than  only  that  the  chiefest  metropolitan, 
where  many  archbishops  were  within  any  greater  province, 
should  not  be  termed  by  those  names,  as  to  import  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  belonging  in  such  degree  and  man- 
ner unto  him  over  the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  as 
did  belong  unto  every  bishop  over  other  pastors  under  him. 
But  much  more  absurd  it  is  to  affirm,  that  both  Cyprian  and 
the  council  of  Carthage  condemn  even  such  superiority  also  of 
bishops  themselves  over  pastors  their  inferiors,  as  the  words  of 
T.  c.  lib.  i.  Ignatius  imply,  in  terming  the  bishop  "  a  prince  of  priests."** 
Bishops  to  be  termed  arch-priests,  in  regard  of  their  superiority 

[Cone,  t  i.  par.  L  p.  572.     Can.  xiii] 
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oyer  priests,  is  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  a  thing  book  yii. 
so  nsnal  and  fiimiliar,  as  almost  no  one  thing  more.  At  the  — '• — '- 
council  of  Nice,  saith  Theodoret,  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
arch-priests  were  present.*  Were  it  the  meaning  of  the  tM>onciI 
of  Carthage,  that  the  title  of  chief-priests  and  such  like  ought 
not  in  any  sort  at  all  to  be  given  unto  anj  Christian  bishop, 
what  excuse  should  we  make  for  so  many  ancient  both  Fathers, 
and  synods  of  Fathers,  as  have  generally  applied  the  title  of 
arch-priest  unto  every  bishop^s  office  % 

High  time  I  think  it  is,  to  give  over  the  obstinate  defence 

of  this  most  miserable  forsaken  cause ;  in  the  favour  whereof 

neither  Grod,  nor  amongst  so  many  wise  and  virtuous  men  as 

antiquity  hath  brought  forth,  any  one  can  be  found  to  have 

hitherto  directly  spoken.    Irksome  confusion  must  of  necessity 

be  the  end  whereanto  all  such  vain  and  ungrounded  confidence 

doth  bring,  as  hath  nothing  to  bear  it  out  but  only  an  excessive 

measure  of  bold  and  peremptory  words,  holpen  by  the  start  of 

a  little  time,  before  they  came  to  be  examined.     In  the  writ^ 

ings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  there  is  not  any  thing  with  more 

aerious  asseveration  inculcated,  than  that  it  is   Ood  which 

inaketh  bishops,  that  their  authority  hath  divine  allowance, 

that  the  bishop  is  the  priest  of  God,  that  he  is  judge  in  Christ^s 

stead,  that,  according  to  Gk>d^s  own  law,  the  whole  Christian 

fraternity  standeth  bound  to  obey  him.     Of  this  there  was 

not  in  the  Christian  world  of  old  any  doubt  or  controversy 

made ;  it  was  a  thing  universally  every  where  agreed  upon. 

What  should  move  men  to  judge  that  now  so  unlawful  and 

naught,  which  then  was  so  reverently  esteemed  ?    Surely  no 

other  cause  but  this :  men  were  in  those  times  meek,  lowly, 

tractable,  willing  to  live  in  dutiful  awe  and  subjection  unto 

the  pastors  of  their  souls,  now,  we  imagine  ourselves  so  able 

every  man  to  teach  and  direct  all  others,  that  none  of  us  can 

brook  it  to  have  superiors,  and,  for  a  mask  to  hide  our  pride, 

we  pretend  falsely  the  law  of  Christ,  as  if  we  did  seek  the 

execution  of  his  will,  when  in  truth  we  labour  for  the  mere 

satisfaction  of  our  own  against  his. 

■  TheocL  Hist  EcdeB.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  *Kffx^tpus,  Hieronymiu  contxa  Locifer.  [§.  9.] 
nlatem  eccle«i»  pendere  didt  a  snmrni  sacerdotis  dignitate,  id  est,  EpiBCopi.  Iden. 
eft  in  HieTonymo  nmmraa  Baoeidos  quod  hcf^  hptbs  in  Carthaginensi  Concilio.  Vide 
C  oittnei,  38.  dnt  Item  C.  Pontifioea,  12.  q.  3.  Item  C.  de  hii,  de  conieq.  dist.  5. 
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Book y II.      XVII.  The  ohiefest  cause  of  disdain  and  mnrmur  against 
Th  Mcond  ^*s^^PS  ^^  ^^®  Church  of  England  is,  that  evil-affected  eye 
BMiicioua    wherewith  the  world  looked  upon  them  since  the  time  that 
th^^su''  of  i^i'^li?^^^^  profaneness,  beholding  the  due  and  just  advance- 
2j^^     ments  of  God'^s  clergy,  hath  under  pretence  of  enmity  unto  am- 
2f*tSS?'     t>*ion  and  pride  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  contumely  of  old 
honour.      offered  unto  Aaron  in  the  like  quarrel  may  seem  very  moderate 
and  quiet  dealing,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  fury  of  our  own 
times.    The  ground  and  original  of  both  their  proceedings  one 
and  the  same ;  in  declaration  of  their  grievances  they  differ 
sot;    the  complaints  as  well  of  the  one  as  the  other  are, 
Nnnb.  xti.  «  Wherefore  lift  ye  up  yourselves  thus  far  above  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord !    It  is  too  much  which  you  take  upon  you ; 
too  much  power,  and  too  much  honour.*"  Wherefore,  as  we  have 
shewed  that  there  is  not  in  their  power  any  thing  unjust  or 
unlawful,  so  it  resteth  that  in  their  honour  also  the  like  be 
done.     The  labour  we  take  unto  this  purpose  is  by  so  much 
the  harder,  in  that  we  are  forced  to  wrestle  with  the  stream 
of  obstinate  affection,  mightily  carried  by  a  wilful  prejudice, 
the  dominion  whereof  is  so  powerful  over  them  in  whom  it 
reigneth,  that  it  giveth  them  no  leave,  no  not  so  much  as 
patiently  to  hearken  unto  any  speech  which  doth  not  profess 
to  feed  them  in  this  their  bitter  humour.     Notwithstanding, 
forasmuch  as  I  am  persuaded  that  against  God  they  will  not 
strive,  if  they  perceive  once  that  in  truth  it  is  he  against  whom 
they  open  their  mouthy,  my  hope  is  their  own  confession  will 
be  at  the  length,  ^'  Behold,  we  have  done  exceeding  foolishly; 
it  was  the  Lord,  and  we  knew  it  not ;  him  in  his  ministers 
we  have  despised,  we  have  in  their  honour  impugned  his.^ 
But  the  alteration  of  men's  hearts  must  be  his  good  and  gra- 
cious work,  whose  most  omnipotent  power  framed  them. 

Wherefore,  to  come  to  our  present  purpose,  honour  is  no- 
where due,  saving  only  unto  such  as  have  in  them  that  whereby 
they  are  found,  or  at  the  least  presumed,  voluntarily  beneficial 
unto  them  of  whom  they  are  honoured.  Wheresoever  nature 
seeth  the  countenance  of  a  man,  it  still  presumeth  that  there 
is  in  him  a  mind  willing  to  do  good,  if  need  require,  inasmuch 
as  by  nature  so  it  should  be  ;  for  which  cause  men  unto  men 
do  honour,  even  for  very  humanity^s  sake :  and  unto  whom 
we  deny  all  honour,  we  seem  plainly  to  take  from  them  all 
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opinion  of  hnman  dignity,  to  make  no  account  or  reckoning  of  book  yii. 

them,  to  think  them  so  utterly  without  virtue,  as  if  no  good 

thing  in  the  world  could  be  looked  for  at  their  hands.    Seeing 

therefore  it  seemeth  hard  that  we  should  so  hardly  think  of 

any   man,  the  precept  of  St.  Peter  is,   "  Honour  all  men.''  \^^  "*• 

Which  duty  of  every  man  towards  all  doth  vary  according  to 

the  several  degrees  whereby  they  are  more  or  less  beneficial, 

whom  we  do  honour.    "  Honour  the  physician,'"  saith  the  wise  Kccim. 

man  :  the  reason  why,  because  for  necessity's  sake  God  created 

him.     Again,  '^  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  Leyit  xu. 

honour  the  person  of  the  aged :"  the  reason  why,  because  the 

younger  sort  have  great  benefit  by  their  gravity,  experience, 

and  wisdom ;  for  which  cause,  these   things  the  wise  man  Sodas. 

termeth  the  crown  or  diadem  of  the  aged.     Honour  is  due  to 

parents :  the  reason  why,  because  we  have  our  beginning  from 

them  ;    ^'  Obey  the  father  that  hath  begotten  thee,  the  mother  Pxtyr.  urn. 

that  bare  thee  despise  thou  not."     Honour  is  due  unto  kings 

and  goTemors :  the  reason  why,  because  God  hath  set  them 

"  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  i  Pet.u. 

that  do  well."     Thus  we  see  by  every  of  these  particulars, 

that   there  is  always  some  kind  of  virtue  beneficial,  wherein 

they  excel  who  receive  honour;  and  that  degrees  of  honour 

are  distinguished  according  to  the  value  of  those  effects  which 

the  same  beneficial  virtue  doth  produce. 

Nor  is  honour  only  an  inward  estimation,  whereby  they  are 
reverenced  and  well  thought  of  in  the  minds  of  men ;  but 
honour,  whereof  we  now  speak,  is  defined  to  be  an  external 
sign,  by  which  we  give  a  sensible  testification  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  beneficial  virtue  of  others.  Sarah  honoured  her  hus- 
band Abraham ;  this  appeareth  by  the  title  she  gave  him. 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  did  him  honour  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
their  lowly  and  humble  gesture  sheweth  it.  Parents  will 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  intentional  honour,  which 
reacheth  no  farther  than  the  inward  conception  only,  is  the 
honour  which  their  children  owe  them. 

Touching    that  honour   which,    mystically  agreeing   unto 
Christ,  was  yielded  literally  and  really  unto  Solomon,  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  concerning  it  are,  "Unto  him  they  shall  give  Psai-ixii. 
of  the  gold  of  Sheba,  they  shall  pray  for  him  continually,  and 
daily  bless  him." 
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Book  VII.  Weigh  tfaese  things  in  themselves,  titles,  gestures,  presents, 
^^  ^'^*^'  other  the  like  external  sign£r  wherein  honour  doth  consist,  and 
they  are  matters  of  no  great  moment.  Howbeit,  take  them 
awaj,  let  them  cease  to  be  required,  and  they  are  not  things 
of  small  importance,  which  that  surcease  were  likely  to  draw 
after  it.  Let  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  or  any  other  unto 
whose  office  honour  belongeth,  be  deprived  but  of  that  title 
which  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  nothing ;  and  suppose  we  that  it 
would  be  a  small  maim  unto  the  credit,  force,  and  countenance 
of  his  office  i  It  hath  not  without  the  singular  wisdom  of  God 
been  provided,  that  the  ordinary  outward  tokens  of  honour 
should  for  the  most  part  be  in  themselves  things  of  mean  ac- 
count ;  for  to  the  end  they  might  easily  follow  as  faithful  testi- 
monies of  that  beneficial  virtue  whereunto  they  are  due,  it  be- 
hoved them  to  be  of  such  nature,  that  to  himself  no  man  migiit 
over-eagerly  challenge  them,  without  blushing ;  nor  any  man 
where  they  are  due  withhold  them,  but  with  manifest  appear- 
ance of  too  great  malice  or  pride. 

Now,  forasmuch  as,  according  to  the  ancient  orders  and 
customs  of  this  land,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  of  all 
Christian  kingdoms  through  the  world,  the  next  in  degree  of 
honour  unto  the  chief  sovereign  are  the  chief  prelates  of  God^s 
Church ;  what  the  reason  hereof  may  be,  it  resteth  next  to  be 
inquired. 
What  good  XVIII.  Other  reason  there  is  not  any,  wherefore  such  ho- 
liciy  grow  uour  hath  been  judged  due,  saving  only  that  public  good  which 
prelacy,  the  prclatcs  of  God's  clergy  are  authors  of.  For  I  would  know 
which  of  these  things  it  is  whereof  we  make  any  question, 
either  that  the  favour  of  God  is  the  chiefest  pillar  to  bear  up 
kingdoms  and  states ;  or,  that  true  religion  publicly  exercised 
is  the  principal  mean  to  retain  the  favour  of  God ;  or,  that  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  are  they  without  whom  the  exercise  of 
true  religion  cannot  well  and  long  continue.  If  these  three 
be  granted,  then  cannot  the  public  benefit  of  prelacy  be  dis- 
sembled. 

And  of  the  first  or  second  of  these  I  look  not  for  any  pro- 
fessed denial :  the  world  at  this  will  blush,  not  to  grant,  at  the 
leastwise  in  word,  as  much  as  heathens  themselves  have  of  old 
with  most  earnest  asseveration  acknowledged,*  concerning  the 

*     Quia  est  tarn  vecors,  qui  out  cum  anspexerit  in  ccelum,  deoa  esse  non  sen- 
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force  of  divine  grace  in  upholding  kingdoms.    Again,  though  book  yii. 
his  mercy  doth  so  far  strive  with  men^s  ingratitude,  that,  all  — ' — ~^ 
kinds  of  public  iniquities  deserving  his  indignation,  their  safety 
is  through  his  gracious  providence  many  times  nevertheless 
continued,  to  the  end  that  amendment  might,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, avert  their  envy ;  so  that  as  well  commonweals  as  parti- 
cular persons  both  may  and  do  endure  much  longer,  when  they 
are  careful,  as  they  should  be,  to  use  the  most  effectual  means 
of  procuring  his  favour  on  whom  their  continuance  principally 
dependeth :  yet  this  point  no  man  will  stand  to  argue,  no  man 
will  openly  arm  himself  to  enter  into  set  disputation  against 
the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  for  making  unto 
their  laws  concerning  religion  this  preface,  ^^  Decere  arbitra-  Tit  i. 
mur  nostrum  imperium,  subditos  nostros  de  religione  com-c.de' 
monefacere.     Ita  enim  et  pleniorem  acquiri  Dei  ac  Salvatoris  Trinit. 
nostri  Jesu  Ghristi  benignitatem  possibile  esse  existimamus,  si 
quando  et  nos  pro  viribus  ipsi  placere  studuerimus,  et  nostros 
subditos  ad  eam  rem  instituerimus:^  or  against  the  emperor 
Justinian,  for  that  he  also  maketh  the  like  profession :  '*  Per  Lib.  m. 
sanctissimas  ecclesias  et  nostrum  imperium  sustineri,  et  com-  Epiu.  ad 

,  .      .      .  T^   .  ...  ,.  VI     A       1  .      Cler.  Lib. 

munes  res  dementissimi  Dei  gratia  munin,  credimus.    And  m  x^xiv.  c. 
another  place,  '*  Certissime  credimus,  quia  sacerdotum  puntas  audiend. 
et  decus,  et  ad  Dominum  Denm  ac  Salvatorem  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum  fervor,  et  ab  ipsis  missse  perpetuse  preces,  multum 
&vorem  nostrse  reipublicaB  et  incrementum  prsobent.^^ 

Wherefore  only  the  last  point  is  that  which  men  will  boldly 
require  us  to  prove;  for  no  man  feareth  now  to  make  it  a 
question,  ^^  Whether  the  prelacy  of  the  Church  be  any  thing 
available  or  no,  to  effect  the  good  and  long  continuance  of  true 
religion!^  Amongst  the  principal  blessings  wherewith  God 
enriched  Israel,  the  prophet  in  the  Psalm  acknowledgeth  espe- 
cially this  for  one,  ^^  Thou  didst  lead  thy  people  like  sheep  by  PMa-.. 
the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron.*"  That  which  sheep  are,  if 
pastors  be  wanting,  the  same  are  the  people  of  Ood,  if  so  be 
they  want  governors :  and  that  which  the  principal  civil  go- 
vernors are,  in  comparison  of  regents  under  them,  the  same  are 

tiat,  et  ea,  qu2e  tanta  mente  fiunt  ut  vix  quiaqnam  arte  ulla  ordinem  renun  ac  neces- 
ritadinem  peraequi  poesit,  casu  fieri  putet ;  aut,  cum  deos  esse  intellexerit,  non  in- 
teUigat  eoroin  ntunine  hoc  tantam  imperium  esse  natum  et  atictum  et  retentum.** 
Cic.  Oral  de  Harus.  resp.  [c.  9.] 
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Book  VII.  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  being  compared  with  the  rest  of 

Ch.  XTiii.     _,     _,       , 

God  8  clergy. 

Wherefore  inasmuch  as  amongst  the  Jews  the  benefit  of  civil 
government  grew  principally  from  Moses,  he  being  their  prin- 
cipal civil  governor ;  even  so  the  benefit  of  spiritual  regiment 
grew  from  Aaron  principally,  he  being  in  the  other  kind  their 
principal  rector,  although  even  herein  subject  to  the  sovereign 
dominion  of  Moses.  For  which  cause,  these  two  alone  are 
named  as  the  heads  and  well-springs  of  all.  As  for  the  good 
which  others  did  in  service  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  chiefest  glory  thereof  did  belong  to  the 
chiefest  governors  of  the  one  sort  and  of  the  other,  whose 
yigilant  care  and  oversight  kept  them  in  their  due  order. 
Bishops  are  now  as  high-priests  were  then,  in  regard  of  power 
over  other  priests,  and  in  respect  of  subjection  unto  high- 
priests.*  What  priests  were  then,  the  same  now  presbyters 
are,  by  way  of  their  place  under  bishops.  The  one's  authority 
therefore  being  so  profitable,  how  should  the  other's  be  thought 
unnecessary  1  Is  there  any  man  professing  Christian  religion 
which  holdeth  it  not  as  a  maxim,  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  did  reap  a  singular  benefit  by  apostolical  regiment,  not 
only  for  other  respects,  but  even  in  regard  of  that  prelacy 
whereby  they  had  and  exercised  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
lower  guides  of  the  Church  ?  Prelates  are  herein  the  Apostles^ 
successors,  as  hath  been  proved. 

Thus  we  see  that  prelacy  must  needs  be  acknowledged  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  for  more  perspi- 
cuity's sake,  it  shall  not  be  pains  superfluously  taken,  if  the 
manner  how  be  also  declared  at  large.  For  this  one  thing  not 
understood  by  the  vulgar  sort,  causeth  all  contempt  to  be 
oiFered  unto  higher  powers,  not  only  ecclesiastical,  but  civil : 
whom  when  proud  men  have  disgraced,  and  are  therefore  re- 
proved by  such  as  carry  some  dutiful  affection  of  mind,  the 
usual  apologies  which  they  make  for  themselves  are  these: 
"  What  more  virtue  in  these  great  ones  than  in  others !  We 
see  no  such  eminent  good  which  they  do  above  other  men.'' 
We  grant  indeed,  that  the  good  which  higher  governors  do  is 

*  *'Qui  sacerdotes  in  Veteri  Testamento  vocabantur,  hi  sunt  qui  nunc  preBbyteri 
appellantur :  et  qui  tunc  princept  saceidotum,  nunc  episcopus  Tocatur.^'  Raba.  Maur. 
de  instit.  Cler.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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not  so  immediate  and  near  nnto  every  of  us,  as  many  times  book  vir. 

the  meaner  labours  of  others  under  them,  and  this  doth  make  — ' ~ 

it  to  be  less  esteemed. 

But  we  must  note,  that  it  is  in  this  case  as  in  a  ship ;  he 
that  sitteth  at  the  stern  is  quiet,  he  moveth  not,  he  seemeth  in 
a  manner  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  of  them  that 
sweat  about  other  toil,  yet  that  which  he  doth  is  in  value  and 
force  more  than  all  the  labours  of  the  residue  laid  together. 
The  influence  of  the  heavens  above  worketh  infinitely  more  to 
our  good,  and  yet  appeareth  not  half  so  sensible  as  the  force 
doth  of  things  below.  We  consider  not  what  it  is  which  we 
reap  by  the  authority  of  our  chiefest  spiritual  governors,  nor 
are  likely  to  enter  into  any  consideration  thereof,  till  we  want 
them ;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  they  are  at  our  hands  so  un- 
thankfuUy  rewarded. 

Authority  is  a  constraining  power;  which  power  were 
needless  if  we  were  all  such  as  we  should  be,  willing  to  do  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  without  constraint.  But  because  ge- 
nerally we  are  otherwise,  therefore  we  all  reap  singular  benefit 
by  that  authority  which  permitteth  no  men,  though  they 
would,  to  slack  their  duty.  It  doth  not  suffice,  that  the  lord 
of  a  household  appoint  labourers  what  they  should  do,  unless 
he  set  over  them  some  chief  workmen  to  see  they  do  it.  Con- 
stitutions and  canons  made  for  the  ordering  of  church-aiFairs 
are  dead  taskmasters.  The  due  execution  of  laws  spiritual 
dependeth  most  upon  the  vigilant  care  of  the  chiefest  spiritual 
governors,  whose  charge  is  to  see  that  such  laws  be  kept  by 
the  clergy  and  people  under  them :  with  those  duties  which 
the  law  of  God  and  the  ecclesiastical  canons  require  in  the 
clergy,  lay-governors  are  neither  for  the  most  part  so  well  ac- 
quainted, nor  so  deeply  and  nearly  touched.  Requisite  there- 
fore it  is,  that  ecclesiastical  persons  have  authority  in  such 
things ;  which  kind  of  authority  maketh  them  that  have  it 
prelates.  If  then  it  be  a  thing  confessed,  as  by  all  good  men 
it  needs  must  be,  to  have  prayers  read  in  all  churches,  to  have 
the  sacraments  of  God  administered,  to  have  the  mysteries  of 
salvation  painftilly  taught,  to  have  God  every  where  devoutly 
worshipped,  and  all  this  perpetually,  and  with  quietness, 
bringeth  unto  the  whole  Church,  and  unto  every  member 
thereof,  inestimable  good;  how  can  that  authority  which 
hath  been  proved  the  ordinance  of  God  for  preservation  of 
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Book  VII.  these  duties  in  the  Church,  how  can  it  choose  but  deserve  to 

' be  held  a  thing  publicly  most  beneficial? 

It  were  to  be  wished  and  is  to  be  laboured  for,  as  mnch  as 
can  be,  that  they  who  are  set  in  such  rooms  may  be  furnished 
with  honourable  qualities  and  graces  every  way  fit  for  their 
calling.  But  be  they  otherwise,  howsoever,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  authority,  all  men  reap  some  good  by  them,  albeit  not 
so  much  good  as  if  they  were  abler  men.  There  is  not  any 
amongst  us  all,  but  is  a  great  deal  more  apt  to  exact  another 
man'^s  duty,  than  the  best  of  us  is  to  discharge  exactly  his 
own ;  and  therefore  prelates^  although  neglecting  many  ways 
their  duty  unto  God  and  men,  do  notwithstanding  by  their 
authority  great  good,  in  that  they  keep  others,  at  the  least- 
wise, in  some  awe  under  them. 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  in  this  consideration,  to  honour 
them  that  rule  as  prelates,  which  office  if  they  discharge  well, 

1  Tim.  T.  the  Apostle'^s  own  verdict  is,  that  the  honour  they  have  they 
be  worthy  of,  yea,  though  it  were  double.  And  if  their 
government  be  otherwise,  the  judgment  of  sage  men  hath  ever 
been  this,  that  albeit  the  dealings  of  governors  be  culpable, 
yet  honourable  they  must  be,  in  respect  of  that  authority  by 
which  they  govern.  Great  caution  must  be  used  that  we 
neither  be  emboldened  to  follow  them  in  evil,  whom  for  au- 
thority'^s  sake  we  honour,  nor  induced  in  authority  to  dis- 
honour them,  whom  as  examples  we  may  not  follow.  In  a 
word,  not  to  dislike  sin,  though  it  should  be  in  the  highest, 
were  unrighteous  meekness ;  and  proud  righteousness  it  is  to 
contemn  or  dishonour  highness,  though  it  should  be  in  the  sin- 
fullest  men  that  live. 

But  so  hard  it  is  to  obtain  at  our  hands,  especially  as  now 
things  stand,  the  yielding  of  honour  to  whom  honour  in  this 
case  belongeth,  that  by  a  brief  declaration  only  what  the 

Rom.  xui.  duties  of  men  are  towards  the  principal  guides  and  pastors  of 
their  souls,  we  cannot  greatly  hope  to  prevail,  partly  for  the 
malice  of  their  open  adversaries,  and  partly  for  the  cunning  of 
such  as  in  a  sacrilegious  intent,  work  their  dishonour  under 
covert,  by  more  mystical  and  secret  means.  Wherefore  re- 
quisite, and  in  a  manner  necessary,  it  is,  that  by  particular  in- 
stances we  make  it  even  palpably  manifest  what  singular  be- 
nefit and  public  use  the  nature  of  prelates  is  apt  to  yield. 
First,  no  man  doubteth  but  that  unto  the  happy  condition 
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of  commonweals  it  is  a  principal  help  and  furtherance,  when  book  vii. 
in  the  eye  of  foreign  states  their  estimation  and  credit  is  — '--^ 


great.  In  which  respect,  the  Lord  himself,  commending  his 
own  laws  unto  his  people,  mentioneth  this  as  a  thing  not 
meanly  to  be  accounted  of,  that  their  careful  obedience  yielded  D«nt.  u.  o. 
thereunto  should  purchase  them  a  great  good  opinion  abroad, 
and  make  them  every  where  famous  for  wisdom.  Fame  and 
reputation  grow  especially  by  the  virtue,  not  of  common  or- 
dinary persons,  but  of  them  which  are  in  each  estate  most 
eminent  by  occasion  of  their  higher  place  and  calling.  The 
mean  man^s  actions,  be  they  good  or  evil,  they  reach  not  far, 
they  are  not  greatly  inquired  into,  except  perhaps  by  such  as 
dwell  at  the  next  door :  whereas  men  of  more  ample  dignity  Matt  t.  m. 
are  as  cities  on  the  tops  of  hills,  their  lives  are  viewed  afar 
off;  so  that  the  more  there  are  which  observe  aloof  what  they 
do,  unto  the  greater  glory  by  their  well-doing  they  purchase 
both  nnto  God  whom  they  serve,  and  to  the  state  wherein 
they  live.  Wherefore,  if  the  clergy  be  a  beautifying  unto  the 
body  of  this  commonweal  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  beholders,  and 
if  in  the  clergy  the  prelacy  be  most  exposed  unto  the  world'^s 
eye,  what  public  benefit  doth  grow  from  that  order,  in  regard 
of  reputation  thereby  gotten  to  the  land  from  abroad,  we  may 
soon  conjecture.  Amongst  the  Jews  (their  kings  excepted) 
who  so  renowned  throughout  the  world  as  their  high-priest  ? 
Who  so  much  or  so  often  spoken  of  as  their  prelates  ? 

(2.)  Which  order  is  not  for  the  present  only  the  most  in 
sight,  but  for  that  very  cause  also  the  most  commended  unto 
posterity.  For  if  we  search  those  records  wherein  there  hath 
descended  from  age  to  age  whatsoever  notice  and  intelligence 
we  have  of  those  things  which  were  before  us,  is  there  any 
thing  almost  else,  surely  not  any  thing  so  much,  kept  in  me- 
mory, as  the  successions,  doings,  sufferings,  and  affairs  of  pre- 
lates. So  that  either  there  is  not  any  public  use  of  that  light 
which  the  Church  doth  receive  from  antiquity ;  or  if  this  be 
absurd  to  think,  then  must  we  necessarily  acknowledge  our- 
selves beholden  more  unto  prelates  than  unto  others  their  in- 
feriors, for  that  good  of  direction  which  ecclesiastical  actions 
recorded  do  always  bring. 

(3.)  But  to  call  home  our  cogitations,  and  more  inwardly  to 
weigh  with  ourselves  what  principal  commodity  that  order 

VOL.  11.  z 
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Book  vii.  yieldetb,  or  at  leastwise  is  of  its  own  disposition  and  nature 

— ' '"  apt  to  yield :  kings  and  princes,  partly  for  information  of  their 

own  consciences,  partly  for  instruction  what  they  have  to  do 
in  a  number  of  most  weighty  affairs,  entangled  with  the  cause 
of  religion,  having,  as  all  men  know,  so  usual  occasion  of  often 
consultations  and  conferences  with  their  clergy ;  suppose  we, 
that  no  public  detriment  would  follow  upon  the  want  of  ho- 
nourable personages  ecclesiastical  to  be  used  in  those  cases ! 
It  will  be  haply  said,  *'  That  the  highest  might  learn  to  stoop, 
and  not  to  disdain  the  advice  of  some  circumspect,  wise,  and 
virtuous  minister  of  Ood,  albeit  the  ministry  were  not  by  such 
degrees  distinguished.'^  What  princes  in  that  case  might  or 
should  do,  it  is  not  material.  Such  difference  being  presup- 
posed therefore,  as  we  have  proved  already  to  have  been  the 
ordinance  of  God,  there  is  no  judicious  man  will  ever  make 
any  question  or  doubt,  but  that  fit  and  direct  it  is  for  the 
highest  and  chiefest  order  in  God's  clergy  to  be  employed  be- 
fore others  about  so  near  and  necessary  offices  as  the  sacred 
estate  of  the  greatest  on  earth  doth  require.  For  this  cause 
Joshua  had  Eleazar ;  David,  Abiathar ;  Gonstantine,  Hosius 
bishop  of  Gorduba ;  other  emperors  and  kings  their  prelates, 
by  whom  in  private  (for  wdth  princes  this  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  good)  to  be  admonished,  counselled,  comforted, 
and  if  need  were,  reproved. 

Whensoever  sovereign  rulers  are  willing  to  admit  these  so 
necessary  private  conferences  for  their  spiritual  and  ghostly 
good,  inasmuch  as  they  do  for  the  time,  while  they  take  ad- 
vice, grant  a  kind  of  superiority  unto  them  of  whom  they  re- 
ceive it,  albeit  haply  they  can  be  contented  even  so  far  to 
bend  to  the  gravest  and  chiefest  persons  in  the  order  of  God^s 
clergy,  yet  this  of  the  very  best  being  rarely  and  hardly  ob- 
tained, now  that  there  are  whose  greater  and  higher  callings 
do  somewhat  more  proportion  them  unto  that  ample  conceit 
and  spirit  wherewith  the  minds  of  so  powerable  persons  are 
possessed ;  what  should  we  look  for  in  case  God  himself  not 
authorizing  any  by  miraculous  means,  as  of  old  he  did  his 
prophets,  the  equal  meanness  of  all  did  leave,  in  respect  of 
calling,  no  more  place  of  decency  for  one  than  for  another  to 
be  admitted  ?  Let  unexperienced  wits  imagine  what  pleaseth 
them,  in  having  to  deal  with  so  great  personages  these  per- 
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sonal  differences  are  so  necessary  that  there  must  be  regard  booi  vii. 
had  of  them.  —       *- 

(4.)  Kingdoms  being  principally  (next  nnto  God's  Almighti- 
ness,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  highest  under  God)  upheld  by 
wisdom  and  by  valour,  as  by  the  chiefest  human  means  to 
cause  continuance  in  safety  with  honour,  (for  the  labours  of 
them  who  attend  the  service  of  God,  we  reckon  as  means  di- 
vine, to  procure  our  protection  from  heaven ;)  from  hence  it 
riseth,  that  men  excelling  in  either  of  these,  or  descending 
from  such,  as  for  excellency  either  way  have  been  ennobled, 
or  possessing  howsoever  the  rooms  of  such  as  should  be  in  po- 
litic wisdom  or  in  martial  prowess  eminent,  are  had  in  singular 
recommendation.  Notwithstanding,  because  they  are  by  the 
state  of  nobility  great,  but  not  thereby  made  inclinable  to 
good  things;  such  they  oftentimes  prove  even  under  the 
best  princes,  as  under  David  certain  of  the  Jewish  nobility 
were.  In  polity  and  counsel  the  world  had  not  Achitophers 
equal,  nor  hell  his  equal  in  deadly  malice.  Joab,  the  general 
of  the  host  of  Israel,  valiant,  industrious,  fortunate  in  war,  but 
withal  headstrong,  cruel,  treacherous,  void  of  piety  towards 
God ;  in  a  word,  so  conditioned,  that  easy  it  is  not  to  define, 
whether  it  were  for  David  harder  to  miss  the  benefit  of  his 
warlike  ability,  or  to  bear  the  enormity  of  his  other  crimes. 
As  well  for  the  cherishing  of  those  virtues,  therefore,  wherein 
if  nobility  do  chance  to  flourish,  they  are  both  an  ornament 
and  a  stay  to  the  commonwealth  wherein  they  live ;  as  also 
for  the  bridling  of  those  disorders,  which  if  they  loosely  run 
into,  they  are  by  reason  of  their  greatness  dangerous ;  what 
help  could  there  ever  have  been  invented  more  divine,  than 
the  sorting  of  the  clergy  into  such  degrees,  that  the  chiefest  of 
the  prelacy  being  matched  in  a  kind  of  equal  yoke,  as  it  were, 
with  the  higher,  the  next  with  the  lower  degree  of  nobility, 
the  reverend  authority  of  the  one  might  be  to  the  other  as  a 
courteous  bridle,  a  mean  to  keep  them  lovingly  in  awe  that 
are  exorbitant,  and  to  correct  such  excesses  in  them,  as  where- 
unto  their  courage,  state,  and  dignity  make  them  over-prone  ? 
0  that  there  were  for  encouragement  of  prelates  herein,  that 
inclination  of  all  Christian  kings  and  princes  towards  them, 
which  sometime  a  famous  king  of  this  land  either  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  have,  for  the  countenancing  of  a  principal  prelate 
under  him  in  the  actions  of  spiritual  authority  ! 
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cST  xTi" *      "  ^®*'  ™y  ^^'^  archbishop  know,  (saith  he,)  that  if  a  bishop, 
Petr.  Bie-   OF  earl,  OF  any  other  great  person,  yea,  if  my  own  chosen  son, 
fb^.  f Si ''  shall  presume  to  withstand,  or  to  hinder  his  will  and  disposi- 
mJ  fii£i-  tion,  whereby  he  may  be  withheld  from  performing  the  work 
utf  ^'    of  the  embassage  committed  unto  him  ;  such  a  one  shall  find, 
that  of  his  contempt  I  will  shew  myself  no  less  a  persecutor 
and  revenger,  than  if  treason  were  committed  against  mine 
own  very  crown  and  dignity.^"     Sith,  therefore,  by  the  fathers 
and  first  founders  of  this  commonweal,  it  hath,  upon  great 
experience  and  forecast,  been  judged  most  for  the  good  of  all 
«orts,  that  as  the  whole  body  politic  wherein  we  live  should 
be  for  strength's  sake  a  threefold  cable,  consisting  of  the  king 
as  a  supreme  head  over  all,  of  peers  and  nobles  under  him, 
and  of  the  people  under  them ;  so  likewise,  that  in  this  con- 
junction of  states,  the  second  wreath  of  that  cable  should,  for 
important  respects,  consist  as  well  of  lords  spiritual  as  tem- 
poral.    Nobility  and   prelacy  being  by  this  mean  twined 
together,  how  can  it  possibly  be  avoided,  but  that  the  tearing 
away  of  the  one  must  needs  exceedingly  weaken  the  other,  and 
by  consequence  impair  greatly  the  good  of  all ! 

(5.)  The  force  of  which  detriment  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  common  sort  of  men  would  feel  to  their  helpless  woe, 
how  goodly  a  thing  soever  they  now  surmise  it  to  be,  that 
themselves  and  their  godly  teachers  did  all  alone  without 
controlment  of  their  prelate.  For,  if  the  manifold  jeopardies 
whereto  a  people  destitute  of  pastors  is  subject,  be  unavoid* 
able  without  government,  and  if  the  benefit  of  government 
whether  it  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  do  grow  principally  from 
them  who  are  principal  therein,  as  hath  been  proved  out  of 
the  Prophet,  who,  albeit  the  people  of  Israel  had  sundry  in- 
ferior governors,  ascribeth  not  unto  them  the  public  benefit  of 
government,  but  maketh  mention  of  Moses  and  Aaron  only, 
the  chief  prince  and  chief  prelate,  because  they  were  the  well- 
spring  of  all  the  good  which  others  under  them  did ;  may  we 
not  boldly  conclude,  that  to  take  from  the  people  their  prelate, 
is  to  leave  them  in  effect  without  guides ;  at  leastwise,  with- 
out those  guides  which  are  the  strongest  hands  that  God  doth 
Pii-  uxvii.  direct  them  by  I  "  Thou  didst  lead  thy  people  like  sheep  (saith 
the  prophet)  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron.'** 

If  now  there  arise  any  matter  of  grievance  between  the 
pastor  and  the  people  that  are  under  him,  they  have  their 
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ordinary,  a  judge  indifferent  to  determine  tbeir  causes,  and  Book  yii. 


to  end  tbeir  strife.  But  in  case  there  were  no  such  appointed 
to  sit,  and  to  hear  both,  what  would  then  be  the  end  of  tbeir 
quarrels!  They  will  answer,  perhaps,  "That  for  such  pur- 
poses tbeir  synods  shall  seiTe.  Which  is,  as  if  in  the  com- 
monwealth, the  higher  magistrates  being  removed,  every 
township  should  be  a  state  altogether  free  and  independent ; 
and  the  controversies  which  they  cannot  end  speedily  within 
themselves,  to  the  contentment  of  both  parties,  should  be  all 
determined  by  solemn  parliaments.  Merciful  God  !  where  is 
the  light  of  wit  and  judgment,  which  this  age  doth  so  much 
vaunt  of  and  glory  in,  when  unto  these  such  odd  imaginations 
so  great  not  only  assent,  but  also  applause  is  yielded ! 

(6.)  As  for  those  in  the  clergy  whose  place  and  calling  is 
lower,  were  it  not  that  their  eyes  are  blinded  lest  they  should 
see  the  thing  that  of  all  others  is  for  their  good  most  effectual, 
somewhat  they  might  consider  the  benefit  which  they  enjoy 
by  having  such  in  authority  over  them  as  are  of  the  self-same 
profession,  society,  and  body  with  them  ;  such  as  have  trodden 
the  siime  steps  before ;  such  as  know  by  their  own  experience 
the  manifold  intolerable  contempts  and  indignities  which 
feithful  pastors,  intermingled  with  the  multitude,  are  con- 
strained every  day  to  suffer  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
charge  and  function ;  unless  their  superiors,  taking  their  causes 
even  to  heart,  be,  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  drawn  to  relieve 
and  aid  them  in  their  virtuous  proceedings  no  less  effectually 
than  loving  parents  their  dear  children. 

Thus  therefore  prelacy,  being  unto  all  sorts  so  beneficial, 
ought  accordingly  to  receive  honour  at  the  hands  of  all ;  but 
we  have  just  cause  exceedingly  to  fear  that  those  miserable 
times  of  confusion  are  drawing  on,  wherein  "the  people  shall  i».iii.5. 
be  oppressed  one  of  another;^  inasmuch  as  already  that  which 
prepareth  the  way  thereunto  is  come  to  pass,  "  Children  pre- 
sume against  the  ancient,  and  the  vile  against  the  honourable.'^ 
Prelacy,  the  temperature  of  excesses  in  all  estates,  the  glue  and 
soder  of  the  public  weal,  the  ligament  which  tieth  and  con- 
necteth  the  limbs  of  this  body  politic  each  to  other,  hath, 
instead  of  deserved  honour,  all  extremity  of  disgrace.  The 
foolish  every  where  plead,  that  unto  the  wise  in  heart  they 
owe  neither  service,  subjection,  nor  honour. 
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Book  vii.  XIX.  Now  that  we  have  laid  open  the  causes  for  which 
^  ^  honour  is  due  unto  prelates,  the  next  thing  we  are  to  consider 
of  honour  {g^  what  kiuds  of  honour  be  due.  The  good  government  either 
BMbopa.  of  the  Church  or  the  commonwealth  dependeth  scarcely  on  any 
one  external'  thing  so  much  as  on  the  public  marks  and  tokens 
whereby  the  estimation  that  governors  are  in  is  made  manifest 
to  the  eyes  of  men.  True  it  is,  that  governors  are  to  be  es- 
teemed according  to  the  excellency  of  their  virtues ;  the  more 
virtuous  they  are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  honoured,  if  re- 
spect be  had  unto  that  which  every  man  should  voluntarily 
perform  unto  his  superiors.  But  the  question  is  now,  of  that 
honour  which  public  order  doth  appoint  unto  church-governors, 
in  that  they  are  governors ;  the  end  whereof  is,  to  give  open 
sensible  testimony,  that  the  place  which  they  hold  is  judged 
publicly  in  such  degree  beneficial,  as  the  marks  of  their  ex- 
cellency, the  honours  appointed  to  be  done  unto  them,  do 
import.  Wherefore  this  honour  we  are  to  do  them,  without 
presuming  ourselves  to  examine  how  worthy  they  are ;  and 
withdrawing  it,  if  by  us  they  be  thought  unworthy.  It  is  a 
note  of  that  public  judgment  which  is  given  of  them ;  and 
therefore  not  tolerable  that  men  in  private  should,  by  reiiisal 
to  do  them  such  honour,  reverse,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  the 
public  judgment.  If  it  deserve  such  grievous  punishment, 
when  any  particular  person  adventureth  to  deface  those  marks 
whereby  is  signified  what  value  some  small  piece  of  coin  is 
publicly  esteemed  at ;  is  it  sufferable  that  honours,  the  cha- 
racter of  that  estimation  which  publicly  is  had  of  public  estates 
and  callings  in  the  Church  or  commonwealth,  should  at  every 
man's  pleasure  be  cancelled ! 

Let  us  not  think  that  without  most  necessary  cause  the 
same  have  been  thought  expedient.  The  first  authors  thereof 
were  wise  and  judicious  men ;  they  knew  it  a  thing  altogether 
impossible,  for  each  particular  in  the  multitude  to  judge  what 
benefit  doth  grow  unto  them  from  their  prelates,  and  thereupon 
uniformly  to  yield  them  convenient  honour.  Wherefore,  that 
all  sorts  might  be  kept  in  obedience  and  awe,  doing  that  unto 
their  superiors  of  every  degree,  not  which  every  man'^s  special 
fancy  should  think  meet,  but  which,  being  beforehand  agreed 
upon  as  meet  by  public  sentence  and  decision,  might  after- 
wards stand  as  a  rule  for  each  in  particular  to  follow ;  they 
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found  that  nothing  was  more  necessary  than  to  allot  nnto  all  book  vii. 
degrees  their  certain  honour,  as  marks  of  public  judgment  — '- — ^ 
concerning  the  dignity  of  their  places ;  which  mark  when  the 
multitude  should  behold,  they  might  be  thereby  given  to 
know,  that  of  such  or  such  estimation  their  governors  are, 
and  in  token  thereof  do  carry  those  notes  of  excellency. 
Hence  it  groweth,  that  the  different  notes  and  signs  of  honour 
do  leave  a  correspondent  impression  in  the  minds  of  common 
beholders.  Let  the  people  be  asked,  who  are  the  chiefest  in 
any  kind  of  calling!  who  most  to  be  listened  unto?  who  of 
greatest  account  and  reputation  ?  and  see  if  the  very  discourse 
of  their  minds  lead  them  not  unto  those  sensible  marks,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  whereof  they  give  their  suitable 
judgment,  esteeming  them  the  worthiest  persons  who  carry 
the  principal  note  and  public  mark  of  worthiness.  If  there- 
fore they  see  in  other  estates  a  number  of  tokens  sensible, 
whereby  testimony  is  given  what  account  there  is  publicly 
made  of  them,  but  no  such  thing  in  the  clergy;  what  will 
they  hereby,  or  what  can  they  else  conclude,  but  that  where 
they  behold  this,  surely  in  that  commonwealth,  religion,  and 
they  that  are  conversant  about  it,  are  not  esteemed  greatly 
beneficial !  Whereupon,  in  time,  the  open  contempt  of  God 
and  godliness  must  needs  ensue :  *'  Qui  bona  fide  Deus  colit,  Pmf.  i.  r. 
amat  et  sacerdotes,""  saith  Papinius.  In  vain  doth  that  king- 
dom or  commonwealth  pretend  zeal  to  the  honour  of  God, 
which  doth  not  provide  that  his  clergy  also  may  have  ho- 
nour. 

Now  if  all  that  are  employed  in  the  service  of  God  should 
have  one  kind  of  honour,  what  more  confused,  absurd,  and  un- 
seemly? Wherefore,  in  the  honour  which  hath  been  allotted 
unto  God^s  clergy,  we  are  to  observe,  how  not  only  the  kinds 
thereof,  but  also  in  every  particular  kind,  the  degrees  do  differ. 
The  honour  which  the  clergy  of  God  hath  hitherto  enjoyed, 
consisteth  especially  in  the  pre-eminence  of  title,  place,  orna- 
ment, attendance,  privilege,  endowment.  In  every  of  which 
it  hath  been  evermore  judged  meet,  that  there  should  be  no 
small  odds  between  prelates  and  the  inferior  clergy. 

XX.  Concerning  title,  albeit  even  as  under  the  law,  all  they  Honour  in 
whom  God  hath  severed  to  offer  him  sacrifice  were  generally  ornament. ' 
priests ;  so  likewise  the  name  of  pastor  or  presbyter  be  now  »nd  pri- 
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Book  VII.  common  unto  all  that  serve  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
— '■ — '"  of  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  both  then  and  now  the  higher  orders,  as 
well  of  the  one  sort  as  of  the  other,  have  by  one  and  the  same 
congruity  of  reason  their  different  titles  of  honour,  wherewith 
we  find  them  in  the  phrase  of  ordinary  speech  exalted  above 
others.  Thus  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  companies  of 
*A/>x»/>fif- priests  are  in  Scripture  termed  arch-priests;  Aaron  and  the 
successors  of  Aaron  being  above  those  arch-priests,  them- 
selves are  in  that  respect  further  entitled  high  and  great. 
After  what  sort  antiquity  hath  used  to  style  Christian  bishops, 
and  to  yield  them  in  that  kind  honour  more  than  was  meet 
for  inferior  pastors,  I  may  the  better  omit  to  declare,  both  be- 
cause others  have  sufficiently  done  it  already,  and  in  so  slight 
a  thing  it  were  but  a  loss  of  time  to  bestow  further  travel. 
The  allegation  of  Christ's  prerogative  to  be  named  an  arch- 
pastor  simply,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  excellency  over  all,  is 
no  impediment  but  that  the  like  title  in  an  unlike  signification 
may  be  granted  unto  others  beside  him,  to  note  a  more  limited 
superiority,  whereof  men  are  capable  enough  without  deroga- 
tion from  his  glory,  than  which  nothing  is  more  sovereign.  To 
quarrel  at  syllables,  and  to  take  so  poor  exceptions  at  the  first 
four  letters  in  the  name  of  an  archbishop,  as  if  they  were 
manifestly  stolen  goods  whereof  restitution  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  toucheth  no  more  the  prelates  that  now 
are,  than  it  doth  the  very  blessed  Apostle,  who  giveth  unto 
himself  the  title  of  an  arch-builder. 

As  for  our  Saviour'^s  words  alleged  against  the  title  of  lord- 
ship and  grace,  we  have  before  sufiSciently  opened  how  &r 
they  are  drawn  from  their  natural  meaning,  to  bolster  up  a 
Hist  cause  which  they  nothing  at  all  concern.  Bishops,  Theodoret 
Lib.  v.* c. 8. entitled  "most  honourable f"  emperors,  writing  unto  bishops, 
c.  de  have  not  disdained  to  give  them  their  appellations  of  honour, 
Trinit.  "  Your  holiness,^  *'  Your  blessedness,^  "  Your  amplitude,"^ 
c. de  *  "  Your  highness,"  and  the  like:  such  as  purposely  ha v^ done 
cier.  et  othcrwisc  are  noted  of  insolent  singularity  and  pride, 
c.  de  Honour  done  by  giving  pre-eminence  of  place  unto  one  sort 

^^^  before  another,  is,  for  decency,  order,  and  quietness^  sake,  so 
needful,  that  both  imperial  laws  and  canons  ecclesiastical  have 
made  their  special  provisions  for  it.  Our  Saviour'^s  invective 
against  the  vain  affectation  of  superiority,  whether  in  title  or 
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in  place/  may  not  hinder  these  seemly  differences  usual  in  bookvii. 

giving  and  taking  honour,  either  according  to  the  one  or  the  — '' 

other. 

Sometliing  there  is,  even  in  the  ornaments  of  honour  also ; 
otherwise  it  had  been  idle  for  the  wise  man,  speaking  of  Aaron, 
to  stand  so  much  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  priestly  attire, 
i^d  to  urge  it  as  an  argument  of  such  dignity  and  greatness 
in  him:  "An  everlasting  covenant  God  made  with  Aaron,  eoc1iu.x1t. 
and  gave  him  the  priesthood  among  the  people,  and  made  him 
blessed  through  his  comely  ornament,  and  clothed  him  with 
the  garment  of  honour."'"'  The  robes  of  a  judge  do  not  add  to 
his  virtue ;  the  chiefest  ornament  of  kings  is  justice ;  holiness 
and  purity  of  conversation  do  much  more  adorn  a  bishop,  than 
his  peculiar  form  of  clothing.  Notwithstanding,  both  judges, 
through  the  garments  of  judicial  authority,  and  through  the 
ornaments  of  sovereignty,  princes ;  yea,  bishops,  through  the 
very  attire  of  bishops,  are  made  blessed,  that  is  to  say,  marked 
and  manifested  they  are  to  be  such  as  God  hath  poured  his 
blessing  upon,  by  advancing  them  above  others,  and  placing 
them  Inhere  they  may  do  him  principal  good  service.  Thus 
to  be  called  is  to  be  blessed,  and  therefore  to  be  honoured  with 
the  si^s  of  such  a  calling  must  needs  be  in  part  a  blessing 
also ;  for  of  good  things  even  the  signs  are  good. 

Of  honour,  another  part  is  attendancy ;  and  therefore  in  the 
visions  of  the  glory  of  God,  angels  are  spoken  of  as  his  attend- 
ants. In  setting  out  the  honour  of  that  mystical  queen,  the 
Prophet  mentioneth  the  virgin  ladies  which  waited  on  her. 
Amongst  the  tokens  of  Solomon^s  honourable  condition,  his 
servants  and  waiters  the  sacred  history  omitteth  not.  This 
doth  prove  attendants  a  part  of  honour :  but  this  as  yet  doth 
not  shew  with  what  attendancy  prelates  are  to  be  honoured. 
Of  the  high-priesfs  retinue  amongst  the  Jews,  somewhat  the 
gospel  itself  doth  intimate.  And,  albeit  our  Saviour  came  to 
minister,  and  not,  as  the  Jews  did  imagine  their  Messias 
should,  to  be  ministered  unto,  in  this  world,  yet,  attended  on 
he  was  by  his  blessed  Apostles,  who  followed  him  not  only 
as  scholars,  but  even  as  servants  about  him.  After  that  he 
had  sent  them,  as  himself  was  sent  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 

*  **■  They  love  to  have  the  chief  seats  in  the  assemblies,  and  to  be  called  of  men 
Babbi.*"  Matt,  zziii.  6,  7. 
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Book  VII.  that  hatred  and  extreme  contempt  which  they  sustained  at 
~  the  world's  hands,  by  saints  and  believers  this  part  of  honour 
was  most  plentifully  done  unto  them.  Attendants  they  had 
provided  in  all  places  where  they  went ;  which  custom  of  the 
Church  was  still  continued  in  bishops  their  successors,  as  by 
Ignatius  it  is  plain  to  be  seen.  And  from  hence  no  doubt 
those  acolythes  took  their  beginning,  of  whom  so  frequent 
mention  is  made ;  the  bishop'^s  attendants,  his  followers  they 
were :  in  regard  of  which  service  the  name  of  acolythes  seem- 

NoT0i.  0.  eth  plainly  to  have  been  given.  The  custom  for  bishops  to  be 
attended  upon  by  many  is,  as  Justinian  doth  shew,  ancient : 
the  aifairs  of  regiment,  wherein  prelates  are  employed,  make 
it  necessary  that  they  always  have  many  about  them  whom 
they  may  command,  although  no  such  thing  did  by  way  of 
honour  belong  unto  them. 

Some  men^s  judgment  is,  that  if  clerks,  students,  and  re- 
ligious persons  were  more,  common  serving-men  and  lay-re- 
tainers fewer  than  they  are,  in  bishops'"  palaces,  the  use  and 
the  honour  thereof  would  be  much  more  suitable  than  now. 
But  these  things,  concerning  the  number  and  quality  of  persons 
fit  to  attend  on  prelates,  either  for  necessity,  or  for  honour's 
sake,  are  rather  in  particular  discretion  to  be  ordered,  than  to 
be  argued  of  by  disputes. 

T.  c.  1  iii.       As  for  the  vain  imacfination  of  some,  who  teach  the  ori&final 
p.  we.  out  /»       1  ...  /.  » r      •     • 

of  Jiu.1.     hereof  to  have  been  a  preposterous  imagination  of  Maximmus 

the  emperor,  who  being  addicted  unto  idolatry,  chose  of  the 
choicest  magistrates  to  be  priests,  and,  to  the  end  they  might 
be  in  great  estimation,  gave  unto  each  of  them  a  train  of  fol- 
lowers ;  and  that  Christian  emperors,  thinking  the  same  would 
promote  Christianity  which  promoted  superstition,  endeavoured 
to  make  their  bishops  encounter  and  match  with  those  idola- 
trous priests :  such  frivolous  conceits  having  no  other  ground 
than  conceit,  we  weigh  not  so  much  as  to  frame  any  answer 
unto  them;  our  declaration  of  the  true  original  of  ancient  at- 
tendancy  on  bishops  being  sufiicient.  Now  if  that  which  the 
light  of  sound  reason  doth  teach  to  be  fit,  have  upon  like  in- 
ducements reasonable,  allowable,  and  good,  approved  itself  in 
such  wise  as  to  be  accepted,  not  only  of  us,  but  of  pagans  and 
infidels  also,  doth  conformity  with  them  that  are  evil  in  that 
which  is  good,  make  that  thing  which  is  good,  evil  ?  We  have 
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not  herein  followed  the  heathens,  nor  the  heathens  us,  but  BooKvri. 
both  we  and  they  one  and  the  self-same  divine  rule,  the  light  ^^^^ 
of  a  true  and  sound  understanding;    which  sheweth  what 
honour  is  fit  for  prelates,  and  what  attendancy  conrenient  to 
be  a  part  of  their  honour. 

Touching  privileges  granted  for  honour's  sake,  partly  in  ge-  l,  xii.  c. 
neral  unto  the  clergy,  and  partly  unto  prelates,  the  chiefest  EwllV. 
persons  ecclesiastical,  in  particular;  of  such  quality  and  number  EcciL'ifli. 
they  are,  that  to  make  but  rehearsal  of  them  we  scarce  think  et  cierf"^' 
it  safe,  lest  the  very  entrails  of  some  of  our  godly  brethren,  as  Kpi'sc/ct 
they  term  themselves,  should  thereat  haply  burst  in  sunder. 

XXI.  And  yet  of  all  these  things  rehearsed,  it  may  be  Honour  by 
there  never  would  have  grown  any  question,  had  bishops  been  wUhTaSd! 
honoured  only  thus  far  forth.  But  the  honouring  of  the  clergy  *°    ''*"^* 
with  wealth,  this  is,  in  the  eyes  of  them  which  pretend  to  seek 
nothing  but  mere  reformation  of  abuses,  a  sin  that  can  never  be 
remitted. 

How  soon,  O  how  soon,  might  the  Church  be  perfect,  even 
without  any  spot  or  wrinkle,  if  public  authority  would  at  the 
length  say  Amen  unto  the  holy  and  devout  requests  of  those 
godly  brethren,  who  as  yet  with  outstretched  necks  groan  in 
the  pangs  of  their  zeal  to  see  the  houses  of  bishops  rifled,  and 
their  so-long-desired  livings  gloriously  divided  amongst  the 
righteous !  But  there  is  an  impediment,  a  let,  which  some- 
what hindereth  those  good  men's  prayers  from  taking  effect : 
they  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  power  and  dominion 
over  this  Church  doth  rest,  are  persuaded  there  is  a  God ;  for 
undoubtedly,  either  the  name  of  Godhead  is  but  a  feipfned 
thing,  or,  if  in  heaven  there  be  a  God,  the  sacrilegious  inten- 
tion of  church-robbers,  which  lurketh  under  this  plausible 
name  of  reformation,  is  in  his  sight  a  thousand  times  more 
hateful  than  the  plain  professed  malice  of  those  very  mis- 
creants who  threw  their  vomit  in  the  open  face  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

They  are  not  words  of  persuasion  by  which  true  men  can 
hold  their  own  when  they  are  over-beset  with  thieves.  And 
therefore  to  speak  in  this  cause  at  all  were  but  labour  lost, 
saving  only  in  respect  of  them,  who  being  as  yet  unjoined  unto 
this  conspiracy,  may  be  haply  somewhat  stayed,  when  they 
shall  know  betimes  what  it  is  to  see  thieves,  and  to  run  on  with 
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Book  tii.  them,  as  the  Prophet  io  the  Psalm  speaketh ;  '^  When  thon 
sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  hast  been 
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partaker  with  adulterers. 

For  the  better  information  therefore  of  men  which  carry 
true,  honest,  and  indifferent  minds,  these  things  we  will  endea- 
vour to  make  most  clearly  manifest. 

First,  That  in  goods  and  livings  of  the  Church  none  hath 
propriety  but  God  himself. 

Secondly,  That  the  honour  which  the  clergy  therein  hath,  is 
to  be,  as  it  were,  God's  receivers ;  the  honour  of  prelates,  to 
be  his  chief  and  principal  receivers. 

Thirdly,  That  from  him  they  have  right,  not  only  to  receive, 
but  also  to  use  such  goods,  the  lower  sort  in  smaller,  and  the 
higher  in  larger  measure. 

Fourthly,  That  in  case  they  be  thought,  yea  or  found  to 
abuse  the  same,  yet  may  not  such  honour  be  therefore  law- 
fully taken  from  them,  and  be  given  away  unto  persons  of  other 
calling. 
That  of  ec-       XXII.  Posscssions,  lauds,  and  livings  spiritual,  the  wealth  of 
good*,  and  the  clerffy,  the  fifoods  of  the  Church,  are  in  such  sort  the  Lord'^s 

conMquent-  '^•^ '  o  ...  -t* 

Jy  ^"*®     own,  that  man  can  challenge  no  propriety  m  them.     His  they 
wMcrw-    *'®'  ^°^  °^^  ^^^^ '  ^^  things  are  his,  in  that  from  him  they 
Se^^ro"^**^'  have  their  being :  "  My  com,  and  my  wine,  and  mine  oil,"^ 
fon*7th^    saith  the  Lord.  All  things  his,  in  that  he  hath  absolute  power 
Sine^"*    to  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure.     *'  Mine  (saith  he)  are  the 
Hoe.  ii.  8.    sheep  and  oxen  of  a  thousand  hills.^    All  things  his,  in  that 
Job  i.  21.    when  we  have  them,  we  may  say  with  Job, "  Gt)d  hath  given ;'' 
and  when  we  are  deprived  of  them,  "  The  Lord,''  whose  they 
are,  hath  likewise  "  taken  them  away*"  again.     But  these  sa- 
cred possessions  are  his  by  another  tenure ;  his,  because  those 
men  who  first  received  them  from  him,  have  unto  him  returned 
them  again,  by  way  of  religious  gift  or  oblation :  and  in  this 
respect  it  is,  that  the  Lord  doth  term  those  houses,  wherein 
Mai.  ill.  10.  such  gifts  and  oblations  were  laid,  "  his  treasuries." 

The  ground  whereupon  men  have  resigned  their  own  in- 
terest in  things  temporal,  and  given  over  the  same  unto  God,  is 
that  precept  which  Solomon  borroweth  from  the  law  of  nature, 
ProT.  iu.  Q.  <c  Honour  the  Lord  out  of  thy  substance,  and  of  the  chiefest 
of  all  thy  revenue :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  with  new  wine  the  fat  of  thy  press  shall  overflow.""     For 
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although  it  be  by  one  most  fitly  spoken  against  those  supersti-  Book  vii. 
tious   persons,  who   only  are  scrupulous  in   external  rites ;  — -^^^^^ 


"  Wilt  thou  win  the  favour  of  God  ?  Be  virtuous.  They  best  seneca. 
worship  him  that  are  his  followers.'^  It  is  not  the  bowing  of 
your  knees,  but  of  your  hearts ;  it  is  not  the  number  of  your 
oblations,  but  the  integrity  of  your  lives ;  not  your  incense, 
but  your  obedience,  which  God  is  delighted  to  be  honoured  by: 
nevertheless,  we  must  beware,  lest  simply  understanding  this, 
which  comparatively  is  meant ;  that  is  to  say,  whereas  the 
meaning  is,  that  God  doth  chiefly  respect  the  inward  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart,  we  must  take  heed  we  do  not  hereupon  so 
worship  him  in  spirit,  that  outwardly  we  take  all  worship,  re- 
verence, and  honour  from  him. 

Our  God  will  be  glorified  both  of  us  himself,  and  for  us  by 
others :  to  others,  because  our  hearts  are  known,  and  yet  our 
example  is  required  for  their  good ;  therefore  it  is  not  sufiicient 
to  carry  religion  in  our  hearts,  as  fire  is  carried  in  flint-stones, 
but  we  are  outwardly,  visibly,  apparently,  to  serve  and  honour 
the  living  God;  yea,  to  employ  that  way,  as  not  only  our 
souls,  but  our  bodies,  so  not  only  our  bodies,  but  our  goods ; 
yea,  the  choice,  the  flower,  the  chiefest  of  all  thy  revenue, 
saith  Solomon.  If  thou  hast  any  thing  in  all  thy  possessions 
of  more  value  and  price  than  other,  to  what  use  shouldest 
thou  convert  it,  rather  than  to  this?  Samuel  was  dear  unto 
Hannah  his  mother:  the  child  that  Hannah  did  so  much 
esteem,  she  could  not  choose  but  greatly  wish  to  advance; 
and  her  religious  conceit  was,  that  the  honouring  of  Gt)d  with 
it  was  the  advancing  of  it  unto  honour.  The  chiefest  of  the 
offspring  of  men  are  the  males  which  be  first  born :  and  for 
this  cause,  in  the  ancient  world  they  all  were  by  right  of  their 
birth  priests  of  the  Most  High.  By  these  and  the  like  prece- 
dents, it  plainly  enough  appeareth,  that  in  what  heart  soever 
doth  dwell  unfeigned  religion,  in  the  same  there  resteth  also  a 
willingness  to  bestow  upon  God  that  soonest  which  is  most 
dear.  Amongst  us  the  law  is,  that  sith  gold  is  the  chiefest  of 
metals,  if  it  be  any  where  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it 
belongeth  in  right  of  honour,  as  all  men  know,  to  the  king : 
whence  hath  this  custom  gr6wn,  but  only  from  a  natural  per- 
suasion, whereby  men  judge  it  decent,  for  the  highest  persons 
always  to  be  honoured  with  the  choicest  things !  "  If  ye  offer  Mai.  i.  s. 
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BooE  vii.  unto  God  the  blind,  (saith  the  Prophet  Malachi,)  is  it  not  evil ! 

— ' '  if  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  good  enough  ?    Present  it  unto  thy 

prince,  and  see  if  he  will  content  himself,  or  accept  thy  person, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.*"  When  Abel  presented  God  with  an 
offering,  it  was  the  fattest  of  all  the  lambs  in  his  whole  flock ; 
he  honoured  God  not  only  out  of  his  substance,  but  out  of  the 
very  chiefest  therein  ;  whereby  we  may  somewhat  judge  how 
religiously  they  stand  affected  towards  God,  who  grudge  that 
any  thing  worth  the  having  should  be  his. 

Long  it  were  to  reckon  up  particularly  what  God  was  owner 
of  under  the  law ;  for  of  this  sort  was  all  which  they  spent  in 
legal  sacrifices ;  of  this  sort,  their  usual  oblations  and  offer- 
ings ;  of  this  sort,  tithes  and  first-fruits ;  of  this  sort,  that 
which  by  extraordinary  occasions  they  vowed  imto  God ;  of 
this  sort,  all  that  they  gave  to  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
of  this  sort,  all  that  which  was  gathered  amongst  them  for 
erecting  of  the  temple,  and  the  adorning  of  it  erected  ;•  of  this 
sort,  whatsoever  their  corban  contained,  wherein  that  blessed 
widow^s  deodate  was  laid  up.  Now,  either  this  kind  of  honour 
was  prefiguratively  altogether  ceremonial,  and  then  our  Sa- 
viour accept eth  it  not ;  or,  if  we  find  that  to  him  also  it  hath 
been  done,  and  that  with  divine  approbation  given  for  en- 
couragement of  the  world,  to  shew,  by  such  kind  of  service, 
their  dutiful  hearts  towards  Christ ;  there  will  be  no  place  left 
for  men  to  make  any  question  at  all  whether  herein  they  do 
well  or  no. 

Wherefore,  to  descend  from  the  synagogue  unto  the  Church 
of  Christ:  albeit  sacrifices,  wherewith  sometimes  God  was 
highly  honoured,  be  not  accepted  as  heretofore  at  the  hands 

Paai.  1. 13,  o^  ™en,  yet  forasmuch  as  "  Honour  God  with  thy  riches'^  is 
an  edict  of  the  inseparable  law  of  nature,  so  far  forth  as  men 

Phil.  iT.  18.  are  therein  required  by  such  kind  of  homage  to  testify  their 
thankful  minds,  this  sacrifice  God  doth  accept  still.     Where- 

PaaLixxu.  forc  as  it  was  said  of  Christ,  that  "all  kings  should  worship 
him,  and  all  nations  do  him  service ;"'''  so  this  very  kind  of 
worship  or  service  was  likewise  mentioned,  lest  we  should 
think  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  would  allow  of  no  such  thing: 

•  •*  Because  (saith  David)  I  haye  a  delight  in  the  house  of  my  God,  therefore  I 
have  given  thereunto  of  my  own  both  gold  and  silver  to  adorn  it  with."  1  Chron. 
xxix.  3. 
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^^  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  boo&  vii. 

the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  bring  gifts.*"     And  as  it  — ' ^ 

maketh  not  a  little  to  the  praise  of  those  sages  mentioned  in  ^^ 
the  Gospel,  that  the  first  amongst  men  which  did  solemnly 
honour  onr  Saviour  on  earth  were  they ;  so  it  soundeth  no  less 
to  the  dignity  of  this  particular  kind,  that  the  rest  by  it  were 
prevented ;  ^^  They  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  and  opened  Matt.  ti.  ii- 
their  treasures,  and  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  incense, 
and  myrrh.'*' 

Of  all  those  things  which  are  done  to  the  honour  of  Christ 
in  his  lifetime,  there  is  not  one  whereof  he  spake  in  such  sort 
as  when  Mary,  to  testify  the  largeness  of  her  affection,  seemed 
to  waste  away  a  gift  upon  him,  the  price  of  which  gift  might, 
as  they  thought  who  saw  it,  much  better  have  been  spent  in 
works  of  mercy  towards  the  poor:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached,  throughout  all  the 
world,  there  shall  also  this  that  she  hath  done  be  spoken  of, 
for  a  memorial  of  her.**" 

Of  service  to  God,  the  best  works  are  they  which  continue  Johnxv.w. 
longest;  and,  for  permanency,  what  like  donation,  whereby 
things  are  unto  him  for  ever  dedicated  \  That  the  ancient  lands 
and  livings  of  the  Church  were  all  in  such  sort  given  into  the 
hands  of  God  by  the  just  lords  and  owners  of  them,  that  unto 
him  they  passed  over  their  whole  interest  and  right  therein, 
the  form  of  sundry  the  said  donations,  as  yet  extant,  most 
plainly  sheweth.  And  where  time  hath  left  no  such  evidence 
as  now  remaining  to  be  seen,  yet  the  same  intention  is  presumed 
in  all  donors,  unless  the  contrary  be  apparent.  But  to  the  end 
it  may  yet  more  plainly  appear  unto  all  men  under  what  title 
the  several  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  are  held,  "  Our  Aug.  cap. 
Lord  himself  (saith  St.  Augustine)  had  coffers  to  keep  those  mendac 
things  which  the  faithful  offered  unto  him.  Then  was  the 
form  of  the  church-treasury  first  instituted,  to  the  end,  that 
withal  we  might  understand,  that,  in  forbidding  to  be  careful 
for  to-morrow,  his  purpose  was  not  to  bar  his  saints  from  keep- 
ing money,  but  to  withdraw  them  from  doing  God  service  for 
wealth'^s  sake,  and  from  forsaking  righteousness  through  fear 
of  losing  their  wealth.^' 

The  first  gifts  consecrated  unto  Christ  after  his  departure 
out  of  the  world,  were  sums  of  money;    in  process  of  time 
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Book  VII.  other  moveables  Were  added,  and  at  length  goods  unmoveable; 

churches  and  oratories  hallowed  to  the  honour  of  his  glorious 

name ;  houses  and  lands  for  perpetuity  conveyed  unto  him ; 
inheritance  given  to  remain  his  as  long  as  the  world  should 
c.  i«.  q.  1.  endure.  *'  The  Apostles,  (saith  Melchiades.)  they  foresaw  that 
Sr  *  God  would  have  his  Church  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  for 
that  cause  in  Judea  they  took  no  lands,  but  price  of  land 
sold.""  This  he  conjectureth  to  have  been  the  cause  why  the 
Apostles  did  that  which  the  history  reporteth  of  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  so  the  state  of  those  times  did  require,  as 
well  otherwhere  as  in  Judea.  Wherefore,  when  afterwards  it 
did  appear  much  more  commodious  for  the  Church  to  dedicate 
such  inheritances,  than  the  value  and  price  of  them  being  sold, 
the  former  custom  was  changed  for  this,  as  for  the  better. 
The  devotion  of  Constantino  herein,  all  the  world,  even  till 
this  very  day,  admireth.  They  that  lived  in  the  prime  of 
the  Christian  world,  thought  no  testament  Christianly  made, 
nor  any  thing  therein  well  bequeathed,  unless  something  were 
thereby  added  unto  Christ's  patrimony. 

Touching  which  men,  what  judgment  that  the  world  doth 
now  give,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  we  deem  them  to  have  been 
herein  but  blind  and  superstitious  persons.     Nay,  we  in  these 
ProT.iii.io.  cogitations  are  blind;   they  contrariwise  did  with  Solomon 
plainly  know  and  persuade  themselves,  that  thus  to  diminish 
their  wealth  was,  not  to  diminish  but  to  augment  it ;  accord- 
ing to  that  which  God  doth  promise  to  his  own  people  by  the 
a'chron*^'  Prophet  Malachi,  and  which  they  by  their  own  particular  ex- 
ixxi.  10.     perience  found  true.  If  Wickliff  therefore  were  of  that  opinion 
which  his  adversaries  ascribe  unto  him,  (whether  truly,  or  of 
purpose  to  make  him  odious,  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  his  writings 
Th.  waid.    I  do  not  find  it,)  namely,  "  That  Constantine,  and  others  fol- 
iT.  c.  M.     lowing  his  steps,  did  evil,  as  having  no  sufficient  ground  whereby 
they  might  gather,  that  such  donations  are  acceptable  to  Jesus 
Christ ;"  it  was  in  Wickliff  a  palpable  error.     I  will  use  but 
one  only  argument,  to  stand  in  the  stead  of  many.     Jacob, 
taking  his  journey  unto  Haran,  made  in  this  sort  his  solemn 
6en.uvm. vow:  "If  God  will  bo  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
journey  which  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes 
to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  safety; 
then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God,  and  this  stone  which  I  have 
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set  up  a  pillar  shall  be  the  house  of  God;  and  of  all  that  thou  bookVII. 
shalt  giye  me,  will  I  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."'  May  a  Chris-  ^^'  '^'' 
tian  man  desire  as  great  things  as  Jacob  did  at  the  hands  of 
God  ?  May  he  desire  them  in  as  earnest  manner!  May  he  pro- 
mise as  great  thankfulness  in  acknowledging  the  goodness  of 
God  ?  May  he  vow  any  certain  kind  of  public  acknowledgment 
beforehand!  Or,  though  he  vow  it  not,  perform  it  after,  in  such 
sort  that  men  may  see  he  is  persuaded  how  the  Lord  hath  been 
his  God!  Are  these  particular  kinds  of  testifying  thankfulness 
to  Gt>d,  the  erecting  of  oratories,  the  dedicating  of  lands  and 
goods  to  maintain  them,  forbidden  any  where !  Let  any  mortal 
man  living  shew  but  one  reason  wherefore  in  this  point  to 
follow  Jacobus  example,  should  not  be  a  thing  both  acceptable 
unto  God,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  ever  most  highly 
commendable.  Concerning  goods  of  this  nature,  goods  whereof 
when  we  speak,  we  term  them  ra  rip  Oe^  d<l>i€pci>0ivra^  the 
goods  that  are  consecrated  unto  God,  and,  as  TertuUian  speak-  ^^poi.  c. 
eth,  deposita  pietatis^  things  which  piety  and  devotion  hath  ^' 
laid  up  as  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  touching  such  goods, 
the  law  civil,  following  mere  light  of  nature,  defineth  them  to 
be  no  manX  because  no  mortal  man,  or  community  of  men^ 
hath  right  of  propriety  in  them, 

XXIIL  Persons  ecclesiastical  are  God^s  stewards^  not  only  ^^^  ^^^^ 
for  that  he  hath  set  them  over  his  family,  as  the  ministers  of  ■{;?«?* 

'f  '  peraons  are 

ghostly  food,  but  even  for  this  very  cause  also,  that  they  are  q^J^^. 
to  receive  and  dispose  his  temporal  revenues,  the  gifts  and  ob-  S?o  hSSw 
lations  which  men  bring  him.     Of  the  Jews  it  is  plain  that  i'^tJ*** 
their  tithes  they  offered  unto  the  Lord,  and  those  offerings  the  S^f^J^ 
Lord  bestowed  upon  the  Levites.     When  the  Levites  gave^\tOTtS^ 
the  tenth  of  their  tithes,  this  their  gift  the  law  doth  term  the  wS^gSSS 
Lord^s  heave-offering,  and  appoint  that  the  high-priest  should  ?2itin^h'e 
receive  the  same.     Of  spoils  taken  in  war,  that  part  which  £S??wn 
they  were  accustomed  to  separate  unto  God,  they  brought  it  Slk^e" 
before  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  by  whom  it  was  laid  up  in  the  NSSJITviii. 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  for  a  memorial  of  their  thank-  n^bf'^SVl 
fulness  towards  God,  and  his  goodness  towards  them  in  fight-  ^^  *^*  ^' 
ing  for  them  against  their  enemies.     As  therefore  the  Apostle 
magnifieth  the  honour  of  Melchisedec,  in  that  he,  being  a  high- 
priest,  did  receive  at  the  hands  of  Abraham  the  tithes  which 
Abraham  did  honour  God  with  ;  so  it  argueth  in  the  Apostles 

VOL.  11.  2  A 
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Book  vii.  themselves  great  honour,  that  at  their  feet  the  price  of  those 
— '  possessions  was  laid,  which  men  thought  good  to  bestow  on 

Christ.     St.  Paul,  commending  the  churches  which  were  in 
Macedonia,  for  their  exceeding  liberality  this  way,  saith  of 
them,  that  he  himself  would  bear  record,  they  had  declared 
their  forward  minds  according  to  their  power,  yea,  beyond 
their  power,  and  had  so  much  exceeded  his  expectation  of 
9  Cor.  Tiu.  them,  that  "  they  seemed  as  it  were  even  to  give  away  them- 
selves first  to  the  Lord,  (saith  the  Apostle,)  and  then  by  the 
will  of  God  unto  us :""  to  him,  as  the  owner  of  such  gifts ;  to 
us,  as  his  appointed  receivers  and  dispensers.     The  gift  of  the 
Acta  xi.  SO;  church  of  Autioch,  bestowed  unto  the  use  of  distressed  brethren 
xii.  17.'      which  were  in  Judea,  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  deliver  unto  the 
presbyters  of  Jerusalem ;   and  the  head  of  those  presbyters 
was  James,  he  therefore  the  chiefest  disposer  thereof. 

Amongst  those  canons  which  are  entitled  apostolical,  one  is 
this,  ''  We  appoint  that  the  bishop  have  care  of  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  Church  ;^'*  the  meaning  is,  of  church- 
goods,  as  the  reason  following  sheweth :  "  For  if  the  precious 
souls  of  men  must  be  committed  unto  him  of  trust,  much  more 
it  behoveth  the  charge  of  money  to  be  given  him,  that  by  his 
authority  the  presbyters  and  deacons  may  administer  all 
things  to  them  that  stand  in  need.'^  So  that  he  which  hath 
done  them  the  honour  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  treasurers,  hath 
left  them  also  authority  and  power  to  use  these  treasures, 
both  otherwise  and  for  the  maintenance  even  of  their  own 
estate :  the  lower  sort  of  the  clergy,  according  unto  a  meaner ; 
the  higher,  after  a  larger,  proportion. 

The  use  of  spiritual  goods  and  possessions  hath  been  a 
matter  much  disputed  of;  grievous  complaints  there  are 
usually  made  against  the  evil  and  unlawful  usage  of  them, 
but  with  no  certain  determination  hitherto  on  what  things 
and  persons,  with  what  proportion  and  measure  they  being 
bestowed,  do  retain  their  lawful  use.  Some  men  condemn  it 
as  idle,  superfluous,  and  altogether  vain,  that  any  part  of  the 
treasure  of  God  should  be  spent  upon  costly  ornaments  ap- 
johiiiy.s4.  pertaining  unto  his  service:  who  being  best  worshipped,  when 

*  ^'ZirlffKOKOv  l^x^^  "^^^  ''^'  *E«ricAi7o-(as  wpayfidrwy  i^owrtof^  Acrt  Bioucny  <if 
wdifras  Bwfiiyovs  fivrit  irdrns  cdAojSctos  icoi  i>6^v  Btov.  Can.  40.  et  Con.  Antioch. 
[Cone.  torn.  i.  par.  L  p.  415.  Can.  26.] 
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he  is  served  in  spirit  and  truth,  hath  not  for  want  of  pomp  book  tii. 

and  magnificence  rejected  at  any  time  those  who  with  faithfiil '- 

hearts  have  adored  him.  Whereupon  the  heretics,  termed 
ffenriciani  and  Petrohusianij  threw  down  temples  and  houses 
of  prayer,  erected  with  marvellous  great  charge,  as  being  in 
that  respect  not  fit  for  Christ  by  us  to  be  honoured  in. 

We  deny  not,  but  that  they  who  sometime  wandered  as 
pilgrims  on  earth,  and  had  no  temples,  but  made  caves  and 
dens  to  pray  in,  did  God  such  honour  as  was  most  accept- 
able in  his  sight:  God  did  not  reject  them  for  their  poverty  Heb.xi.a8. 
and  nakedness^  sake ;  their  sacraments  were  not  abhorred  for 
want  of  vessels  of  gold. 

Howbeit,  let  them  who  thus  delight  to  plead,  answer  me  : 
when  Moaes  first,  and  afterwards  David,  exhorted  the  people 
of  Israel  unto  matter  of  charge  about  the  service  of  God ; 
Bnpi)ose  we  it  had  been  allowable  in  them  to  have  thus 
pleaded :  "  Our  fathers  in  Egypt  served  God  devoutly,  God 
was  with  them  in  all  their  afflictions,  he  heard  their  prayers, 
pitied  their  case,  and  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors;  what  house,  tabernacle,  or  temple  had 
they!^^  Such  argumentations  are  childish  and  fond;  God 
doth  not  refuse  to  be  honoured  at  all  where  there  lacketh 
wealth  ;  but  where  abundance  and  store  is,  he  there  requireth 
the  flower  thereof,  being  bestowed  on  him,  to  be  employed 
even  unto  the  ornament  of  his  service.  In  Egypt  the  state  of 
his  people  was  servitude,  and  therefore  his  service  was  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  desert  they  had  no  sooner  aught  of  their 
own,  but  a  tabernacle  is  required ;  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan  a 
temple.  In  the  eyes  of  David  it  seemed  a  thing  not  fit,  a  thing 
not  decent,  that  himself  should  be  more  richly  seated  than  God. 

But  concerning  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  goods  bestowed  this 
way,  there  is  not  so  much  contention  amongst  us,  as  what 
measure  of  allowance  is  fit  for  ecclesiastical  persons  to  be 
maintained  with.  A  better  rule  in  this  case  to  judge  things 
by,  we  cannot  possibly  have,  than  the  wisdom  of  God  himself: 
by  considering  what  he  thought  meet  for  each  degree  of  the 
clergy  to  enjoy  in  time  of  the  law ;  what  for  Levites,  what  for 
priests,  and  what  for  high-priests,  somewhat  we  shall  be  the 
more  able  to  discern  rightly  what  may  be  fit,  convenient,  and 
right   for   the  Christian   clergy  likewise.     Priests  for  their  Num.  x^ui. 

13(  13.  15. 
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Book  vii.  maintenance  had  those  first-fruits  of  cattle,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 

Ch.  xxlii.  ,  ,  . 

other  commodities  of  the  earth,  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed yearly  to  present  God  with.     They  had  the  price 

Num.xyiiL  which  was  appointed  for  men  to  pay  in  lieu  of  the  first-born  of 

xxTii.il;    their  children,  and  the  price  of  the  first-bom  also  amongst 

8.0, SI, SB.'  cattle  which  were  unclean:  they  had  the  vowed  gifts  of  the 
people,  or  the  prices,  if  they  were  redeemable  by  the  donors 
after  vow,  as  some  things  were:  they  had  the  free  and  unvowed 
oblations  of  men :  they  had  the  remainder  of  things  sacrificed : 
with  tithes  the  Levites  were  maintained ;  and  with  the  tithe 
of  their  tithes  the  high-priest. 

In  a  word,  if  the  quality  of  that  which  God  did  assign  to 
his  clergy  be  considered,  and  their  manner  of  receiving  it, 
without  labour,  expense,  or  charge,  it  will  appear  that  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  being  but  the  twelfth  part  of  Israel,  had  in  efi^ect 
as  good  as  four  twelfth  parts  of  all  such  goods  as  the  holy 
land  did  yield  :  so  that  their  worldly  estate  was  four  times  as 
good  as  any  other  tribe^s  in  Israel  besides.  But  the  high- 
priesfs  condition,  how  ample !  to  whom  belonged  the  tenth 
of  all  the  tithe  of  this  land,  especially  the  law  providing  also, 
that  as  the  people  did  bring  the  best  of  all  things  unto  the 
priests  and  Levites,  so  the  Levites  should  deliver  the  choice 
and  flower  of  all  their  commodities  to  the  high-priest,  and  so 
his  tenth  part  by  that  means  be  made  the  very  best  part 
amongst  ten :  by  which  proportion,  if  the  Levites  were  or- 
dinarily in  all  not  above  thirty  thousand  men,  (whereas  when 

j^chron.     David  numbered  them,  he  found  almost  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand above  the  age  of  thirty  years,)  the  high-priest,  after  this 
•        very  reckoning,  had  as  much  as  three  or  four  thousand  others 

Gen.  xiTii.  of  the  clergy  to  live  upon.  Over  and  besides  all  this,  lest  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  holding  lands,  should  seem  in  that  respect 
better  provided  for  than  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  it  pleased 

Num.  him  further  to  appoint  unto  them  forty  and  eight  whole  cities 
with  territories  of  land  adjoining,  to  hold  as  their  own  free 
inheritance  for  ever.  For  to  the  end  they  might  have  all  kind 
of  encouragement,  not  only  to  do  what  they  ought,  but  to  take 

Joah.  xiv.  pleasure  in  that  they  did ;  albeit  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  have  any  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  laid  out  whole 
to  themselves,  by  themselves,  in  such  sort  as  the  rest  of  the 

J*"*'*^***' tribes  had;  forasmuch  as  the  will  of  God  was  rather  that 
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thej  should  throughout  all  tribes  be  dispersed,  for  the  easier  book  ttl 
access  of  the  people  unto  knowledge ;    yet  were  they  not  7—7 — 
barred  altogether  to  hold  land,  nor  yet  otherwise  the  worst  ^'  ^' 
proyided  for,  in  respect  of  that  former  restraint ;  for  God,  by 
way  of  special  pre-eminence,  undertook  to  feed  them  at  his 
own  table,  and  out  of  his  own  proper  treasury  to  maintain 
them,  that  want  and  penury  they  might  neyer  feel,  except  God 
himself  did  first  receive  injury. 

A  thing  most  worthy  our  consideration  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  herein  ;  for  the  common  sort  being  prone  unto  envy  and 
murmur,  little  considereth  of  what  necessity,  use,  and  import- 
ance the  sacred  duties  of  the  clergy  are,  and  for  that  cause 
hardly  yieldeth  them  any  such  honour  without  repining  and 
grudging  thereat ;  they  cannot  brook  it,  that  when  they  have 
laboured  and  come  to  reap,  there  should  so  great  a  portion  go 
out  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  be  yielded  up  unto  such 
as  sweat  not  for  it.  But  when  the  Lord  doth  challenge  this 
as  his  own  due,  and  require  it  to  be  done  by  way  of  homage 
unto  him,  whose  mere  liberality  and  goodness  had  raised  them 
from  a  poor  and  servile  estate,  to  place  them  where  they  had 
all  those  ample  and  rich  possessions;  they  must  be  worse 
than  brute  beasts,  if  they  would  storm  at  any  thing  which  he 
did  receive  at  their  hands.  And  for  him  to  bestow  his  own 
on  his  own  servants,  (which  liberty  is  not  denied  unto  the 
meanest  of  men,)  what  man  liveth  that  can  think  it  other 
than  most  reasonable  i  Wherefore  no  cause  there  was,  why 
that  which  the  clergy  had  should  in  any  man's  eye  seem  too 
much,  unless  God  himself  were  thought  to  be  of  an  over-having 
disposition. 

This  is  the  mark  whereat  all  those  speeches  drive,  "  Levi  !>««*•  ^  »• 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren,  the  Lord  is 
his  inheritance  ;*"  again,  "  To  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  no  in-  Joa.  xm. 
heritance,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  are  the  in- 
heritance of  Levi;''   again,  "The  tithes  of  the  children  of  Num.  xtiu. 
Israel,  which  they  shall  offer  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  I 
have  given  the  Levites  for  an  inheritance;''  and  again,  "All  the  ver.  w. 
heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things  which  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  offer  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  thee,  and  thy  sons,  and 
thy  daughters  with  thee,  to  be  a  duty  for  ever ;  it  is  a  per- 
petual covenant  of  salt  before  the  Lord." 
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^ro  the  Je¥n$k 
BcH)K  VII.  maintenance  had  those  first-fruits  '       y^ 
-^'^^^^^other  commodities  of  the  e-      X^^" ^,  ^  "***«'  *^« 

customed  yearly  to  pr.-  ^.'>  *«,^  »"^«™'  "I*"  ^^^ 
N«».,rm.  which  was  appoint^-'  y^/^  *f  Apostles  own  kind  of 
U^'i. ;   their  children,  r  •.  .'.^'^  t*^**  *^>«y  ^^'^''^  "^"'*«'  »^"* 

J!ri^t:  cattle  which  w        .  •'.,<:>  ''^'°^,**f  **»«  J*"?'* *,  «"?  ^"^^^ 
people,  or  tb   .-    -- ^^^i  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?   even 
o,         ^        '  < '*  !^ii^^  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospely 
alter  vow^        '*>*t  ^j^      i «     ▼▼  i  •  ^  i    t  ji 

oblation-       ''^f^^H^^  ^""^^      ^P*^°  ^***^*^  ^^'^®  ^  ^'^^^  ^^" 

'th  ♦*         ^'*'/tbe  people  of  God  do  abound,  and  abounding* 

f  {}         y'i^iib  ^"^  ^^  their  hearts  to  shew  themselves  towards 

^A^5aviour  thankfol  as  to  honour  him  with  their 

^^f^ich  no  law  of  God  or  nature  forbiddeth,)  no  less 

J^  ancient  Jewish  people  did  honour  God ;  the  plain 

i^gpee  of  Christ  appointeth  as  large  and  as  ample  pro- 

^*^  out  of  his  own  treasure  unto  them  that  serve  him  in 

^J^^ospel,  as  ever  the  priests  of  the  law  did  enjoy.     What 

fyfihex  proof  can  we  desire !    It  is  the  blessed  Apostle'^s  testi- 

0ff0j^  that  "  even  so  the  Lord  hath  ordained.*"     Yea,  I  know 

not  whether  it  be  sound  to  interpret  the  Apostle  otherwise 

,    than  that,  whereas  he  judgeth  the  presbyters  ^^  which  rule 

l,^     well  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  worthy  of  double  honour,** 

he  means  double  unto  that  which  the  priests  of  the  law  re- 

^.  iu.    ceived ;  "  For  if  that  ministry  which  was  of  the  letter  were 

{^jd« »-     ^  glorious,  how  shall  not  the  ministry  of  the  spirit  be  more 

,.rr.«rt-  •  glorious?"    If  the  teachers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  Crod 

delivered  written  with  letters  in  tables  of  stone,  were  thought 

worthy  of  so  great  honour,  how  shall  not  the  teachers  of  the 

gospel  of  Christ  be  in  his  sight  most  worthy,  the  Holy  Ghost 

being  sent  from  heaven  to  engrave  the  gospel  on  their  hearts 

who  first  taught  it,  and  whose  successors  they  that  teach  it  at 

this  day  are!    So  that,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God 

himself,  their  estate  for  worldly  maintenance  ought  to  be  no 

worse  than  is  granted  unto  other  sorts  of  men,  each  according 

to  that  degree  they  were  placed  in. 

Neither  are  we  so  to  judge  of  their  worldly  condition  as  if 
they  were  servants  of  men,  and  at  men'^s  hands  did  receive 
those  earthly  benefits  by  way  of  stipend  in  lieu  of  pains 
whereunto  they  are  hired ;  nay,  that  which  is  paid  unto  them 
is  homage  and  tribute  due  unto  the  Lord  Christ.  His  servants 
they  are,  and  from  him  they  receive  such  goods  by  way  of 
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ipend.  Not  so  from  men :  for  at  tbe  hands  of  men  he  himself  book  til 

*ng  honoured  with  su#h  things,  hath  appointed  his  servants  — ' ~ 

•ewith  according  to  their  several  degrees  and  places  to 
isdntained.     And  for  their  greater  encouragement  who 

^e  his  labourers,  he  hath  to  their  comfort  assured  them  for 
ever,  that  they  are,  in  his  estimation,  "worthy  the  hire"  iTim.T.i8. 
which  he  alloweth  them;  and  therefore,  if  men  should  withdraw 
from  him  the  store  which  those  his  servants  that  labour  in  his 
work  are  maintained  with,  yet  he  in  his  word  shall  be  found 
everlastingly  true,  their  labour  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten; the  hire  he  accounteth  them  worthy  of,  they  shall 
surely  have  either  one  way  or  other  answered. 

In  the  prime  of  the  Christian  world,  that  which  was  brought  Acti  £▼.  as. 
and  laid  down  at  the  Apostles^  feet,  they  disposed  of  by  dis- 
tribution according  to  the  exigence  of  each  man^s  need.  Nei- 
ther can  we  think  that  they,  who  out  of  Christ's  treasury 
made  provision  for  all  others,  were  careless  to  furnish  the 
clergy  with  all  things  fit  and  convenient  for  their  estate :  and 
as  themselves  were  chiefest  in  place  of  authority  and  calling, 
so  no  man  doubteth  but  that  proportionably  they  had  power 
to  use  the  same  for  their  own  decent  maintenance.  The  Apo- 
stles, with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  Jerusalem,  lived  at  that 
time  according  to  the  manner  of  a  fellowship,  or  collegiate 
society,  maintaining  themselves  and  the  poor  of  the  dhurch 
with  a  common  purse,  the  rest  of  the  feithful  keeping  that 
purse  continually  stored.  And  in  that  sense  it  is,  that  the  sa- 
cred history  saith,  "All  which  believed  were  in  one  place,  and  Actiu.44. 
had  all  things  common.'^  In  the  histories  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
after,  we  find  no  other  way  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
but  only  this,  the  treasury  of  Jesus  Christ  furnished  through 
men'^s  devotion,  bestowing  sometimes  goods,  sometimes  lands 
that  way,  and  out  of  his  treasury  the  charge  of  the  service  of 
God  was  defrayed,  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  under  him  main- 
tained, the  poor  in  their  necessity  ministered  unto.  For  which  i)i«p. 
purpose,  every  bishop  had  some  one  of  the  presbyters  under  him  Vita  con- 
to  be  treasurer  of  the  Church,  to  receive,  keep,  and  deliver  all ;  c.  i-i.'  ' 
which  ofiice  in  churches  cathedral  remaineth  even  till  thisxir.c.de 

Sacr.  Ec- 

day,  albeit  the  use  thereof  be  not  altogether  so  large  now  as  cies.  et 
heretofore.     The  disposition  of  these  goods  was  by  the  ap-  Princip.* 
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Book  VII.  pointment  of  the  bishop.    Wherefore  Prosper,  speaking  of  the 

— • bishop's  care  herein,  saith^  "  It  was  giecessary  for  one  to  be 

troubled  therewith,  to  the  end  that  the  rest  under  him  might 
be  freer  to  attend  quietly  their  spiritual  businesses."**  And 
lest  any  man  should  imagine,  that  bishops  by  this  means  were 
Pro«.  de  hindered  themselves  from  attending  the  service  of  God,  "Even 
tempi. L  ii.  herein  (saith  he)  they  do  God  service;  for  if  those  things 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  Church  be  God's,  he  doth  the 
work  of  God,  who,  not  of  a  covetous  mind^  but  with  purpose 
of  most  faithful  administration^  taketh  care  of  things  conse- 
crated unto  God."'  And  forasmuch  as  the  presbyters  of  every 
church  could  not  all  live  with  the  bishop,  partly  for  that  their 
number  was  great,  and  partly  because  the  people  being  once 
divided  into  parishes,  such  presbyters  as  had  severally  charge 
of  them  were  by  that  mean  more  conveniently  to  live  in  the 
midst  each  of  his  own  particular  flock,  therefore  a  competent- 
number  being  fed  at  the  same  table  with  the  bishop,  the  rest 
had  their  whole  allowance  apart,*  which  several  allowances 
were  called  sporiuloB^  and  they  who  received  them,  sportulantes 
fratres. 

Touching  the  bishop,  as  his  place  and  estate  was  higher,  so 
likewise  the  proportion  of  his  charges  about  himself  being  for 
that  cause  in  all  equity  and  reason  greater ;  yet,  forasmuch  as 
his  stint  herein  was  no  other  than  it  pleased  himself  to  set, 
the  rest  (as  the  manner  of  inferiors  is  to  think  that  they  which 
are  over  them  always  have  too  much)  grudged  many  times 
at  the  measure  of  the  bishop's  private  expense,  perhaps  not 
without  cause.  Howsoever,  by  this  occasion  there  grew 
amongst  them  great  heart-burning,  quarrel,  and  strife :  where 
the  bishops  were  found  culpable,  as  eating  too  much  beyond 
their  tether,  and  drawing  more  to  their  own  private  main- 
tenance than  the  proportion  of  Christ's  patrimony,  being  not 
greatly  abundant,  could  bear,  sundry  constitutions  hereupon 

*  **  PreBbyterii  honorem  dengnaase  nos  illls  jam  tsciatis,  ut  et  sportullB  iiBdem  com 
presbyteris  honorentnr,  et  diyisiones  mensniatas  aeqnatis  quantitatibuB  partiantar,  aes- 
ftoii  nobiflcnm  proYectiB  et  corroboiatiB  anniB  suib."  Cypr.  lib.  iv.  ep.  5.  [aL  39.  c.2.] 
VHiich  worda  of  Cyprian  do  shew,  that  eyery  preabyter  had  his  standing  allowanoe 
oat  of  the  church-treaaury ;  that  besides  the  same  allowanoe  called  sportvla^  Bome  also 
had  their  portion  in  that  diridend  which  was  the  remainder  of  every  month's  ex- 
pense ;  thirdly,  that  ont  of  the  presbyters  under  him,  the  bishop  as  then  had  a  certain 
number  of  the  gnyest,  who  lived  and  commoned  always  with  him. 
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were  made  to  moderate  the  same,  according  to  the  Churches  book  tii. 
condition  in  those  times.  Some  before  they  were  made  hi-  -^-^-^^^^ 
shops,  having  been  owners  of  ample  possessions,  sold  them  and 
gave  them  away  to  the  poor:  thus  did  Panlinus,  Hilary,  Cy-  Pro«p.de 
prian,  and  sundry  others.  Hereupon  they,  who,  entering  into  tempi,  i.  a. 
the  same  spiritual  and  high  ftinction,  held  their  secular  pos-  niacon.  in 
sessions  still,  were  hardly  thought  of:  and  even  when  the 
case  was  fully  resolved,  thaj;  so  to  do  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it 
grew  a  question,  "  Whether  they  lawfully  might  then  take 
any  thing  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  Christ  !^  a  question, 
"  Whether  bishops,  holding  by  civil  title  su£Scient  to  live  of 
their  own,  were  bound  in  conscience  to  leave  the  goods  of  the 
Church  altogether  to  the  use  of  others  T  Of  contentions  about 
these  matters  there  was  no  end,  neither  appeared  there  any 
possible  way  for  quietness  otherwise  than  by  making  partition 
of  church-revenues  according  to  the  several  ends  and  uses  for 
which  they  did  serve,  that  so  the  bishop''s  part  might  be  cer- 
tain. Such  partition  being  made,  the  bishop  enjoyed  his 
portion  several  to  himself;  the  rest  of  the  clergy  likewise 
theirs;  a  third  part  was  severed  to  the  furnishing  and  up- 
holding of  the  church :  a  fourth  to  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  houses  wherein  the  poor  might  have  relief.  After 
which  separation  made,  lands  and  livings  began  every  day  to 
be  dedicated  unto  each  use  severally,  by  means  whereof  every 
of  them  became  in  short  time  much  greater  than  they  had 
been  for  worldly  maintenance ;  the  fervent  devotion  of  men 
being  glad  that  this  new  opportunity  was  given  of  shewing 
zeal  to  the  house  of  God  in  more  certain  order. 

By  these  things  it  plainly  appeareth  what  proportion  of 
maintenance  hath  been  ever  thought  reasonable  for  a  bishop ; 
sith  in  that  very  partition  agreed  on  to  bring  him  unto  his 
certain  stint,  as  much  is  allowed  unto  him  alone  as  unto  all 
the  clergy  under  him,  namely,  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
yearly  rents  and  revenues  of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  likely, 
that  before  those  temporalities,  which  now  are  such  eyesores, 
were  added  unto  the  honour  of  bishops,  their  state  was  so 
mean  as  some  imagine.  For  if  we  had  no  other  evidence 
than  the  covetous  and  ambitious  humour  of  heretics,  whose 
impotent  desires  of  aspiring  thereunto,  and  extreme  discon- 
tentment as  oft  as  they  were  defeated^  even  this  doth  shew 
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Book  tii.  tbat  the  state  of  bishops  was  not  a  few  degrees  advaneed 

— '■ above  the  rest.    Wherefore,  of  grand  apostates  which  were  in 

the  very  prime  of  the  primitive  Church,  thus  Lactantius  above 
Lactde  thirteen  hundred  years  sithence  testified,  ^'  Men  of  a  slippery 
ub.  It.  c^ao.  faith  they  were,  who  feigning  that  they  knew  and  worshipped 
God,  but  seeking  only  that  they  might  grow  in  wealth  and 
honour,  afiected  the  place  of  the  highest  priesthood;  wherennto, 
when  their  betters  were  chosen  before  them,  they  thought  it 
better  to  leave  the  Church,  and  to  draw  their  favourers  with 
them,  than  to  endure  those  men  their  governors,  whom  them- 
selves desired  to  govern.^ 

Now,  whereas  against  the  present  estate  of  bishops,  and  the 
greatness  of  their  port,  and  the  largeness  of  their  expenses  at 
this  day,  there  is  not  any  thing  more  commonly  objected  than 
those  ancient  canons,  whereby  they  are  restrained  unto  a  far 
more  sparing  life;  their  houses,  their  retinue,  their  diet, 
limited  within  a  far  more  narrow  compass  than  is  now  kept ; 
we  must  know,  that  those  laws  and  orders  were  made  when 
bishops  lived  of  the  same  purse  which  served  as  well  for  a 
number  of  others  as  them,  and  yet  all  at  their  disposing.  So 
that  convenient  it  was  to  provide  that  there  might  be  a  mode- 
rate stint  appointed  to  measure  their  expenses  by,  lest  others 
should  be  injured  by  their  wastefulness.  Contrariwise,  there  is 
now  no  cause  wherefore  any  such  law  should  be  urged,  when 
bishops  live  only  of  that  which  hath  been  peculiarly  allotted 
unto  them.  They  having,  therefore,  temporalities  and  other 
revenues  to  bestow  for  their  own  private  use,  according  to 
that  which  their  state  requireth,  and  no  other  having  with 
them  any  such  common  interest  therein,  their  own  discretion 
is  to  be  their  law  for  this  matter;  neither  are  they  to  be 
pressed  with  the  rigour  of  such  ancient  canons  as  were  framed 
for  other  times,  much  less  so  odiously  to  be  upbraided  with  un- 
conformity unto  the  pattern  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour^s  estate, 
in  such  circumstances  as  himself  did  neyer  mind  to  require 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  of  necessity  be  like  him. 
Thus  against  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  they  allege  how  meanly 
Christ  himself  was  provided  for ;  against  bishops^  palaces,  his 
want  of  a  hole  to  hide  his  head  in ;  against  the  service  done 
unto  them,  that  ''he  came  to  minister,  and  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  in  the  world."*"*     Which  things,  as  they  are  not  unfit  to 
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control  covetous,  proud,  or  ambitious  desires  of  the  ministers  book  tu. 
of  Christ,  and  even  of  all  Christians,  whatsoever  they  be,  and 
to  teach  men  contentment  of  mind,  how  mean  soever  their  es- 
tate is,  considering  that  they  are  hut  servants  to  him,  whose 
condition  was  far  more  abased  than  theirs  is,  or  can  be ;  so  to 
prove  such  difference  in  state  between  us  and  him  unlawful, 
they  are  of  no  force  or  strength  at  all.  If  one  convented  be- 
fore their  consistories,  when  he  standeth  to  make  his  answer, 
should  break  out  into  invectives  against  their  authority,  and 
tell  them  that  Christ,  when  he  was  on  earth,  did  not  sit  to 
judge,  but  stand  to  be  judged ;  would  they  hereupon  think 
it  requisite  to  dissolve  their  eldership,  and  to  permit  no  tri- 
bunals, no  judges  at  all,  for  fear  of  swerving  from  our  Saviour^s 
example!  If  those  men,  who  have  nothing  in  their  mouths 
more  usual  than  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
allege  not  this  as  Julian  sometime  did  heati  panperes^  unto 
Christians,  when  his  meaning  was  to  spoil  them  of  that  they 
had ;  our  hope  is  then,  that  as  they  seriously  and  sincerely 
wish,  that  our  Saviour  Christ  in  this  point  may  be  followed, 
and  to  that  end  only  propose  his  blessed  example ;  so,  at  our 
hands  again,  they  will  be  content  to  hear  with  like  willingness 
the  holy  Apostle''s  exhortation  made  unto  them  of  the  laity  i  cor.  zi.  i. 
also,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  us,  even  as  we  are  of  Christ ;  let  us  Phii.  m. 
be  your  example,  even  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  ours,  that 
we  may  all  proceed  by  one  and  the  same  rule.^^ 

XXIV.  But  beware  we  of  foUowinir  Christ  as  thieves  fol-  That  for 

^  their  nn- 

low  true  men,  to  take  their  iroods  by  violence  from  them.    Be  worthinew 

1         #.  1      •  1  ^  deprive 

it  that  bishops  were  all  unworthy,  not  only  of  livings,  but  even  ^^Jj®™ 
of  life,  yet  what  hath  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deserved,  for  which  JJ^^" 
men  should  judge  him  worthy  to  have  the  things  that  are  ^^»  ">* 
his  given  away  from  him  unto  others  that  have  no  right  unto  Sfto"SJ!L 
them  ?    For  at  this  mark  it  is  that  the  head  lay-reformers  do  cLuSjir 
all  aim.     Must  these  unworthy  prelates  give  place!    What  JJ^JJ^®^ 
then!    Shall  better  succeed  in  their  rooms!    Is  this  desired,  -^{^J^ 
to  the  end  that  others  may  enjoy  their  honours  which  shall  do 
Christ  more  faithfril  service  than  they  have  done !     Bishops 
are  the  worst  men  living  upon  earth;  therefore  let  their  sancti- 
fied possessions  be  divided :  amongst  whom !    O  blessed  re- 
formation !   O  happy  men,  that  put  to  their  helping  hands  for 
the  furtherance  of  so  good  and  glorious  a  work  I 
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Book  VII.  Wherefore,  albeit  the  whole  world  at  this  day  do  already 
^''•*"^-  perceive,  and  posterity  be  like  hereafter  a  great  deal  more 
plainly  to  discern,  not  that  the  clergy  of  Grod  is  thns  heaved 
at  because  they  are  wicked,  but  that  means  are  used  to  put  it 
into  the  heads  of  the  simple  multitude  that  they  are  such  in- 
deed, to  the  end  that  those  who  thirst  for  the  spoil  of  spiritual 
possessions  may,  till  such  time  as  they  have  their  purpose,  be 
thought  to  covet  nothing  but  only  the  just  extinguishment  of 
unreformable  persons ;  so  that  in  regard  of  such  men'*s  inten- 
tions, practices,  and  machinations  against  them,  the  part  that 
Paai.  Tii.  8.  suffercth  thcsc  things  may  most  fitly  pray  with  David,  "  Judge 
thou  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  my  righteousness,  and  accord- 
ing unto  mine  innocency :  O  let  the  malice  of  the  wicked  come 
to  an  end,  and  be  thou  the  guide  of  the  just  i^  notwithstand- 
ing, forasmuch  as  it  doth  not  stand  with  Christian  humility 
otherwise  to  think,  than  that  this  violent  outrage  of  men  is  a 
rod  in  the  ireful  hands  of  the  Lord  our  God,  the  smart  whereof 
we  deserve  to  feel ;  let  it  not  seem  grievous  in  the  eyes  of  my 
reverend  lords  the  bishops,  if  to  their  good  consideration  I  offer 
a  view  of  those  sores  which  are  in  the  kind  of  their  he-avenly 
itinction  most  apt  to  breed,  and  which,  being  not  in  time  cured, 
may  procure  at  the  length  that  which  Grod  of  his  infinite  mercy 
avert. 

Of  bishops  in  his  time  St.  Jerome  complaineth,  that  they  took 
it  in  great  disdain  to  have  any  fault,  great  or  small,  found  with 
Epiph.  con- them.  Epiphanius  likewise,  before  Jerome,  noteth  their  impa- 
II?.  li.*"^^  tiency  this  way  to  have  been  the  very  cause  of  a  schism  in  the 
«.*?.*  ^*'  Church  of  Christ ;  at  what  time  one  Audius,  a  man  of  great 
integrity  of  life,  full  of  faith  and  zeal  towards  God,  beholding 
those  things  which  were  corruptly  done  in  the  Church,  told 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  their  faults  in  such  sort  as  those 
men  are  wont  who  love  the  truth  from  their  hearts,  and  walk 
in  the  paths  of  a  most  exact  life.  Whether  it  were  covetous- 
ness  or  sensuality  in  their  lives,  absurdity  or  error  in  their 
teaching,  any  breach  of  the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Church 
wherein  he  espied  them  faulty,  certain  and  sure  they  were  to 
be  thereof  most  plainly  told.  Which  thing  they,  whose  deal- 
ings were  justly  culpable,  could  not  bear;  but,  instead  of 
amending  their  faults,  bent  their  hatred  against  him  who 
sought  their  amendment,  till  at  length  they  drove  him,  by  ex- 
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tremity  of  infestation,  through  weariness  of  striving  against  Book  tii. 

their  injuries,  to  leave  both  them,  and  with  them  the  Church.  — ' '" 

Amongst  the  manifold  accusations,  either  generally  intended 
against  the  bishops  of  this  our  Church,  or  laid  particularly  to 
the  charge  of  any  of  them,  I  cannot  find  that  hitherto  their 
spitefullest  adversaries  have  been  able  to  say  justly,  that  any 
man  for  telling  them  their  personal  faults  in  good  and  Christian 
sort  hath  sustained  in  that  respect  much  persecution.  Where- 
fore, notwithstanding  mine  own  inferior  estate  and  calling  in 
Ood''s  Church,  the  consideration  whereof  assureth  me,  that  in 
this  kind  the  sweetest  sacrifice  which  I  can  offer  unto  Christ  is 
meek  obedience,  reverence,  and  awe,  unto  the  prelates  which 
he  hath  placed  in  seats  of  higher  authority  over  me,  emboldened 
I  am,  so  far  as  may  conveniently  stand  with  that  duty  of 
humble  subjection,  meekly  to  crave  my  good  lords  your  favour- 
able pardon,  if  it  shall  seem  a  fault  thus  far  to  presume ;  or, 
if  otherwise,  your  wonted  courteous  acceptation. 

Sine  me  haec  baud  mollia  &ta  * 

Sablatis  aperire  dolia.  ^neid.  lib.  xii.  25. 

(1.)  In  government,  be  it  of  what  kind  soever,  but  especially 
if  it  be  such  kind  of  government  as  prelates  have  over  the 
Church,  there  is  not  one  thing  publicly  more  hurtful,  than  that 
a  hard  opinion  should  be  conceived  of  governors  at  the  first : 
and  a  good  opinion  how  should  the  world  ever  conceive  of 
them  for  their  after- proceeding  in  regiment,  whose  first  access 
and  entrance  thereunto  giveth  just  occasion  to  think  them 
corrupt  men,  which  fear  not  that  God  in  whose  name  they  are 
to  rule  ?    Wherefore  a  scandalous  thing  it  is  to  the  Church  of 
God,  and  to  the  actors  themselves  dangerous,  to  have  aspired 
unto  rooms  of  prelacy  by  wicked  means.     We  are  not  at  this 
day  troubled  much  with  that  tumultuous  kind  of  ambition  Ammiui. 
wherewith  the  elections  of  Damasus  in  St.  Jerome^s  age,  and  ub.  xx^. 
of  Maximus  in  Gregory^s  time,   and  of  others,  were  long  vide  in 
sithence  stained.     Our  greatest  fear  is  rather  the  evil  which  Nas.  [p. ». 
Leo*  and  Anthemius  did  by  imperial  constitution  endeavour  Par.' leaib.] 

■  **•  Nemo  gradom  saceidotii  pretii  renalitate  mercetar ;  quantum  quisque  mereatur, 
non  quantum  dare  Bui&ciat,  sstimetur.  Profecto  enim,  quia  locus  tutus  et  quae  causa 
esse  potent  ezcusata,  si  yeneranda  Dei  templa  pecuniis  expugnentur?  Quern  murnm 
integritatis  ant  vallum  providebimust  si  ami  sacra  fiunes  in  penetralia  veneranda  pro- 
sexpat  ?  quid  denique  cautum  esse  poterit  aut  securum,  si  sanctitas  incorrupta  corrum- 
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Book  tii.  as  much  88  in  them  lay  to  prevent.  He  which  granteth,  or 
— ''"^'  he  which  receiveth,  the  oflSice  and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  other- 
wise than  beseemeth  a  thing  diyine  and  most  holy ;  he  which 
bestoweth  and  he  which  obtaineth  it,  after  any  other  sort  than 
were  honest  and  lawful  to  nse,  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were 
present  himself  on  earth  to  bestow  it  even  with  his  own  bands, 
sinneth  a  sin  by  so  much  more  grievous  than  the  sin  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  by  how  much  offices  and  functions  heavenly  are  more 
precious  than  the  meanest  ornaments  or  implements  which 
thereunto  appertain.  If  it  be,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  doth  make  bishops,  and  that  the  whole  action  of 
making  them  is  God's  own  deed,  men  being  therein  but  his 
agents,  what  spark  of  the  fear  of  God  can  there  possibly 
remain  in  their  hearts,  who,  representing  the  person  of  God  in 
naming  worthy  men  to  ecclesiastical  charge,  do  sell  that  which 
in  his  name  they  are  to  bestow ;  or  who,  standing  as  it  were 
.  at  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  do  bargain  for  that  which 
at  his  hands  they  are  to  receive!  Woe  worth  such  impious 
and  irreligious  profanations  !  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  been 
hereby  made,  not  "  a  den  of  thieves,"^  but  in  a  manner  the  very 
dwelling-place  of  foul  spirits ;  for  undoubtedly  such  a  number 
of  them  have  been  in  all  ages  who  thus  have  climbed  into  the 
seat  of  episcopal  regiment. 

(2.)  Men  may  by  orderly  means  be  invested  with  spiritual 
authority  and  yet  do  harm,  by  reason  of  ignorance  how  to 
use  it  to  the  good  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  (saith  Chrysostom) 
iroXKov  fiiv  a^mfiaro^y  hiaicoXov  hi  iiruTKoirelv :  a  thing 
highly  to  be  accounted  of,  but  a  hard  thing  to  be  that  which 
a  bishop  should  be.""  Yea,  a  hard  and  a  toilsome  thing  it  is 
for  a  bishop  to  know  the  things  that  belong  unto  a  bishop.  A 
right  good  man  may  be  a  very  imfit  magistrate.  And  for  dis- 
charge of  a  bishop's  office,  to  be  well  minded  is  not  enough,  no 
not  to  be  well  learned  also.  Skill  to  instruct  is  a  thing  neces- 
sary, skill  to  govern  much  more  necessary,  in  a  bishop.  It  is 
not  safe  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  bishops  learn  what  be- 
longeth  unto  government,  as  empirics  learn  physic  by  killing 

pator?  Cesaet  altaribus  imminere  pro&nuB  ardor  ayoritise,  et  a  sacriB  adytii  repellator 
piaculare  flagitium.  Itaque  castas  ct  humilis  nostris  temporibus  cligator  cpiscopus,  ut 
quocunque  locorum  pervenerit,  omnia  vitae  propriae  integritate  purificct  Nee  pretio 
sod  prccibns  ordinctur  Antistes.''    Lib.  zzxL  C.  de  Episc  et  Cler. 
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of  the  sick.    Bishops  were  wont  to  be  men  of  great  leamiDg  book  yii. 

in  the  laws,  both  civil  and  of  the  Church;  and  while  they  were '" 

so,  the  wisest  men  in  the  land  for  counsel  and  goyernment  were 
bishops. 

(3.)  Enow  we  never  so  well  what  belongeth  unto  a  charge 
of  so  great  moment,  jet  can  we  not  therein  proceed  but  with 
hazard  of  public  detriment,  if  we  rely  on  ourselves  alone,  and 
use  not  the  benefit  of  conference  with  others.  A  singular  mean 
to  unity  and  concord  amongst  themselves,  a  marvellous  help 
unto  uniformity  in  their  dealings,  no  small  addition  of  weight 
and  credit  unto  that  which  they  do,  a  strong  bridle  unto  such 
as  watch  for  occasions  to  stir  against  them;  finally,  a  very  great 
stay  unto  all  that  are  under  their  government,  it  could  not 
choose  but  be  soon  found,  if  bishops  did  often  and  seriously  use 
the  help  of  mutual  consultation. 

These  three  rehearsed  are  things  only  preparatory  unto  the 
course  of  episcopal  proceedings.  But  the  hurt  is  more  mani- 
festly seen  which  doth  grow  to  the  Church  of  Qod  by  faults 
inherent  in  their  several  actions:  as,  when  they  carelessly 
ordain ;  when  they  institute  negligently ;  when  corruptly  they 
bestow  church-livings,  benefices,  prebends,  and  rooms  especially 
of  jurisdictions ;  when  they  visit  for  gain's  sake,  rather  than 
with  serious  intent  to  do  good ;  when  their  courts  erected  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  are  disordered;  when  they 
regard  not  the  clergy  under  them ;  when  neither  clergy  nor 
laity  are  kept  in  that  awe  for  which  this  authority  should 
serve ;  when  any  thing  appeareth  in  them  rather  than  a  fa- 
therly affection  towards  the  flock  of  Christ ;  when  they  have 
no  respect  to  posterity ;  and,  finally,  when  they  neglect  the 
true  and  requisite  means  whereby  their  authority  should  be 
upheld.  Surely,  the  hurt  which  groweth  out  of  these  defects 
must  needs  be  exceeding  great.  In  a  minister  ignorance  and 
disability  to  teach  is  a  maim ;  nor  is  it  held  a  thing  allowable 
to  ordain  such,  were  it  not  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil 
which  the  Church  must  needs  sustain,  if  in  so  great  scarcity 
of  able  men,  and  insufficiency  of  most  parishes  throughout 
the  land  to  maintain  them,  both  public  prayer  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments  should  rather  want,  than  any  man 
thereunto  be  admitted  lacking  dexterity  and  skill  to  perform 
that  which  otherwise  was  most  requisite.    Wherefore  the 
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Book  VII.  necessitj  of  ordaining  such  is  no  excuse  for  the  rash  and  care- 
— '• ^  less  ordaining  of  every  one  that  hath  but  a  friend  to  bestow- 
some  two  or  three  words  of  ordinary  commendation  in  his  be- 
half. By  reason  whereof  the  Church  groweth  burdened  with 
silly  creatures  more  than  need,  whose  noted  baseness  and  in- 
sufficiency bringeth  their  very  order  itself  into  contempt. 

It  may  be  that  the  fear  of  a  Quare  impedit  doth  cause  in- 
stitutions to  pass  more  easily  than  otherwise  they  would. 
And  to  speak  plainly  the  very  truth,  it  may  be  that  writs  of 
Quare  non  impedit  were  for  these  times  most  necessary  in  the 
other's  place :  yet  where  law  will  not  suffer  men  to  follow 
their  own  judgment,  to  shew  their  judgment  they  are  not 
hindered.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  even  conscienceless  and 
wicked  patrons,  of  which  sort  the  swarms  are  too  great  in  the 
Church  of  England,  are  the  more  emboldened  to  present  unto 
bishops  any  refuse,  by  finding  so  easy  acceptation  thereof. 
Somewhat  they  might  redress  this  sore,  notwithstanding  so 
strong  impediments,  if  it  did  plainly  appear  that  they  took  it 
indeed  to  heart,  and  were  not  in  a  manner  contented  with  it. 

Shall  we  look  for  care  in  admitting  whom  others  present,  if 
that  which  some  of  yourselves  confer  be  at  anytime  corruptly 
bestowed  ?  A  foul  and  an  ugly  kind  of  deformity  it  hath,  if  a 
man  do  but  think  what  it  is  for  a  bishop  to  draw  commodity 
and  gain  from  those  things  whereof  he  is  lefb  a  free  bestower, 
and  that  in  trust,  without  any  other  obligation  than  his  sacred 
order  only,  and  that  religious  integrity  which  hath  been  pre- 
sumed on  in  him.  Simoniacal  corruption  I  may  not  for 
honour'*s  sake  suspect  to  be  amongst  men  of  so  great  place. 
So  often  they  do  not,  I  trust,  offend  by  sale,  as  by  unadvised 
Can.  Apo0t.  gift  of  such  preferments,  wherein  that  ancient  canon  should 
specially  be  remembered,  which  forbiddeth  a  bishop  to  be  led 
by  human  affection,  in  bestowing  the  things  of  God.  A  fault 
nowhere  so  hurtful,  as  in  bestowing  places  of  jurisdiction, 
and  in  furnishing  cathedral  churches,  the  prebendaries  and 
other  dignities  whereof  are  the  very  true  successors  of  those 
ancient  presbyters  which  were  at  the  first  as  counsellors  unto 
bishops.  A  foul  abuse  it  is,  that  any  one  man  should  be 
loaded  as  some  are  with  livings  in  this  kind,  yea,  some  even 
of  them  who  condemn  utterly  the  granting  of  any  two  benefices 
unto  the  same  man,  whereas  the  other  is  in  truth  a  matter  of 
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&r  greater  sequel,  as  experience  would  soon  shew,  if  churches  book  tii. 

cathedral  being  furnished  with  residence  of  a  competent  num- 

ber  of  virtuous,  grave,  wise,  and  learned  divines,  the  rest  of 
the  prebends  of  every  such  church  were  given  within  the 
diocess  unto  men  of  worthiest  desert  for  their  better  encou- 
ragement unto  industry  and  travel ;  unless  it  seem  also  con- 
venient to  extend  the  benefit  of  them  unto  the  learned  in  uni- 
versities, and  men  of  special  employment  otherwise  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  God.  But  howsoever,  surely  with  the 
public  good  of  the  Church  it  will  hardly  stand,  that  in  any 
one  person  such  favours  be  more  multiplied  than  law  permitteth 
in  those  livings  which  are  with  cure. 

Touching  bishops^  visitations,  the  first  institution  of  them 
was  profitable,  to  the  end  that  the  state  and  condition  of 
churches  being  known,  there  might  be  for  evils  growing  con- 
venient remedies  provided  in  due  time.  The  observation  of 
church-laws,  the  correction  of  faults  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
manners  of  men,  these  are  things  that  visitors  should  seek* 
When  these  things  are  inquired  of  formally,  and  but  for 
custom'*s  sake,  fees  and  pensions  being  the  only  thing  which  is 
sought,  and  little  else  done  by  visitations;  we  are  not  to 
marvel,  if  the  baseness  of  the  end  doth  make  the  action  itgelf 
loathsome.  The  good  which  bishops  may  do  not  only  by 
these  visitations  belonging  ordinarily  to  their  office,  but  also 
in  respect  of  that  power  which  the  founders  of  colleges  have 
given  them  of  special  trust,  charging  even  fearfully  their  con- 
sciences therewith — the  good,  I  say,  which  they  might  do  by 
this  their  authority,  both  within  their  own  diocess,  and  in  the 
well-springs  themselves,  the  universities,  is  plainly  such  as 
cannot  choose  but  add  weight  to  their  heavy  accounts  in  that 
dreadAil  day,  if  they  do  it  not. 

In  their  courts,  where  nothing  but  singular  integrity  and 
justice  should  prevail,  if  palpable  and  gross  corruptions  be 
found,  by  reason  of  offices  so  often  granted  unto  men  who  seek 
nothing  but  their  own  gain,  and  make  no  account  what  dis- 
grace doth  grow  by  their  unjust  dealings  unto  them  under 
whom  they  deal,  the  evil  hereof  shall  work  more  than  they 
which  procure  it  do  perhaps  imagine. 

At  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  the  first  thing  looked  for  is  a 
care  of  the  clergy  under  him,  a  care,  that  in  doing  good 

VOL.  11.  2  B 
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BooE  Yii.  they  may  have  whatsoeyer  comforts  and  encouragements  his 
— ^^^^^^  countenance,  authority,  and  place  may  yield.  Otherwise 
what  heart  shall  they  have  to  proceed  in  their  painful  course, 
all  sorts  of  men  besides  being  so  ready  to  nuilign,  despise,  and 
every  way  oppress  them !  Let  them  find  nothing  but  disdain 
in  bishops ;  in  the  enemies  of  present  goyernment,  if  that  way 
they  list  to  betake  themselyes,  all  kind  of  favourable  and 
friendly  help :  unto  which  part  think  we  it  likely  that  men 
haying  wit,  courage,  and  stomach,  will  incline  i 

As  great  a  fault  is  the  want  of  severity  when  need  requiretb, 
as  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  in  bishops.  But  touching  this, 
what  with  ill  usage  of  their  power  among  the  meaner,  and 
what  with  disusage  amongst  the  higher  sort,  they  are  in  the 
eyes  of  both  sorts  as  bees  having  lost  their  sting.  It  is  a  long 
time  sithence  any  great  one  hath  felt,  or  almost  any  one  much 
feared,  the  edge  of  that  ecclesiastical  severity,  which  sometime 
held  lords  and  dukes  in  a  more  religious  awe  than  now  the 
meanest  are  able  to  be  kept. 

A  bishop,  in  whom  there  did  plainly  appear  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  a  fetherly  affection  towards  them  that  are  under  his 
charge,  %vhat  good  might  he  do  ten  thousand  ways  more  than 
any  man  knows  how  to  set  down !  But  the  souls  of  men  are 
not  loved ;  that  which  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  is  not  esteemed 
precious.  This  is  the  very  root,  the  fountain  of  all  negligence 
in  church-government. 

Most  wretched  are  the  terms  of  men^s  estate  when  once 
they  are  at  a  point  of  wretchlessness  so  extreme,  that  they 
bend  not  their  wits  any  further  than  only  to  shift  out  the 
present  time,  never  regarding  what  shall  become  of  their  suc- 
cessors after  them.  Had  our  predecessors  so  loosely  cast  off 
from  them  all  care  and  respect  to  posterity,  a  Church  Christian 
there  had  not  been,  about  the  regiment  whereof  we  should 
need  at  this  day  to  strive.  It  was  the  barbarous  affection  of 
Nero,  that  the  ruin  of  his  own  imperial  seat  he  could  have 
been  well  enough  contented  io  see,  in  case  he  might  also  have 
seen  it  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the  whole  world:  an 
affection  not  more  intolerable  than  theirs,  who  care  not  to 
overthrow  all  posterity,  so  they  may  purchase  a  few  days  of 
ignominious  safety  unto  themselves  and  their  present  estates ; 
if  it  may  be  termed  a  safety  which  tendeth  so  fast  unto  their 
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overthrow  that  are  the  purchasers  of  it  in  so  yile  and  base  book  tii. 
manner.  ^'^•""' 


Men  whom  it  standeth  upon  to  uphold  a  reverend  estima- 
tion of  themselves  in  the  minds  of  others,  without  which  the 
very  best  things  they  do  are  hardly  able  to  escape  disgrace, 
must,  before  it  be  over-late,  remember  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  retain  credit  once  gotten,  than  to  recover  it  being  lost. 
The  executors  of  bishops  are  sued,  if  their  mansion-house  be 
suffered  to  go  to  decay :  but  whom  shall  their  successors  sue 
for  the  dilapidations  which  they  make  of  that  credit,  the  un- 
repaired diminutions  whereof  will  in  time  bring  to  pass,  that 
they  which  would  most  do  good  in  that  calling  shall  not  be 
able,  by  reason  of  prejudice  generally  settled  in  the  minds  of 
all  sorts  against  them! 

By  what  means  their  estimation  hath  hitherto  decayed,  it  is 
no  hard  thing  to  discern.  Herod  and  Archelaus  are  noted  to  Egiaip.  i. 
have  sought  out  purposely  the  dullest  and  most  ignoble  that 
could  be  found  amongst  the  people,  preferring  such  to  the 
high-priest^s  office,  thereby  to  abate  the  great  opinion  which 
the  multitude  had  of  that  order,  and  to  procure  a  more  expe- 
dite course  for  their  own  wicked  counsels,  whereunto  they 
saw  the  high-priests  were  no  small  impediment,  as  long  as  the 
common  sort  did  much  depend  upon  them.  It  may  be  there 
hath  been  partly  some  show  and  just  suspicion  of  like  practice 
in  some,  in  procuring  the  undeserved  preferments  of  some  un- 
worthy persons,  the  very  cause  of  whose  advancement  hath 
been  principally  their  unworthiness  to  be  advanced.  But 
neither  could  this  be  done  altogether  without  the  inexcusable 
&ult  of  some  preferred  before,  and  so  oft  we  cannot  imagine 
it  to  have  been  done,  that  either  only  or  chiefly  from  thence 
this  decay  of  their  estimation  may  be  thought  to  grow.  Some*- 
what  it  is  that  the  malice  of  their  cunning  adversaries,  but 
much  more  which  themselves  have  effected  against  themselves. 

A  bishop^s  estimation  doth  grow  from  the  excellency  of  vir- 
tues suitable  unto  his  place.  Unto  the  place  of  a  bishop  those 
high  divine  virtues  are  judged  suitable,  which  virtues  being 
not  easily  found  in  other  sorts  of  great  men,  do  make  him  ap- 
pear so  much  the  greater  in  whom  they  are  found. 

Devotion,  and  the  feeling  sense  of  religion,  are  not  usual  in 
the  noblest,  wisest,  and  chiefest  personages  of  state,  by  reason 

2d2 
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Boo»  VII.  their  wits  are  so  much  employed  another  way,  and  their  mind^ 

— '' '"  80  seldom  conversant  in  heavenly  things.    If  therefore  wherein 

themselves  are  defective  they  see  that  bishops  do  blessedly 
excel,  it  frameth  secretly  their  hearts  to  a  stooping  kind  of 
disposition,  clean  opposite  to  contempt.  The  very  countenance 
of  Moses  was  glorious  after  that  God  had  conferred  with  him : 
and  where  bishops  are,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  whose  souls 
God  hath  possessed,  those  very  actions,  the  kind  whereof  is 
common  unto  them  with  other  men,  have  notwithstanding  in 
them  a  more  high  and  heavenly  form,  which  draweth  corre- 
spondent estimation  unto  it,  by  virtue  of  that  celestial  im- 
pression which  deep  meditation  of  holy  things,  and,  as  it  were, 
conversation  with  God,  doth  leave  in  their  minds.  So  that 
bishops,  which  will  be  esteemed  of  as  they  ought,  must  frame 
themselves  to  that  very  pattern  from  whence  those  Asian  bi- 
shops unto  whom  St.  John  writeth  were  denominated,  even  so 
far  forth  as  this  our  frailty  will  permit ;  shine  they  must  as 
angels  of  God  in  the  midst  of  perverse  men.  They  are  not  to 
look  that  the  world  should  always  carry  the  affection  of  Con- 
stantine,  to  bury  that  which  might  derogate  from  them,  and 
to  cover  their  imbecilities.  More  than  high  time  it  is,  that 
they  bethink  themselves  of  the  Apostle'^s  admonition,  Attende 
tibiy  "  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  thyself."  They  err  if  they  da 
not  persuade  themselves,  that  wheresoever  they  walk  or  sit, 
be  it  in  their  churches  or  in  their  consistories,  abroad  or  at 
home,  at  their  tables  or  in  their  closets,  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  snares  laid  for  them.  Wherefore  as  they  are  with  the 
prophet  every  one  of  them  to  make  it  their  hourly  prayer 
unto  Grod,  *'  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteousness,  because 
of  enemies  ;^'  so  it  is  not  safe  for  them,  no  not  for  a  moment, 
to  slacken  their  industry  in  seeking  every  way  that  estimation 
which  may  farther  their  labours  unto  the  Church's  good. 
Absurdity,  though  but  in  words,  must  needs  be  this  way  a 
maim,  where  nothing  but  wisdom,  gravity,  and  judgment  are 
looked  for.  That  which  the  son  of  Sirach  hath  concerning* 
the  writings  of  the  old  sages,  '^  Wise  sentences  are  found  in 
them,"  should  be  the  proper  mark  and  character  of  bishops^ 
speeches,  whose  lips,  as  doors,  are  not  to  be  opened,  but  for 
egress  of  instruction  and  sound  knowledge.  If  base  servility 
and  dejection  of  mind  be  ever  espied  in  them,  how  should  men 
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esteem  them  as  worthy  the  rooms  of  the  great  ambassadors  of  boorvii. 

€rod  !  A  wretched  desire  to  gain  by  bad  aod  unseemly  means  — '' '" 

standeth  not  with  a  mean  mane's  credit,  much  less  with  that 
reputation  which  fathers  of  the  Church  should  be  in.  But  if 
besides  all  this  there  be  also  coldness  in  works  of  piety  and 
charity,  utter  contempt  even  of  learning  itself,  no  care  to  fur- 
ther it  by  any  such  helps  as  they  easily  might  and  ought  to 
«fibrd,  no  not  as  much  as  that  due  respect  unto  their  very 
families  about  them,  which  all  men  that  are  of  account  do 
order,  as  near  a3  they  can,  in  such  sort  that  no  grievous  offen- 
sive deformity  be  therein  noted ;  if  there  still  continue  in  that 
most  reverend  order  such  as  by  so  many  engines  work  day 
and  night  to  pull  down  the  whole  frame  of  their  own  estima- 
tion amongst  men,  some  of  the  rest  secretly  also  permitting 
others  their  industrious  opposites  every  day  more  to  seduce 
the  multitude,  how  should  the  Church  of  God  hope  for  great 
good  at  their  hands  I 

What  we  have  spoken  concerning  these  things,  let  not  ma- 
licious accusers  think  themselves  therewith  justified,  no  more 
than  Shimei  was  by  his  sovereign's  most  humble  and  meek 
acknowledgment  even  of  that  very  crime  which  so  impudent  a 
caitiff's  tongue  upbraided  him  withal ;  the  one  in  the  virulent 
rancour  of  a  cankered  affection  took  that  delight  for  the  pre- 
sent which  in  the  end  did  turn  to  his  own  more  tormenting 
woe,  the  other  in  the  contrite  patience  even  of  deserved  male- 
diction had  yet  this  comfort,  ^^  It  may  be  the  Lord  will  look  «  sua.  xri. 
on  mine  affliction,  and  do  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day."' 
As  for  us,  over  whom  Christ  hath  placed  them  to  be  the 
chiefest  guides  and  pastors  of  our  souls,  our  common  fault  is, 
that  we  look  for  much  more  in  our  governors  than  a  tolerable 
sufficiency  can  yield,  and  bear  much  less  than  humanity  and 
reason  do  require  we  should,  Too  much  perfection  over  ri- 
gorously exacted  in  them,  cannot  but  breed  in  us  perpetual 
discontentment,  and  on  both  parts  cause  all  things  to  be  un- 
pleasant. It  is  exceedingly  worth  the  noting,  which  Plato 
hath  about  the  means  whereby  men  fall  into  an  utter  dislike 
of  all  men  with  whom  they  converse  :  "  This  sourness  of  mind  Wat.  in 
which  maketh  every  man's  dealings  unsavoury  in  our  taste,  [▼©i-  i.  p. 
entereth  by  an  unskilful  overweening,  which  at  the  first  we  Bipont.] 
Jiave  of  one,  and  so  of  another,  in  whom  we  afterwards  find 
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Book  VII.  ourselves  to  have  been  deceived,  they  declaring  themselves  in 

— '"^'  the  end  to  be  frail  men,  whom  we  judged  demigods:  when 
we  have  oftentimes  been  thns  beguiled,  and  that  far  besides 
expectation,  we  grow  at  the  length  to  this  plain  conclusion, 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  sound  in  any  man.  Which  bitter 
conceit  is  unseemly,  and  plain  to  have  risen  from  lack  of  ma- 
ture judgment  in  human  affairs :  which  if  so  be  we  did  handle 
with  art,  we  would  not  enter  into  dealings  with  men,  others 
wise  than  being  beforehand  grounded  in  this  persuasion,  that 
the  number  of  persons  notably  good  or  bad  is  but  very  small ; 
that  the  most  part  of  good  have  some  evil,  and  of  evil  men 
some  good  in  them.***    So  true  our  experience  doth  find  those 

M-JTHj^n  aphorisms  of  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  ^Atvvarov  ro  arfaOov 

fl^i  ^**  '  ^vOdSe  Ka0ap€V€iv  t^9  /caxla^^  "  To  purge  goodness  quite  and 
clean  from  all  mixture  of  evil  here  is  a  thing  impossible.**^ — 

tibid.j  Again,  To  fif^  \lav  Kaxov  ivOdBe  ro  a^aOoy  itrriy  "  When  in 
this  world  we  term  a  thing  good,  we  cannot  by  exact  con- 
struction have  any  other  true  meaning,  than  that  the  said 
thing  so  termed  is  not  noted  to  be  a  thing  exceeding  evil.^ — 

[iwdo  And  again,  Movov,  &  ^Aa/cktyme^  r6  Syofia  rov  dyaOov  iv 
avOpdyiroi^;^  ro  hi  epyov  ovSafiov^  ^'Amongst  men,  O  Asclepius, 
the  name  of  that  which  is  good  we  find,  but  nowhere  the  very 
true  thing  itself.^ — When  we  censure  the  deeds  and  dealings 
of  our  superiors,  to  bring  with  us  a  fore-conceit  thus  qualified, 
shall  be  as  well  on  our  part  as  theirs  a  thing  available  unto 
quietness. 

But  howsoever  the  case  doth  stand  with  men^s  either  good 
or  bad  quality,  the  verdict  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  hath 
given  should  continue  for  ever  sure.  "  Qu«  Dei  sunt,  Deo  ;*** 
Let  men  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  iniquity ;  as  for  those 
things  which  are  God'^s,  let  not  God  be  deprived  of  them. 

ifai.  iii. ».  For,  if  only  to  withhold  that  which  should  be  given  be  no 
better  than  to  rob  God,  if  to  withdraw  any  mite  of  that  which 
is  but  in  purpose  only  bequeathed,  though  as  yet  undelivered 

icti  T. ».  iu^Q  the  gacred  treasure  of  God,  be  a  sin  for  which  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  felt  so  heavily  the  dreadful  band  of  divine  re- 
venge ;  quite  and  clean  to  take  that  away  which  we  never 
gave,  and  that  after  God  hath  for  so  many  ages  therewith 
been  possessed,  and  that  without  any  other  show  of  cause, 
saving  only  that  it  seemeth  in  their  eyes  who  seek  it  too  much 
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it  less  than  most  impious  injustice,  most  heinous  sacrilege!  — ' ' 

Such  was  the  religious  affection  of  Joseph,  that  it  suffered  Gen.  xirii. 
him  not  to  take  that  advantage,  no  not  against  the  very  idola^ 
trous  priests  of  Egypt,  which  he  took  for  the  purchasing  of 
other  men'*s  lands  to  the  king ;  but  he  considered,  that  albeit 
their  idolatry  deserved  hatred,  yet  for  the  honour^s  sake  due 
unto  priesthood,  better  it  was  the  king  himself  should  yield 
them  relief  in  public  extremity,  than  permit  that  the  same  ne^ 
cessity  should  constrain  also  them  to  do  as  the  rest  of  the 
people  did. 

But  it  may  be,  men  have  now  found  out,  that  God  hath  pro* 
posed  the  Christian  clergy  as  a  prey  for  all  men  freely  to  seize 
upon ;  that  God  hath  left  them  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  which 
every  man  that  listeth  to  gather  into  his  net  may;  or  that 
there  is  no  God  in  heaven  to  pity  them,  and  to  regard  the 
injuries  which  man  doth  lay  upon  them :  yet  the  public  good 
of  this  Church  and  commonwealth  doth,  I  hope,  weigh  some* 
what  in  the  hearts  of  all  honestly-disposed  men.  Unto  the 
public  good  no  one  thing  is  more  directly  available,  than  that 
such  as  are  in  place,  whether  it  be  of  civil  or  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  be  so  much  the  more  largely  furnished  even  with 
external  helps  and  ornaments  of  this  life,  how  much  the  more 
highly  they  are  in  power  and  calling  advanced  above  others. 
For  nature  is  not  contented  with  bare  sufficiency  unto  the 
sustenance  of  man,  but  doth  evermore  covet  a  decency  pro* 
portionable  unto  the  place  which  man  hath  in  the  body  or 
society  of  others.  For  according  unto  the  greatness  of  menu's 
calling,  the  measure  of  all  their  actions  doth  grow  in  every 
man's  secret  expectation,  so  that  great  men  do  always  know 
that  great  things  are  at  their  hands  expected.  In  a  bishop 
great  liberality,  great  hospitality,  actions  in  every  kind  great, 
are  looked  for :  and  for  actions  which  must  be  great,  mean 
instruments  will  not  serve.  Men  are  but  men,  what  room 
soever  amongst  men  they  hold.  If,  therefore,  the  measure  of 
their  worldly  abilities  be  beneath  that  proportion  which  their 
calling  doth  make  to  be  looked  for  at  their  hands,  a  stronger 
inducement  it  is  than  perhaps  men  are  aware  of  unto  evil  and 
corrupt  dealings  for  supply  of  that  defect.  For  which  cause 
we  must  needs  think  it  a  thing  necessary  unto  the  common 
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Book  VII.  good  of  the  Church,  that,  great  jurisdiction  heiog  granted  unto 

^^-^ bishops  over  others,  a  state  of  wealth  proportionable  should 

likewise  be  provided  for  them.  Where  wealth  is  had  in  so 
great  admiration,  as  generally  in  this  golden  age  it  is,  that 
without  it  angelical  perfections  are  not  able  to  deliver  from 
extreme  contempt,  surely  to  make  bishops  poorer  than  they 
are,  were  to  make  them  of  less  account  and  estimation  than 
they  should  be.  Wherefore,  if  detriment  and  dishonour  do 
grow  to  religion,  to  God,  to  his  Church,  when  the  public  account 
which  is  made  of  the  chief  of  the  clergy  decayeth,  how  should 
it  be,  but  in  this  respect,  for  the  good  of  religion,  of  God,  of 
his  Church,  that  the  wealth  of  bishops  be  carefully  preserved 
from  further  diminution !  The  travels  and  crosses  wherewith 
prelacy  is  never  unaccompanied,  they  which  feel  them  know- 
how  heavy  and  how  great  they  are.  Unless  such  difficulties, 
therefore,  annexed  unto  that  estate  be  tempered  by  co-annex- 
ing thereunto  things  esteemed  of  in  this  world,  how  should  we 
hope  that  the  minds  of  men,  shunning  naturally  the  burdens 
of  each  function,  will  be  drawn  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
episcopal  care  and  labour  in  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  Where- 
fore, if  long  we  desire  to  enjoy  the  peace,  quietness,  order,  and 
stability  of  religion,  which  prelacy  (as  hath  been  declared) 
causeth,  then  must  we  necessarily,  even  in  favour  of  the  public 
good,  uphold  those  things,  the  hope  whereof  being  taken  away, 
it  is  not  the  mere  goodness  of  the  charge,  and  the  divine  ac- 
ceptation thereof,  that  will  be  able  to  invite  many  thereunto. 
What  shall  become  of  that  commonwealth  or  Church  in  the 
end,  which  hath  not  the  eye  of  learning  to  beautify,  guide,  and 
direct  it  ?  At  the  length,  what  shall  become  of  that  learning, 
which  hath  not  wherewith  any  more  to  encourage  her  indus- 
trious followers?  And,  finally,  what  shall  become  of  that 
courage  to  follow  learning,  which  hath  already  so  much  failed 
through  the  only  diminution  of  her  chiefest  rewards,  bishop- 
rics! Surely,  wheresoever  this  wicked  intendment  of  over- 
throwing cathedral  churches,  or  of  taking  away  those  livings, 
lands,  and  possessions  which  bishops  hitherto  have  enjoyed, 
shall  once  prevail,  the  handmaids  attending  thereupon  will  be 
paganism  and  extreme  barbarity. 
Numb.  Ii^  the  law  of  Moses  how  careful  provision  is  made  that 

xviii.  32.     gQ^jg  ^j£  ^jjjg  j^j^ J  might  remain  to  the  Church  for  ever :  "  Ye 
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sball  not  make  common  the  holj  things  of  the  children  of  book  tu. 
Israel,  lest  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord.^     Touching  the  fields  an-  — '"''' 
nexed  nnto  Levitical  cities,  the  law  was  plain,  they  might  not 
be  sold;  and  the  reason  of  the  law  this,  "for  it  was  their  Ler. xzr. 
possession  for  ever.^     He  which  was  lord  and  owner  of  it, 
his  will  and  pleasure  was,  that  from  the  Levites  it  should 
never  pass  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  other.     The  Lord's  own 
portion,  without  his  own  commission  and  grant,  how  should 
any  man  justly  hold !  They  which  hold  it  by  his  appointment 
had  it  plainly  with  this  condition,  "  They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  E«ek. 
neither  change  it,  nor  alienate  the  first-fruits  of  fhe  land ;  for 
it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord/'     It  falleth  sometimes  out,  as  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  noteth,  that  the  very  "  prey  of  savage  Habat.  u. 
beasts  becometh  dreadfal  unto  themselves.''     It  did   so   in 
Judas,  Achan,  Nebuchadnezzar;  their  evil-purchased  goods 
were  their  snare,  and  their  prey  their  own  terror ;  a  thing 
nowhere  so  likely  to  follow,  as  in  those  goods  and  posses- 
sions, which  being  laid  where  they  should  not  rest,  have  by 
the  Lord's  own  testimony  his  most  bitter  curse,  their  un-  Mai.  ia. ». 
dividable  companion. 

These  persuasions  we  use  for  other  men^s  cause,  not  for  theirs 
with  whom  God  and  religion  are  parts  of  the  abrogated  law 
of  ceremonies.     Wherefore,  not  to  continue  longer  in  the  cure 
of  a  sore  desperate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  clergy  had  al- 
most as  little  as  these  good  people  wish.    But  the  kings  of  this 
realm  and  others,  whom  God  had  blessed,  considered  devoutly 
with  themselves,  as  David  in  like  case  sometime  had  done, 
^'  Is  it  meet  that  we  at  the  hands  of  God  should  enjoy  all 
kinds  of  abundance,  and  God's  clergy  sufi^er  want  V    They 
considered  that  of  Solomon,  "Honour  God  with  thy  substance,  Pror.  m.  o 
and  the  chiefest  of  all  thy  revenue  ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled 
with  com,  and  thy  vessels  shall  run  over  with  new  wine." 
They   considered  how  the  care  which  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  2  chxoa. 
providing  that  the  Levites  might  have  encouragement  to  do  *  *' 
the  work  of  the  Lord  cheerfully,  was  left  of  God  as  a  fit  pat- 
tern to  be  followed  in  the  Church  for  ever.     They  considered 
what  promise  our  Lord  and  Saviour  had  made  unto  them,  at 
whose  hands  his  prophets  should  receive  but  the  least  part  of 
the  meanest  kind  of  friendliness,  though  it  were  but  a  draught 
of  water ;  which  promise  seemeth  not  to  be  taken,  as  if  Christ 
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Book  VII.  had  made  them  of  any  higher  courtesy  uncapable,  and  had 
— '""^'  promised  reward  not  unto  such  as  give  them  but  that,  but  unto 
such  as  leave  them  but  that.  They  considered  how  earnest 
the  Apostle  is,  that  if  the  ministers  of  the  law  were  so  amply 
provided  for,  less  care  then  ought  not  to  be  had  of  them, 
who  under  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  possessed  correspondent 
rooms  in  the  Church.  They  considered  how  needful  it  is,  that 
they  who  provoke  all  others  unto  works  of  mercy  and  charity 
should  especially  have  wherewith  to  be  examples  of  such 
things,  and  by  such  means  to  win  them,  with  whom  other 
means,  without  those,  do  commonly  take  very  small  effect. 

In  these  and  the  like  considerations,  the  church-revenues 
were  in  ancient  times  augmented,  our  Lord  thereby  per- 
forming manifestly  the  promise  made  to  his  servants,  that 
they  which  did  '*  leave  either  father,  or  mother,  or  lands,  or 
goods,  for  his  sake,  should  receive  even  in  this  world  a  hundred 
fold.*"  For  some  hundreds  of  years  together,  they  which  joined 
themselves  to  the  Church  were  fain  to  relinquish  aXl  worldly 
emoluments  and  to  endure  the  hardness  of  an  afflicted  estate. 
Afterward  the  Lord  gave  rest  to  his  Church,  kings  and  princes 
became  as  fathers  thereunto,  the  hearts  of  all  men  inclined 
towards  it,  and  by  his  providence  there  grew  unto  it  every 
day  earthly  possessions  in  more  and  more  abundance,  till  the 
greatness  thereof  bred  envy,  which  no  diminutions  are  able  to 
satisfy. 

For  as  those  ancient  nursing  fathers  thought  they  did  never 
bestow  enough  ;  even  so  in  the  eye  of  this  present  age,  as  long 
as  any  thing  remaineth,  it  seemeth  to  be  too  much.  Our 
fathers  we  imitate  in  peroersum^  as  Tertullian  speaketh ;  like 
them  we  are,  by  being,  in  equal  degree,  the  contrary  unto  that 
which  they  were.  Unto  those  earthly  blessings  which  God 
as  then  did  with  so  great  abundance  pour  down  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  we  may,  in  regard  of  most  near  resemblance, 
p«i.^cT.  apply  the  self-same  words  which  the  prophet  hath,  "Gk)d 
blessed  them  exceedingly;  and,  by  this  very  mean,  turned 
the  hearts  of  their  own  brethren  to  hate  them,  and  to  deal 
politicly  with  his  servants."**  Computations  are  made,  and 
there  are  huge  sums  set  down  for  princes,  to  see  how  much 
they  may  amplify  and  enlarge  their  own  treasure ;  how  many 
public  burdens  they  may  ease ;  what  present  means  they  have 
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to  reward  their  servants  about  them,  if  they  please  but  to  book  vii. 

grant  their  assent,  and  to  accept  of  the  spoil  of  bishops,  by  — ' '- 

whom  church-goods  are  but  abused  unto  pomp  and  vanity. 
Thus  albeit  they  deal  with  one  whose  princely  virtue  giveth 
them  small  hope  to  prevail  in  impious  and  sacrilegious  motions ; 
yet  shame  they  not  to  move  her  royal  majesty  even  with  a 
suit  not  much  unlike  unto  that  wherewith  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  tried  Judas,  whom  they  solicited  unto  treason  against 
his  master,  and  proposed  unto  him  a  number  of  silver  pence 
in  lieu  of  so  virtuous  and  honest  a  service.  But  her  sacred 
majesty,  disposed  to  be  always  like  herself,  her  heart  so  far 
estranged  from  willingness  to  gain  by  pillage  of  that  estate, 
the  only  awe  whereof  under  God  she  hath  been  unto  this 
present  hour,  as  of  all  other  parts  of  this  noble  commonwealth, 
whereof  she  hath  vowed  herself  a  protector  till  the  end  of  her 
days  on  earth,  which  if  nature  could  penhit,  we  wish,  as  good 
cause  we  have,  endless :  this  her  gracious  inclination  is  more 
than  a  seven-times-sealed  warrant,  upon  the  same  assurance 
whereof  touching  time  and  action,  so  dishonourable  as  this, 
we  are  on  her  part  most  secure,  not  doubting  but  that  unto  all 
posterity  it  shall  for  ever  appear,  that  from  the  first  to  the 
very  last  of  her  sovereign  proceedings  there  hath  not  been  one 
authorized  deed  other  than  consonant  with  that  Symmachus 

saith,  ^'  Fiscus  bonorum  principum,  non  sacerdotum  damnis,  Uh.  x.  ep. 
,  ,       .  ,..  Ji  .11.         .  ,54.  ddd; 

sed  hostmm  spolus  augeatur :     consonant  with  the  imperial  vaient. 

law,  ^^  Ea  quse  ad  beatissim»  ecclesise  jura  pertinent,  tan-  Arcad.  i. 

•  !•    •  1      •  •  xi?.  c.  de 

quam   ipsam  sacrosanctam  et  religiosam  ecclesiam,   mtacta  sacros.  ec- 
convenit  venerabiliter  custodiri;   ut  sicut  ipsa  religionis  et 
fidei  mater  perpetua  est,  ita  ejus  patrimonium  jugiter  servetur 
illflpsum/^ 

As  for  the  case  of  public  burdens,  let  any  politician  living 
make  it  appear,  that  by  confiscation  of  bishops'  livings,  and 
their  utter  dissolution  at  once,  the  commonwealth  shall  ever 
have  half  that  relief  and  ease  which  it  receiveth  by  their  con- 
tinuance as  they  now  are,  and  it  shall  give  us  some  cause  to 
think,  that  albeit  we  see  they  are  impiously  and  irreligiously 
minded,  yet  we  may  esteem  them  at  least  to  be  tolerable  com- 
mon wealth  Vmen.  But  the  case  is  too  clear  and  manifest,  the 
world  doth  but  too  plainly  see  it,  that  no  one  order  of  subjects 
whatsoever  within  this  land  doth  bear  the  seventh  part  of  that 
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Book  VII.  proportion  which  the  clergy  heareth  in  the  bnrdens  of  the 

— '- commonwealth  :  no  revenue  of  the  crown  like  unto  it,  either 

for  certainty  or  for  greatness.  Let  the  good  which  this  way 
hath  grown  to  the  commonwealth  by  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  teach  men  what  ease  unto  public  burdens  there  is  like 
to  grow  by  the  overthrow  of  the  clergy.  My  meaning  is  not 
hereby  to  make  the  state  of  bishoprics  and  of  those  dissolved 
companies  alike,  the  one  no  less  unlawful  to  be  removed  than 
the  other.  For  those  religious  persons  were  men  which  fol- 
lowed only  a  special  kind  of  contemplative  life  in  the  common- 
wealth, they  were  properly  no  portion  of  God''s  clergy,  (only 
such  amongst  them  excepted  as  were  also  priests,)  their  goods 
(that  excepted  which  they  unjustly  held  through  the  pop^'^s 
usurped  power  of  appropriating  ecclesiastical  livings  unto 
them)  may  in  part  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  civil  posses- 
sions, held  by  other  kinds  of  corporations,  such  as  the  city  of 
London  hath  divers.  Wherefore,  as  their  institution  was 
human,  and  their  end  for  the  most  part  superstitious,  they  had 
not  therein  merely  that  holy  and  divine  interest  which  be- 
longeth  unto  bishops,  who  being  employed  by  Christ  in  the 
principal  service  of  his  Church,  are  receivers  and  disposers  of 
his  patrimony,  as  hath  been  shewed,  which  whosoever  shall 
withhold  or  withdraw  at  any  time  from  them,  he  undoubtedly 
robbeth  God  himself. 

If  they  abuse  the  goods  of  the  Church  unto  pomp  and 
vanity,  such  faults  we  do  not  excuse  in  them.  Only  we  wish 
it  to  be  considered  whether  such  faults  be  verily  in  them,  or 
else  but  objected  against  them  by  such  as  gape  after  spoil,  and 
therefore  are  no  competent  judges  what  is  moderate  and  what 
excessive  in  them,  whom  under  this  pretence  they  would  spoil. 
But  the  accusation  may  be  just.  In  plenty  and  fulness  it  may 
be  we  are  of  God  more  forgetful  than  were  requisite.  Not- 
withstanding men  should  remember  how  not  to  the  clergy 
alone  it  was  said  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  "  Ne  cum  man- 
dueaveris,  et  biberis,  et  domos  optimas  sedificaveris.'^  If  the 
remedy  prescribed  for  this  disease  be  good,  let  it  impartially 
be  applied.  '^  Interest  reipub.  ut  re  sua  quisque  bene  utatur.'*'* 
Let  all  states  be  put  to  their  moderate  pensions,  let  their 
livings  and  lands  be  taken  away  from  them  whomsoever  they 
be,  in  whom  such  ample  possessions  are  found  to  have  been 
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matters  of  grievous  abuse:  were  this  jnst!  would  noble  families  book  vii. 
think  this  reasonable  ?    The  title  which  bishops  have  to  their  — '"^' 


livings  is  as  good  as  the  title  of  any  sort  of  men  unto  what- 
soever we  account  to  be  noost  justly  held  by  them ;  yea,  in 
this  one  thing  the  claim  of  bishops  hath  pre-eminence  above  all 
secular  titles  of  right,  in  that  God^s  own  interest  is  the  tenure 
whereby  they  hold,  even  as  also  it  was  to  the  priests  of  the  law 
an  assurance  of  their  spiritual  goods  and  possessions,  where- 
upon though  they  many  times  abused  greatly  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  yet  was  not  6od'*s  patrimony  therefore  taken  away 
from  them,  and  made  saleable  unto  other  tribes.  To  rob  God, 
to  ransack  the  Church,  to  overthrow  the  whole  order  of  Chris- 
tian bishops,  and  to  turn  them  out  of  land  and  living,  out  of 
house  and  home,  what  man  of  common  honesty  can  think  it 
for  any  manner  of  abuse  to  be  a  remedy  lawful  or  just  \  We 
must  confess  that  God  is  righteous  in  taking  away  that  which 
men  abuse :  but  doth  that  excuse  the  violence  of  thieves  and 
robbers ! 

Complain  we  will  not  with  St.  Jerome,*  "  That  the  hands  of 
men  are  so  straitly  tied,  and  their  liberal  minds  so  much  bridled 
and  held  back  from  doing  good  by  augmentation  of  the  church- 
patrimony.*"  For  we  confess  that  herein  mediocrity  may  be 
and  hath  been  sometime  exceeded.  There  did  want  heretofore 
a  Moses  to  temper  menu's  liberality,  to  say  unto  them  who  en- 
riched the  Church,  Sufficit^  Stay  your  hands,  lest  fervour  of 
zeal  do  cause  you  to  empty  yourselves  too  far.  It  may  be  the 
largeness  of  men's  hearts  being  then  more  moderate,  had  been 
after  more  durable ;  and  one  state  by  too  much  overgrowing 
the  rest,  had  not  given  occasion  unto  the  rest  to  undermine  it. 
That  evil  is  now  sufficiently  cured:  the  church-treasury,  if 
then  it  were  over  full,  hath  since  been  reasonably  well  emptied. 
That  which  Moses  spake  unto  givers,  we  must  now  inculcate 
unto  takers  away  from  the  Church,  Let  there  be  some  stay, 
some  stint  in  spoiling.  If  ^*  grape-gatherers  came  unto  them,  q^^ 
(saith  the  prophet,)  would  they  not  leave  some  remnant  be-  ^' 
hind  !^     But  it  hath  fared  with  the  wealth  of  the  Church  as 

*  "  Pudet  dicere,  lacerdotes  idoloram,  aurigse,  mimi  et  Korta  hsereditatei  capiant, 
BoHs  clericis  et  monachiB  id  lege  prohibetur,  et  prohibetur  non  a  penecntoribni  led 
pruicipiboB  Cbriitianis.  Kec  de  lege  conqueror,  sed  doleo  quod  meruerixnni  banc 
legem.''     Ad  Nepot  2.  [al.  ep.  34.  §.  6.] 
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Book  VII.  with  a  tower,  which  being  built  at  the  first  with  the  higfaest, 
— - — -  overthroweth  itself  after  by  its  own  greatness;  neither  doth 
the  rain  thereof  cease  with  the  only  fall  of  that  which  hath 
exceeded  mediocrity,  but  one  part  beareth  down  another,  till 
the  whole  be  laid  prostrate.  For  although  the  state  eccle- 
siastical, both  others  and  even  bishops  themselves,  be  now 
fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb,  as  all  the  world  at  this  day  doth  see ; 
yet,  because  there  remaineth  still  somewhat  which  unsatiable 
minds  can  thirst  for,  therefore  we  seem  not  to  have  been  hi- 
therto sufficiently  wronged.  Touching  that  which  hath  been 
taken  from  the  Church  in  appropriations  known  to  amount  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  yearly, 
we  rest  contentedly  and  quietly  without  it,  till  it  shall  please 
Ood  to  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  of  their  own  voluntary  accord, 
to  restore  it  to  him  again ;  judging  thereof  no  otherwise  than 
some  others  did  of  those  goods  which  were  by  Sylla  taken  away 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  that  albeit  they  were  in  truth  male 
capta^  unconscionably  taken  away  from  the  right  owners  at 
the  first,  nevertheless,  seeing  that  such  as  were  after  possessed 
of  them  held  them  not  without  some  title,  which  law  did  after  a 
Fior.  lib.  sort  make  good,  ^^repetitio  eorum  proculdubio  labefactabat  com- 
positam  civitatem.^  What  hath  been  taken  away  as  dedicated 
unto  uses  superstitious,  and  consequently  not  given  unto  Ood, 
or  at  the  leastwise  not  so  rightly  given,  we  repine  not  thereat. 
That  which  hath  gone  by  means  secret  and  indirect,  through 
corrupt  compositions  or  compacts,  we  cannot  help.  What  the 
hardness  of  men'^s  hearts  doth  make  them  loth  to  have  ex- 
acted, though  being  due  by  law,  even  thereof  the  want  we  do 
also  bear.  Out  of  that  which  after  all  these  deductions 
Cometh  clearly  unto  our  hands,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that 
towards  the  public  charge  we  disburse  nothing.  And  doth  the 
residue  seem  yet  excessive !  The  ways  whereby  temporal  men 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  are  fore-closed  unto 
us.  AH  that  we  have  to  sustain  our  miserable  life  with,  is  but 
a  remnant  of  God^s  own  treasure,  so  far  already  diminished  and 
clipped,  that  if  there  were  any  sense  of  common  humanity  left 
in  this  hard-hearted  world,  the  impoverished  state  of  the  clergy 
of  God  would  at  the  length  even  of  every  commiseration  be 
spared.  The  mean  gentleman  that  hath  but  a  hundred  pound 
land  to  live  on,  would  not  be  hasty  to  change  his  worldly  estate 
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and  condition  with  many  of  these  so  over-abounding  prelates ;  book  vji. 
a  common  artisan  or  tradesman  of  the  city,  with  ordinary — ''"^' 


pastors  of  the  Chnrch. 

It  is  our  hard  and  heavy  lot,  that  no  other  sort  of  men  being 
grudged  at,  how  little  benefit  soever  the  public- weal  reap  by 
them,  no  state  complained  of  for  holding  that  which  hath 
grown  unto  them  by  lawful  means ;  only  the  governors  of  our 
souls,  they  that  study  night  and  day  so  to  guide  us,  that  both 
in  this  world  we  may  have  comfort,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
endless  felicity  and  joy;  (for  even  such  is  the  very  scope  of  all 
their  endeavours ;  this  they  wish,  for  this  they  labour,  how 
hardly  soever  we  use  to  construe  of  their  intents :)  hard,  that 
only  they  should  be  thus  continually  lifted  at  for  possessing 
but  that  whereunto  they  have,  by  law  both  of  God  and  man, 
most  just  title.  If  there  should  be  no  other  remedy,  but  that 
the  violence  of  men  in  the  end  must  needs  bereave  them  of  all 
succour,  further  than  the  inclinations  of  others  shall  vouchsafe 
to  cast  upon  them,  as  it  were  by  way  of  alms,  for  their  relief 
but  from  hour  to  hour ;  better  they  are  not  than  their  fathers, 
who  have  been  contented  with  as  hard  a  portion  at  the  world'^s 
hands :  let  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  common  benefit 
of  heaven  and  earth,  be  taken  away  from  bishops,  if  the 
question  were,  whether  God  should  lose  his  glory,  and  the 
safety  of  his  Church  be  hazarded,  or  they  relinquish  the  right 
and  interest  which  they  have  in  the  things  of  this  world.  But 
sith  the  question  in  truth  is,  whether  Levi  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  portion  of  God  or  no,  to  the  end  that  Simeon  or  Reuben 
may  devour  it  as  their  spoil,  the  comfort  of  the  one,  in  sustain. 
ing  the  injuries  which  the  other  would  oficr,  must  be  that 
prayer  poured  out  by  Moses,  the  prince  of  prophets,  in  most 
tender  affection  to  Levi,  *'  Bless,  O  Lord,  his  substance,  accept  Deut. 
thou  the  work  of  his  hands ;  smite  through  the  loins  of  them 
that  rise  up  against  him,  and  of  them  which  hate  him,  that 
they  rise  no  more.'* 


sir.  4. 
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BOOK   VIII. 

CONTAINING  THEIR  SEVENTH  ASSEBTION,  THAT  TO  NO  CIVIL  PRINCE  OR 
GOVERNOR  THERE  MAY  BE  GIVEN  SUCH  POWER  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOMINION,  AS  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THIS  LAND  BELONOETH  UNTO  THE 
SUPREME  REGENT  THEREOF. 

Book  VIII.  We  coDTie  Xkow  to  the  last  tbing  whereof  there  is  controversy 
moved,  namely,  The  power  of  eupreme  jurisdiction ;  which  for 
distinction'^s  sake  we  cull,  The  power  of  eccleeiccstical  dominion. 
It  was  not  thought  fit  in  the  Jews^  commonwealth,  that  the 
exercise  of  supremacy  ecclesiastical  should  be  denied  unto  him 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  chiefty  civil  did  appertain ;  and  there- 

1  Maccab.  fore  their  kings  were  invested  with  both.  This  power  they 
gave  unto  Simon,  when  they  consented  that  he  should  be  their 
prince,  not  only  to  set  men  over  their  works,  and  country,  and 
weapons,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  holy  things ;  and  that  he 
should  be  obeyed  of  every  man,  and  that  the  writings  of  the 
country  should  be  made  in  his  name,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  people  or  priests  to  withstand  his  words, 
or  to  call  any  congregation  in  the  country  without  him.  And 
if  haply  it  be  surmised,  that  thus  much  was  given  to  Simon, 
as  being  both  prince  and  high-priest,  which  otherwise  (being 
their  civil  governor)  he  could  not  lawfully  have  enjoyed;  we 
must  note,  that  all  this  is  no  more  than  the  ancient  kings  of 
that  people  had,  being  kings  and  not  priests.  By  this  power 
David,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Josias,  and  the  rest,  made  those 
laws  and  orders  which  sacred  history  speaketh  of,  concerning 
matters  of  mere  religion,  the  affairs  of  the  temple,  and  service 
of  God.  Finally,  had  it  not  been  by  the  virtue  of  this  power, 
how  should  it  possibly  have  come  to  pass,  that  the  piety  or 
impiety  of  the  kings  did  always  accordingly  change  the  public 
face  of  religion,  which  things,  the  prophets  by  themselves  never 
did,  nor  at  any  time  couJd,  hinder  from  being  done!  Had 
the  priests  alone  been  possessed  of  all  power  in  spiritual  affairs, 
how  should  any  thing  concerning  matter  of  religion  have  been 
made  but  only  by  them  ?  In  them  it  had  been,  and  not  in  the 
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luDg,  to  change  the  face  of  religion  at  any  time ;  the  altering  book  viit. 
of  religion,  the  making  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  with  other  the 
like  actions  belonging  unto  the  power  of  dominion,  are  still 
termed  The  deeds  of  the  king;  to  shew,  that  in  him  was  placed 
the  supremacy  of  power  in  this  kind  over  all,  and  that  xmto 
their  priests  the  same  was  never  committed,  saving  only  at  such 
times  as  the  priests  were  also  kings  and  princes  over  them. 

According  to  the  pattern  of  which  example  the  like  power 
in  causes  ecclesiastical  is  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  annexed 
unto  the  crown :  and  there  are  which  do  imagine,  that  kings, 
being  mere  lay-persons,  do  by  this  means  exceed  the  lawful 
bounds  of  their  callings ;  which  thing  to  the  end  that  they 
may  persuade,  they  first  make  a  necessary  separation  perpetual 
and  personal  between  the  Church  and  the  commonwealth. 
Secondly,  they  so  tie  all  kind  of  power  ecclesiastical  unto  the 
Church,  as  if  it  were  in  every  degree  their  only  right  who  are 
by  proper  spiritual  functions  termed  church-governors,  and 
might  not  unto  Christian  princes  in  any  wise  appertain. 

To  lurk  under  shifting  ambiguities  and  equivocations  of 
words  in  matter  of  principal  weight,  is  childish.  A  church 
and  a  commonwealth  we  grant  are  things  in  nature  one  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other.  A  commonwealth  is  one  way,  and 
a  church  another  way,  defined.  In  their  opinions  the  Church 
and  commonwealth  are  corporations,  not  distinguished  only  in 
nature  and  definition,  but  in  substance  perpetually  severed ;  so 
that  they  which  are  of  the  one  can  neither  appoint  nor  execute 
in  whole  nor  in  part  the  duties  which  belong  to  them  which  are 
of  the  other,  without  open  breach  of  the  law  of  God,  which 
hath  divided  them,  and  doth  require  that  so  being  divided  they 
should  distinctly  or  severally  work,  as  depending  both  upon  God, 
and  not  hanging  one  upon  the  other''s  approbation  for  that  which 
either  hath  to  do. 

We  say  that  the  care  of  religion  being  common  to  all  so- 
cieties politic,  such  societies  as  do  embrace  the  true  religion 
have  the  name  of  the  Church  given  unto  every  one  of  them  for 
distinction  from  the  rest;  so  that  every  body  politic  hath 
some  religion,  but  the  Church  that  religion  which  is  only 
true.  Truth  of  religion  is  the  proper  difference  whereby  a 
church  is  distinguished  from  other  politic  societies  of  men ;  we 
here  mean  true  religion  in  gross,  and  not  according  to  every 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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Book  viii.  particular.  For  they  which  in  some  particular  points  of  re- 
ligion do  sever  from  the  truth,  may  nevertheless  truly  (if  we 
compare  them  to  men  of  a  heathenish  religion)  be  said  to  hold 
and  profess  that  religion  which  is  true.  For  which  cause, 
there  being  of  old  so  many  politic  societies  established  through- 
out the  world,  only  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  which  had  the 
truth  of  religion  was  in  tliat  respect  the  Church  of  God :  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  every  such  politic  society  of 
men  as  doth  in  religion  hold  that  truth  which  is  proper  to 
Christianity.  As  a  politic  society  it  doth  maintain  religion, 
as  a  Church  that  religion  which  God  hath  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

With  us  therefore  the  name  of  a  church  importeth  only  a 
society  of  men,  first  united  into  some  public  form  of  regiment ; 
and,  secondly,  distinguished  from  other  societies  by  the  exercise 
of  religion.  With  them  on  the  other  side,  the  name  of  the 
Church  in  this  present  question  importeth  not  only  a  multitude 
of  men  so  united  and  so  distinguished,  but  also  further  the 
same  divided  necessarily  and  perpetually  from  the  body  of  the 
commonwealth ;  so  that  even  in  such  a  politic  society  as  con- 
sisteth  of  none  but  Christians,  yet  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth are  two  corporations  independently  subsisting  by  them- 
selves. 

We  hold,  that  seeing  there  is  not  any  man  of  the  Church  of 
England  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, nor  any  member  of  the  commonwealth  which  is  not 
also  of  the  Church  of  England,  therefore  as  in  a  figure  triangle 
the  base  doth  difi^er  from  the  sides  thereof,  and  yet  one  and 
the  self-same  line  is  both  a  base  and  also  a  side ;  a  side  simply, 
a  base  if  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  underlie  the  rest :  so, 
albeit  properties  and  action  of  one  do  cause  the  name  of  a 
commonwealth,  qualities  and  functions  of  another  sort  the 
name  of  the  Church,  to  be  given  to  a  multitude,  yet  one  and 
the  self-same  multitude  may  in  such  sort  be  both.  Nay,  it  is 
so  with  us,  that  no  person  appertaining  to  the  one  can  be  de- 
nied also  to  be  of  the  other :  contrariwise,  unless  they  against 
us  should  hold,  that  the  Church  and  the  commonwealth  are 
two,  both  distinct  and  separate  societies ;  of  which  two  one 
comprehendeth  always  persons  not  belonging  to  the  other,  (that 
which  they  do,)  they  could  not  conclude  out  of  the  difference 
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between  the  Church  and  the  commonwealth,  namely,  that  the  Book  viii. 
bishops  may  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
because  they  are  governors  of  another  corporation,  which  is 
the  Church ;  nor  kings,  with  making  laws  for  the  Church,  be- 
cause they  have  government,  not  of  this  corporation,  but  of 
another  divided  from  it,  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  walls  of 
separation  between  these  two  must  for  ever  be  upheld :  they 
hold  the  necessity  of  personal  separation,  which  clean  ex- 
dudeth  the  power  of  one  man'^s  dealing  with  both ;  we  of 
natural,  but  that  one  and  the  same  person  may  in  both  bear 
principal  sway. 

The  causes  of  common  received  errors  in  this  point  seem  to 
have  been  especially  two :  one,  that  they  who  embrace  true 
religion  living  in  such  commonwealths  as  are  opposite  there- 
unto, and  in  other  public  affairs,  retaining  civil  communion 
with  such,  are  constrained,  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
to  have  a  several  communion  with  those  who  are  of  the  same 
religion  with  them.  This  was  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church 
both  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  the  state  of  Christian  churches 
a  long  time  after  Christ.  And  in  this  case,  because  the  proper 
affairs  and  actions  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  the  Church,  hath  no 
dependence  on  the  laws,  or  upon  the  government  of  the  civil 
state,  an  opinion  hath  thereby  grown,  that  even  so  it  should  be 
always.  This  was  it  which  deceived  Allen  in  the  writing  of 
his  Apology :  "  The  Apostles  (saith  he)  did  govern  the  church 
in  Rome  when  Nero  bare  rule,  even  as  at  this  day  in  all  the 
Turk^s  dominions,  the  Church  hath  a  spiritual  regiment  with- 
out dependence,  and  so  ought  she  to  have,  live  she  amongst 
the  heathens,  or  with  Christians.^' 

Another  occasion  of  which  misconceit  is,  that  things  apper- 
taining to  religion  are  both  distinguished  from  other  affairs, 
and  have  always  had  in  the  Church  spiritual  persons  chosen  to 
be  exercised  about  them.  By  which  distinction  of  spiritual 
affairs,  and  persons  therein  employed,  from  temporal,  the  error 
of  personal  separation  always  necessary  between  the  Church 
and  commonwealth  hath  strengthened  itself.  For  of  every 
politic  society  that  being  true  which  Aristotle  saith,  namely, 
"  That  the  scope  thereof  is  not  simply  to  live,  nor  the  duty  so  Arwt.  Poi. 

,    ,  lib.  iii.  Clip. 

much  to  provide  for  the  life,  as  for  the  means  of  living  well :''  e. 
and  that  even  as  the  soul  is  the  worthier  part  of  man,  so 

2c2 
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Boot  viTi.  human  societies  are  much  more  to  care  for  that  which  teudeth 
properly  to  the  souFs  estate,  than  for  such  temporal  things 
which  the  life  hath  need  of;  other  proof  there  needeth  none 
to  shew  that  as  by  all  men  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought 
first,  so  in  all  commonwealths  things  spiritual  ought  above 
temporal  to  be  sought  for ;  and  of  things  spiritual,  the  chiefest 
is  religion.  For  this  cause,  persons  and  things  employed  pe- 
culiarly about  the  aifairs  of  religion,  are  by  an  excellency 
termed  spiritual.  The  heathens  themselves  had  their  spiritual 
laws,  and  causes,  and  affairs  always  severed  from  their  tern- 
Ariat  Pol.  poral ;  neither  did  this  make  two  independent  estates  among 
7.  ii^'.Hbf'  them.  God  by  revealing  true  religion  doth  make  them  that 
receive  it  his  Church.  Unto  the  Jews  he  so  revealed  the 
truth  of  religion,  that  he  gave  them  in  special  consideration 
laws,  not  only  for  the  administration  of  things  spiritual,  bat 
also  temporal.  The  Lord  himself  appointing  both  the  one 
and  the  other  in  that  commonwealth,  did  not  thereby  distract 
it  into  several  independent  communities,  but  institute  several 
functions  of  one  and  the  self-same  community.  Some  reasons 
therefore  must  there  be  alleged  why  it  should  be  otherwise  in 
the  Church  of  Christ. 
Three  I  shall  uot  uccd  to  spcud  any  great  store  of  words  in  an- 

their  prooCi  sweriug  that  which  is  brought  out  of  the  holy  Scripture  to 
from  the     shcw  that  sccular  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  offices  are  dis- 

difference 

of  affair,     tinguishcd ;  neither  that  which  hath  been  borrowed  from  an- 

and  officea. 

tiquity,  using  by  phrase  of  speech  to  oppose  the  commonweal 
to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  neither  yet  their  reasons  which  are 
wont  to  be  brought  forth  as  witnesses,  that  the  Church  and 
commonweal  were  always  distinct.  For  whether  a  church  or 
commonweal  do  differ,  is  not  the  question  we  strive  for ;  but 
our  controversy  is  concerning  the  kind  of  distinction  whereby 
they  are  severed  the  one  from  the  other ;  whether  as  under 
heathen  kings  the  Church  did  deal  with  her  own  affairs  within 
herself  without  depending  at  all  upon  any  in  civil  authority, 
and  the  commonweal  in  hers,  altogether  without  the  privity 
of  the  Church ;  so  it  ought  to  continue  still  even  in  such  com- 
monweals as  have  now  publicly  embraced  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tian religion ;  whether  they  ought  evermore  to  be  two  societies 
in  such  sort,  several  and  distinct.  I  ask,  therefore,  what  so- 
ciety was  that  in  Rome,  whereunto  the  Apostle  did  give  the 
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name  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  time  ?  If  they  answer  book  vm. 
(as  needs  they  must)  that  the  Church  of  Borne  in  those  days 
was  that  whole  society  of  men  which  in  Rome  professed  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  not  that  reh'gion  which  the  laws  of  the 
commonweal  did  then  authorize ;  we  say  as  much,  and  there* 
fore  grant  that  the  commonweal  of  Rome  was  one  society,  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  another,  in  such  sort  that  there  was  be- 
tween them  no  natural  dependence.  But  when  whole  Rome 
became  Christian,  when  they  all  embraced  the  gospel,  and 
made  laws  in  defence  thereof,  if  it  be  held  that  the  Church  and 
commonweal  of  Rome  did  then  remain  as  before ;  there  is  no 
way  how  this  could  be  possible,  save  only  one,  and  that  is, 
they  must  restrain  the  name  of  a  Church  in  a  Christian  com* 
monweal  to  the  clergy,  excluding  all  the  rest  of  believers,  both 
prince  and  people.  For  if  all  that  believe  be  contained  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  how  should  the  Church  remain  by 
personal  subsistence  divided  from  the  commonweal,  when 
the  whole  commonweal  doth  believe  I  The  Church  and  the 
commonweal  are  in  this  case  therefore  personally  one  so- 
ciety, which  society  being  termed  a  commonweal  as  it  liveth 
under  whatsoever  form  of  secular  law  and  regiment,  a  church 
as  it  liveth  under  the  spiritual  law  of  Christ ;  forasmuch  as 
these  two  laws  contain  so  many  and  different  offices,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  appointed  in  it  some  to  one  charge,  and 
some  to  another,  yet  without  dividing  the  whole  and  making 
it  two  several  impaled  societies. 

The  difference  therefore  either  of  affairs  or  offices  eccle-  >  chron- 
siastical  from  secular,  is  no  argument  that  the  Church  and  Heb.  i.  i.* 
commonweal  are  always  separate  and  independent  the  one  on 
the  other :  which  thing  even  Allen  himself  considering  some-  Alien.  Ub. 
what  better,  doth  in  this  point  a  little  correct  his  former  wi. 
judgment  before  mentioned,  and  confesseth  in  his  defence  of 
English  Catholics,  that  the  power  political  hath  her  princes, 
laws,  tribunals ;  the  spiritual,  her  prelates,  canons,  councils, 
judgments,  and  those  (when  the  temporal  princes  were  pagans) 
wholly  separate ;  but  in  Christian  commonweals  joined  though 
not  confounded.     Howbeit  afterward  his  former  sting  ap- 
peareth  again ;  for  in  a  commonwealth  he  holdeth,  that  the 
Church  ought  not  to  depend  at  all  upon  the  authority  of  any 
civil  person  whatsoever,  as  in  England  he  saith  it  doth. 
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Book  vin.  It  wiU  be  objected,  that  the  Fathers  do  oftentimes  mention 
s.  Taken  the  commonweal  and  the  Church  of  God  by  way  of  opposition, 
speeches  Can  the  same  thing  be  opposed  to  itself!  If  one  and  the  same 
Fathers  op-  societv  bo  both  Church  and  commonwealth,  what  sense  can 

posing  the 

OM  to  the  there  be  in  that  speech,  "  That  they  suffer  and  flourish  to- 
vSTc'o^*   gether!''     What  sense  in  that  which  maketh  one  thing  to  be 
i^a""^'    ft^j'^^^d  *o  *t®  Church,  and  another  to  the  commonweal! 
[Sf  «n'     Finally*  in  that  which  putteth  a  difference  between  the  causes 
of  the  province  and  the  Church,  doth  it  not  hereby  appear 
that  the  Church  and  the  commonweal  are  things  evermore 
personally  separate!   No,   it  doth  not  hereby  appear  that 
there  is  perpetually  any  such  separation ;  we  speak  of  them 
as  two,  we  may  sever  the  rights  and  the  causes  of  the  one 
well  enough  from  the  other,  in  regard  of  that  difference  which 
we  grant  is  between  them,  albeit  we  make  no  personal  differ- 
ence.    For  the  truth  is,  that  the  Church  and  the  common- 
wealth are  names  which  import  things  really  different ;  but 
those  things  are  accidents,  and  such  accidents  as  may,  and 
always  should,  lovingly  dwell  together  in  one  subject.  Where- 
fore the  real  difference  between  the  accidents  signified  by  these 
names,  doth  not  prove  different  subjects  for  them  always  to 
reside  in.     For  albeit  the  subjects  wherein  they  be  resident 
be  sometimes  different,  as  when  the  people  of  God  have  their 
residence  among  infidels ;  yet  the  nature  of  them  is  not  such 
but  that  their  subject  may  be  one,  and  therefore  it  is  but  a 
changeable  accident,  in  those  accidents  they  are  to  be  divers. 
There  can  be  no  error  in  our  own  conceit  concerning  this  point, 
if  we  remember  still  what  accident  that  is  for  which  a  society 
hath  the  name  of  a  commonwealth,  and  what  accident  that 
which  doth  cause  it  to  be  termed  a  church.    A  commonwealth 
we  name  it  simply  in  regard  of  some  regiment  or  policy  under 
which  men  live ;  a  church  for  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
they  profess.     Now  names  betokening  accidents  unabstracted, 
betoken  not  only  the  accidents  themselves,  but  also  together 
with   them   subjects  whereunto  they  cleave.     Ab  when  we 
name  a  schoolmaster  and  a  physician,  those  names  do  not  only 
betoken  two  accidents,  teaching  and  curing,  but  also  some 
person  or  persons  in  whom  those  accidents  are.     For  there  is 
no  impediment  but  both  may  be  in  one  man,  as  well  as  they 
are  for  the  most  part  in  divers.   The  commonweal  and  Church 
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therefore  being  such  nameg,  they  do  not  only  betoken  these  book  viii. 
accidents  of  civil  government  and  Christian  religion  which  we 
have  mentioned,  bnt  also  together  with  them  such  multitudes 
as  are  the  subjects  of  those  accidents.  Again,  their  nature 
being  such  as  they  may  well  enough  dwell  together  in  one 
subject,  it  followeth  that  their  names,  though  always  implying 
that  difference  of  accidents  that  hath  been  set  down,  yet  do 
not  always  imply  different  subjects  also.  When  we  oppose 
therefore  the  Church  and  commonwealth  in  Christian  society, 
we  mean  by  the  commonwealth  that  society  with  relation  to 
all  the  public  affairs  thereof,  only  the  matter  of  true  religion 
excepted ;  by  the  Church,  the  same  society  with  only  reference 
unto  the  matter  of  true  religion,  without  any  affairs  besides : 
when  that  society  which  is  both  a  church  and  a  commonwealth 
doth  flourish  in  those  things  which  belong  unto  it  as  a  com- 
monwealth, we  then  say,  the  commonwealth  doth  flourish; 
when  in  both  of  them,  we  then  say,  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth doth  flourish  together. 

The  Prophet  Esay  to  note  corruptions  in  the  commonwealth  isai.  i.  21, 
complaineth,  ^^  That  where  justice  and  judgment  had  lodged, 
now  were  murderers;    princes  were   become  companions  of 
thieves ;  every  one  loved  gifts  and  rewards,  but  the  fatherless 
was  not  judged,  neither  did  the  widow^s  cause  come  before 
them.'*''     To  shew  abuses  in  the  Church,  Malachy  doth  make 
his  complaint:  "Ye  offer  unclean  bread  upon  mine  altar:  if  Mai.  1.7,  s. 
ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  it  is  not  evil  as  ye  think;  if  the 
lame  and  the  sick,  nothing  is  amiss.'*'     The  treasure  which  i^»»ron. 
David  bestowed  upon  the  temple  did  argue  the  love  which  he 
bore  unto  the  Church:  the  pains  which  Nehemiah  took  forNehem.a. 
building  the  walls  of  the  city  are  tokens  of  his  care  for  the 
commonwealth.     Causes  of  the  commonwealth,  or  province, 
are  such  as  Gallic  was  content  to  be  judge  of:  "  If  it  were  a  AcuxTiii. 
matter  of  wrong,  or  an  evil  deed,  (0  ye  Jews,)  I  would  ac- 
cording to  reason  maintain  you  C^  causes  of  the  Church  are 
such  as  Oallio  there  reciteth :  "  If  it  be  a  question  of  your  ▼er.  is. 
law,  look  ye  to  it,  I  will  be  no  judge  thereof.''     In  respect 
of  this  difference  therefore  the   Church  and  the   common* 
wealth  may  in  speech  be  compared  or  opposed  aptly  enough 
the  one  to  the  other ;  yet  this  is  no  argument  that  they  are 
two  independent  societies. 
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BooE  viii.  Some  other  reasons  there  are  which  seem  a  little  more 
fro^he  ^^^^'''y  *®  make  for  the  purpose,  as  long  as  they  are  but  heard 
^SSirfT '  ^^^  °^^  sifted.  For  what  though  a  man  being  severed  by  ex- 
£cted*b  communication  from  the  Church,  be  not  thereby  deprived  of 
^c  Sther'  fr^^^om  in  the  city,  or  being  there  discommoned,  is  not  there- 
fore forthwith  excommunicated  and  excluded  the  Church! 
what  though  the  Church  be  bound  to  receive  them  upon  re- 
pentance, whom  the  commonweal  may  refuse  again  to  admit ! 
if  it  chance  the  same  man  to  be  shut  out  of  both,  division  of 
the  Church  and  commonweal,  which  they  contend  for,  will 
very  hardly  hereupon  follow.  For  we  must  note,  that  members 
of  a  Christian  commonweal  have  a  triple  state ;  a  natural,  a 
civil,  and  a  spiritual.  No  man^s  natural  estate  is  cut  off 
otherwise  than  by  that  capital  execution :  after  which  he  that 
is  none  of  the  body  of  the  commonwealth  doth  not,  I  think, 
remain  still  in  the  body  of  that  visible  Church.  And  concerning 
man's  civil  estate,  the  same  is  subject  partly  to  inferior  abate- 
ments of  liberty,  and  partly  to  diminution  in  the  highest  degree, 
such  as  banishment  is;  sith  it  casteth  out  quite  and  clean 
from  the  body  of  the  commonweal,  it  must  needs  also  conse- 
quently cast  the  banished  party  even  out  of  the  very  Church 
he  was  of  before,  because  that  Church  and  the  commonweal 
he  was  of  were  both  one  and  the  same  society :  so  that  what- 
soever doth  utterly  separate  a  man''s  person  from  the  one,  it 
separateth  from  the  other  also.  As  for  such  abatements  of 
civil  estate  as  take  away  only  some  privilege,  dignity,  or  other 
benefit  which  a  man  enjoyeth  in  the  commonweal,  they  reach 
only  to  our  dealing  with  public  affairs,  from  which  what  may 
let  but  that  men  may  be  excluded  and  thereunto  restored 
again  without  diminishing  or  augmenting  the  number  of 
persons  in  whom  either  Church  or  commonwealth  consisteth  ? 
He  that  by  way  of  punishment  loseth  his  voice  in  a  public 
election  of  magistrates,  ceaseth  not  thereby  to  be  a  citizen. 
A  man  disfranchised  may  notwithstanding  enjoy  as  a  subject 
the  common  benefit  of  protection  under  laws  and  magistrates. 
So  that  these  inferior  diminutions  which  touch  men  civilly, 
but  neither  do  clean  extinguish  their  estates  as  they  belong 
to  the  commonwealth,  nor  impair  a  whit  their  condition  as 
they  are  of  the  Church  of  God; — these,  I  say,  do  clearly 
prove  a  difference  of  the  one  from  the  other,  but  such  a  dif- 
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ference  as  maketh  nothing  for  their  surmise  of  distracted  book  vin. 
societies. 

And  concerning  excommnnication,  it  cutteth  off  indeed 
from  the  Church,  and  yet  not  from  the  commonwealth ;  how- 
beit  so,  that  the  party  excommunicate  is  not  thereby  severed 
from  one  body  which  subsisteth  in  itself,  and  retained  by 
another  in  like  sort  subsisting ;  but  he  which  before  had  fel- 
lowship with  that  society  whereof  he  was  a  member,  as  well 
touching  things  spiritual  as  civil,  is  now  by  force  of  excommu- 
nication, although  not  severed  from  the  body  in  civil  affairs, 
nevertheless  for  the  time  cut  off  from  it  as  touching  commu- 
nion in  those  things  which  belong  to  the  same  body,  as  it  is 
the  Church.  A  man  having  been  both  excommunicated  by 
the  Church,  and  deprived  of  civil  dignity  in  the  commonwealth, 
is  upon  his  repentance  necessarily  reunited  into  the  one,  but 
not  of  necessity  into  the  other.  What  then !  that  which  he 
is  admitted  unto  is  a  communion  in  things  divine,  whereof  both 
parts  are  partakers ;  that  from  which  he  is  withheld  is  the 
benefit  of  some  human  privilege  or  right  which  other  citizens 
happily  enjoy.  But  are  not  these  saints  and  citizens  one  and 
the  same  people?  are  they  not  one  and  the  same  society! 
doth  it  hereby  appear  that  the  Church  which  received  an  ex- 
communicate, can  have  no  dependency  on  any  person  which 
bath  chief  authority  and  power  of  those  things  in  the  common- 
wealth whereunto  the  same  party  is  not  admitted? 

Wherefore  to  end  this  point,  I  conclude :  first,  that  under 
the  dominions  of  infidels  the  Church  of  Christ  and  their  com- 
monwealth were  two  societies  independent.  Secondly,  that 
in  those  commonwealths,  where  the  bishop  of  Rome  beareth 
sway,  one  society  is  both  the  Church  and  the  commonwealth; 
but  the  bishop  of  Rome  doth  divide  the  body  into  two  divers 
bodies,  and  doth  not  suffer  the  Church  to  depend  upon  the 
power  of  any  civil  prince  and  potentate.  Thirdly,  that  within 
this  realm  of  England  the  case  is  neither  as  in  the  one,  nor  as 
in  the  other  of  the  former  two :  but  from  the  state  of  pagans 
we  differ,  in  that  with  us  one  society  is  both  the  Church  and 
commonwealth,  which  with  them  it  was  not ;  as  also  from  the 
state  of  those  nations  which  subjected  themselves  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  that  our  Church  hath  dependence  from  the 
chief  in  our  commonwealth,  which  it  hath  not  when  he  is  suf- 
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Hook  vf II.  fered  to  rule.  In  a  word,  our  state  is  according  to  the  pattern 
of  God'^s  own  ancient  elect  people,  which  people  was  not  part 
of  them  the  commonwealth,  and  part  of  them  the  Church  of 
God,  but  the  self-same  people  whole  and  entire  were  both 
under  one  chief  governor  on  whose  supreme  authority  thej  did 
all  depend. 

Now  the  drift  of  all  that  hath  been  alleged  to  prove  per- 
petual separation  and  independency  between  the  Church  and 
the  commonwealth  is,  that  this  being  held  necessary,  it  might 
consequently  be  thought  fit,  that  in  a  Christian  kingdom  he 
whose  power  is  greatest  over  the  commonwealth,  may  not 
lawfully  have  supremacy  of  power  also  over  the  Church,  that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  to  order  thereby  and  to  dispose  of  spiritual 
affairs,  so  far  as  the  highest  uncommanded  commander  in 
them.  Whereupon  it  is  grown  a  question,  whether  govern- 
ment ecclesiastical,  and  power  of  dominion  in  such  degrees  as 
the  laws  of  this  land  do  grant  unto  the  sovereign  governor 
thereof,  may  by  the  said  supreme  governor  lawfully  be  enjoyed 
and  held !  For  resolution  wherein,  we  are,  first,  to  define  what 
the  power  of  dominion  is :  secondly,  then  to  shew  by  what 
right :  thirdly,  after  what  sort :  fourthly,  in  what  measure : 
fifthly,  in  what  inconveniency,  and  according  to  whose  example 
Christian  kings  may  have  it.  And  when  these  generals  are 
opened,  to  examine  afterwards  how  lawful  that  is  which  we 
in  regard  of  dominion  do  attribute  unto  our  own ;  namely,  the 
title  of  headship  over  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  bounds  of  this 
kingdom  do  reach :  secondly,  the  prerogative  of  calling  and 
dissolving  great  assemblies,  about  spiritual  affairs  public: 
thirdly,  the  right  of  assenting  unto  all  those  orders  concerning 
religion,  which  must  after  be  in  force  as  law :  fourthly,  the 
advancement  of  principal  church-governors  to  their  rooms  of 
prelacy:  fifthly,  judicial  authority  higher  than  others  are  ca- 
pable of:  and,  sixthly,  exemption  from  being  punishable  with 
such  kind  of  censures  as  the  platform  of  reformation  doth  teach 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject  unto. 

What  the  Without  order  there  is  no  living  in  public  society,  because 

Dominion  the  waut  thereof  is  the  mother  of  confusion,  whereupon  divi- 

Likcxi.  sion  of  necessity  folio weth ;  and  out  of  division  destruction. 

xiV.  40.  '  The  Apostle,  therefore,  giving  instruction  to  public  societies, 
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reqtiireth  that  all  things  be  orderly  done.  Order  can  hare  no  book  vni. 
place  in  things,  except  it  be  settled  amongst  the  persons  that 
shall  by  office  be  conversant  about  them ;  and  if  things  and 
persons  be  ordered,  this  doth  imply  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  degrees :  for  order  is  a  gradual  disposition.  The  whole 
world  consisting  of  parts  so  many,  so  different,  is  by  this  only 
thing  upheld;  he  which  framed  them,  hath  set  them  in  order. 
The  yery  Deity  itself  both  keepeth  and  requireth  for  ever  this 
to  be  kept  as  a  law,  that  wheresoever  there  is  a  coagmentation 
of  many,  the  lowest  be  knit  unto  the  highest  by  that  which 
being  interjacent  may  cause  each  to  cleave  to  the  other,  and 
so  all  to  continue  one.  This  order  of  things  and  persons  in 
public  societies  is  the  work  of  policy,  and  the  proper  instrument 
thereof  in  every  degree  is  power ;  power  being  that  ability 
which  we  have  of  ourselves,  or  receive  from  others  for  perform- 
ance of  any  action.  If  the  action  which  we  have  to  perform 
be  conversant  about  matters  of  mere  religion,  the  power  of 
performing  of  it  is  then  spiritual ;  and  if  that  power  be  such 
as  hath  not  any  other  to  overrule  it,  we  term  it  dominion  or 
power  supreme,  so  far  as  the  bounds  thereof  extend. 

When  therefore  Christian  kings  are  said  to  have  spiritual 
dominion  or  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  causes, 
the  meaning  is,  that  within  their  own  precincts  and  territories 
they  have  an  authority  and  power  to  command  even  in 
matters  of  Christian  religion,  and  that  there  is  no  higher  nor 
greater  that  can  in  those  cases  over-command  them,  where 
they  are  placed  to  reign  as  kings.  But  withal  we  must  like- 
wise note  that  their  power  is  termed  supremacy,  as  being  the 
highest,  not  simply  without  exception  of  any  thing.  For  what 
man  is  so  brain-sick,  as  not  to  except  in  such  speeches  God 
himself,  the  king  of  all  dominion !  Who  doubteth  but  that 
the  king  who  receiveth  it  must  hold  it  of  and  under  the  law, 
according  to  that  old  axiom,  "  Attribuat  rex  legi,  quod  lex  at- 
tribuit  ei  potestatem  :^  and  again,  ^^  Rex  non  debet  esse  sub 
homine,  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege.*"  Thirdly,  whereas  it  is  altogether 
without  reason,  "  that  kings  are  judged  to  have  by  virtue  of 
their  dominion,  although  greater  power  than  any,  yet  not  than 
all  the  state  of  those  societies  conjoined,  wherein  such  sovereign 
rule  is  given  them  C  there  is  not  any  thing  hereunto  to  the 
contrary  by  us  affirmed,  no,  not  when  we  grant  supreme  au- 
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Boot  vni.  thority  unto  kings,  because  supremacy  is  not  otherwise  intended 
or  meant  than  to  exclude  partly  foreign  powers,  and  partly  the 
power  which  belongeth  in  several  unto  others,  contained  as 
parts  in  that  politic  body  over  which  those  kings  have  su- 
premacy :  "  Where  the  king  hath  power  of  dominion,  or  su- 
preme power,  there  no  foreign  state  or  potentate,  no  state  or 
potentate  domestical,  whether  it  consisteth  of  one  or  many, 
can  possibly  have  in  the  same  affairs  and  causes  authority 
higher  than  the  king.^^  Power  of  spiritual  dominion  there- 
fore is  in  causes  ecclesiastical  that  ruling  authority  which 
neither  any  foreign  state  nor  yet  any  part  of  that  politic  body 
at  home,  wherein  the  same  is  established,  can  lawfully  over- 
rule. 

It  hath  been  declared  already  in  general  how  "  the  best  es- 
tablished dominion  is  where  the  law  doth  most  rule  the  king  ^^ 
the  true  effect  whereof  particularly  is  found  as  well  in  eccle- 
siastical as  civil  affairs.  In  these  the  king,  through  his  supreme 
power,  may  do  sundry  great  things  himself,  both  appertaining 
to  peace  and  war,  both  at  home,  and  by  command,  and  by 
commerce  with  states  abroad,  because  the  law  doth  so  much 
permit.  Sometimes  on  the  other  side,  '^  The  king  alone  hath 
no  right  to  do  without  consent  of  his  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament;  the  king  himself  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
pleas,  nor  courts,  no  not  so  much  as  restore  blood,^  because 
the  law  is  a  bar  unto  him;  the  positive  laws  of  the  realm 
have  a  privilege  therein,  and  restrain  the  king^s  power ;  which 
positive  laws,  whether  by  custom  or  otherwise  established^ 
without  repugnancy  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  ought  not 
less  to  be  in  force  even  in  supernatural  affairs  of  the  Church : 
wherefore,  in  regard  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  willingly  embrace 
that  of  Ambrose, "  Imperator  bonus  intra  Ecclesiam,  non  supra 
Ecclesiam,  est, — Kings  have  dominion  to  exercise  in  ecclesi- 
astical causes,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church ;" 
whether  it  be  therefore  the  nature  of  courts,  or  the  form  of 
pleas,  or  the  kind  of  governors,  or  the  order  of  proceeding  in 
whatsoever  business,  for  the  received  laws  and  liberty  of  the 
Church  ^'the  king  hath  supreme  authority  and  power,  but 
against  them  never.^  What  such  positive  laws  have  appointed 
to  be  done  by  others  than  the  king,  or  by  others  with  the 
king,  and  in  what  form  they  have  appointed  the  doing  of  it. 
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the  same  of  necessity  mast  be  kept,  neither  is  the  king'^s  sole  book  viir. 
authority  to  alter  it ;  yet,  as  it  were  a  thing  unreasonable,  if 
in  ciril  affairs  the  king,  albeit  the  whole  universal  body  did 
join  with  him,  should  do  any  thing  by  their  absolute  power 
for  the  ordering  of  their  state  at  home,  in  prejudice  of  those 
ancient  laws  of  nations  which  are  of  force  throughout  all  the 
world,  because  the  necessary  commerce  of  kingdoms  dependeth 
on  them ;  so  in  principal  matters  belonging  to  Christian  re- 
ligion a  thing  very  scandalous  and  offensive  it  must  needs  be 
thought,  if  either  kings  or  laws  should  dispose  of  the  law  of 
God,  without  any  respect  had  unto  that  which  of  old  hath 
been  reverently  thought  of  throughout  the  world,  and  wherein 
there  is  no  law  of  God  which  forceth  us  to  swerve  from  the 
ways  wherein  so  many  and  holy  ages  have  gone.  Wherefore 
not  without  good  consideration  the  very  law  itself  hath  pro- 
vided, ^^  That  judges  ecclesiastical  appointed  under  the  king'^s 
commission  shall  not  adjudge  for  heresy  any  thing  but  that 
which  heretofore  hath  been  adjudged  by  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or 
by  some  other  general  council  wherein  the  same  hath  been  de- 
clared heresy  by  the  express  words  of  the  said  canonical 
Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  determined  to  be 
heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament  of  this  realm,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  the  convocation :  an.  1  Reg.  Eliz.  By 
which  words  of  the  law,  who  doth  not  plainly  see,  how  that 
in  one  branch  of  proceeding  by  virtue  of  the  king^s  supreme 
authority,  the  credit  which  those  four  first  general  councils 
have  throughout  all  churches,  and  evermore  had,  was  judged 
by  the  making  of  the  aforesaid  act  a  just  cause  wherefore  they 
should  be  mentioned  in  that  case,  as  a  requisite  part  of  that 
rule  wherewith  dominion  was  to  be  limited  ?  But  of  this  we 
shall  further  consider  when  we  come  unto  that  which  sovereign 
power  may  do  in  making  ecclesiastical  laws. 

Unto  which  supreme  power  in  kings  two  kinds  of  adversaries  The  nght 

1-1    ■»  -111  aj/»j*  which  men 

there  are  which  have  opposed  themselves :  one  sort  defendmg,  grive,  God 
"  That  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesiastical  throughout  the 
world  appertaineth  of  divine  right  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  f 
another  sort,  ^'  That  the  said  power  belongeth  in  every  national 
church  unto  the  clergy  thereof  assembled.^  We  which  defend 
as  well  against  the  one  as  against  the  other,  ''That  kings 
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BftoK  vni.  within  their  own  precincts  may  have  it,''  must  shew  by  what 
right  it  may  come  unto  them.  First,  unto  me  it  seemeth 
almost  out  of  doubt  and  controversy,  that  every  independent 
multitude,  before  any  certain  form  of  regiment  established, 
hath,  under  God,  supreme  authority,  full  dominion  over  itself, 
even  as  a  man  not  tied  with  the  band  of  subjection  as  yet  unto 
any  other,  hath  over  himself  the  like  power.  God  creating 
mankind  did  endue  it  naturally  with  power  to  guide  itself  in 
what  kind  of  society  soever  they  should  choose  to  live.  A 
man  which  is  bom  lord  of  himself  may  be  made  another's 
servant.  And  that  power  which  naturally  whole  societies 
have,  may  be  derived  unto  many,  few,  or  one,  under  whom  the 
rest  shall  then  live  in  subjection.  Some  multitudes  are  brought 
into  subjection  by  force,  as  they  who  being  subdued  are  fain 
to  submit  their  necks  unto  what  yoke  it  pleaseth  their  con- 
querors to  lay  upon  them;  which  conquerors  by  just  and  lawful 
wars  do  hold  their  power  over  such  multitudes  as  a  thing 
descending  unto  them,  divine  providence  itself  so  disposing. 
For  it  is  God  who  giveth  victory  in  the  day  of  war ;  and  unto 
whom  dominion  in  this  sort  is  derived,  the  same  they  enjoy 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  law  authorizeth  con- 
querors to  reign  as  absolute  lords  over  them  whom  they  van- 
quish. Sometimes  it  pleaseth  God  himself  by  special  appoint- 
ment to  choose  out  and  nominate  such  as  to  whom  dominion 
shall  be  given,  which  thing  he  did  often  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  They  which  in  this  sort  receive  power  immediately 
from  God,  have  it  by  mere  divine  right ;  they  by  human  on 
whom  the  same  is  bestowed  according  to  men's  discretion, 
when  they  are  left  freely  by  God  to  make  choice  of  their  own 
governors.  By  which  of  these  means  soever  it  happen  that 
kings  or  governors  be  advanced  unto  their  estates,  we  must 
acknowledge  both  their  lawful  choice  to  be  approved  of  God, 
and  themselves  to  be  God's  lieutenants,  and  confess  their  power 
which  they  have  to  be  his.*  As  for  supreme  power  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  word  of  God  doth  nowhere  appoint  that  all 
kings  should  have  it,  neither  that  any  should  not  have  it ;  for 
which  cause  it  seemeth  to  stand  altogether  by  human  right, 
that  unto  Christian  kings  there  is  such  dominion  given. 

Again,  on  whom  the  same  is  bestowed  at  men's  discretion, 

*  *^  Corona  est  potestas  deleguta  a  Deo."^    Bracton. 
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they  likewise  do  hold  it  by  divine  right.  If  God  in  his  revealed  book  viii. 
word  hath  appointed  such  power  to  be,  although  himself  ex- 
traordinarily bestow  it  not,  but  leave  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  men ;  yea,  albeit  God  do  neither  appoint  nor  assign 
the  person,  nevertheless  when  men  have  assigned  and  established 
both,  who  doth  doubt  but  that  sundry  duties  and  affairs  de- 
pending thereupon  are  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
consequently  by  that  very  right  to  be  exacted  J  For  example'^s 
sake,  the  power  which  Roman  emperors  had  over  foreign  pro- 
vinces was  not  a  thing  which  the  law  of  God  did  ever  institute, 
neither  was  Tiberius  Caesar  by  especial  commission  from  heaven 
therewith  invested ;  and  yet  payment  of  tribute  unto  Csesar, 
being  now  made  emperor,  is  the  plain  law  of  Jesus  Christ : 
unto  kings  by  human  right,  honour  by  very  divine  right,  is 
due ;  man^^s  ordinances  are  many  times  proposed  as  grounds  in 
the  statutes  of  God.  And  therefore  of  what  kind  soever  the 
means  be  whereby  governors  are  lawfully  advanced  to  their 
states,  as  we  by  the  laws  of  God  stand  bound  meekly  to  ac- 
knowledge them  for  God's  lieutenants,  and  to  confess  their 
power  his,  so  by  the  same  law  they  are  both  authorized  and 
required  to  use  that  power  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  any  state 
available  to  his  honour.  The  law  appointeth  no  man  to  be  a 
husband,  but  if  a  man  hath  betaken  himself  unto  that  condition, 
it  giveth  him  power  and  authority  over  his  own  wife.  That 
the  Christian  world  should  be  ordered  by  the  kingly  regiment, 
the  law  of  God  doth  not  any  where  command;  and  yet  the  law 
of  God  doth  give  them,  which  once  are  exalted  unto  that  place 
of  estate,  right  to  exact  at  the  hands  of  their  subjects  general 
obedience  in  whatsoever  affairs  their  power  may  serve  to  com- 
mand, and  God  doth  ratify  works  of  that  sovereign  authority 
which  kings  have  received  by  men. 

This  is  therefore  the  right  whereby  kings  do  hold  their 
power,  but  yet  in  what  sort  the  same  doth  rest  and  abide  in 
them  it  somewhat  behoveth  further  to  search ;  where,  that  we 
be  not  enforced  to  make  over  large  discourses  about  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  sovereign  or  supreme  power,  that  which 
we  speak  of  kings  shall  be  in  respect  of  the  state,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  where  the  people  are  in  no 
subjection,  but  such  as  willingly  themselves  have  condescended 
unto  for  their  own  most  behoof  and  security.     In  kingdoms 
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Book  Yin,  therefore  of  this  quality  the  highest  governor  hath  indeed 
universal  dominion,  but  with  dependency  upon  that  whole  en- 
tire body,  over  the  several  parts  whereof  he  hath  dominioD  ; 
so  that  it  standeth  for  an  axiom  in  this  case,  The  king  is 
^'  major  singulis,  universis  minor.'*'* 

The  king^s  dependency  we  do  not  construe  as  some  have 
done,  who  are  of  opinion  that  no  man'*s  birth  can  make  him  a 
king,  but  every  particular  person  advanced  to  such  authority 
hath  at  his  entrance  into  his  reign  the  same  bestowed  on  him, 
as  an  estate  in  condition,  by  the  voluntary  deed  of  the  people, 
in  whom  it  doth  lie  to  put  by  any  one,  and  to  prefer  some 
other  before  him  better  liked  of,  or  judged  fitter  for  the  place^ 
and  that  the  party  so  rejected  hath  no  injury  done  unto  him, 
no,  although  the  same  be  done  in  a  place  where  the  crown 
doth  go  hva  761^09,  by  succession,  and  to  a  person  which  is 
capital,  and  hath  apparently,  if  blood  be  respected,  the  nearest 
right.     They  plainly  affirm,  in  all  well-appointed  kingdoms, 
the  custom  evermore  hath  been,  and  is,  that  children  succeed 
not  their  parents  till  the  people  after  a  sort  have  created  them 
anew,  neither  that  they  grow  to  their  fathers  as  natural  and 
proper  heirs,  but  are  then  to  be  reckoned  for  kings  when  at 
the  hands  of  such  as  represent  the  king's  majesty,  they  have 
by  sceptre  and  a  diadem  received  as  it  were  the  investiture  of 
JuniM       Singly  power.     Their  very  words  are,  "  That  where  such  power 
vi?dk.'      ^®  settled  into  a  family  or  kindred,  the  stock  itself  is  thereby 
p-  w.         chosen,  but  not  the  twig  that  springeth  of  it.     The  next  of 
the  stock  unto  him  that  reigneth  are  not  through  nearness  of 
blood  made  kings,  but  rather  set  forth  to  stand  for  the  king- 
Pag.  S5.      dom.    Where  regal  dominion  is  hereditary,  it  is  notwithstand- 
ing (if  we  look   to   the  persons  which  have  it)  altogether 
elective.**'     To  this  purpose  are  selected  heaps  of  Scriptures 
concerning  the  solemn  coronation  or  inauguration  of  Saul,  of 
David,  of  Solomon,  and  others,  by  the  nobles,  ancients^  and 
people  of  the  commonweal  of  Israel ;  as  if  these  solemnities 
were  a  kind  of  deed,  whereby  .the  right  of  dominion  is  given. 
Which  strange,  untrue,  and  unnatural  conceits,  set  abroad  by 
seedsmen  of  rebellion,  only  to  animate  unquiet  spirits,  and  to 
feed  them  with  possibility  of  aspiring  to  thrones,  if  they  can 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  what  hereditary  title  soever  any 
other  before  them  may  have — I  say,  these  unjust  and  insolent 
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positions  I  would  not  mention,  were  it  not  thereby  to  make  Book  viil 
the  countenance  of  truth  more  orient;  for  unless  we  will 
openly  proclaim  defiance  unto  all  law,  equity,  and  reason,  we 
must  (there  is  no  remedy)  acknowledge,  that  in  kingdoms 
hereditary  birth  giveth  right  unto  sovereign  dominion ;  and 
the  death  of  the  predecessor  putteth  the  successor  by  blood  in 
seisin.  Those  public  solemnities  before  specified  do  but  serve 
for  an  open  testification  of  the  inheritor^s  right,  or  belong  unto 
the  form  of  inducting  him  into  possession  of  that  thing  he  hath 
right  unto:  therefore  in  case  it  doth  happen  that  without 
right  of  blood  a  man  in  such  wise  be  possessed,  all  these  new 
elections  and  investings  are  utterly  void,  they  make  him  no 
indefeasible  estate,  the  inheritor  by  blood  may  dispossess  him 
as  an  usurper. 

The  case  thus  standing,  albeit  we  judge  it  a  thing  most  true, 
that  kings,  even  inheritors,  do  hold  their  right  in  the  power  of 
dominion,  with  dependency  upon  the  whole  body  politic  over 
which  they  have  rule  as  kings ;  yet  so  it  may  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  such  dependency  did  grow,  for  that  every  supreme 
governor  doth  personally  take  from  thence  his  power  by  way 
of  gift,  bestowed  of  their  own  free  accord  upon  him  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the  said  place  of  his  sovereign  govern- 
ment :  but  the  case  of  dependency  is  that  first  original  con- 
veyance, when  power  was  derived  from  the  whole  into  one ; 
to  pass  frx)m  him  unto  them,  whom  out  of  him  nature  by 
lawful  births  should  produce,  and  no  natural  or  legal  inability 
make  incapable.  "  Neither  can  any  man  with  reason  think,  Tuii.  do 
but  that  the  first  institution  of  kings,  a  sufficient  consideration 
wherefore  their  power  should  always  depend  on  that  from 
which  it  always  flows  by  original  influence  of  power,  from  the 
body  unto  the  king,  is  the  cause  of  the  king^s  dependency  in 
power  upon  the  body.*' 

By  dependency  we  mean  subordination  and  subjection.  A 
manifest  token  of  which  dependency  may  be  this :  as  there  is 
no  more  certain  argument  that  lands  are  held  under  any  as 
lords,  than  if  we  see  that  such  lands  in  defect  of  heirs  fall 
unto  them  by  escheat ;  in  like  manner  it  doth  follow  rightly, 
that  seeing  dominion  when  there  is  none  to  inherit  it  returneth 
unto  the  body,  therefore  they  which  before  were  inheritors 
thereof  did  hold  it  with  dependency  upon  the  body,  so  that 

VOL.  II.  *  2  D 
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Book  VIII,  by  comparing  the  body  with  the  head,  aa  toaching  power,  it 
geemeth  always  to  reside  in  both,  fiindamentally  and  radically 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  deriyatiyely;  in  one  the  habit,  in  the 
other  the  act  of  power.  May  a  body  politic  then  at  all  times 
withdraw,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  influence  of  dominion  which 
passeth  from  it,  if  inconveniences  do  grow  thereby!  It  must 
be  presumed,  that  supreme  governors  will  not  in  such  case 
oppose  themselves,  and  be  stiff  in  detaining  that,  the  use 
whereof  is  with  public  detriment :  but  surely  without  their 
consent  I  see  not  how  the  body  by  any  just  means  should  be 
able  to  help  itself,  saving  when  dominion  doth  escheat ;  such 
things  therefore  must  be  thought  upon  beforehand,  that  power 
may  be  limited  ere  it  be  granted,  which  is  the  next  thing  we 
are  to  consider. 

In  whftt  In  power  of  dominion,  all  kings  have  not  an  equal  latitude. 

Kings  by  conquest  make  their  own  charter ;  so  that  how  large 
their  power,  either  civil  or  spiritual,  is,  we  cannot  with  any 
certainty  define  further,  than  only  to  set  them  in  the  line  of 
the  law  of  God  and  nature  for  bounds.  Kings  by  God^s  own 
special  appointment  have  also  that  largeness  of  power  which 
he  doth  assign  or  permit  with  approbation.  Touching  kings 
which  were  first  instituted  by  agreement  and  composition  made 
with  them  over  whom  they  reign,  and  how  far  their  power 
may  extend,  the  articles  of  compact  between  them  are  to 
shew :  not  only  the  articles  of  compact  at  the  first  beginning, 
which  for  the  .most  part  are  either  clean  worn  out  of  know- 
ledge, or  else  known  to  very  few,  but  whatsoever  hath  been 
after  in  free  and  voluntary  manner  condescended  unto,  whether 
by  express  consent,  (whereof  positive  laws  are  witnesses,)  or 
else  by  silent  allowance  famously  notified  through  custom, 
reaching  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  By  which  means  of 
after-agreement,  it  cometh  many  times  to  pass  in  kingdoms, 
that  they  whose  ancient  predecessors  were  by  violence  and 
force  made  subject,  do  by  little  and  little  grow  into  that  sweet 

iib*«*i^*^"  ^*^"^  ^^  tingly  government  which  philosophers  define,  "Re- 

pShiiora.  8r®°^y  willingly  sustained,  and  endued  with  chiefly  of  power 

^Itfe     in  ^^^  greatest  things.**' 

Regno.  Many  of  the  ancients,  in  their  writings,  do  speak  of  kings 

with  such  high  and  ample  terms,  as  if  universality  of  power. 
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even  in  regard  of  things  and  not  of  persons,  did  appertain  to  bookviii. 
the  very  being  of  a  king.  The  reason  is,  because  their  speech 
concerning  kings  they  frame  according  to  the  state  of  those 
monarchs  to  whom  unlimited  authority  was  given;  which 
some  not  observing,  imagine  that  all  kings,  even  in  that  they 
are  kings,  ought  to  have  whatsoever  power  they  judge  any 
sovereign-  ruler  lawfully  to  have  enjoyed.  But  the  most  judi- 
cious philosopher,  whose  eye  scarce  any  thing  did  escape  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  he  considering  how 
far  the  power  of  one  sovereign  ruler  may  be  different  from 
another^s  regal  authority,  noteth  in  Spartan  kings,  "That  of  all  Aritt.  Poi. 
others  they  were  most  tied  to  law,  and  so  the  most  restrained  c«p.  14. 
power.*"  A  king  which  hath  not  supreme  power  in  the  greatest 
things,  is  rather  entitled  a  king,  than  invested  with  real  sove- 
reignty. We  cannot  properly  term  him  a  king,  of  whom  it 
may  not  be  said,  at  the  leastwise,  as  touching  certain  the 
chiefest  affairs  of  the  state,  apj^ecy  apx^trOat  inro  ovSevo^^  his 
right  in  them  is  to  have  rule,  not  subject  to  any  other  pre- 
dominancy. I  am  not  of  opinion  that  simply  in  kings  the 
most,  but  the  best  limited,  power  is  best  both  for  them  and 
the  people :  the  most  limited  is  that  which  may  deal  in  fewest 
things;  the  best  that  which  in  dealing  is  tied  unto  the 
soundest,  perfectest,  and  most  indifferent  rule,  which  rule  is 
the  law ;  I  mean  not  only  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Qt>d,  but 
the  national  law  consonant  thereunto.  *'  Happier  that  people 
whose  law  is  their  king  in  the  greatest  things,  than  that  whose 
king  is  himself  their  law.  Where  the  king  doth  guide  the 
state,  and  the  law  the  king,  that  commonwealth  is  like  a  harp 
or  melodious  instrument,  the  strings  whereof  are  tuned  and 
handled  all  by  one  hand,  following  as  laws  the  rules  and 
canons  of  musical  science.'"  Most  divinely,  therefore,  Archytas 
maketh  unto  public  felicity  these  four  steps  and  degrees, 
every  of  which  doth  spring  from  the  former,  as  from  another 
cause,  6  Bk  jSaaiXeif^  vofiifio^^  6  Be  apx'^y  aKokovOo^^  6  Bi 
apxofi€uo^  airoXuTTO^,  ff  Be  oXri  KOLVCDvia  evBaifiayv :  "  the  king 
ruling  by  law,  the  magistrate  following,  the  subject  free,  and 
the  whole  society  happy  f '  adding  on  the  contrary  side,  that 
where  this  order  is  not,  it  cometh  by  transgression  thereof  to 
pass  that  a  king  groweth  a  tyrant ;  he  that  ruleth  under  him 
abhorreth  to  be  guided  by  him,  or  commanded ;  the  people 

2d2 
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Book  viii.  subject  uuto  both,  have  freedom  under  neither;  and  the  whole 
jcommunity  is  wretched. 

In  which  respect,  I  cannot  choose  but  commend  highly  their 
wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  hath 
been  laid ;  wherein  though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be 
unsubject  unto  the  king's  power,  yet  so  is  the  power  of  the 
king  over  all,  and  in  all  limited,  that  unto  all  his  proceedings 
the  law  itself  is  a  rule.     The  axioms  of  our  regal  government 
are  these,  "  Lex  facit  regem :""  the  king's  gfaai  of  any  favour 
made  contrary  to  the  law  is  void;  "Rex  nihir"p<^st   nisi 
quod  jure  potest.  Our  kings,  therefore,  when  they  are  t^4^® 
possession  of  the  crown  they  are  called  unto,  have  it  poict^'^ 
out  before  their  eyes,  even  by  the  very  solemnities  and  rites  oi 
their  inauguration,  to  what  affairs,  by  the  same  law,  their 
supreme  power  and  authority  reacheth ;  crowned  we  see  they 
are,  enthronized,  and  anointed :  the  crown  a  sign  of  military 
dominion ;  the  throne,  of  sedentary  or  judicial ;  the  oil,  of  re- 
ligious and  sacred  power. 

It  is  not  on  any  side  denied,  that  kings  may  have  authority 
'  in  secular  affairs.     The  question  then  is,  "  What  power  they 

j  stapi.  de    may  lawfully  have,  and  exercise  in  causes  of  God.''  "  A  prince, 

;  cip.  ub.  y.  a  magistrate,  or  a  community,  (saith  Dr.  Stapleton,)  may  have 

power  to  lay  corporal  punishment  on  them  which  are  teachers 
of  perverse  things ;  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church ;  power  to  proclaim,  to  defend,  and  even  by  revenge 
to  preserve  dogmata,  the  very  articles  of  religion  themselves 
from  violation."  Others,  in  affection  no  less  devoted  unto  the 
papacy,  do  likewise  yield,  that  the  civil  magistrate  may  by  his 
edicts  and  laws  keep  all  ecclesiastical  persons  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duties,  and  constrain  them  to  observe  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  to  follow  the  rule  of  ancient  discipline.  That  if  Joash 
was  commended  for  his  care  and  provision  concerning  so  small 
a  part  of  religion  as  the  chvrch-treasure ;  it  must  needs  be 
both  unto  Christian  kings  themselves  greater  honour,  and  to 
Christianity  a  larger  bennfit,  when  the  custody  of  religion  and 
the  worship  of  God  in  general  are  their  charge.  If,  therefore, 
all  these  things  mentioned  be  most  properly  the  affairs  of  God's 
ecclesiastical  causes;  if  the  actions  specified  be  works  of 
power ;  and  if  that  power  be  such  as  kings  may  use  of  them- 
selves, without  the  fear  of  any  other  power  superior  in  the 
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same  thing:  it  foUoweth  necessarily,  that  kings  may  have  book  viu. 
supreme  power,  not  only  in  civil,  but  also  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  consequently  that  they  may  withstand  what  bishop 
or  pope  soever  shall,  under  the  pretended  claim  of  higher 
spiritual  authority,  oppose  themselves  against  their  proceed- 
ings. But  they  which  have  made  us  the  former  grant,  will 
never  hereunto  condescend ;  what  they  yield  that  princes  may 
do,  it  is  with  secret  exception  always  understood,  if  the  bishop 
of  Rome  give  leave,  if  he  interpose  no  prohibition ;  wherefore 
somewhat  it  is  in  show,  in  truth  nothing,  which  they  grant. 
Our  own  reformers  do  the  very  like,  when  they  make  their 
discourse  in  general  concerning  the  authority  which  magistrates 
may  have,  a  man  would  think  them  to  be  far  from  withdraw- 
ing any  jot  of  that  which  with  reason  may  be  thought  due ; 
"  The  prince  and  civil  magistrate  (saith  one  of  them)  hath  to  t.  c.  ub.  i. 
see  the  laws  of  God  touching  his  worship,  and  touching  all 
matters,  and  all  orders  of  the  Church  to  be  executed,  and  duly 
observed  ;  and  to  see  every  ecclesiastical  person  do  that  office 
whereunto  he  is  appointed,  and  to  punish  those  which  fail  in 
their  office  accordingly.""  Another  acknowledgeth,  "That  the  Paimer's 
magistrate  may  lawfully  uphold  all  truth  by  his  sword,  punish  c^'iy  iaZ 
all  persons,  enforce  all  to  their  duties  towards  God  and  men ;  *"'™**' 
maintain  by  his  laws  every  point  of  G^d's  word,  punish  all  vice 
in  all  men ;  see  into  all  causes,  visit  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  correct  the  abuses  thereof;  finally,  to  look  to  his  subjects, 
that  under  him  they  may  lead  their  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.'*"'  A  third  more  frankly  professeth,  "  That  in  case  Humble 
their  church- discipline  were  established,  so  little  it  shorteneth  p.*i«S*' 
the  arms  of  sovereign  dominion  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  that 
her  gracious  majesty,  for  any  thing  they  teach  or  hold  to  the 
contrary,  may  no  less  than  now  remain  still  over  all  persons  in 
all  things  supreme  governess,  even  with  that  full  and  royal 
authority,  superiority,  and  pre-eminence,  supremacy,  and  pre- 
rogative, which  the  laws  already  established  do  give  her,  and 
her  majesty'^s  injunctions,  and  the  articles  of  the  convocation- 
house,  and  other  writings  apologetical  of  her  royal  authority 
and  supreme  dignity,  do  declare  and  explain." 

Posidonius  was  wont   to  say  of  the  epicure,    "  That  he  cicero  iib. 
thought  there  were  no  gods,  but  that  those  things  which  he  ieor.  [c. 
spake  concerning  the  gods  were  only  given  out  for  fear  of 
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Book  VI II.  growiog  odious  amoilgst  men ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  words  he 
left  gods  remaining,  but  in  very  deed  overthrew  them,  inso- 
much as  he  gave  them  no  kind  of  action.'*'*  After  the  very 
self-same  manner,  when  we  come  unto  those  particular  effects, 
prerogatives  of  dominion  which  the  laws  of  this  land  do  grant 
unto  the  kings  thereof,  it  will  appear  how  these  men,  notwith- 
standing their  large  and  liberal  speeches,  abate  such  parcels 
out  of  the  afore-alleged  grant  and  flourishing  show,  that  a  man, 
comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  may  half  stand  in  doubt, 
lest  their  opinion  in  very  truth  be  against  that  authority 
which  by  their  speeches  they  seem  mightily  to  uphold,  partly 
for  the  avoiding  of  public  obloquy,  envy,  and  hatred ;  partly 
to  the  intent  they  may  both  in  the  end,  by  the  establishment 
of  their  discipline,  extinguish  the  force  of  supreme  power  which 
princes  have,  and  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  giving  forth  these 
smooth  discourses,  obtain  that  their  favourers  may  have  some- 
what to  allege  for  them  by  way  of  apology,  and  that  such 
words  only  sound  towards  all  kind  of  fulness  of  power.  But 
for  myself,  I  had  rather  construe  such  their  contradictions  in 
the  better  part,  and  impute  their  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  lawfulness  of  kingly  power  unto  the  force  of  truth,  pre- 
senting itself  before  them  sometimes  above  their  particular 
contrarieties,  oppositions,  denials,  unto  that  error  which  having 
so  fully  possessed  their  minds,  caste th  things  inconvenient  upon 
them;  of  which  things  in  their  due  place. 

Touching  that  which  is  now  in  hand,  we  are  on  all  sides 
fully  agreed :  first,  that  there  is  not  any  restraint  or  limitation 
of  matter  for  regal  authority  and  power  to  be  conversant  in, 
but  of  religion  only;  and  of  whatsoever  cause  thereunto  ap- 
pertaineth,  kings  may  lawfully  have  charge,  they  lawfully  may 
therein  exercise  dominion,  and  use  the  temporal  sword :  se- 

Kinds.  condly,  that  some  kinds  of  actions  conversant  about  such  affairs 
are  denied  unto  kings;  as,  namely,  actions  of  power  and 
order,  and  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  hath  with  it  inse- 
parably joined  power  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments, 
power  to  ordain,  to  judge  as  an  ordinary,  to  bind  and  loose,  to 

By  what     excommunicate,  and  such  like:    thirdly,  that  even  in  those 

'^®'  very  actions  which  are  proper  unto  dominion,  there  must  be 
some  certain  rule,  whereunto  kings  in  all  their  proceedings 
ought  to  be  strictly  tied ;  which  rule  for  proceeding  in  eccle- 
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Biastical  affairs  and  causes  by  regal  power,  hath  not  hitherto  book  viir. 
been  agreed  upon  with  such  uniform  consent  and  certainty  as 
might  be  wished.  The  different  sentences  of  men  herein  I  will 
not  now  go  about  to  examine,  but  it  shall  be  enough  to  propose 
what  rule  doth  seem  in  this  case  most  reasonable. 

The  cause  of  deriving  supreme  power  from  a  whole  entire 
multitude  into  some  special  part  thereof,  is  partly  the  necessity 
of  expedition  in  public  affairs ;  partly  the  inconvenience  of 
eonfiision  and  trouble,  where  a  multitude  of  equals  dealeth ; 
and  partly  the  dissipation  which  must  needs  ensue,  in  com- 
panies where  every  man  wholly  seeketh  his  own  particular,  (as 
we  all  would  do,  even  with  other  men^s  hurts,)  and  haply  the 
very  overthrow  of  themselves,  in  the  end  also,  if  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  common  good  of  all  men,  by  keeping  every 
several  man  in  order,  some  were  not  invested  with  authority 
over  all,  and  encouraged  with  prerogative-honour  to  sustain 
the  weighty  burden  of  that  charge.  The  good  which  is  proper 
unto  each  man  belongeth  to  the  common  good  of  all,  as  part 
to  the  whole  perfection ;  but  these  two  are  things  different ; 
for  men  by  that  which  is  proper  are  severed,  united  they  are 
by  that  which  is  common.  Wherefore,  besides  that  which 
moveth  each  man  in  particular  to  seek  his  own  private  good, 
there  must  be  of  necessity  in  all  public  societies  also  a  general 
mover  directing  unto  common  good,  and  framing  every  man^s 
particular  unto  it.  The  end  whereunto  all  government  was 
instituted,  was  honum publicum^  the  universal  or  common  good.' 
Our  question  is  of  dominion,  for  that  end  and  purpose  derived 
into  one :  such  as  all  in  one  public  state  have  agreed,  that  the 
supreme  charge  of  all  things  should  be  committed  unto  one ; 
they,  I  say,  considering  what  inconveniency  may  grow  where 
states  are  subject  unto  sundry  supreme  authorities,  have  for  fear 
of  these  inconveniences  withdrawn  from  liking  to  establish 
many ;  oifK  aya06v  iroKvKoipavbrj^  the  multitude  of  supreme 
commanders  is  troublesome.  ^'  No  man  (saith  our  Saviour)  can 
serve  two  masters  f ^  surely  two  supreme  masters  would  make 
any  one's  service  somewhat  uneasy  in  such  cases  as  might  fall 
out.  Suppose  that  to-morrow  the  power  which  hath  dominion 
in  justice  require  thee  at  the  court ;  that  which  in  war,  at  the 

*  ^  Ob  atilitatem  pnblicam  reip.  per  unum  consuli  oportere)  prudentisBimi  docenl^ 
L.  C.  11.  F.  de  Origine  Juris  Civilia. 
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Boo*  viii.  field ;  that  which  in  religion,  at  the  temple ;  all  have  eqaal 
authority  over  thee,  and  impossible  it  is  that  then  in  sach  case 
thou  shouldest  be  obedient  unto  all:  by  choosing  any  one 
whom  thou  wilt  obey,  certain  thou  art  for  thy  disobedience  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  other  two. 

According       But  there  is  nothing  for  which  some  comparable  reason  or 

example,  other  may  not  be  found.  Are  we  able  to  shew  any  commend- 
able state  of  government,  which,  by  experience  and  practice, 
hath  felt  the  benefit  of  being  in  all  causes  subject  unto  the 
supreme  authority  of  one !  Against  the  policy  of  the  Israelites, 
I  hope  there  will  no  man  except,  where  Moses  deriving  so  great 
a  part  of  his  burden  in  government  unto  others,  did  notwith- 
standing retain  to  himself  universal  supremacy  ;  Jehoshaphat 
appointing  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  affairs  of  God,  and  another 
in  the  king'^s  affairs,  did  this  as  having  dominion  over  them  in 
both.  If  therefore,  from  approbation  of  heaven,  the  kings  of 
Gt>d^s  own  chosen  people  had  in  the  affairs  of  Jewish  religion 
supreme  power,  why  not  Christian  kings  the  like  also  in 
Christian  religion!     First,  unless  men  will  answer,  as  some 

stapi.  de     have  done,  "  That  the  Jews^  religion  was  of  far  less  perfection 

prisT.  ^  and  dignity  than  ours,  ours  being  that  truth  whereof  theirs 
was  but  a  shadowish  prefigurative  resemblance.^     Secondly, 

stapL  ibid.  ''  That  all  parts  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  sacrifices, 
and  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  being  fully  set  down  to  their 
hands,  and  needing  no  more  but  only  to  be  put  in  execution, 
the  kings  might  well  have  highest  authority  to  see  that  done ; 
whereas  with  us  there  are  a  number  of  mysteries  even  in 
belief,  which  were  not  se  generally  for  them,  as  for  us,  neces- 
sary to  be  with  sound  express  acknowledgment  understood :  a 
number  of  things  belonging  to  external  government,  and  our 
manner  of  serving  God,  not  set  down  by  particular  ordinances, 
and  delivered  to  us  in  writing,  for  which  cause  the  state  of 
the  Church  doth  now  require  that  the  spiritual  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  be  large,  absolute,  and  not  subordinate 

Idem  ibid,  to  regal  power.*"  Thirdly,  "  That  whereas  God  armed  Jewish 
religion  with  the  temporal  sword.  Christian  with  that  of 
spiritual  punishment;  the  one  with  power  to  imprison,  to 
scourge,  to  put  to  death,  the  other  with  bare  authority  to  cen- 
sure and  excommunicate ;  there  is  no  reason  that  the  Church, 
which  hath  no  visible  sword,  should  in  regiment  be  subject 
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unto  any  other  power,  than  only  unto  theirs  which  have  au-  Boot  viii. 
thority  to  bind  and  loose.*"  Fourthly,  "That  albeit  whilst 
the  Church  was  restrained  unto  one  people,  it  seemed  not  in- 
commodious to  grant  their  king  the  general  chiefty  of  power ; 
yet  now  the  Church  having  spread  itself  over  all  nations,  great 
inconveniences  must  thereby  grow,  if  every  Christian  king  in 
his  several  territory  shall  have  the  like  power.^  Of  all  these 
differences,  there  is  not  one  which  doth  prove  it  a  thing  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  either  of  God  or  of  nature,  that  all  supre- 
macy of  external  power  be  in  Christian  kingdoms  granted 
unto  kings  thereof,  for  preservation  of  quietness,  unity,  order, 
and  peace,  in  such  manner  as  hath  been  shewed. 

Fob  the  title  or  state  itself,  although  the  laws  of  this  land  or  thejitie 
have  annexed  it  to  the  crown,  yet  so  far  we  should  not  strive,  »>&>?• 
if  so  be  men  were  nice  and  scrupulous  in  this  behalf  only ; 
because  they  do  wish  that,  for  reverence  to  Christ  Jesus,  the 
civil  magistrate  did  rather  use  some  other  form  of  speech 
wherewith  to  express  that  sovereign  authority  which  he  law- 
fully hath  over  all  both  persons  and  causes  of  the  Church. 
But  I  see  that  hitherto  they  which  condemn  utterly  the  name 
so  applied,  do  it  because  they  mislike  that  such  power  should 
be  given  to  civil  governors.     The  great  exception  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  took  against  that  title,  who  suffered  death  for 
denial  of  it,  was  "  for  that  it  maketh  a  lay,  a  secular  person,  Roffensin 
the  head  of  the  state  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  ;^^  as  though  ffi7. 
Gk)d  himself  did  not  name  Saul  the  head  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  consequently  of  that  tribe  also  among  the  rest, 
whereunto   the    state    spiritual    or    ecclesiastical    belonged. 
When  the  authors  of  the  Centuries  reprove  it  in  kings  and 
civil  governors,  the  reason  is,  "  istis  non  competit  iste  prima-  Pmf.  cent, 
tus  ;^  such  kind  of  power  is  too  high  for  them,  they  fit  it  not. 
In  excuse  of  Mr.  Calvin,  by  whom  this  realm  is  condemned  of  Ctiyinin 
blasphemy,  for  entitling  Henry  the  Eighth  Supreme  Head  ofA^mlm  ia. 
this  Church  under  Christ,  a  charitable   conjecture   is   made, 
that  he  spake  by  misinformation ;  howbeit,  as  he  professeth 
utter  dislike  of  that  name,  so  whether  the  name  be  used  or 
no,  the  very  power  itself  which  we  give  unto  civil  magis- 
trates he  much  complaineth  of,  and  protesteth,  "That  their 
power  over  all  things  was  it  which  had  ever  wounded  him 
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Book  viH.  deeply :  that  unadvised  persons  had  made  them  too  spiritual, 
that  throughout  Germany  this  fault  did  reign ;  that  in  those 
very  parts  where  Calvin  himself  was,  it  prevailed  more  than 
was  to  be  wished ;  that  rulers,  by  imagining  themselves  so 
spiritual,  have  taken  away  ecclesiastical  government;  that 
they  think  they  cannot  reign  unless  they  abolish  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  be  themselves  the  chief  judges,  as 
well  in  doctrine  as  in  the  whole  spiritual  regency.^  So  that, 
in  truth,  the  question  is,  whether  the  magistrate,  by  being 
head  in  such  sense  as  we  term  him,  do  use  or  exercise  any 
part  of  that  authority,  not  which  belongeth  unto  Christ,  but 
which  other  men  ought  to  have. 

These  things  being  first  considered  thus,  it  will  be  easier  to 
judge  concerning  our  own  estate,  whether  by  force  of  eccle- 
siastical government  kings  have  any  other  kind  of  prerogative 
than  they  may  lawfully  hold  and  enjoy.  It  is,  as  some  do 
imagine,  too  much,  that  kings  of  England  should  be  termed 
heads,  in  relation  of  the  Church.  That  which  we  do  under- 
stand by  headship  is,  their  only  supreme  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  causes.  That  which  lawful  princes 
are,  what  should  make  it  unlawftil  for  men  in  spiritual  styles 
or  titles  to  signify  f  If  the  having  of  supreme  power  be  al- 
lowed, why  is  the  expressing  thereof  by  the  title  of  head  con- 
demned i  They  seem  in  words  (at  leastwise  some  of  them) 
now  at  length  to  acknowledge,  that  kings  may  have  dominion 
or  supreme  government  even  over  all,  both  persons  and  causes. 
We  in  terming  our  princes  heads  of  the  Church,  do  but  testify 
that  we  acknowledge  them  such  governors. 
T.c.iib.tiL  Again,  to  this  it  will  perad venture  be  replied,  "  That  how- 
^'  soever  we  interpret  ourselves,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  mortal  man,  and 

therefore  not  fit  for  a  civil  magistrate,  to  be  entitled  the  head 
of  the  church,  which  was  given  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  to  lift  him 
above  all  powers,  rules,  dominions,  titles,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
Where,  if  this  title  belong  also  to  civil  magistrates,  then  it  is 
manifest  that  there  is  a  power  in  earth  whereunto  our  Saviour 
Christ  is  not  in  this  point  superior.  Again,  if  the  civil  magis- 
trate may  have  this  title,  he  may  be  termed  also  the  first  be- 
gotten of  all  creatures,  the  first-begotten  of  all  the  dead,  yea,  the 
Redeemer  of  his  people.  For  these  are  alike  given  him,  as  dig- 
nities whereby  he  is  lifted  up  above  all  creatures.  Besides  this. 
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the  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle,  in  both  places,  doth  lead  to  book  vin. 
shew  that  this  title.  Head  of  the  CkurcL  cannot  be  said  ofEphes.  i. 

•^  ,  22 ;  Col.  i. 

any  creature.  And  further,  the  very  demonstrative  article,  >8. 
amongst  the  Hebrews  especially,  whom  St.  Paul  doth  follow, 
serveth  to  tie  that  which  is  verified  of  one,  unto  himself  alone : 
so  that  when  the  Apostle  doth  say  that  Christ  is  Ke^aX^,  the 
Head;  it  is  as  if  he  should  say,  Christ,  and  none  other,  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church."' 

Thus  have  we  against  the  entitling  of  the  highest  magis- 
trate, Head^  with  relation  unto  the  Church,  for  several  ar- 
guments gathered,  by  strong  surmise,  out  of  words  marvellous 
unlikely  to  have  been  written  to  any  such  purpose  as  that 
whereunto  they  are  now  used  and  urged.     To  the  Ephesians 
the  Apostle  writeth,  "  That  Christ,  God  had  set  on  his  right  Ephc».  i. 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places  above  all  the  regency,  and  au- 
thority, and  power,  and  dominion,  and  whatsoever  name  is 
named,  not  in  this  world  only,  but  in  that  which  shall  be  also : 
and  hath  under  his  feet  set  all  things,  and  hath  given  him 
head  above  all  things  unto  the  Church,  which  is  his  body, 
even  the  fulness  of  him  which  accomplisheth  all  in  all.'"     To 
the  Colossians  in  like  manner,  '^  That  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Coi.  i.  is. 
body  of  the  Church,  who  is  a  first-born  regency  out  of  the 
dead,  to  the  end  he  might  be  made  amongst  them  all  such  a 
one  as  hath  the  chiefty :"'  he  meaneth,  amongst  all  them  whom 
he  mentioned  before,  saying,  "  By  him  all  things  that  are,  coi.  i.  le. 
were  made  ;  the  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  in  the 
earth,  the  things  that  are  visible,  and  the  things  that  are  in- 
visible, whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  regencies,'" 
&c.     Unto  the  fore-alleged  arguments  therefore  we  answer : 
first,  that  it  is  not  simply  the  title  of  Head^  in  such  sort  under- 
stood, as  the  Apostle  himself  meant  it ;  so  that  the  same  being 
imparted  in  another  sense  unto  others,  doth  not  any  ways 
make  those  others  his  equals ;  inasmuch  as  diversity  of  things 
is  usually  to  be  understood,  even  when  of  words  there  is  no 
diyersity ;  and  it  is  only  the  adding  of  one  and  the  same  thing 
unto  divers  persons,  which  doth  argue  equality  in  them.     If 
I  termed  Christ  and  Csesar  lords,  yet  this  is  no  equalizing  Csesar 
with  Christ,  because  it  is  not  thereby  intended :  "To  term  the  Apoi.adr. 

'  »  .  rt  Geut.c.34. 

emperor  Lord,  (saith  TertuUian,)  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  refose, 
so  that  I  be  not  required  to  call  him  Lord  in  the  same  sense 
that  God  is  so  termed."     Neither  doth  it  follow,  which  is  ob- 
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Book  viji.jected  in  the  second  place,  that  if  the  civil  magistrate  may  be 
entitled  a  Head^  he  may  as  well  be  termed,  '^  the  first-begotten 
of  all  creatures,  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  his  people.'*^  For  albeit  the  former  dignity  doth  lift 
him  up  no  less  than  these,  yet  these  terms  are  not  appliable 
and  apt  to  signify  any  other  inferior  dignity,  as  the  former 
term  oi  Head  was.  The  argument  of  matter  which  the  Apo- 
stle followeth  hath  small  evidence  or  proof,  that  his  meaning 
was  to  appropriate  unto  Christ  that  the  aforesaid  title,  other- 
wise than  only  in  such  sense  as  doth  make  it,  being  so  under- 
stood, too  high  to  be  given  to  any  creature. 

As  for  the  force  of  the  article  where  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
is  called  the  Head^  it  serveth  to  tie  that  unto  him  by  way  of 
excellency,  which  in  meaner  degrees  is  common  to  others ;  it 
doth  not  exclude  any  other  utterly  from  being  termed  Head^ 
but  from  being  entitled  as  Christ  is,  the  Head^  by  way  of  the 
very  highest  degree  of  excellency.  Not  in  the  communicatioa 
of  names,  but  in  the  confusion  of  things,  there  is  error. 

Howbeit,  if  Head  were  a  name  that  could  not  well  be,  nor 
never  had  been,  used  to  signify  that  which  a  magistrate  may 
be  in  relation  to  some  church,  but  were  by  continual  use  of 
speech  appropriated  unto  the  only  thing  it  signifieth ;  being 
applied  unto  Jesus  Christ  then,  although  we  must  carry  in 
ourselves  a  right  understanding,  yet  ought  we  otherwise  rather 
to  speak,  unless  we  interpret  our  own  meaning  by  some  clause 
of  plain  speech,  because  we  are  all  else  in  manifest  danger  to 
be  understood  according  to  that  construction  and  sense  wherein 
such  words  are  personally  spoken.  But  here  the  rarest  con- 
struction, and  most  removed  from  common  sense,  is  that  which 
the  word  doth  import  being  applied  unto  Christ ;  that  which 
we  signify  by  it  in  giving  it  to  the  magistrate,  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  familiar  in  the  common  conceit  of  men. 

The  word  is  so  fit  to  signify  all  kinds  of  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, and  chiefty,  that  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  to 
use  it  in  vulgar  speech,  and  in  common  understanding  so  to 
take  it.*  If,  therefore,  Christian  kings  may  have  any  pre-emi- 
nence or  chiefty  above  all  others,  although  it  be  less  than  that 
which  Theodore  Beza  giveth,  who  placeth  kings  amongst  the 
principal  members  whereunto  public  frmction  in  the  Church 

*  Pekah  is  termed  the  head  of  Samaria.     Esal  vil  9. 
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beloDgeth,  and  denieth  not,  but  that  of  them  which  have  public  Booeyiii. 
function,  the  civil  magistrate's  power  hath  all  the  rest  at  com- 
mand, in  regard  of  that  part  of  his  office,  which  is  to  procure 
that  peace  and  good  order  be  especially  kept  in  things  concern- 
ing the  first  table ;  if  even  hereupon  they  term  him  the  Head 
of  the  Churchy  which  is  his  iingdom^  it  should  not  seem  so  unfit 
a  thing :  which  title  surely  we  could  not  communicate  to  any 
other,  no  not  although  it  should  at  our  hands  be  exacted  with 
torments,  but  that  our  meaning  herein  is  made  known  to  the 
world,  so  that  no  man  which  will  understand  can  easily  be 
ignorant  that  we  do  not  impart  unto  kings,  when  we  term 
them  HeadSy  the  honour  which  is  properly  given  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Christ,  when  the  blessed  Apostle  in  Scripture 
doth  term  him  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  power  which  we  signify  in  that  name,  difiereth  in  three 
things  plainly  from  that  which  Christ  doth  challenge. 

First,  it  differeth  in  order,  because  God  hath  given  him  to 
his  Church  for  the  Head,  inrep  Trdvra^  inrepdvo)  irda'qs  dp'xfi^y 
'^  far  above  all  principalities,  and  powers,  and  might,  and  do-  Ephes.  i. 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  in  this  world  only, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come  :*"  whereas  the  power  which 
others  have,  is  subordinate  unto  his. 

Secondly,  again,  as  he  differeth  in  order,  so  in  measure  of 
power  also :  because  God  hath  given  unto  him  the  ends  of  the  Pna.  u.  s. 
earth  for  his  possession ;  unto  him,  dominion  from  sea  to  sea ; 
unto  him,  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  unto  him,  such 
sovereignty,  as  doth  not  only  reach  over  all  places,  persons, 
and  things,  but  doth  rest  in  his  own  only  person,  and  is  not 
by  any  succession  continued ;  he  reigneth  as  head  and  king, 
nor  is  there  any  kind  of  law  which  tieth  him,  but  his  own 
proper  will  and  wisdom;  his  power  is  absolute,  the  same 
jointly  over  all  which  it  is  severally  over  each:  not  so  the 
power  of  any  other  headship.  How  kings  are  restrained,  and 
how  their  power  is  limited,  we  have  shewed  before ;  so  that 
unto  him  is  given,  by  the  title  of  Headship  over  the  Churchy 
that  largeness  of  power,  wherein  neither  man  nor  angel  can  be 
matched  or  compared  with  him. 

Thirdly,  the  last  and  greatest  difference  between  him  and 
them,  is  in  the  very  kind  of  their  power.  The  head  being, 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  most  divine,  hath  dominion  over 
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Bo«»K  VIII.  all  the  rest ;  it  is  the  fountain  of  sense,  of  motion ;  the  throne 
where  the  guide  of  the  soul  doth  reign ;  the  court  from  whence 
direction  of  all  things  human  proceedeth.  Why  Christ  is  called 
the  Head  of  the  Churchy  these  causes  themselves  do  yield.  As 
the  head  is  the  highest  part  of  a  man,  above  which  there  is 
none,  always  joined  with  the  body ;  so  Christ,  the  highest  in  his 
Church,  is  always  knit  to  it.  Again,  as  the  head  giveth  sense 
and  motion  unto  all  the  body,  so  he  quickeneth  us,  and,  together 
with  understanding  of  heavenly  things,  giveth  strength  to  walk 
therein.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  affirm  Christ 
sensibly  present,  or  always  visibly  joined  unto  his  body  the 
Church  which  is  on  earth,  inasmuch  as  his  corporal  residence 
is  in  heaven;  again,  seeing  they  do  not  affirm  (it  were  in- 
tolerable if  they  should)  that  Christ  doth  personally  administer 
the  external  regiment  of  outward  actions  in  the  Church,  bat, 
by  the  secret  inward  influence  of  his  grace,  giveth  spiritual 
life  and  the  strength  of  ghostly  motions  thereunto :  impossible 
it  is,  that  they  should  so  close  up  their  eyes,  as  not  to  discern 
what  odds  there  is  between  that  kind  of  operation  which  we 
imply  in  the  headship  of  princes,  and  that  which  agreeth  to 
our  Saviour'^s  dominion  over  the  Church.  The  headship  which 
we  give  unto  kings  is  altogether  visibly  exercised,  and  ordereth 
only  the  external  frame  of  the  church-affisiirs  here  amongst  us ; 
so  that  it  plainly  difiereth  from  Christ^  even  In  very  nature 
and  kind.  To  be  in  such  sort  united  unto  the  Church  as  he 
is ;  to  work  as  he  worketh,  either  on  the  whole  Church,  or 
upon  any  particular  assembly,  or  in  any  one  man,  doth  neither 
agree,  nor  hath  any  possibility  of  agreeing,  unto  any  one  be- 
sides him. 

Against  the  first  distinction  or  difference  it  is  to  be  objected, 

T.  c.ub.u. ''  That  to  entitle  a  magistrate  head  of  the  Church,  although  it 
be  under  Christ,  is  absurd.  For  Christ  hath  a  twofold  supe- 
riority; over  his  Church,  and  over  kingdoms:  according  to 
the  one,  he  hath  a  superior,  which  is  his  Father ;  according 
to  the  other,  none,  but  immediate  authority  with  his  Father ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Church  he  is  Head  and  Governor  only  as 
the  Son  of  man ;  Head  and  Governor  of  kingdoms  only  as  the 

T.  ciib-ii.  Son  of  €k)d.     In  the  Church,  as  man,  he  hath  officers  under 

p.  418.  ,  , 

him,  which  officers  are  ecclesiastical  persons.    As  for  the  civil 
magistrate,  his  office  belongeth  unto  kingdoms,  and  to  com- 
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monwealths,  neither  is  there  an  under  or  subordinate  head,  book  viii. 
considering  that  his  authority  cometh  from  God,  simply  and 
immediately,  even  as  our  Saviour  Christ'^s  doth.""^  Whereunto 
the  sum  of  our  answer  is,  first,  that  as  Christ  being  Lord  or 
Head  over  all,  doth  by  virtue  of  that  sovereignty  rule  all ;  so 
he  hath  no  more  a  superior  in  governing  his  Church,  than  in 
exercising  sovereign  dominion  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
sides :  secondly,  that  all  authority,  as  well  civil  as  ecclesias- 
tical, is  subordinate  unto  him :  and,  thirdly,  the  civil  magis- 
trate being  termed  Head,  by  reason  of  that  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  which  hath  been  already  declared  that  them- 
selves do  acknowledge  to  be  lawful,  it  foUoweth,  that  he  is  a 
Head  even  subordinated  of  Christ,  and  to  Christ.  For  more 
plain  explication  whereof,  unto  Grod  we  acknowledge  daily, 
that  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  are  his ;  that  he  is  the  im- 
mortal and  invisible  King  of  ages ;  as  well  the  future  which 
shall  be,  as  the  present  which  now  is.  That  which  the  Father 
doth  work  as  Lord  and  King  over  all,  he  worketh  not  without, 
but  by  the  Son,  who  through  co-eternal  generation  received  of 
the  Father  that  power  which  the  Father  hath  of  himself. 
And  for  that  cause  our  Saviour^s  words  concerning  his  own  do- 
minion are,  '^  To  me  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
given.""  The  Father  by  the  Son  did  create,  and  doth  guide 
all ;  wherefore  Christ  hath  supreme  dominion  over  the  whole 
universal  world.  Christ  is  God,  Christ  is  Aoyo^^  the  consub- 
stantial  Word  of  God,  Christ  is  also  that  consubstantial  Word 
which  made  man.  As  God,  he  saith  of  himself, ''  I  am  Alpha  Apoc.  i.  s. 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end :  He  which  was,  and 
which  is,  and  which  is  to  come ;  even  the  very  Omnipotent."" 
As  the  consubstantial  Word  of  God,  he  had  with  God,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  glory,  which,  as  he  was  man, 
he  requireth  to  have;  "Father,  glorify  thy  Son  with  that  John  xvii. 
glory  which  with  thee  he  enjoyed  before  the  world  was.*" 
Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  things  spoken  of  Christ 
should  agree  to  him  either  as  God,  or  else  as  man  ;  but  some 
things  as  he  is  the  consubstantial  Word  of  God,  some  things 
as  he  is  that  Word  incarnate.  The  works  of  supreme  dominion 
which  have  been  since  the  first  beginning  wrought  by  the 
power  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  now  most  properly  and  truly  the 
works  of  the  Son  of  man :  the  Word  made  flesh  doth  sit  for 
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Book  VIII.  ever,  and  reign  as  sovereign  Lord  over  all.  Dominion  belongeth 
unto  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  as  propitiation  and  media- 
tion unto  his  priestly ;  instruction,  unto  his  pastoral  and  pro- 
phetical office.  His  works  of  dominion  are,  in  sundry  degrees 
and  kinds,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  them  that 
are  subject  unto  it :  he  presently  doth  govern,  and  hereafter 
shall  judge  the  world,  entire  and  wholly ;  and  therefore  his 
regal  power  cannot  be  with  truth  restrained  unto  a  proportion 
of  the  world  only.  Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  all  do  not 
shew  and  acknowledge,  with  dutiful  submission,  that  obedience 
which  they  owe  unto  him ;  therefore  such  as  do,  their  Lord 
he  is  termed  by  way  of  excellency,  no  otherwise  than  the 
Apostle  doth  term  God  the  Saviour  generally  of  all,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  faithful :  these  being  brought  to  the  obedience 
of  faith,  are  every  where  spoken  of  as  men  translated  into  that 
kingdom,  wherein  whosoever  is  comprehended,  Christ  is  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  them ;  they  have  a  high  and 
ghostly  fellowship  with  God,  and  Christ,  and  saints ;  or,  as  the 

IJj^j^*'  Apostle  in  more  ample  manner  speaketh,  "  Aggregated  they 
are  unto  Mount  Sion  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  ce- 
lestial Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  innumerable  angels, 
and  to  the  congregation  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
and  perfect  men,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament." In  a  word,  they  are  of  that  mystical  body  which  we 
term  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  for  the  rest,  we  account  them  ■ 
''  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  that  live  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  that  are  in  this  present  world  without 
God."  Our  Saviour'^s  dominion  is  therefore  over  these,  as  over 
rebels ;  over  them,  as  over  dutiful  and  loving  subjects.  Which 
things  being  in  holy  Scriptures  so  plain,  I  somewhat  muse  at 
that  strange  position,  that  Christ  in  the  government  of  his 
Church,  and  superiority  over  the  officers  of  it,  hath  himself  a 
superior  which  is  the  Father ;  but  in  governing  of  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths,  and  in  the  superiority  which  he  hath 
over  kingdoms,  no  superior. 

T.  c.  ub.  Again,  "  That  the  civil  magistrate's  authority  cometh  from 
God  immediately,  as  Chrisf's  doth,  and  is  not  subordinate 
unto  Christ."  In  what  evangelist,  apostle,  or  prophet,  is  it 
found,  that  Christ  (supreme  governor  of  the  Church)  should 
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be  80  unequal  to  himself,  as  he  is  supreme  governor  of  king-  book  viii. 
doms !  The  works  of  his  providence  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind  by  upholding  kingdoms,  not  only  obedient  unto,  but 
also  obstinate  and  rebellious  against  him,  are  such  as  proceed 
from  divine  power ;  and  are  not  the  works  of  his  providence 
for  safety  of  6od'*s  elect,  by  gathering,  inspiring,  comforting, 
and  every  way  preserving  his  Church,  such  as  proceed  from 
the  same  power  likewise  ?  Surely,  if  Christ,  as  God  and  man, 
hath  ordained  certain  means  for  the  gathering  and  keeping  of 
his  Church,  seeing  this  doth  belong  to  the  government  of  that 
Church ;  it  must  in  reason  follow,  I  think,  that  as  God  and 
man  he  worketh  in  church-regiment ;  and  consequently  hath 
no  more  there  any  superiors,  than  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth.  Again,  to  ''  be  in  the  midst  of  his,  whereso- 
ever they  are  assembled  in  his  name,^^  and  to  be  '^  with  them 
to  the  world's  end,****  are  comforts  which  Christ  doth  perform 
to  his  Church  as  Lord  and  Governor ;  yea,  such  as  he  cannot 
perform  but  by  that  very  power  wherein  he  hath  no  superior. 
Wherefore,  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that  all  the  works  of  our 
Saviour's  government  in  the  Church  are  done  by  the  mere  and 
only  force  of  his  human  nature,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  ac- 
knowledge it  a  manifest  error,  that  Christ  in  the  government 
of  the  world  is  equal  to  the  Father,  but  not  in  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  to  the  honour  of  this  dominion,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  God  did  exalt  him  otherwise  than  only 
according  to  that  human  nature  wherein  he  was  made  low. 
For,  as  the  Son  of  God,  there  could  no  advancement  or  exalta- 
tion grow  unto  him :  and  yet  the  dominion  whereunto  he  was 
in  his  human  nature  lifted  up,  is  not  without  divine  power 
exercised.  It  is  by  divine  power,  that  the  Son  of  man,  who 
sitteth  in  heaven,  doth  work  as  king  and  lord  upon  us  which 
are  on  earth.  The  exercise  of  his  dominion  over  the  Church 
militant  cannot  choose  but  cease,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
militant  Church  in  the  world.  And  therefore,  as  generals  of 
armies,  when  they  have  finished  the  work,  are  wont  to  yield 
up  such  commissions  as  were  given  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  subjects,  and  not  as  lords,  concerning 
their  former  authority ;  even  so,  when  the  end  of  all  things  is 
come,  the  Son  of  man  (who  till  then  reigneth)  shall  do  the 
like,  as  touching  regiment  over  the  militant  Church  on  the 
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Book  YiiL  earth.  So  that  between  the  Son  of  man  and  his  brethren, 
over  whom  he  reigneth  now  in  this  their  warfare,  there  shall 
be  then,  as  touching  the  exercise  of  that  regiment,  no  such 
difference ;  they  not  warfaring  any  longer  under  him,  but  he, 
together  with  them,  under  God,  receiving  the  joys  of  everlast- 
ing triumph,  that  so  God  may  be  all  in  all ;  all  misery  in  all 
the  wicked,  through  his  justice ;  in  all  the  righteous,  through 
his  love,  all  felicity  and  bliss.  In  the  meanwhile  he  reigneth 
over  the  world  as  king,  and  doth  those  things  wherein  none  is 
superior  unto  him,  whether  we  respect  the  works  of  his  provi- 
dence and  kingdom,  or  of  his  regiment  over  the  Church.  The 
cause  of  error  in  this  point  doth  seem  to  have  been  a  miscon- 
ceit,  that  Christ,  as  Mediator,  being  inferior  to  his  Father, 
doth,  as  Mediator,  all  works  of  regiment  over  the  Church ; 
when,  in  truth,  regiment  doth  belong  to  his  kingly  oflSce, 
mediatorship  to  his  priestly.  For  as  the  high-priest  both 
offered  sacrifices  for  expiation  of  the  people^s  sins,  and  entered 

Heb. ix.25. into  the  holy  place,  there  to  make  intercession  for  them;  so 
Christ,  having  finished  upon  the  cross  that  part  of  his  priestly 
office  which  wrought  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  did  after- 
wards enter  into  the  very  heaven,  and  doth  there,  as  Mediator 
of  the  New  Testament,  appear  in  the  sight  of  GJod  for  us.     A 

T.  c.  lib.  u.  like  sleight  of  judgment  it  is,  when  they  hold,  that  civil  au- 
thority is  from  God,  but  not  immediately  through  Christ,  nor 
with  any  subordination  to  Christ,  nor  doth  any  thing  from 
God  by  the  hands  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     They  deny  it 

ProT.Tiii.  not  to  be  said  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  ''By  me 
princes  rule,  and  the  nobles,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  earth."" 

Rer.i. 5|    In  the  New  as  much  is  taught,  ''That  Christ  is  the  prince  of 

1.  Humble  the  kings  of  the  earth.''^     Wherefore,  to  the  end  it  may  more 

p.  M.  '  plainly  appear  how  all  authority  of  man  is  derivfed  from  God 
through  Christ,  and  must  by  Christian  men  be  acknowledged 
to  be  no  otherwise  held  than  of  and  under  him ;  we  are  to 
note,  that,  because  whatsoever  hath  necessary  being,  the  Son 
of  God  doth  cause  it  to  be,  and  those  things  without  which 
the  world  cannot  well  continue,  have  necessary  being  in  the 
world ;  a  thing  of  so  great  use  as  government  cannot  choose 
but  be  originally  from  him.  Touching  that  authority  which 
civil  magistrates  have  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it,  being  from 
God  by  Christ,  as  all  other  good  things  are,  cannot  choose  but 
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be  held  as  a  thing  received  at  his  hands ;  and  becanse  such  bookviil 
power  is  of  necessity  for  the  ordering  of  religion,  wherein  the 
essence  and  yery  being  of  the  Church  consisteth,  and  can  no 
otherwise  flow  from  him,  than  according  to  that  special  care 
ivhich  he  hath  to  govern  and  guide  his  own  people,  it  foUoweth, 
that  the  said  authority  is  of  and  under  him  after  a  more  special 
manner,  in  that  "  he  is  Head  of  the  Church,^  and  not  in  respect 
of  his  general  regency  over  the  world.  ''  All  things  (saith  the  i  cor.  ui. 
Apostle,  speaking  unto  the  Church)  are  yours,  and  ye  are****** 
Ghrist^s,  and  Christ  is  God's.""  Kings  are  Christ's  as  saints, 
because  they  are  of  the  Church,  if  not  collectively,  yet  divi- 
sively  understood.  It  is  over  each  particular  person  within 
that  Church  where  they  are  kings :  surely,  authority  reaching 
both  unto  all  men's  persons,  and  to  all  kinds  of  causes  also,  it 
is  not  denied  but  that  they  may  have  and  lawfully  exercise  it ; 
such  authority  it  is,  for  which,  and  for  no  other  in  the  world, 
ive  term  them  heads ;  such  authority  they  have  under  Christ, 
because  he  in  all  things  is  Lord  over  all ;  and  even  of  Christ  it 
is  that  they  have  received  such  authority,  inasmuch  as  of  him 
all  lawful  powers  are:  therefore  the  civil  magistrate  is,  in 
regard  of  this  power,  an  under  and  subordinate  head  of  Christ's 
people. 

It  is  but  idle  where  they  speak, ''  That  although,  for  several  t.  g.  iib.u. 
companies  of  men,  there  may  be  several  heads  or  governors,  ^' 
differing  in  the  measure  of  their  authority  from  the  chiefest, 
who  is  head  over  all ;  yet  so  it  cannot  be  in  the  Church,  for 
that  the  reason  why  head  magistrates  appoint  others  for  such 
several  places  is,  because  they  cannot  be  present  every  where 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  head.  But  Christ  is  never  from  his 
body,  nor  from  any  part  of  it,  and  therefore  needeth  not  to 
substitute  any,  which  may  be  heads,  some  over  one  church 
and  some  over  another."  Indeed  the  consideration  of  man's 
imbecility,  which  maketh  many  heads  necessary  where  the 
burden  is  too  great  for  one,  moved  Jethro  to  be  a  persuader 
of  Moses,  that  a  number  of  heads  or  rulers  might  be  instituted 
for  discharge  of  that  duty  by  parts,  which  in  whole  he  saw 
was  troublesome.  Now  although  there  be  not  in  Christ  any 
such  defect  or  weakness,  yet  other  causes  there  be  divers, 
more  than  we  are  able  to  search  into,  wherefore  it  might 
seem  unto  him  expedient  to  divide  his  kingdom  into  many 
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Book  viii.  provinces,  and  place  many  heads  over  it,  that  the  power 
which  each  of  them  hath  in  particular  with  restraint,  might 
illustrate  the  greatness  of  his  unlimited  authority.  Besides, 
howsoever  Christ  be  spiritually  always  united  unto  every  part 
of  his  body,  which  is  the  Church;  nevertheless,  we  do  all 
know,  and  they  themselves  who  allege  this,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
confess  also,  that  from  every  Church  here  visible,  Christ, 
touching  visible  and  corporal  presence,  is  removed  as  far  as 
heaven  from  the  earth  is  distant.  Visible  government  is  a 
thing  necessary  for  the  Church ;  and  it  doth  not  appear  how 
the  exercise  of  visible  government  over  such  multitudes  every 
where  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  should  consist  without 
sundry  visible  governors ;  whose  power  being  the  greatest  in 
that  kind,  so  far  as  it  reacheth,  they  are  in  consideration 
thereof  termed  so  far  heads.  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  the 
perpetual  conjunction,  by  virtue  whereof  our  Saviour  always 
remaineth  spiritually  united  unto  the  parts  of  his  mystical 
body ;  heads  indeed  with  supreme  power,  extending  to  a  cer- 
tain compass,  are  for  the  exercise  of  a  visible  regiment  not 
unnecessary.  Some  other  reasons  there  are  belonging  unto 
this  branch  which  seem  to  have  been  objected,  rather  for  the 
exercise  of  men's  wits  in  dissolving  sophisms,  than  that  the 
authors  of  them  could  think  in  likelihood  thereby  to  strengthen 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  their  cause.  For  example,  "  If  the  magistrate  be  head  of  the 
C'tUen.  Church  within  his  own  dominion,  then  is  he  none  of  the 
Church:  for  all  that  are  of  the  Church  make  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  every  one  of  the  Church  fulfilleth  the  place  of  one 
member  of  the  body.  By  making  the  magistrate  therefore 
head,  we  do  exclude  him  from  being  a  member  subject  to  the 
head,  and  so  leave  him  no  place  in  the  Church.^'  By  which 
reason,  the  name  of  a  body  politic  is  supposed  to  be  always 
taken  of  the  inferior  sort  alone,  excluding  the  principal  guides 
and  governors,  contrary  to  all  men's  custom  of  speech.  The 
error,  ariseth  by  misconceiving  of  some  scripture-sentences, 
where  Christ  as  the  head,  and  the  Church  as  the  body,  are 
compared  or  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  And  because  in 
such  comparisons  or  oppositions,  the  body  is  taken  from  those 
only  parts  which  are  subject  unto  the  head,  they  imagine  that 
whoso  is  the  head  of  any  Church,  he  is  therefore  even  ex- 
cluded from  being  a  part  of  that  Church ;  that  the  magistrate 
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can  be  none  of  the  Church,  if  so  be  we  make  him  the  head  of  bookyhi. 
the  Church  in  his  own  dominions;  a  chief  and  principal  part  of 
the  Church  therefore  next  this,  is  surely  a  strange  conclusion. 
A  church  doth  indeed  make  the  body  of  Christ,  being  wholly 
taken  together;  and  every  one  in  the  same  church  fulfilleth 
the  place  of  a  member  in  the  body,  but  not  the  place  of  an 
inferior  member,  the  which  hath  supreme  authority  and  power 
over  all  the  rest.  Wherefore,  by  making  the  magistrate  head 
in  his  own  dominions,  we  exclude  him  from  being  a  member 
subject  unto  any  other  person  which  may  visibly  there  rule  in 
place  of  a  superior  or  head  over  him ;  but  so  far  are  we  off 
from  leaving  him  by  this  means  no  place  in  the  Church,  that 
we  do  grant  him  the  chief  place.  Indeed  the  heads  of  those 
Tisible  bodies,  which  are  many,  can  be  but  parts  inferior  in 
that  spiritual  body  which  is  but  one ;  yea,  they  may  from  this 
be  excluded  clean,  who  notwithstanding  ought  to  be  honoured, 
as  possessing  in  order  the  highest  rooms :  but  for  the  magis- 
trate to  be  termed,  in  his  dominions,  a  head,  doth  not  bar 
him  from  being  any  way  a  part  or  member  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

As  little  to  the  purpose  are  those  other  cavils :  ^^  A  church 
which  hath  the  magistrate  for  head,  is  perfect  man  without 
Christ.'"  So  that  the  knitting  of  our  Saviour  thereunto  should 
be  an  addition  of  that  which  is  too  much.  Again,  ''  If  the 
Church  be  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it 
shall  have  two  heads,  which  being  monstrous,  is  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  Christ  and  his  Church.''  Thirdly,  "  If  the  Church 
be  planted  in  a  popular  estate,  then,  forasmuch  as  all  govern 
in  common,  and  all  have  authority,  all  shall  be  heads  there, 
and  no  body  at  all ;  which  is  another  monster.''  It  might  be 
feared  what  this  birth  of  so  many  monsters  together  might 
portend,  but  that  we  know  how  things,  natural  enough  in 
themselvea,  may  seem  monstrous,  through  misconceit ;  which 
error  of  mind  is  indeed  a  monster :  and  the  skilful  in  nature's 
mysteries  have  used  to  term  it  the  womb  of  monsters ;  if  any 
be,  it  is  that  troubled  understanding,  wherein,  because  things 
lie  confusedly  mixed  together,  what  they  are  it  appeareth 
not.  A  Church  perfect  without  Christ,  I  know  not  how  a 
man  shall  imagine ;  unless  there  may  be  either  Christianity 
without  Christ,  or  else  a  Church  without  Christianity*     If 
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bookviii.  magistrates  be  heads  of  the  Church,  they  are  of  necessity 
Christians,  then  is  their  Head  Christ.  The  adding  of  Christ 
uniyersal  Head  oTer  all,  nnto  magistrates'*  particular  headship, 
is  no  more  superfluous  in  any  church  than  in  other  societies : 
each  is  to  be  both  severally  subject  unto  some  head,  and  to 
hare  a  head  also  general  for  them  all  to  be  subject  unto.  For 
so  in  armies  and  in  civil  corporations  we  see  it  fareth.  A  body 
politic,  in  such  respects,  is  not  like  a  natural  body ;  in  this» 
more  heads  than  one  is  superfluous;  in  that,  not.  It  is  neither 
monstrous,  nor  yet  uncomely,  for  a  church  to  have  different 
heads :  for  if  Christian  churches  be  in  number  many,  and  every 
of  them  a  perfect  body  by  itself,  Christ  being  Lord  and  Head 
over  all ;  why  should  we  judge  it  a  thing  more  monstrous  for 
one  body  to  have  two  heads,  than  one  head  so  many  bodies. 
Him  that  God  hath  made  the  supreme  head  of  the  whole 
Church ;  the  Head,  not  only  of  that  mystical  body  which  the 
eye  of  man  is  not  able  to  discern,  but  even  of  every  Christian 
politic  society,  of  every  visible  Church  in  the  world!  And 
whereas,  lastly,  it  is  thought  so  strange,  that  in  popular  states 
a  multitude  to  itself  should  be  both  body  and  head,  all  this 
wonderment  doth  grow  from  a  little  oversight,  in  deeming 
that  the  subject  wherein  headship  ought  to  reside,  should  be 
evermore  some  one  person  ;  which  thing  is  not  necessary.  For 
in  the  collective  body  that  have  not  derived  as  yet  the  princi- 
pality of  power  into  some  one  or  few,  the  whole  of  necessity 
must  be  head  over  each  part;  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
power  possibly  to  make  any  one  certain  person  head ;  inas- 
much as  the  very  power  of  making  a  head  belongeth  unto 
headship.  These  supposed  monsters  we  see  therefore  are  no 
such  giants,  as  that  there  should  need  any  Hercules  to  tame 
them. 

The  last  difference  which  we  have  between  the  title  of  head 
when  we  give  it  unto  Christ,  and  when  we  give  it  to  other 
governors,  is,  that  the  kind  of  dominion  which  it  importeth  is 
not  the  same  in  both.  Christ  is  head,  as  being  the  fountain  of 
life  and  ghostly  nutriment,  the  wellspring  of  spiritual  blessings 
poured  into  the  body  of  the  Church ;  they  heads,  as  being  the 
principal  instruments  for  the  ChurcVs  outward  government : 
He  head,  as  founder  of  the  house ;  they,  as  his  chiefest  over- 
seers.    Against  this  is  exception  especially  taken,  and  our 
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punreyors  are  herein  said  to  have  their  provision  from  the  book  yiil 
popish  shambles :  for  by  Pighius  and  Harding,  to  prove  that 
Christ  alone  is  not  head  of  the  Ghnrch,  this  distinction,  they 
say,  is  brought,  that  according  to  the  inward  influence  of 
grace,  Christ  only  is  head;  but  according  to  the  outward 
government,  the  being  head^  is  a  thing  common  to  him  with 
others.  To  raise  up  falsehoods  of  old  condemned,  and  bring 
it  for  confirmation  of  any  thing  doubtfol,  which  already  hath 
sufficiently  been  proved  an  error,  and  is  worthily  so  taken, 
this  would  justly  deserve  censuring.  But  shall  manifest  truth 
therefore  be  reproached,  because  men  convicted  of  some  things 
of  manifest  untruth  have  at  any  time  thought  or  alleged  it ! 
If  too  much  eagerness  against  their  adversaries  had  not  made 
them  forget  themselves,  they  might  remember,  where  being 
charged  as  maintainers  of  those  very  things,  for  which  others 
before  them  have  been  condemned  of  heresy,  yet,  lest  the  name 
of  any  such  heretic  holding  the  same  which  they  do,  should 
make  them  odious ;  they  stick  not  frankly  to  confess,  *^  That  t.  g.  i.  iii. 
they  are  not  afraid  to  consent  in  some  points  with  Jews  and 
Turks."  Which  defence,  for  all  that,  were  a  very  weak 
buckler  for  such  as  should  consent  with  Jews  and  Turks  in 
that  which  they  have  been  abhorred  and  hated  for  in  the 
Church.  But  as  for  this  distinction  of  headship,  spiritual  and 
mystical,  of  Jesus  Christ,  ministerial  and  outward  in  others 
besides  Christ ;  what  cause  is  there  to  mislike  either  Harding, 
or  Pighius,  or  any  other  besides,  for  it!  That  which  they 
have  been  reproved  for  is,  not  because  they  did  therein  utter 
an  untruth,  but  such  a  truth  as  was  not  sufficient  to  bear  up 
the  cause  which  they  did  thereby  seek  to  maintain.  By  this 
distinction,  they  have  both  truly  and  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  name  of  a  head,  importing  power  and  dominion  over  the 
Church,  might  be  given  to  others  besides  Christ,  without  pre- 
judice to  any  part  of  his  honour.  That  which  they  should 
have  made  manifest  was,  that  the  name  of  head,  importing  the 
power  of  universal  dominion  over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
militant,  doth,  and  that  by  divine  right,  appertain  to  the  pope 
of  Rome.  They  did  prove  it  lawful  to  grant  unto  others  be- 
sides Christ,  the  power  of  headship  in  a  different  kind  from 
his ;  but  they  should  have  proved  it  lawful  to  challenge,  as 
they  did  to  the  bishop  of  Biome,  a  power  universal  in  that 
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BooE  viiL  different  kind.  Their  fault  was  therefore  in  exacting  wrongs 
folly  so  great  a  power  as  thej  challenged  in  that  kind,  and  not 
in  making  two  kinds  of  power,  unless  some  reasons  can  be 
shewed  for  which  this  distinction  of  power  should  be  thought 
erroneous  and  false. 

A  little  they  stir  (although  in  vain)  to  prove  that  w^  can- 
not with  truth  make  such  distinction  of  power,  whereof  the 
one  kind  should  agree  unto  Christ  only,  and  the  other  be 

T.  c.  1.  a.  further  communicated.  Thus  therefore  they  argue,  "  If  there 
be  no  head  but  Christ,  in  respect  of  spiritual  government, 
there  is  no  head  but  he  in  respect  of  the  word,  sacraments, 
and  discipline,  administered  by  those  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed, forasmuch  also  as  it  is  his  spiritual  government.^ 
Their  meaning  is,  that  whereas  we  make  two  kinds  of  power, 
of  which  two,  the  one  being  spiritual  is  proper  unto  Christ ; 
the  other,  men  are  capable  of,  because  it  is  visible  and  exter- 
nal ;  we  do  amiss  altogether  in  distinguishing,  they  think,  for- 
asmuch as  the  visible  and  external  power  of  regiment  over  the 
Church  is  only  in  relation  unto  the  word,  sacraments,  and  dis- 
cipline, administered  by  such  as  Christ  hath  appointed  there- 
unto, and  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  also  his  spiritual 
government :  therefore  we  do  but  vainly  imagine  a  visible  and 
external  power  in  the  Church  differing  from  his  spiritual 
power.  Such  disputes  as  this  do  somewhat  resemble  the 
practising  of  well-willers  upon  their  iriends  in  the  pangs  of 
death;  whose  manner  is,  even  then,  to  put  smoke  in  their 
nostrils,  and  so  to  fetch  them  again,  although  they  know  it  a 
matter  impossible  to  keep  them  living.  The  kind  of  affection 
which  the  favourers  of  this  labouring  cause  bear  towards  it 
will  not  suffer  them  to  see  it  die,  although  by  what  means 
they  should  make  it  live  they  do  not  see.  But  they  may  see 
that  these  wrestlings  will  not  help.  Can  they  be  ignorant  how 
little  it  booteth  to  overcast  so  clear  a  light  with  some  mist  of 
ambiguity  in  the  name  of  spiritual  regiment !  To  make  things 
therefore  so  plain,  that  henceforward  a  child^s  capacity  may 
serve  rightly  to  conceive  our  meaning,  we  make  the  spiritual 
regiment  of  Christ  to  be  generally  that  whereby  his  Church  is 
ruled  and  governed  in  things  spiritual.  Of  this  general  we 
make  two  distinct  kinds;  the  one  invisible,  exercised  by 
Christ  himself  in  his  own  person ;  the  other  outwardly  ad* 
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ministered  by  them  whom  Christ  doth  allow  to  be  rulers  and  book  viii. 
gaiders  of  his  Church.      Touching  the  former  of  these  two 
kinds,  we  teach  that  Christ,  in  regard  thereof,  is  particularly 
termed  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  God;  neither  can  any  other 
creature,  in  that  sense  and  meaning,  be  termed  head  besides 
him;   because  it  importeth  the  conduct  and  government  of 
our  souls  by  the  hand  of  that  blessed  Spirit  wherewith  we  are 
sealed  and  marked,  as  being  peculiarly  his.  Him  only  therefore 
do  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Lord,  which  dwelleth,  liveth, 
and  reigneth  in  our  hearts ;  him  only  to  be  that  head,  which 
giveth  salvation  and  life  unto  his  body ;  him  only  to  be  that 
fountain  from  whence  the  influence  of  heavenly  graces  dis- 
tilleth,  and  is  derived  into  all  parts,  whether  the  word,  or  the 
sacraments,  or  discipline,  or  whatsoever  be  the  means  whereby 
it  floweth.    As  for  the  power  of  administering  these  things  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  power  we  call  the  power  of  order, 
it  is  indeed  both  spiritual  and  his :  spiritual,  because  such  pro- 
perly concerns  the  Spirit ;  his,  because  by  him  it  was  insti- 
tuted.    Howbeit,  neither  spiritual,  as  that  which  is  inwardly 
and  invisibly  exercised ;  nor  his,  as  that  which  he  himself  in 
person  doth  exercise.     Again,  that  power  of  dominion,  which 
is  indeed  the  point  of  this  controversy,  and  doth  also  belong  to 
this  second  kind  of  spiritual  government,  namely,  unto  that 
regiment  which  is  external  and  visible;  this  likewise  being 
spiritual  in  regard  of  the  matter  about  which  it  dealeth,  and 
being  his,  inasmuch  as  he  approveth  whatsoever  is  done  by  it, 
must  notwithstanding  be  distinguished  also  from  that  power 
whereby  he  himself  in  person  administereth  the  former  kind 
of  his  own  spiritual  regiment,  because  he  himself  in  person 
doth    not    administer    this;    we   do   not,   therefore,    vainly 
imagine,  but  truly  and  rightly  discern  a  power  external  and 
visible  in  the  Church  exercised  by  men,  and  severed  in  nature 
from  that  spiritual  power  of  Chrisfs  own  regiment:    which 
power  is  termed  spiritual,  because  it  worketh  secretly,  in- 
wardly, and  invisibly;  his,  because  none  doth,  nor  can,  it  per- 
sonally exercise,  either  besides  or  together  with  him ;  seeing 
that  him  only  we  may  name  our  head,  in  regard  of  his  power, 
and  yet,  in  regard  of  that  other  power  from  this,  term  others 
also,  besides  him,  heads,  without  any  contradiction  at  all. 
Which  thing  may  very  well  serve  for  answer  unto  that  also 
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Book  viiL  which  they  fiirther  allege  against  the  aforesaid  distinction, 
T.c.ub.ii.  namely,  "That  even  the  outward  societies  and  assemblies  of 

p*  413.  •' 

the  Church,  where  one  or  two  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  either  for  hearing  of  the  word,  or  for  prayer,  or  any 
other  church-exercise,  our  Saviour  Christ  being  in  the  midst 
of  them  as  Mediator,  must  be  their  head  :  and,  if  he  be  not 
there  idle,  but  doing  the  office  of  a  head  fully,  it  foUoweth, 
that  even  in  the  outward  societies  and  meetings  of  the  Church, 
no  mere  man  can  be  called  the  head  of  it,  seeing  that  our  Sa- 
viour Christ  doing  the  whole  office  of  the  head  himself  alone, 
leaveth  nothing  to  men,  by  doing  whereof  they  may  obtain 
that  title.*^     Which  objection  I  take  as  being  made  for  no- 
thing but  only  to  maintain  argument.     For  they  are  not  so 
far  gone  as  to  argue  this  in  sooth  and  right  good  earnest. 
"  God  standeth  (saith  the  Psalmist)  in  the  midst  of  gods  :^  if 
God  be  there  present,  he  must  undoubtedly  be  present  as  God  ; 
if  he  be  not  there  idle,  but  doing  the  office  of  a  God  fully,  it 
followeth,  that  God  himself  alone  doing  the  whole  office  of  a 
God,  leaveth  nothing  in  such  assemblies  to  any  other,  by  doing 
T.  c.Ub.iL  whereof  they  may  obtain  so  high  a  name.  The  Psalmist,  there- 
^'  fore,  hath  spoken  amiss,  and  doth  ill  to  call  judges,  gods.   Not 

so ;  for  as  God  hath  this  office  differing  from  theirs,  and  doth 
fully  discharge  it  even  in  the  midst  of  them,  so  they  are  not 
hereby  excluded  from  all  kind  of  duty,  for  which  that  name 
should  be  given  unto  them  also,  but  in  that  duty  for  which  it 
was  given  them  they  are  encouraged  religiously  and  carefully 
to  order  themselves  after  the  self-same  manner.  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  being  in  the  midst  of  his  Church  as  Head,  is  our  com- 
fort, without  the  abridgment  of  any  one  duty,  for  performance 
whereof  others  are  termed  heads  in  another  kind  than  he  is. 

If  there  be  of  the  ancient  Fathers  which  say,  "  That  there 
is  but  one  Head  of  the  Church,  Christ ;  and  that  the  minister 
that  baptizeth  cannot  be  the  head  of  him  that  is  baptized,  be* 
cause  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  whole  Church ;  and  that  Paul 
could  not  be  the  head  of  the  Church  which  he  planted,  because 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  whole  body  ;^^  they  understand  the 
name  of  head  in  such  sort  as  we  grant  that  it  is  not  applicable 
to  any  other,  no  not  in  relation  to  the  least  part  of  the  whole 
Church ;  he  which  baptizeth,  baptizeth  into  Christ ;  he  which 
converteth,  converteth  into  Christ ;  he  which  ruleth,  ruleth  for 
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Christ.    The  whole  Church  can  have  but  one  to  be  head  as  bookvuk 
lord  and  owner  of  all ;  wherefore,  if  Christ  be  Head  in  that 
kind,  it  folio weth,  that  no  other  besides  can  be  so  either  to 
the  whole  or  to  any  part. 

Amongst  sundry  prerogatives  of  Simon'^s  dominion  oyer  the  Tocaiiand 
Jews  there  is  reckoned,  as  not  the  least,  "  That  no  man  might  soiemn^M. 
gather  any  great  assembly  in  the  land  without  him.^     For  so  !b?at  the 
the  manner  of  Jewish  regiment  had  always  been,  that  whe-  FiSno/the 
ther  the  cause  for  which  men  assembled  themselves  in  peace- 
able, good,  and  orderly  sort,  were  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  su* 
preme  authority  should  assemble  them.    David  gathered  all 
Israel  together  unto  Jerusalem:   when  the  ark  was  to  be 
removed,  he  assembled  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites. 
Solomon  did  the  like  at  such  time  as  the  temple  was  to 
be  dedicated :  when  the  Church  was  to  be  reformed,  Asa  in 
his  time  did  the  same :  the  same  upon  like  occasions  was  done 
afterwards  by  Joash,  Hezekias,  Josiah,  and  others. 

The  consuls  of  Rome  Polybius  afBrmeth  to  have  had  a  kind  Poiyb.  Lib. 
of  regal  authority,  in  that  they  might  call  together  the  senate  m  DomMt.' 
and  people  whensoever  it  pleased  them.  Seeing,  therefore,  the  dpric. lo] 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  Christian  religion  are  public  affairs, 
for  the  ordering  whereof  more  solemn  assemblies  sometimes 
are  of  as  great  importance  and  use,  as  they  are  for  secular 
affairs;  it  seemeth  no  less  an  act  of  supreme  authority  to 
call  the  one  than  the  other.  Wherefore  the  clergy,  in  such 
wise  gathered  together,  is  an  ecclesiastical  senate,  which  with 
us,  as  in  former  times,  the  chiefest  prelate  at  his  discretion 
did  use  to  assemble ;  so  that  afterward  in  such  considerations 
as  have  been  before  specified,  it  seemed  more  meet  to  annex 
the  said  prerogative  to  the  crown.  The  plot  of  reformed  dis- 
cipline not  liking  thereof  so  well,  taketh  order  that  every  former 
assembly  before  it  breaketh  up  should  itself  appoint  both  the 
time  and  place  of  their  after-meeting  again.  But  because  I 
find  not  any  thing  on  that  side  particularly  alleged  against  us 
herein,  a  longer  disputation  about  so  plain  a  cause  shall  not  need. 

The  ancient  imperial  law  forbiddeth  such  assemblies  as  the  Lib.  j.  de 

^  Col.  Illicit. 

emperor^s  authority  did  not  cause  to  be  made.     Before  em-  et  de  can- 

*  •'  veDticii]i0, 

perors  became  Christians,  the  Church  had  never  any  general  "^^^(^^^ 
synod ;  their  greatest  meeting  consisting  of  bishops  and  other  P^Mbyc. 
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bookYIU.  the  gravest  in  each  province.     As  for  the  civil  govemor*s 
authority,  it  suffered  them  only  as  things  not  regarded,  or 
Hierach.     not  accountcd  of  at  such  times  as  it  did  suffer  them.     So  that 
1"-  -*  -'•  .hat  right  a  Christian  king  hath  as  touching  assemblies  of  that 
kind,  we  are  not  able  to  judge  till  we  come  to  later  times, 
conatant.    whou  rcHgion  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  highest  powers.  Con- 
TheodMio.  stautioe  (as  Pighius  doth  grant)  was  not  only  the  first  that 
coBcii.  a '    ever  did  call  any  general  council  together,  but  even  the  first  that 
devised  the  calling  of  them  for  consultation  about  the  businesses 
of  God.     After  he  had  once  given  the  example,  his  successors 
a  long  time  followed  the  same ;  insomuch  that  St.  Jerome,  to 
disprove  the  authority  of  a  synod  which  was  pretended  to  be 
Hieron.      general,  useth  this  as  a  forcible  argument,  "  Die,  quis  imperator 
R^nam.   hanc  syuodum  jusserit  convocari  P     Their  answer  hereunto  is 
coi."'i5.]   '  no  answer,  which  say,  '^  That  the  emperors  did  not  this  with- 
out conference  had  with  the  bishops :""  for  to  our  purpose  it  ia 
enough,  if  the  clergy  alone  did  it  not  otherwise  than  by  the 
leave  and  appointment  of  their  sovereign  lords  and  kings, 
sosomen.    Whcrcas,  therefore,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  alleged,  that 
AmbiSr*^'  Valentinian  the  elder  being  requested  by  catholic  bishops  to 
Eput. ».    gj^Q^  ^jj^^  there  might  be  a  synod  for  the  ordering  of  matters 
called  in  question  by  the  Arians,  answered,  that  he  being  one 
of  the  laity  might  not  meddle  with  such  matters,  and  there- 
upon willed,  that  the  priests  and  bishops,  to  whom  the  care  of 
those  things  belongeth,  should  meet  and  consult  together  by 
themselves  where  they  thought  good ;  we  must,  with  the  em- 
peror's speech,  weigh  the  occasion  and  drift  thereof.     Valen- 
tinian and  Valens,  the  one  a  catholic,  the  other  an  Arian, 
were  emperors  together :  Valens  the  governor  of  the  east,  and 
Valentinian  of  the  west  empire.  Valentinian,  therefore,  taking 
his  journey  from  the  east  unto  the  west  parts,  and  passing  for 
that  intent  through  Thracia,  the  bishops  there  which  held  the 
soundness  of  Christian  belief,  because  they  knew  that  Valens 
was  their  professed  enemy,  and  therefore  if  the  other  was  once 
departed  out  of  those  quarters,  the  catholic  cause  was  like  to 
find  very  small  favour,  moved  presently  Valentinian  about  a 
council  to  be  assembled  under  the  countenance  of  his  au- 
thority: who  by  likelihood  considering  what  inconvenience 
might  grow  thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  but  a  means 
to  incense  Valens  the  more  against  them,  refused  himself  to  be 
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author  of,  or  present  at  any  such  assemhiy :  and  of  this  his  book  vhl 
denial  gave  them  a  colourable  reason,  to  wit,  that  he  was,  al- 
though an  emperor,  yet  a  secular  person,  and  therefore  not  able 
in  matters  of  so  great  obscurity  to  sit  as  competent  judge ; 
but  if  they  which  were  bishops  and  learned  men  did  think 
good  to  consult  thereof  together,  they  might.  Whereupon, 
when  they  could  not  obtain  that  which  they  most  desired,  yet 
that  which  he  granted  unto  them  they  took,  and  forthwith 
had  a  council.  Yalentinian  went  on  towards  Rome,  they 
remaining  in  consultation  till  Yalens  which  accompanied  him 
returned  back ;  so  that  now  there  was  no  remedy,  but  either 
to  incur  a  manifest  contempt,  or  else  at  the  hands  of  Yalens 
himself  to  seek  approbation  of  that  they  had  done.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  became  suitors :  his  answer  was  short,  "  Either 
Arianism,  or  exile,  which  they  would ;  ^^  whereupon  their  ba- 
nishment ensued.  Let  reasonable  men  now  therefore  be  judges 
how  much  this  example  of  Yalentinian  doth  make  against 
the  authority,  which  we  say  that  sovereign  rulers  may  law- 
Ailly  have  as  concerning  synods  and  meetings  ecclesiastical. 

There  are  which  wonder  that  we  should  account  any  statute  or  the 
a  law,  which  the  high  court  of  parliament  in  England  hath  esta-  of  m^?; 
blished  about  the  matters  of  church-regiment ;  the  prince  and 
court  of  parliament  having  (as  they  suppose)  no  more  lawful 
means  to  give  order  to  the  Church  and  clergy  in  those  things, 
than  they  have  to  make  laws  for  the  hierarchies  of  angels  in 
heaven  ;  that  the  parliament  being  a  mere  temporal  court,  can 
neither  by  the  law  of  nature,  nor  of  God,  have  competent 
power  to  define  of  such  matters :  that  supremacy  in  this  kind 
cannot  belong  unto  kings,  as  kings,  because  pagan  emperors, 
whose  princely  power  was  true  sovereignty,  never  challenged 
so  much  over  the  Church ;  that  power,  in  this  kind,  cannot  be 
the  right  of  any  earthly  crown,  prince,  or  state,  in  that  they 
be  Christians,  forasmuch  as  if  they  be  Christians,  they  all  owe 
subjection  to  the  pastors  of  their  souls ;  that  the  prince  there- 
fore, not  having  it  himself,  cannot  communicate  it  to  the  par- 
hament,  and  consequently  cannot  make  laws  here,  or  determine 
of  the  Church's  regiment  by  himself,  parliament,  or  any  other 
court  subjected  unto  him. 

The  parliament  of  England,  together  with  the  convocation 
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Book  viiL  aDnexed  thereunto,  is  that  whereupon  the  very  essence  of  all 
government  within  this  kingdom  doth  depend :  it  is  even  the 
\        body  of  the  whole  realm :  it  consisteth  of  the  king,  and  of  all 
that  within  the  land  are  subject  unto  him.     The  parliament  is 
a  court,  not  so  merely  temporal  as  if  it  might  meddle  with 
nothing  but  only  leather  and  wool.     Those  days  of  queen 
Mary  are  not  yet  forgotten,  wherein  the  realm  did  submit  it- 
self unto  the  legate  of  Pope  Julius,  at  which  time,  had  they 
been  persuaded,  as  this  man  seemeth  now  to  be,  had  they 
thought  that  there  is  no  more  force  in  laws  made  by  parliament 
concerning  church-affairs,  than  if  men  should  take  upon  them 
to  make  orders  for  the  hierarchies  of  angels  in  heaven,  they 
might  have  taken  all  former  statutes  of  that  kind  as  cancelled^ 
and,  by  reason  of  nullity,  abrogated.     What  need  was  there 
that  they  should  bargain  with  the  cardinal,  and  purchase  their 
pardon  by  promise  made  beforehand,  that  what  laws  they  had 
made,  assented  unto,  or  executed,  against  the  bishop  of  Bome^s 
supremacy,  the  same  they  would,  in  that  present  parliament, 
effectually  abrogate  and  repeal !    Had  they  power  to  repeal 
laws  made,  and  none  to  make  laws  concerning  the  regiment  of 
the  Church  i    Again,  when  they  had  by  suit  obtained  his  con- 
firmation for  such  foundations  of  bishoprics,  cathedral  churches, 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  schools;    for  such   marriages  before 
made,  for  such  institutions  into  livings  ecclesiastical,  and  for 
all  such  judicial  processes,  as  having  been  ordered  according 
to  the  laws  before  in  force,  but  contrary  unto  the  canons  and 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  in  that  respect  tboaght 
defective,  although  the  cardinal  in  his  letters  of  dispensation 
did  give  validity  unto  those  acts,  even  '^  apostolic®  firmitatis 
robur,  The  very  strength  of  apostolical  solidity  T"  what  had  all 
An.  1.  et  2.  thcso  been  without  those  grave  authentical  words !    ^'  Be  it 
Mar.'  c.  8.    cuactcd  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  all 
and  singular  articles  and  clauses  contained  in  the  said  dis- 
pensation, shall  remain  and  be  reputed  and  taken  to  all  intents 
and  constructions  in  the  laws  of  this  realm,  lawfnl,  good,  and 
effectual,  to  be  alleged  and  pleaded  in  all  courts  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal,  for  good  and  sufficient  matter  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  without  any  allegation  or  objection  to 
be  made  agamst  the  validity  of  them,  by  pretence  of  any  ge- 
neral council,  canon,  or  decree  to  the  contrary.'"     Somewhat 
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belike  they  thought  there  was  in  this  mere  temporal  court,  bookviii. 
inthout  which  the  pope's  own  mere  ecclesiastical  legate's  dis- 
pensation had  taken  small  effect  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
neither  did  they  or  the  cardinal  imagine  any  thing  committed 
against  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  God,  because  they  took  order 
for  the  Church's  affairs,  and  that  even  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  most  natural  and  religious  course  in  making  laws  is, 
that  the  matter  of  them  be  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  in  those  things  which  they  are  to  concern.  In  matters 
of  God,  to  set  down  a  form  of  prayer,  a  solemn  confession  of 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  ceremonies  meet  for  the 
exercise  of  religion ;  it  were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors 
and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  more  fit,  than  men  of 
secular  trades  and  callings :  howbeit,  when  all  which  the  wis- 
dom of  all  sorts  can  do  is  done  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the 
Church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth  them  the 
form  aad  vigour  of  the  laws,  without  which  they  could  be  no 
more  unto  us  than  the  counsel  of  physicians  to  the  sick.  Well 
might  they  seem  as  wholesome  admonitions  and  instructions ; 
but  laws  could  they  never  be,  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Church,  to  be  guided  by  them ;  whereunto  both  nature 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  God  set  down  in  Scripture, 
is  found  every  way  so  fully  consonant,  that  God  himself  would 
not  impose  his  own  laws  upon  his  people  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
without  their  free  and  open  consent.  Wherefore,  to  define 
and  determine,  even  of  the  Church's  affairs  by  way  of  assent 
and  approbation,  as  laws  are  defined  in  that  right  of  power, 
which  doth  give  them  the  force  of  laws  ;  thus  to  define  of  our  I 
own  Church's  regiment,  the  parliament  of  England  hath  com-  } 
petent  authority. 

Touching  that  supremacy  of  power  which  our  kings  have  in 
the  case  of  making  laws,  it  restcth  principally  in  the  strength 
of  a  negative  voice ;  which  not  to  give  them,  were  to  deny 
them  that,  without  which  they  were  kings  but  by  a  mere 
title,  and  not  in  exercise  of  dominion.  Be  it  in  regiment 
popular,  aristocratical,  or  legal,  principality  resteth  in  that 
person,  of  those  persons,  unto  whom  is  given  right  of  excluding 
any  kind  of  law  whatsoever  it  be  before  establishment.  This 
doth  belong  unto  kings  as  kings ;  pagan  emperors,  even  Nero 
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Book  VIII.  himself,  had  no  less,  but  much  more  than  this,  in  the  laws  of 
his  own  empire.  That  he  challenged  not  anj  interest  of  giving 
voice  in  the  laws  of  the  Church,  I  hope  no  man  will  so  con- 
strue^  as  if  the  cause  were  conscience  and  fear  to  encroach 
upon  the  Apostles^  right. 

If  then  it  be  demanded,  by  what  right,  from  Constantino 
downward,  the  Christian  emperors  did  so  far  intermeddle  with 
the  Church's  affairs  ?  either  we  must  herein  condemn  them,  as 
being  over  presumptuously  bold,  or  else  judge  that,  by  a  law 
which  is  termed  Eegia^  that  is  to  say,  regal,  the  people  having 
derived  unto  their  emperors  their  whole  power  for  making  of 
laws,  and  by  that  means  his  edicts  being  made  laws,*  what 
matter  soever  they  did  concern ;  as  imperial  dignity  endowed 
them  with  competent  authority  and  power  to  make  laws  for 
religion,  so  they  were  thought  by  Christianity  to  use  their 
power,  being  Christians,  unto  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.     Was  there  any  Christian  bishop  in  the  world  which 
did  then  judge  this  repugnant  unto  the  dutiful  subjection  which 
Christians  do  owe  to  the  pastors'  of  their  souls  I  to  whom,  in 
respect  of  their  sacred  order,  it  is  not  by  us,  neither  may  be, 
denied,  that  kings  and  princes  are,  as  much  as  the  very 
meanest  that  liveth  under  them,  bound  in  conscience  to  shew 
themselves  gladly  and  willingly  obedient ;  receiving  the  seals 
of  salvation,  the  blessed  sacraments,  at  their  hands,  as  at  the 
hands  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  reverence,  not  dis- 
daining to  be  taught  and  admonished  by  them,  nor  withhold- 
ing from  them  as  much  as  the  least  part  of  their  due  and  de- 
cent honour.  All  which,  for  any  thing  that  hath  been  alleged, 
may  stand  very  well  without  resignation  of  supremacy  of  power 
in  making  laws,  even  laws  concerning  the  most  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  Church ;  which  laws  being  made  amongst  us,  are  not 
by  any  of  us  so  taken  or  interpreted,  as  if  they  did  receive 
their  force  from  power  which  the  prince  doth  communicate 
unto  the  parliament,  or  unto  any  other  court  under  him,  but 
from  power  which  the  whole  body  of  the  realm  being  naturally 
possessed  with,  hath  by  free  and  deliberate  assent  derived 
unto  him  that  ruleth  over  them,  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  de- 
clared.    So  that  our  laws  made  concerning  religion,  do  take 
originally  their  essence  from  the  power  of  the  whole  realm  and 

•  •*  Item  quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem."  Inst  de  J.  N.  G.  et  C. 
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Church  of  England,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con-  book  viii. 
sonant  unto  the  law  of  nature  and  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

To  let  these  go,  and  return  to  our  own  men;  '^Ecclesias- T.c.ub. i. 
tical  governors  (they  say)  may  not  meddle  with  making  of '^' 
civil  laws,  and  of  laws  for  the  commonwealth ;  nor  the  civil 
magistrate,  high  or  low,  with  making  of  orders  for  the  Church.*" 
It  seemeth  unto  me  very  strange,  that  these  men,  which  are 
in  no  cause  more  vehement  and  fierce  than  where  they  plead, 
that  ecclesiastical  persons  may  not  fcvpieveiv^  be  lords^  should 
hold  that  the  power  of  making  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  thing 
of  all  other  is  most  proper  unto  dominion,  belongeth  to  none 
but  ecclesiastical  persons  only.  Their  oversight  groweth  herein 
for  want  of  exact  observation,  what  it  is  to  make  a  law. 
Tully,  speaking  of  the  law  of  nature,  saith,  "  That  thereof 
Ck)d  himself  was  inventor^  disceptator^  lator^  the  deviser,  the 
discusser,  and  deliverer  :^  wherein  he  plainly  alludeth  unto  the 
chiefest  parts  which  then  did  appertain  to  his  public  action. 
For  when  laws  were  made,  the  first  thing  was  to  have  them 
devised ;  the  second  to  sift  them  with  as  much  exactness  of 
judgment  as  any  way  might  be  used;  the  next  by  solemn 
voice  of  sovereign  authority  to  pass  them,  and  give  them  the 
force  of  laws.  It  cannot  in  any  reason  seem  otherwise  than 
most  fit,  that  unto  ecclesiastical  persons  the  care  of  devising 
ecclesiastical  laws  be  committed,  even  as  the  care  of  civil  unto 
them  which  are  in  those  affairs  most  skilful.  This  taketh  not 
away  from  eccleeltastical  persons  all  right  of  giving  voice  with 
others,  when  civil  laws  are  proposed  for  regiment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, whereof  themselves,  though  now  the  world  would 
have  them  annihilated,  are  notwithstanding  as  yet  a  part; 
much  less  doth  it  cut  off  that  part  of  the  power  of  princes, 
whereby,  as  they  claim,  so  we  know  no  reasonable  cause  where- 
fore we  may  not  grant  them,  without  offence  to  Almighty  God, 
so  much  authority  in  making  all  manner  of  laws  within  their 
own  dominions,  that  neither  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  do  pass 
without  their  royal  assent. 

In  devising  and  discussing  of  laws,  wisdom  especially  is  re- 
quired ;  but  that  which  establisheth  them  and  maketh  them, 
is  power,  even  power  of  dominion;  the  chiefty  whereof 
(amongst  us)  resteth  in  the  person  of  the  king.     Is  there  any 
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Book  viii.  law  of  Chrises  which  forbiddeth  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth 
to  have  such  sovereign  and  supreme  power  in  the  making  of 
laws  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  J  If  there  be,  our  controversy 
hath  an  end. 

Christ,  in  his  Church,  hath  not  appointed  any  such  law  con- 
cerning temporal  power,  as  God  did  of  old  unto  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  but  leaving  that  to  be  at  the  world's  free 
choice,  his  chiefest  care  is,  that  the  spiritual  law  of  the  Gospel 
might  be  published  far  and  wide.  They  that  received  the 
law  of  Christ  were,  for  a  long  time,  people  scattered  in  sundry 
kingdoms,  Christianity  not  exempting  them  from  the  laws 
which  they  had  been  subject  unto,  saving  only  in  such  cases 
as  those  laws  did  enjoin  that  which  the  religion  of  Christ  did 
forbid.  Hereupon  grew  their  manifold  persecutions  throughout 
all  places  where  they  lived ;  as  oft  as  it  thus  came  to  pass, 
there  was  no  possibility  that  the  emperors  and  kings  under 
whom  they  lived  should  meddle  any  whit  at  all  with  making 
laws  for  the  Church.  From  Christ,  therefore,  having  re- 
ceived power,  who  doubteth,  but  as  they  did,  so  they  might 
bind  them  to  such  orders  as  seemed  fittest  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  religion,  without  the  leave  of  high  or  low  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  forasmuch  as  in  religion  it  was  divided  utterly 
from  them,  and  they  from  it  \  But  when  the  mightiest  began 
to  like  of  the  Christian  faith ;  by  their  means,  whole  free 
states  and  kingdoms  became  obedient  unto  Christ.  Now  the 
question  is,  whether  kings,  by  embracing  Christianitj,  do 
thereby  receive  any  such  law  as  taketh-  from  them  the 
weightiest  part  of  that  sovereignty  which  they  had  even  when 
they  were  heathens  ?  whether,  being  infidels,  they  might  do 
more  in  causes  of  religion,  than  now  they  can  by  the  laws  of 
God,  being  true  believers.  For  whereas  in  regal  states,  the 
king,  or  supreme  head  of  the  commonwealth,  had,  before 
Christianity,  a  supreme  stroke  in  making  of  laws  for  religion  ; 
he  must  by  embracing  Christian  religion  utterly  deprive  him- 
self thereof,  and  in  such  causes  become  subject  unto  his  sub- 
jects, having  even  within  his  own  dominions  them  whose  com- 
mandment he  must  obey ;  unless  his  power  be  placed  in  the 
hand  of  some  foreign  spiritual  potentate :  so  that  either  a 
foreign  or  domestic  commander  upon  earth,  he  must  admit 
more  now,  than  before  he  had,  and  that  in  the  chiefest  things 
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whereupon  commonwealths  do  stand.  But  apparent  it  is  unto  book  vm. 
all  men  which  are  not  strangers  unto  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  no  state  of  the  world  receiving  Christianity  is  by 
any  law  therein  contained  bound  to  resign  the  power  which 
they  lawfully  held  before :  but  oyer  what  persons  and  in  what 
causes  soever  the  same  hath  been  in  force,  it  may  so  remain 
and  continue  still.  That  which,  as  kings,  they  might  do  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  did  in  matter  of  false  religion,  being 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  kings,  the  same  they  are  now  even 
in  every  respect  fully  authorized  to  do  in  all  affairs  pertinent 
to  the  state  of  true  Christian  religion. 

And,  concerning  the  supreme  power  of  making  laws  for  all  t.  c.  ub. 
persons  in  all  causes  to  be  guided  by,  it  is  not  to  be  let  pass, 
that  the  head  enemies  of  this  headship  are  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  endued  even  with  this  very  power,  so  that 
he  may  and  ought  to  exercise  the  same,  taking  order  for  the 
Church  and  her  affairs  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  in  case 
of  necessity :  as  when  there  is  no  lawful  ministry,  which  they 
interpret  then  to  be,  (and  this  surely  is  a  point  very  remark- 
able,) wheresoever  the  ministry  is  wicked.  A  wicked  ministry 
is  no  lawful  ministry ;  and  in  such  sort  no  lawful  ministry, 
that  what  doth  belong  unto  them  as  ministers  by  right  of  their 
calling,  the  same  is  annihilated  in  respect  of  their  bad  qualities; 
their  wickedness  is  itself  a  deprivation  of  right  to  deal  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  a  warrant  for  others  to  deal  in  them 
which  are  held  to  be  of  a  clean  other  society,  the  members 
whereof  have  been  before  so  peremptorily  for  ever  excluded 
from  power  of  dealing  with  affairs  of  the  Church.  They 
which  once  have  learned  thoroughly  this  lesson,  will  quickly 
be  capable  perhaps  of  another  equivalent  unto  it.  For  if  the 
wickedness  of  the  ministry  transfers  their  right  unto  the  king; 
in  case  the  king  be  as  wicked  as  they,  to  whom  then  shall  the 
right  descend  ?  There  is  no  remedy,  all  must  come  by  devolu- 
tion at  length,  even  as  the  family  of  Brown  will  have  it,  unto 
the  godly  among  the  people,  for  confusion  unto  the  wise  and 
the  great  by  the  poor  and  the  simple;  some  Kniperdoling, 
with  his  retinue,  must  take  this  work  of  the  Lord  in  hand ; 
and  the  making  of  church-laws  and  orders  must  prove  to  be 
their  right  in  the  end.  If  not  for  love  of  the  truth,  yet  for 
shame  of  gross  absurdities,  let  these  contentions  and  trifling 
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l^g^doned.    The  cause  which  moved  them  for  a 
BOO'  ^'"'  ^^^to  hold  »  kicked  ministry  no  lawful  ministry ;  and,  in 
fc^Je/ect  of  ft  lawful  ministry,  authorized  kings  to  make  laws 
J  orders  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  till  it  were  well  esta- 
blished, is  surely  this :  first,  they  see  that,  whereas  the  con- 
eiuaal  dealings  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  doth  make  now  very  strong  against  them,  the  burden 
hereof  they  shall  in  time  well  enough  shake  off,  if  it  may  be 
obtained,  that  it  is  indeed  lawful  for  kings  to  follow  these 
holy  examples ;  howbeit  no  longer  than  during  the  case  of  ne- 
cessity, while  the  wickedness,  and,  in  respect  thereof,  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  ministry  doth  continue.     Secondly,  they 
perceive  right  well,  that  unless  they  should  yield  authority 
unto  kings  in  case  of  such  supposed  necessity,  the  discipline 
they  urge  were   clean   excluded,   as   long  as  the   clergy  of 
England  doth  thereunto  remain  opposite.     To  open  therefore 
a  door  for  her  entrance,  there  is  no  reason  but  the  tenet  must 
be  this:  that  now  when  the  ministry  of  England  is  universally 
wicked,  and,  in  that  respect,  hath  lost  all  authority,  and  is 
become  no  lawful  ministry,  no  such  ministry  as  hath  the  right, 
which  otherwise  should  belong  unto  them,  if  they  were  vir- 
tuous and  godly,  as  their  adversaries  are;  in  this  necessity 
the  king  may  do  somewhat  for  the  Church :  that  which  we  do 
imply  in  the  name  of  headship,  he  may  both  have  and  exer- 
cise till  they  be  entered  which  will  disburden  and  ease  him  of 
it;  till  they  come,  the  king  is  licensed  to  hold  that  power 
T.  0.  lib.'    which  we  call  headship.     But  what  afterward !    In  a  Church 
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ordered,  that  which  the  supreme  magistrate  hath  to  do,  is  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  Grod,  touching  his  worship,  and  touching 
all  matters  and  orders  of  the  Church,  be  executed  and  duly 
observed ;  to  see  that  every  ecclesiastical  person  do  that  office 
whereunto  he  is  appointed ;  to  punish  those  that  fail  in  their 
office.  In  a  word,  that  which  Allen  himself  acknowledged, 
unto  the  earthly  power  which  God  hath  given  him  it  doth 
belong  to  defend  the  laws  of  the  Church,  to  cause  them  to  be 
executed,  and  to  punish  rebels  and  transgressors  of  the  same. 
^P®^- *;  J*'- On  all  sides  therefore  it  is  confessed,  that  to  the  king  be- 
longeth  power  of  maintaining  the  laws  made  for  church- 
regiment,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  observed ;  but  princi- 
pality of  power  in  making  them,  which  is  the  thing  we  at- 
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tribute  unto  kings,  this  both  the  one  sort  and  the  other  do  book  vin. 
withstand. 

Touching  the  king^s  supereminent  authority  in  command-  Power  to 


ing,  and  in  judging  of  causes  ecclesiastical ;  first,  to  explain  au  penon*, 
therein  our  meaninir,  it  hath  been  taken  as  if  we  did  hold,  over  au 
*  that  kings  may  prescribe  what  themselves  think  good  to  be^panwa  ec- 
done  in  the  service  of  God ;  how  the  word  shall  be  taught, 
how  the  sacraments  administered :  that  kings  may  personally  l 
sit  in  the  consistory  where  the  bishops  do,  hearing  and  de-  , 
termining  what  causes  soever  do  appertain  unto  the  Church :  f 
that  kings  and  queens,  in  their  own  proper  persons,  are  by 
judicial  sentence  to  decide  the  questions  which  do  arise  about  ; 
matters  of  faith  and  Christian  religion :  that  kings  may  ex- 
communicate :  finally,  that  kings  may  do  whatsoever  is  inci- 
dent unto  the  office  and   duty  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge.   \ 
Which  opinion,  because  we  account  as  absurd  as  they  who 
have  fathered  the  same  upon  us,  we  do  them  to  wit  that  thus 
is  our  meaning,  and  no  otherwise.     There  is  not  within  this 
realm  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  that  may,  by  the  authority  of 
his  own  place,  command  universally  throughout  the  king^s 
dominions :  but  they  of  this  people  whom  one  may  command, 
are  to  another^s  commandment  unsubject.     Only  the  king^s 
royal  power  is  of  so  large  compass,  that  no  man  commanded 
by  him  according  to  the  order  of  law,  can  plead  himself  to  be 
without  the  bounds  and  limits  of  that  authority ;  I  say,  ac- 
cording to  order  of  law,  because  with  us  the  highest  have 
thereunto  so  tied  themselves,  that  otherwise  than  so,  they  take 
not  upon  them  to  command  any. 

And,  that  kings  should  be  in  such  sort  supreme  commanders  I 
over  all  men,  we  hold  it  requisite,  as  well  for  the  ordering  of  \ 
spiritual  as  civil  affairs;  inasmuch  as  without  universal  au-  V 
thority  in  this  kind,  they  should  not  be  able  when  need  is  to 
do  as  virtuous  kings  have  done.    '^  Josiah,  purposing  to  renew  2  chnm. 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  assembled  the  priests  and  Levites ;  ""^' 
and  when  they  were  together,  gave  them  their  charge,  saying, 
Go  out  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  gather  of  Israel  money 
to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord  from  year  to  year,  and  haste 
the  things:   but  the  Levites  hastened  not.     Therefore  the 
king   commanded  Jehoiada,  the  chief-priest,  and  said  unto 
him.  Why  hast  thou  not  required  of  the  Levites,  to  bring  in 
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Book  VIII.  out  of  Judah  and  Jernsalem,  the  tax  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  testimony?  For  wicked  Athaliah  and  her  children 
brake  up  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  all  the  things  that 
were  dedicated  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  did  they  bestow 
upon  Baalim.  Therefore  the  king  commanded,  and  they 
made  a  chest,  and  set  it  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
without ;  and  they  made  a  proclamation  through  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  to  bring  unto  the  Lord  the  tax  that  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  laid  upon  Israel  in  the  wilderness.'"  Could 
either  he  have  done  this,  or  after  him  Hezekiah  the  like  con- 
cerning the  celebration  of  the  passover,  but  that  all  sorts  of 
men  in  all  things  did  owe  unto  these  their  sovereign  rulers  the 
same  obedience  which  sometime  Joshua  had  them  by  vow 

j<Mh.  i.  18.  and  promise  bound  unto !  ^'  Whosoever  shall  rebel  against  thy 
commandments,  and  will  not  obey  thy  words  in  all  thou  com- 
mandest  him,  let  him  be  put  to  death ;  only  he  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage.**' 

Furthermore,  judgment  ecclesiastical  we  say  is  necessary 
for  decision  of  controversies  rising  between  man  and  man,  and 
for  correction  of  faults  committed  in  the  affairs  of  God :  unto 
the  due  execution  whereof  there  are  three  things  necessary, 
laws,  judges,  and  a  supreme  governor  of  judgments.  What 
courts  there  shall  be,  and  what  causes  shall  belong  unto  each 
court,  and  what  judges  shall  determine  of  every  cause,  and 
what  order  in  all  judgments  shall  be  kept ;  of  these  things 
the  laws  have  sufficiently  disposed,  so  that  his  duty  who 
sitteth  in  any  such  court  is  to  judge,  not  of,  but  after,  the 

jart.  de      sa^e  law ;   "  Imprimis  illud  observare  debet  judex,  ne  aliter 

oflc.  Jmd.  ju(jicet  quam  legibus,  constitutionibus,  aut  moribus  proditum 
est,  ut  imperator  Justinianus  ;^  which  laws  (for  we  mean  the 
positive  laws  of  our  realm  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs)  if 
they  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  thing  than  according  to 
the  law  of  reason  and  of  God,  we  must  both  acknowledge 
them  to  be  amiss,  and  endeavour  to  have  them  reformed :  but 
touching  that  point,  what  may  be  objected  shall  after  appear. 
Our  judges  in  causes  ecclesiastical  are  either  ordinary  or  corn- 
missionary  :  ordinary,  those  whom  we  term  ordinaries ;  and 
such,  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  are  none  but  prelates  only, 
whose  power  to  do  that  which  they  do  is  in  themselves,  and 
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belonging  to  the  nature  of  their  ecclesiastical  calling.  In  Boqe  vui. 
spiritual  causes,  a  lay-person  may  be  no  ordinary;  a  corn- 
missionary  judge  there  is  no  let  but  that  he  may  be ;  and 
that  our  laws  do  evermore  refer  the  ordinary  judgment  of 
spiritual  causes  unto  spiritual  persons,  such  as  are  termed  or- 
dinaries, no  man  which  knoweth  any  thing  of  the  practice  of 
this  realm  can  easily  be  ignorant. 

Now,  besides  them  which  are  authorized  to  judge  in  several 
territories,  there  is  required  a  universal  power  which  reacheth 
over  all  imparting  supreme  authority  of  government  over  all 
courts,  all  judges,  all  causes;  the  operation  of  which  power  is  as 
well  to  strengthen,  maintain,  and  uphold  particular  jurisdictions, 
which  haply  might  else  be  of  small  effect ;  as  also  to  remedy 
that  which  they  are  not  able  to  help,  and  to  redress  that 
wherein  they  at  any  time  do  otherwise  than  they  ought  to  do. 
This  power  being  sometime  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  by 
sinister  practices  hath  drawn  it  into  his  hands,  was  for  just 
considerations  by  public  consent  annexed  unto  the  king^s 
royal  seat  and  crown ;  from  thence  the  authors  of  reformation 
would  translate  it  into  their  national  assemblies  or  sjniods ; 
which  sjniods  are  the  only  helps  which  they  think  lawful  to 
use  against  such  evils  in  the  Church,  as  particular  jurisdictions 
are  not  sufficient  to  redress.  In  which  case  our  laws  have  i  eus.  cap. 
provided,  that  the  king's  supereminent  authority  and  power 
shall  serve:  as  namely,  when  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state, 
or  the  principal  persons  therein,  do  need  visitation  and  re- 
formation ;  when,  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  errors,  schisms, 
heresies,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  enormities,  are  grown ; 
which  men  in  their  several  jurisdictions  either  do  not,  or  can- 
not help :  whatsoever  any  spiritual  authority  and  power  (such 
as  legates  from  the  see  of  Rome  did  sometimes  exercise)  hath 
done  or  might  heretofore  have  done  for  the  remedies  of  those 
evils  in  lawful  sort,  (that  is  to  say,  without  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  nature  in  the  deed  done,)  as  much  in  every 
degree  our  laws  have  fiiUy  granted  that  the  king  for  ever  may 
do,  not  only  by  setting  ecclesiastical  synods  on  work,  that  the 
thing  may  be  their  act  and  the  king  their  motioner  unto  it, 
for  so  much  perhaps  the  masters  of  the  reformation  will  grant ; 
but  by  commissioners  few  or  many,  who  having  the  king's 
letters  patent,  may  in  the  virtue  thereof  execute  the  premises 
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Book  VIII.  as  agents  in  the  right,  not  of  their  own  peculiar  and  ordinary, 
but  of  his  supereminent  power. 

When  men  are  wronged  by  inferior  judges,  or  have  any  just 
cause  to  take  exception  against  them,  their  way  for  redress 
is  to  make  their  appeal :  an  appeal  is  a  present  delivery  of 
him  which  maketh  it  out  of  the  hands  of  their  power  and  ju- 
risdiction from  whence  it  is  made.     Pope  Alexander  having 
sometime  the  king  of  England  at  advantage,  caused  him, 
amongst  other  things,  to  agree,  that  as  many  of  his  subjects 
MachiaTei.  as  would,  might  have  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome.     "  And 
rant  lib.  i.  thus  (saith  one)  that  whereunto  a  mean  person  at  this  day 
Aiveiit.  *    would  scorn  to  submit  himself,  so  great  a  king  was  content  to 
be  subject  to.     Notwithstanding,  even  when  the  pope  (saith 
he)  had  so  great  authority  amongst  princes  which  were  far  off, 
the  Romans  he  could  not  frame  to  obedience,  nor  was  able  to 
obtain  that  himself  might  abide  at  Rome,  though  promising 
not  to   meddle  with   other  than  ecclesiastical  affairs.'^     So 
much  are  things  that  terrify  more  feared  by  such  as  behold 
them  aloof  off  than  at  hand.     Reformers  I  doubt  not  in  some 
causes  will  admit  appeals,  but  appeals  made  to  their  synods ; 
even  as  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  allow  of  them  so  they  be 
2fi  Hen.      made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.     As  for  that  kind  of  appeal 

VIII  c  10 

'  which  the  English  laws  do  approve  from  the  judge  of  any 
certain  particular  court  unto  the  king,  as  the  only  supreme 
governor  on  earth,  who  by  his  delegates  may  give  a  final  de- 
finitive sentence,  from  which  no  further  appeal  can  be  made ; 
will  their  platform  allow  of  this?  Surely,  forasmuch  as  in 
that  estate  which  they  all  dream  of,  the  whole  Church  must 
be  divided  into  parishes,  in  which  none  can  have  greater  or 
less  authority  and  power  than  another ;  again,  the  king  him- 
self must  be  but  a  common  member  in  the  body  of  his  own 
parish,  and  the  causes  of  that  only  parish  must  be  by  the 
officers  thereof  determinable ;  in  case  the  king  had  so  much 
favour  or  preferment  as  to  be  made  one  of  those  ofiicers, 
(for  otherwise  by  their  positions  he  were  not  to  meddle  any 
more  than  the  meanest  amongst  his  subjects  with  the  judg- 
ment of  any  ecclesiastical  cause,)  how  is  it  possible  they 
should  allow  of  appeals  to  be  made  from  any  other  abroad  to 
the  king  ? 

To  receive  appeals  from  all  other  judges,  belongeth  to  the 
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highest  in  power  of  all,  and  to  be  in  power  oyer  all,  (as  touch-  book  vhl 
ing  judgment  in  ecclesiastical  causes,)  this,  as  they  think,  be- 
longeth  only  to  synods.  Whereas,  therefore,  with  us  kings  do 
exercise  over  all  things,  persons,  and  causes,  supreme  power, 
both  of  Yoluntary  and  litigious  jurisdictions ;  so  that  according 
to  the  one  they  incite,  reform,  and  command ;  according  to 
the  other,  they  judge  universally,  doing  both  in  far  other  sort 
than  such  as  have  ordinary  spiritual  ppwer ;  oppugned  we  are 
herein  by  some  colourable  show  of  argument,  as  if  to  grant 
thus  much  to  any  secular  person  it  were  unreasonable  :  "  For  t.  c.  i.  m. 
aith  it  is  (say  they)  apparent  out  of  the  Chronicles,  that  judg-  ?  chrin. 
ment  in  church-matters  pertaineth  to  God ;  seeing  likewise  it  ueb.  rl  i. 
is  evident  out  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  high-priest  is  set  over 
those  matters  in  Grod^s  behalf;  it  must  needs  follow  that  the 
principality  or  direction  of  the  judgment  of  them  is,  by  Grod^s 
ordinance,  appertaining  to  the  high-priest,  and  consequently 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church :  and  if  it  be  by  God's  ordi- 
nance appertaining  unto  them,  how  can  it  be  translated  from 
them  to  the  civil  magistrate  T'  Which  argument,  briefly 
drawn  into  form,  lieth  thus: — That  which  belongeth  unto 
God,  may  not  be  translated  unto  any  other  but  whom  he  hath 
appointed  to  have  it  in  his  behalf;  but  principality  of  judg* 
ment  in  church-matters  appertaineth  unto  God,  which  hath 
appointed  the  high-priest,  and  consequently  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  alone,  to  have  it  in  his  behalf;  ergoy  it  may  not 
from  them  be  translated  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  first  of 
which  propositions  we  grant,  as  also  in  the  second  that  branch 
which  ascribeth  unto  God  principality  of  church-matters.  But, 
that  either  he  did  appoint  none  but  only  the  high-priest  to 
exercise  the  said  principality  for  him  ;  or  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  may  in  reason  from  thence  be  concluded  to  have 
alone  the  same  principality  by  his  appointment,  these  two 
points  we  deny  utterly.  For,  concerning  the  high-priest,  there 
is,  first,  no  such  ordinance  of  God  to  be  found ;  "  Every  high-  Heb.  r.  i. 
priest  (saith  the  Apostle)  is  taken  from  amongst  men,  and  is 
ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God  C  whereupon  it 
may  well  be  gathered,  that  the  priest  was  indeed  ordained  of 
God  to  have  power  in  things  appertaining  unto  God.  For  the 
Apostle  doth  there  mention  the  power  of  offering  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sin ;  which  kind  of  power  was  not  only  given  of 
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Book  VIII.  God  unto  priests,  but  restrained  unto  priests  only.  The  power 
of  jurisdiction  and  ruling  authority,  this  also  God  gave  them, 
but  not  them  alone.  For  it  is  held,  as  all  men  know,  that 
others  of  the  laity  were  herein  joined  by  the  law  with  them. 
But,  concerning  principality  in  church-affairs,  (for  of  this  oar 
question  is,  and  of  no  other,)  the  priest  neither  had  it  alone, 
nor  at  all,  but  in  spiritual  or  church-affairs  (as  hath  been 
already  shewed)  it  was  the  royal  prerogative  of  kings  only. 
Again,  though  it  were  so,  that  God  had  appointed  the  high- 
priest  to  have  the  said  principality  of  government  in  those 
matters ;  yet  how  can  they  who  allege  this,  enforce  thereby, 
that  consequently  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  no  other, 
ought  to  have  the  same,  when  they  are  so  far  off  from  allowing 
so  much  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  priesthood  of 
the  law  had  by  God^s  appointment,  that  we  but  collecting* 
thereout  a  difference  in  authority  and  jurisdiction  amongst  the 
clergy,  to  be  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  not  inconvenient ; 
they  forthwith  think  to  close  up  our  mouths  by  answering, 
"  That  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  authority  above  the  rest, 
only  in  that  they  prefigured  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
as  for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  altogether  unlawful  to 
give  them  as  much  as  the  least  title,  any  syllable  whereof 
may  sound  to  principality.''  And  of  the  regency  which  may 
be  granted,  they  hold  others  even  of  the  laity  no  less  capable 
than  the  pastors  themselves.  How  shall  these  things  cleave 
together  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  they  have  some  reason  to  think  it  not  at 
all  of  the  fittest  for  kings  to  sit  as  ordinary  judges  in  matters 
of  faith  and  religion.  An  ordinary  judge  must  be  of  the 
quality  which  in  a  supreme  judge  is  not  necessary ;  because 
the  person  of  the  one  is  charged  with  that  which  the  other 
authority  dischargeth,  without  employing  personally  himself 
therein.  It  is  an  error  to  think,  that  the  king's  authority  can 
have  no  force  nor  power  in  the  doing  of  that  which  himself 
may  not  personally  do.  For,  first,  impossible  it  is  that  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  king  in  person  should  order  so  many 
and  so  different  affairs,  as  by  his  own  power  every  where 
present  are  wont  to  be  ordered  both  in  p^ace  and  war,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Again,  the  king  in  regard  of  his  nonage  or 
minority  may  be  unable  to  perform  that  thing  wherein  years 
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of  discretion  are  requisite  for  personal  action ;  and  yet  his  au-  Boot  viii. 
thority  even  then  be  of  force.     For  which  cause  we  say,  that 
the  king'^s  authority  dieth  not,  but  is,  and  worketh,  always 
alike.     Sundry  considerations  there  may  be  effectual  to  with- 
hold the  king^s  person  from  being  a  doer  of  that  which  not- 
withstanding his  power  must  give  force  unto,  even  in  civil 
affairs ;  where  nothing  doth  more  either  concern  the  duty,  or 
better  beseem  the  majesty  of  kings,  than  personally  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  their  people,  (as  most  famous  princes  have 
done :)  yet  if  it  be  in  case  of  felony  or  treason,  the  learned  in 
the  law  of  this  realm  do  affirm,  that  well  may  the  king  commit  stamf. 
his  authority  to  another  to  judge  between  him  and  the  of-  the  crowo, 
fender ;  but  the  king  being  himself  there  a  party,  he  cannot 
personally  sit  to  give  judgment. 

As  therefore  the  person  of  the  king  may,  for  just  considera- 
tions, even  where  the  cause  is  civil,  be  notwithstanding  with- 
drawn from  occupying  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  others  under 
his  authority  be  fit,  he  unfit  himself  to  judge ;  so  the  con- 
siderations for  which  it  were  haply  not  convenient  for  kings  to 
sit  and  give  sentence  in  spiritual  courts,  where  causes  ecclesi- 
astical are  usually  debated,  can  be  no  bar  to  that  force  and 
efficacy  which  their  sovereign  power  hath  over  those  very  con- 
sistories, and  for  which  we  hold,  without  any  exception,  that 
all  courts  are  the  king's.  All  men  are  not  for  all  things  suf- 
ficient, and  therefore  public  affairs  being  divided,  such  persons 
must  be  authorized  judges  in  each  kind,  as  common  reason 
may  presume  to  be  most  fit :  which  cannot  of  kings  and  princes 
ordinarily  be  presumed  in  causes  merely  ecclesiastical ;  so  that 
even  common  sense  doth  rather  adjudge  this  burden  unto  other 
men.  We  see  it  hereby  a  thing  necessary,  to  put  a  difference, 
as  well  between  that  ordinary  jurisdiction  which  belongeth 
unto  the  clergy  alone,  and  that  commissionary  wherein  others 
are  for  just  considerations  appointed  to  join  with  them;  as 
also  between  both  these  jurisdictions,  and  a  third,  ^whereby 
the  king  hath  transcendent  authority,  and  that  in  all  causes 
over  both.  Why  this  may  not  lawfully  be  granted  unto  him 
there  is  no  reason. 

A  time  there  was  when  kings  were  not  capable  of  any  such 
power,  as,  namely,  when  they  professed  themselves  open  ene- 
mies unto  Christ  and  Christianity.     A  time  there  followed, 
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Book  VIII.  when  they,  being  capable,  took  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  to  themselves,  as  seemed  best  in  their  own  eyes,  because 
no  certainty,  touching  their  right,  was  as  yet  determined.  The 
bishops,  who  alone  were  before  accustomed  to  have  the  order- 
ing of  such  affairs,  saw  very  just  cause  of  grief,  when  the  high- 
est, favouring  heresy,  withstood,  by  the  strength  of  sovereign 
authority,  religious  proceedings.    Whereupon  they  oftentimes, 
against  this  unresistible  power,  pleaded  the  use  and  custom 
which  had  been  to  the  contrary ;  namely,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  should  be  dealt  in  by  the  clergy,  and  by  no  other; 
unto  which  purpose,  the  sentences  that  then  were  uttered  in 
defence  of  unabolished  orders  and  laws,  against  such  as  did  of 
their  own  heads  contrary  thereunto,  are  now  altogether  im- 
pertinently brought  in  opposition  against  them,  who  use  but 
that  power  which  laws  have  given  them,  unless  men  can  shew 
that  there  is  in  those  laws  some  manifest  iniquity  or  injustice. 
T.  C.I.U.    Whereas  therefore  against  the  force  judicial  and  imperial, 
^'     '        which  supreme  authority  hath,  it  is  alleged,  how  Constantine 
Eiueb.  de   tcrmcth  church-officcrs,  "Overseers  of  things  within  theChurch,"" 
Btant  1.  It.  himsclf,  "  of  thosc  without  the  Church  f'  how  Augustine  wit- 
A^.  ei>.  ^  nesseth,  that  the  emperor,  not  daring  to  judge  of  the  bishops^ 
iJ/J^P*     cause,  committed  it  to  the  bishops ;  and  was  to  crave  pardon 
105.  c.  i.]    of  the  bishops,  for  that  by  the  Donatists'  importunity,  which 
made  no  end  of  appealing  unto  him,  he  was,  being  weary  of 
them,  drawn  to  give  sentence  in  a  matter  of  theirs:  how 
Hilar,  ad     Hilary  beseecheth  the  emperor  Constance  to  provide  that  the 
lib.  i.  $.  1.    governors  of  his  provinces  should  not  presume  to  take  upon 
them  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  to  whom  only  com- 
Ambnw.     mouwealth  matters  belonged :  how  Ambrose  affirmeth,  that 
33. iai.*3o.'  palaces  belong  unto  the  emperor,  churches  to  the  ministry; 
that  the  emperor  hath  the  authority  over  the  common  walls  of 
the  city,  and  not  in  holy  things ;  for  which  cause  he  never  would 
yield  to  have  the  causes  of  the  Church  debated  in  the  prince'^s 
consistories,  but  excused  himself  to  the  emperor  Yalentinian, 
for  that  being  convented  to  answer  concerning  church  matters 
in  a  civil  court,  he  came  not :  we  may  by  these  testimonies 
drawn  from  antiquity,  if  we  list  to  consider  them,  discern  how 
requisite  it  is  that  authority  should  always  follow  received 
laws  in  the  manner  of  proceeding.     For  inasmuch  as  there 
was  at  the  first  no  certain  law  determining  what  force  the 
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principal  civil  magistrate''8  authority  should  be  of,  how  far  it  bookTiii. 
should  reach,  and  what  order  it  should  observe ;  but  Christian 
emperors  from  time  to  time  did  what  themselves  thought  most 
reasonable  in  those  affairs ;  by  this  means  it  cometh  to  pass 
that  they  in  their  practice  vary,  and  are  not  uniform.  Vir- 
tuous emperors,  such  as  Constantino  the  Great  was,  made  con- 
science to  swerve  unnecessarily  from  the  custom  which  had 
been  used  in  the  Church,  even  when  it  lived  under  infidels ; 
Constantino,  of  reverence  to  bishops  and  their  spiritual  au- 
thority, rather  abstained  from  that  which  himself  might  law- 
fully do,  than  was  willing  to  claim  a  power  not  fit  or  decent 
for  him  to  exercise.  The  order  which  hath  been  before,  he 
ratifiethy  exhorting  the  bishops  to  look  to  the  Church,  and 
promising  that  he  would  do  the  office  of  a  bishop  over  the 
commonwealth ;  which  very  Constantino,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  thereby  so  renounce  all  authority  in  judging  of  especial 
causes,  but  that  sometimes  he  took,  as  St.  Augustine  witness- 
eth,  even  personal  cognition  of  them;  howbeit,  whether  as 
purposing  to  give  therein  judicially  any  sentence,  I  stand  in 
doubt.  For  if  the  other,  of  whom  St.  Augustine  elsewhere 
speaketh,  did  in  such  sort  judge,  surely  there  was  cause  why 
he  should  excuse  it  as  a  thing  not  usually  done.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  let,  but  that  any  such  great  person  may  hear  those 
causes  to  and  fro  debuted,  and  deliver  in  the  end  his  own 
opinion  of  them,  declaring  on  which  side  himself  doth  judge 
that  the  truth  is.  But  this  kind  of  sentence  bindeth  no  side 
to  stand  thereunto ;  it  is  a  sentence  of  private  persuasion,  and 
not  of  solemn  jurisdiction,  albeit  a  king  or  an  emperor  pro- 
nounce it.  Again,  on  the  contrary  part,  when  governors  in- 
fected with  heresy  were  possessed  of  the  highest  power,  they 
thought  they  might  use  it  as  pleased  themselves,  to  further 
by  all  means  that  opinion  which  they  desired  should  prevail ; 
they,  not  respecting  at  all  what  was  meet,  presumed  to  com- 
mand and  judge  all  men  in  all  causes,  without  either  care  of 
orderly  proceeding,  or  regard  to  such  laws  and  customs  as  the 
Church  had  been  wont  to  observe.  So  that  the  one  sort  feared 
to  do  even  that  which  they  might ;  and  that  which  the  other 
ought  not,  they  boldly  presumed  upon :  the  one  sort  of  modesty 
excused  themselves  where  they  scarce  needed;  the  other, 
though  doing  that  which  is  inexcusable,  bare  it  out  with  main 
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Book  VI ti.  powcr,  Dot  enduriDg  to  be  told  by  any  man  how  far  they  roved 
beyond  their  bounds.  So  great  odds  was  between  them  whom 
before  we  mentioned,  and  such  as  the  younger  Yalentinian, 
by  whom  St.  Ambrose  being  commanded  to  yield  up  one  of 
the  churches  under  him  unto  the  Arians,  whereas  they  which 
were  sent  on  the  message  alleged  that  the  emperor  did  bat 
use  his  own  right,  forasmuch  as  all  things  were  in  his  power : 
the  answer  which  the  holy  bishop  gave  them  was,  "  That  the 
Church  is  the  house  of  God,  and  that  those  things  that  are 
God's  are  not  to  be  yielded  up,  and  disposed  of  at  the  em- 
peror's will  and  pleasure;  his  palaces  he  might  grant  to  whom- 
soever he  pleaseth,  but  God's  own  habitation  not  so.'^  A 
cause  why  many  times  emperors  do  more  by  their  absolute 
authority  than  could  very  well  stand  with  reason,  was  the 
over-great  importunity  of  wicked  heretics,  who,  being  enemies 
to  peace  and  quietness,  cannot  otherwise  than  by  violent  means 
be  supported. 

In  this  respect  therefore  we  must  needs  think  the  state  of 
our  own  Church  much  better  settled  than  theirs  was ;  because 
our  laws  have  with  far  more  certainty  prescribed  bounds  unto 
each  kind  of  power.  All  decision  of  things  doubtful,  and  cor- 
rection of  things  amiss,  are  proceeded  in  by  order  of  law,  what 
person  soever  he  be  unto  whom  the  administration  of  judgment 
belongeth.  It  is  neither  permitted  unto  prelate  nor  prince  to 
judge  and  determine  at  their  own  discretion,  but  law  bath 
prescribed  what  both  shall  do.  What  power  the  king  hath, 
he  hath  it  by  law,  the  bounds  and  limits  of  it  are  known ;  the 
entire  community  giveth  general  order  by  law,  how  all  things 
publicly  are  to  be  done,  and  the  king,  as  the  head  thereof,  the 
highest  in  authority  over  all,  causeth,  according  to  the  same 
law,  every  particular  to  be  framed  and  ordered  thereby.  The 
whole  body  politic  maketh  laws,  which  laws  give  power  unto 
the  king;  and  the  king  having  bound  himself  to  use  according 
unto  law  that  power,  it  so  falleth  out,  that  the  execution  of 
the  one  is  accomplished  by  the  other  in  most  religious  and 
peaceable  sort.  There  is  no  cause  given  unto  any  to  make 
supplication,  as  Hilary  did,  that  civil  governors,  to  whom 
commonwealth  matters  only  belong,  may  not  presume  to  take 
upon  them  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  causes.  If  the  cause 
be  spiritual,  secular  courts  do  not  meddle  with  it :  we  need 
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not  excuse  ourselves  with  Ambrose,  but  boldly  and  lawfully  book  viii. 
we  may  refuse  to  answer  before  any  civil  judge  in  a  matter 
which  is  not  civil,  so  that  we  do  not  mistake  either  the  nature 
of  the  cause  or  of  the  court,  as  we  easily  may  do  both,  without 
some  better  direction  than  can  be  by  the  rules  of  his  new- 
found discipline.  But  of  this  most  certain  we  are,  that  our 
laws  do  neither  suffer  a  spiritual  court*  to  entertain  those 
causes  which  by  the  law  are  civil ;  nor  yet,  if  the  matter  be 
indeed  spiritual,  a  mere  civil  court  to  give  judgment  of  it. 
Touching  supreme  power,  therefore,  to  command  all  men,  and 
in  all  manner  of  causes  of  judgment  to  be  highest,  let  thus 
much  su£Sce,  as  well  for  declaration  of  our  own  meaning,  as 
for  defence  of  the  truth  therein. 

The  cause  is  not  like  when  such  assemblies  are  gathered 
together  by  supreme  authority  concerning  other  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  when  they  meet  about  the  making  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  or  statutes.  For  in  the  one  they  are  only  to  advise,  in 
the  other  to  decree.  The  persons  which  are  of  the  one,  the 
king  doth  voluntarily  assemble,  as  being  in  respect  of  quality 
fit  to  consult  withal ;  them  which  are  of  the  other  he  calleth 
by  prescript  of  law,  as  having  right  to  be  thereunto  called. 
Finally,  the  one  are  but  themselves,  and  their  sentence  hath 
but  the  weight  of  their  own  judgment ;  the  other  represent  the 
whole  clergy,  and  their  voices  are  as  much  as  if  all  did  give 
personal  verdict.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  clergy 
alone  so  assembled  ought  to  have  the  whole  power  of  making 
ecclesiastical  laws,  or  else  consent  of  the  laity  may  thereunto 
be  made  necessary,  and  the  king'^s  assent  so  necessary  that  his 
sole  denial  may  be  of  force  to  stay  them  from  being  laws. 

If  they  with  whom  we  dispute  were  uniform,  strong,  and  what  laws 

may  bo 
*  See  the  Statute  of  Ed.  I.  and  Ed.  II.  and  Nat.  Brev.  touching  prohibition.'  See 
alao  in  Bracton  these  sentences,  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  '*  Est  jorisdictio  ordinaria  quaedam 
delegata,  qus  pertinet  ad  sacerdotium,  et  forum  ecclesiasticum,  sicut  in  causis  spiri- 
tnalibus  et  spiritualitati  annexis.  Est  etiam  alia  jurisdictio  ordinnria  vel  delegnta, 
quae  pertinet  ad  coronam,  et  dignitatem  regis,  et  ad  regnum  in  causis  et  placitis  rcrum 
tempoialinm  in  foro  seculari.^*  Again:  ** Cum  diversse  sint  hinc  inde  jurisdictiones, 
et  diveni  judices,  et  diyersae  causas,  debet  quilibet  ipsorum  imprimis  eestimare,  an  sua 
sit  jurisdictio,  no  folcem  videatur  ponere  in  messem  alienam."  Again ;  "  Non  per- 
tinet ad  regem  injtmgere  poenitentias,  nee  ad  judicem  secularem;  nee  etiam  ad  eos 
pertinet  cognoscere  de  iis,  quae  sunt  spiritualibus  annexa,  sicut  de  decirais  et  aliis  ec- 
cletise  proventionibus."  Again :  **Non  est  laicus  conreniendus  coram  judice  ecclesias- 
tico  de  aliquo,  quod  in  foro  seculari  terminari  possit  et  debeat" 
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bookvui.  coDstant  in  that  which  they  say,  we  should  not  need  to  trouble 
made  for    ourselves  about  their  persons,  to  whom  the  power  of  making 
ch****h      '^^®  ^^'  ^^^  Church  belongs.     For  they  are  sometime  very 
who^the   vehement  in  contention,  that  from  the  greatest  thing  unto  the 
malTn  **'     least  about  the  Church,  all  must  needs  be  immediately  from 
pirtiiStii.  ^^'    ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  *^®y  ^PPly  *^®  pattern  of  the  ancient  ta- 
bernacle which  God  delivered  unto  Moses,  and  was  therein  so 
exact,  that  there  was  not  left  as  much  as  the  least  pin  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  devise  in  the  framing  of  it.     To  this  they  also 
apply  that  strait  and  severe  charge  which  God  so  often  gave 
Deut.  iv.    concerning  his  own  law,  "  Whatsoever  I  command  you,  take 
jMh.i  7.*  heed  ye  do  it ;  thou  shalt  put  nothing  thereto,  thou  shalt  take 
nothing  from  it ;"  nothing,  whether  it  be  great  or  small.    Yet 
sometimes  bethinking  themselves  better,  they  speak  as  acknow- 
ledging that  it  doth  suffice  to  have  received  in  such  sort  the 
principal  things  from  God,  and  that  for  other  matters  the 
Church  had  sufficient  authority  to  make  laws.     Whereupon 
they  now  have  made  it  a  question,  what  persons  they  are 
whose  right  it  is  to  take  order  for  the  Church's  affairs,  when 
^""*iM*'  ^^^  institution  of  any  new  thing  therein  is  requisite  I  Laws 
art.  2.        u^^Lj  bc  rcquisito  to  be  made,  either  concerning  things  that  are 
only  to  be  known  and  believed  in,  or  else  touching  that  which 
IS  to  be  done  by  the  Church  of  God.     The  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  God  are  sufficient  for  declaration  in  both  what  be- 
longeth  unto  each  man  separately,  as  his  soul  is  the  spouse  of 
Christ;  yea,  so  sufficient,  that  they  plainly  and  fully  shew 
whatsoever  God  doth  require  by  way  of  necessary  introduction 
unto  the  state  of  everlasting  bliss.     But  as  a  man   liveth 
joined  with  others  in  common  society,  and  belongeth  to  the 
outward  politic  body  of  the  Church,  albeit  the  same  law  of 
nature  and  scripture  have  in  this  respect  also  made  manifest 
the  things  that  are  of  greatest  necessity ;   nevertheless,  by 
reason  of  new  occasions  still  arising,  which  the  Church,  having 
care  of  souls,  must  take  order  for  as  need  requireth,  thereby  it 
cometh  to  pass,  that  there  is,  and  ever  will  be,  so  great  use 
even  of  human  laws  and  ordinances,  deducted  by  way  of  dis- 
course as  a  conclusion  from  the  former  divine  and  natural, 
serving  as  principles  thereunto. 

No  man  doubteth,  but  that  for  matters  of  action  and  prac- 
tice in  the  affairs  of  God,  for  manner  in  divine  service,  for 
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order  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  about  the  regiment  of  the  bookvih. 
Church,  there  may  be  oftentimes  cause  very  urgent  to  have 
laws  made :  but  the  reason  is  not  so  plain,  wherefore  human 
laws  should  appoint  men  what  to  believe.  Wherefore  in  this 
we  must  note  two  things:  1.  That  in  matters  of  opinion,  the 
law  doth  not  make  that  to  be  truth  which  before  was  not,  as 
in  matter  of  action  it  causeth  that  to  be  a  duty  which  was 
not  before;  but  mauifesteth  only  and  giveth  men  notice  of 
that  to  be  truth,  the  contrary  whereunto  they  ought  not  before 
to  have  believed.  2.  That  opinions  do  cleave  to  the  under*- 
standing,  and  are  in  heart  assented  unto,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  human  law  to  command  them,  because  to  pre- 
scribe what  men  shall  think  belongeth  only  unto  Grod :  "Corde 
creditur,  ore  fit  confessio,^^  saith  the  Apostle.  As  opinions 
are  either  fit  or  inconvenient  to  be  professed,  so  man'^s  laws 
have  to  determine  of  them.  It  may,  for  public  unity^s  sake, 
require  men's  professed  assent,  or  prohibit  their  contradiction 
to  special  articles,  wherein,  as  there  haply  hath  been  contro* 
versy  what  is  true,  so  the  same  were  like  to  continue  still,  not 
without  grievous  detriment  unto  a  number  of  souls,  except 
law,  to  remedy  that  evil,  should  set  down  a  certainty  which 
no  man  afterwards  is  to  gainsay.  Wherefore,  as  in  regard  of 
divine  laws,  which  the  Church  receiveth  from  God,  we  may 
unto  every  man  apply  those  words  of  wisdom  in  Solomon, 
^^My  son,  keep  thou  thy  father's  precepts;  Conserva,  fili  mi,  Proy.yi.so. 
praecepta  patris  tui  f'  even  so  concerning  the  statutes  and  or- 
dinances which  the  Church  itself  makes,  we  may  add  thereunto 
the  words  that  follow,  *^  Et  ne  dimittaa  legem  matris  tuse,  And 
forsake  thou  not  thy  mother'^s  law." 

It  is  a  thing  even  undoubtedly  natural,  that  all  free  and  in- 
dependent societies  should  themselves  make  their  own  laws, 
and  that  this  power  should  belong  to  the  whole,  not  to  any 
certain  part  of  a  politic  body,  though  haply  some  one  part 
may  have  greater  sway  in  that  action  than  the  rest ;  which 
thing  being  generally  fit  and  expedient  in  the  making  of  all 
laws,  we  see  no  cause  why  to  think  otherwise  in  laws  concern- 
ing the  service  of  God,  which  in  all  well-ordered  states  and 
commonwealths  is  the  first  thing  that  law  hath  care  to  provide 
for.'    When  we  speak  of  the  right  which  naturally  belongeth 

■  Ac<  rhf  y6tiov  rk  vtpi  Btobs  Koi  9aifMycts  Koi  yoy4as,  irol  Hhcts  rit  KoKit  ^  rtfuoj 
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Book  Till,  to  a  Commonwealth,  we  speak  of  that  which  must  needs  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Grod.  For  if  the  commonwealth  be 
Christian,  if  the  people  which  are  of  it  do  publicly  embrace 
the  true  religion,  this  verj  thing  doth  make  it  the  Church,  as 
hath  been  shewed.  So  that  unless  the  verity  and  purity  of 
religion  do  take  from  them  which  embrace  it,  that  power 
wherewith  otherwise  they  are  possessed ;  look  what  authority^ 
as  touching  laws  for  religion,  a  commonwealth  hath  simply, 
it  must  qS  necessity  retain  the  same,  being  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

It  will  be  therefore  perhaps  alleged,  that  a  part  of  the  rerity 
of  Christian  religion  is  to  hold  the  power  of  making  ecclesias- 
tical laws  a  thing  appropriated  unto  the  clergy  in  their  synods; 
and  whatsoever  is  by  their  only  voices  agreed  upon,  it  needeth 
no  further  approbation  to  give  unto  it  the  strength  of  a  law, 
as  may  plainly  appear  by  the  canons  of  that  first  most  venerable 

Acttii  XT.  7.  assembly :  where  those  things  the  Apostles  and  James  had 
concluded,  were  afterwards  published  and  imposed  upon  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles  abroad  as  laws,  the  records  thereof 
remaining  still  in  the  book  of  God  for  a  testimony,  that  the 
power  of  making  ecclesiastical  laws  belongeth  to  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  Church  of  GU>d. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  council  of  Jerusalem  is  no  ar- 
gument for  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  make  laws.  For,  first, 
there  has  not  been  sithenee  any  council  of  like  authority  to 
that  in  Jerusalem :  secondly,  the  cause  why  that  was  of  such 
authority  came  by  a  special  accident :  thirdly,  the  reason  why 
other  councils  being  not  like  unto  that  in  nature,  the  clergy  in 
them  should  have  no  power  to  make  laws  by  themselves  alone, 
is  in  truth  so  forcible,  that  except  some  commandment  of  God 
to  the  contrary  can  be  shewed,  it  ought  notwithstanding  the 
aforesaid  example  to  prevail. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  were  not  as  the 
canons  of  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  human,  but  very 

irp£ra  rlBtaBcu'  9(^€potf  8i  tA  (nffiip4poyra*  rh  yhp  fiucpii  roTs  fitiCoaw  iueoXovSw 
vpotHiKtt,  Archit  do  leg.  et  instit  That  is,  It  behoTeth  the  law  first  to  estabUah 
or  eettle  thoae  things  which  belong  to  the  gods,  and  divine  powers,  and  to  our  parents, 
and  universally  those  things  which  be  virtuous  and  honourable :  in  the  second  place, 
those  things  that  be  conyenient  and  profitable ;  for  it  is  fit  that  matters  of  the  less 
weight  should  come  after  the  greater. 
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divine  ordinances :  for  which  cause  the  churches  were  far  and  book  Viii. 
wide  commanded  every  where  to  see  them  kept,  no  otherwise 
than  if  Christ  himself  had  personally  on  earth  been  the  author 
of  them.    The  cause  why  that  council  was  of  so  great  authority 
and  credit  above  all  others  which  have  been  sithence,  is  ex- 
pressed in  those  words  of  principal  observation,  "Unto  the  Acts xt. 28. 
Holy  Ohost  and  to  us  it  hath  seemed  good  2^  which  form  of    . 
speech,  though  other  councils  have  likewise  used,  yet  neither 
could  they  themselves  mean,  nor  may  we  so  understand  them, 
as  if  both  were  in  equal  sort  assisted  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  latter  had  the  favour  of  that  general  as*  M&tt. 
sistance  and  presence  which  Christ  doth  promise  unto  all  his,  "^***'  *** 
according  to  the  quality  of  their  several  estates  and  callings ; 
the  former,  the  grace  of  special^  miraculous,  rare,  and  extra'- 
ordinary  illumination,  in  relation  whereunto  the  Apostle,  com-  2  cor.  ui. 
paring  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  together,  termeth  the 
one  a  Testament  of  the  letter,  for  that  God  delivered  it  written 
in  stone  ;  the  other,  a  Testament  of  the  Spirit,  because  God 
imprinted  it  in  the  hearts,  and  declared  it  by  the  tongues  of 
his  chosen  Apostles,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
framing  both  their  conceits  and  speeches  in  most  divine  and 
incomprehensible  manner.  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  did  chance  to  consist  of  men  so  enlightened,  it 
had  authority  greater  than  were  meet  for  any  other  council 
besides  to  challenge,  wherein  such  kinds  of  persons  are,  as  now 
the  state  of  the  Church  doth  stand ;  kings  being  not  then  that 
which  now  they  are,  and  the  clergy  not  now  that  which  then 
they  were.     Till  it  be  proved  that  some  special  law  of  Christ 
hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power  to  make 
ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonant 
with  equity  and  reason^  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in 
a  Christian  commonwealth,  without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity 
as  of  the  clergy^  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the  highest 
power. 

For  of  this  thing  no  man  doubteth,  namely^  that  in  all  so-  cap.  deUct 
cieties,  companies,  and  corporations,  what  severally  each  shall  Pmiator  * 
be  bound  unto,  it  must  be  with  all  their  assents  ratified^  ^^adum 
Against  all  equity  it  were,  that  a  man  should  suffer  detriment  prad.  et 
at  the  hands  of  men,  for  not  observing  that  which  he  never  giosum  de 
did,  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  mediately  or  immediately,  <u»i». 

2o2 
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BooKvni.  agree  unto ;  much  more  that  a  king  should  constrain  all  others 
to  the  strict  observation  of  any  such  human  ordinance  as 
passeth  without  his  own  approbation.  In  this  case  therefore 
especially,  that  vulgar  axiom  is  of  force,  "  Quod  omnes  tangit, 
ab  omnibus  tractari  et  approbari  debet.*"  Whereupon  pope 
Nicholas,  although  otherwise  not  admitting  lay-persons,  no  not 
emperors  themselves,  to  be  present  at  synods,  doth  notwith- 
standing seem  to  allow  of  their  presence  when  matters  of  faith 
GioM.  diet,  are  determined  whereunto  all  men  must  stand  bound :  ^^  Ubinam 
nS^am.  legistis  impcratorcs,  autecessores  vestros,  synodalibus  con- 
ventibus  interAiisse ;  nisi  forsitan  in  quibus  de  fide  tractatnm 
est,  quae  non  solum  ad  clericos,  verum  etiam  ad  laicos  et  omnes 
pertinet  Christianos!^'*  A  law,  be  it  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  a 
public  obligation,  wherein,  seeing  that  the  whole  standeth 
charged,  no  reason  it  should  pass  without  his  privity  and  will, 
Eztira  do  whom  principally  the  whole  doth  depend  upon.  ^'  Sicut  laici 
NorTt  jurisdictionem  clericorum  perturbare,  ita  clerici  jurisdictionem 
laicorum  non  debent  minuere,^  saith  Innocentius.  '*  As  the 
laity  should  not  hinder  the  clergy^s  jurisdiction,  so  neither  is 
it  reason  that  the  laity's  right  should  be  abridged  by  the 
clergy,'''*  saith  pope  Innocent.  But  were  it  so  that  the  clergy 
alone  might  give  laws  unto  all  the  rest,  forasmuch  as  every 
estate  doth  desire  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  own  liberties, 
is  it  not  easy  to  see  how  injurious  this  might  prove  to  men  of 
other  conditions !  Peace  and  justice  are  maintained  by  pre- 
serving unto  every  order  their  right,  and  by  keeping  all  estates, 
as  it  were,  in  an  even  balance.  Which  thing  is  no  way 
better  done,  than  if  the  king,  their  common  parent,  whose 
care  is  presumed  to  extend  most  indifferently  over  all,  do 
bear  the  chiefest  sway  in  making  laws  which  all  must  be 
ordered  by.  Wherefore,  of  them  which  in  this  point  attribute 
most  to  the  clergy,  I  would  demand,  what  evidence  there  is 
whereby  it  may  clearly  be  shewed,  that,  in  ancient  kingdoms 
Christian,  any  canon  devised  by  the  clergy  alone  in  their 
synods,  whether  provincial,  national,  or  general,  hath  by  mere 
force  of  their  agreement,  taken  place  as  a  law,  making  all  men 
constrainable  to  be  obedient  thereunto,  without  any  other 
approbation  from  the  king,  before  or  afterwards  required  in 
that  behalf?  But  what  speak  we  of  ancient  kingdoms,  when 
at  this  day,  even  the  papacy  itself,  the  very  Tridental  council. 
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hath  not  eyery  where  as  yet  obtained  to  have  in  all  points  book  vni. 
the  strength  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Did  not  Philip,  king  of  Boet.  Epo. 
Spain,  publishing  that  council  in  the  Low  Countries,  add  qu»Bt.  lib. 
thereunto  an>express  clause  or  special  provision,  that  the  same 
should  in  no  wise  prejudice,  hurt,  or  diminish  any  kind  of 
privilege  which  the  king  or  his  vassals  aforetime  had  enjoyed, 
touching  either  possessory  judgments  of  ecclesiastical  livings, 
or  concerning  nominations  thereunto,  or  belonging  to  whatso- 
ever right  they  had  else  in  such  affairs !  If  therefore  the  king^s 
exception,  taken  against  some  part  of  the  canons  contained  in 
that  council,  were  a  8u£Scient  bar  to  make  them  of  none  effect 
within  his  territories;  it  follows  that  the  like  exception 
against  any  other  part  had  been  also  of  like  e£Scacy,  and  so 
consequently  that  no  part  thereof  had  obtained  the  strength 
of  a  law,  if  he  which  excepted  against  a  part  had  so  done 
against  the  whole.  As  what  reason  was  there,  but  that  the 
same  authority  which  limited,  might  quite  and  clean  have 
refused  that  council !  Whoso  alloweth  the  said  act  of  the 
cathoUc  king^s  for  good  and  lawful,  must  grant  that  the 
canons,  even  of  general  councils,  have  but  the  face  of  wise 
men^s  opinions  concerning  that  whereof  they  treat,  till  they  be 
publicly  assented  unto,  where  they  are  to  take  place  as  laws ; 
and  that,  in  giving  such  public  assent  as  maketh  a  Christian 
kingdom  subject  unto  those  laws,  the  king^s  authority  is  the 
chiefest.  That  which  a  university  of  men,  a  company,  a  corpora- 
tion, doth  without  consent  of  their  rector,  is  as  nothing.  Except, 
therefore,  we  make  the  king^s  authority  over  the  clergy  less  in 
the  greatest  things,  than  the  power  of  the  meanest  governor  is 
in  all  things  over  the  college  or  society  which  is  under  him ; 
how  should  we  think  it  a  matter  decent,  that  the  clergy  should 
impose  laws,  the  supreme  govemor^s  assent  not  asked  \ 

Yea,  that  which  is  more,  the  laws  thus  made,  Ood  himself 
doth  in  such  sort  authorize,  that  to  despise  them,  is  to  despise 
in  them,  him.  It  is  a  loose  and  licentious  opinion,  which  the 
anabaptists  have  embraced,  holding  that  a  Christian  man's 
liberty  is  lost,  and  the  soul  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  unto 
himself  injuriously  drawn  into  servitude  under  the  yoke  of 
human  power,  if  any  law  be  now  imposed  besides  the  Oospel 
of  Christ ;  in  obedience  whereunto  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not 
the  constraint  of  men,  is  to  lead  us,  according  to  that  of  the 
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Booa  VIII.  blessed  Apostle,  '^  Such  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
R«Q.  Tiii.  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  not  such  as  live  in  thraldom^  unto 
men.  Their  judgment  is,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  admit  of  no  law-makers  but  the  Evangelists,  no  courts 
but  presbyteries,  no  punishments  but  ecclesiastical  censures. 
Against  this  sort,  we  are  to  maintain  the  use  of  human  laws, 
and  the  continual  necessity  of  making  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  long  as  this  present  world  doth  last ;  so  likewise  the  an* 
thority  of  laws  so  made  doth  need  much  more  by  us  to  be 
strengthened  against  another  sort,  who,  although  they  do  not 
utterly  condemn  the  making  of  laws  in  the  Church,  yet  make 
they  a  deal  less  account  of  them  than  they  should  do.  There 
are  which  think  simply  of  human  laws,  that  they  can  in  no 
sort  touch  the  conscience,  that  to  break  and  transfgress  them 
cannot  make  men  in  the  sight  of  Grod  culpable,  as  sin  doth ; 
only  when  we  violate  such  laws,  we  do  thereby  make  ourselves 
obnoxious  unto  external  punishment  in  this  world,  so  that  the 
magistrate  may,  in  regard  of  such  offence  committed,  justly 
correct  the  offender,  and  cause  him,  without  injury,  to  endure 
such  pains  as  law  doth  appoint,  but  further  it  reacheth  not. 
For,  first,  the  conscience  is  the  proper  court  of  God,  the 
guiltiness  thereof  is  sin,  and  the  punishment  eternal  death ; 
men  are  not  able  to  make  any  law  that  shall  command  the 
heart,  it  is  not  in  them  to  make  inward  conceit  a  crime,  or 
to  appoint  for  any  crime  other  punishment  than  corporal ; 
their  laws,  therefore,  can  have  no  power  over  the  soul,  neither 
can  the  heart  of  man  be  polluted  by  transgressing  them.  St. 
Augustine  rightly  defineth  sin  to  be  that  which  is  spoken, 
done,  or  desired,  not  against  any  laws,  but  against  the  law  of 
the  living  God.  The  law  of  God  is  proposed  unto  man,  as  a 
glass  wherein  to  behold  the  stains  and  the  spots  of  their  sinful 
souls :  by  it  they  are  to  judge  themselves,  and  when  they  feel 
themselves  to  have  transgressed  against  it,  then  to  bewail 
pmi.  u.  4.  their  offences  with  David,  "  Against  thee  only,  O  Lord,  have 
I  sinned,  and  done  wickedly  in  thy  sight  f '  that  so  our  present 
tears  may  extinguish  the  flames,  which  otherwise  we  are  to 
feel,  and  which  God  in  that  day  shall  condemn  the  wicked  unto, 
when  they  shall  render  account  of  the  evil  which  they  have 
done,  not  by  violating  statute-laws  and  canons,  but  by  disobe* 
dience  unto  his  law  and  his  word. 
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For  our  better  instraction,  therefore,  concerning  this  point,  bookviii. 
first  we  must  note,  that  the  law  of  God  itself  doth  require 
at  our  hands  subjection.  "  Be  ye  subject,**"  saith  St.  Peter;  i  Pcti.  is. 
and  St.  Paul,  '^  Let  everj  soul  be  subject ;  subject  all  unto  Rom.  xxm. 
such  powers  as  are  set  over  us.*^  For  if  such  as  are  not  set 
over  us  require  our  subjection,  we  by  denying  it  are  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  law  of  God,  or  undutiftil  unto  higher  powers ; 
because,  though  they  be  such  in  regard  of  them  over  whom 
they  have  lawful  dominion,  yet  haying  not  so  over  us,  unto 
us  they  are  not  such."  Subjection,  therefore,  we  owe,  and 
that  by  the  law  of  God ;  we  are  in  conscience  bound  to  yield 
it  even  unto  every  of  them  that  hold  the  seats  of  authority 
and  power  in  relation  unto  us.  Howbeit,  not  all  kinds  of 
subjection  unto  every  such  kind  of  power.  Concerning  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  our  Saviour's  precept  was,  ^'Whatsoever  they  Matt  xxiu. 
shall  tell  ye,  do  it  :^  was  it  his  meaning,  that  if  they  should 
at  any  time  enjoin  the  people  to  levy  an  army,  or  to  sell 
their  lands  and  goods  for  the  furtherance  of  so  great  an  enter- 
prise ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  simply  whatsoever  it  were  which 
they  did  command,  they  ought,  without  any  exception,  forth- 
with to  be  obeyed  i  No,  but  whatsoever  they  shall  tell  you, 
must  be  understood  in  periinentibus  ad  Caihedram^  it  must  be 
construed  with  limitation,  and  restrained  unto  things  of  that 
kind  which  did  belong  to  their  place  and  power:  for  they 
had  not  power  general,  absolutely  given  them  to  command  all 
things.  The  reason  why  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  be 
subject  unto  all  such  power  is,  because  all  ''powers  are  of Rom.xui.i. 
God.^ 

They  are  of  God  either  instituting  or  permitting  them. 
Power  is  then  of  divine  institution,  when  either  God  himself 
doth  deliver,  or  men  by  light  of  nature  find  out,  the  kind 
thereof.  So  that  the  power  of  parents  over  children,  and  of 
husbands  over  their  wives,  the  power  of  all  sorts  of  superiors, 
made  by  consent  of  commonwealths  within  themselves,  or 
grown  from  agreement  amongst  nations,  such  power  is  of  God's 

•  '*  Verom  ae  proprinm  civia  a  peregrino  diBcrimen  est,  quod  alter  iraperio  ac  p<H 
testate  civili  obligatur;  alter  jussa  principis  alieni  respucre  potest.  Ilium  princeps 
ab  hostium  seque  ac  civium  injuria  tueri  tenetur  ;  hunc  non  item  nisi  rogatus  et  hu- 
manitatit  officiis  impulsus,*'  saith  Bodin.  de  Rep.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  non  multom  a  fine  p. 
61.  edit.  Lndg.  B.  in  fol  1586. 
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Book  viii.  own  institution  in  respect  of  the  kind  thereof.  Again,  if  respect 
be  had  unto  those  particular  persons  to  whom  the  same  is  de- 
rived, if  they  either  receive  it  immediately  from  Grod,  as  Moses 
and  Aaron  did ;  or  from  nature,  as  parents  do ;  or  from  men 
by  a  natural  and  orderly  course,  as  every  governor  appointed 
in  any  commonwealth,  by  the  order  thereof,  doth ;  then  is  not 
the  kind  of  their  power  only  of  God's  instituting,  but  the  de- 
rivation thereof  also  into  their  persons  is  from  him.  He  hath 
placed  them  in  their  rooms,  and  doth  term  them  his  ministers  ; 
subjection,  therefore,  is  due  unto  all  such  power,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  of  God''s  own  institution,  even  then  when  they  are  of 
man's  creation,  omni  humancB  creaturw:  which  things  the 
heathens  themselves  do  acknowledge. 

As  for  them  that  exercise  power  altogether  against  order, 
although  the  kind  of  power  which  they  have  may  be  of  God, 
yet  is  their  exercise  thereof  against  God,  and  therefore  not  of 
Gt>d,  otherwise  than  by  permission,  as  all  injustice  is. 

Touching  such  acts  as  are  done  by  that  power  which  is  ac- 
cording to  his  institution,  that  God  in  like  sort  doth  authorize 
them,  and  account  them  to  be  his ;  though  it  were  not  con- 
fessed, it  might  be  proved  undeniably.  For  if  that  be  ac- 
counted our  deed,  which  others  do,  whom  we  have  appointed 
to  be  our  agents,  how  should  God  but  approve  those  deeds, 
even  as  his  own,  which  are  done  by  virtue  of  that  commission 
scbnm.  and  power  which  he  hath  given.  "Take  heed,  (saith  Je- 
hoshaphat  to  his  judges,)  be  careful  and  circumspect  what  ye 
do ;  ye  do  not  execute  the  judgments  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord.'^ 
The  authority  of  Gsesar  over  the  Jews,  from  whence  was  it! 
Had  it  any  other  ground  than  the  law  of  nations,  which  maketh 
kingdoms,  subdued  by  just  war,  to  be  subject  unto  their  con- 
querors! By  this  power  Caesar  exacting  tribute,  our  Saviour 
confesseth  it  to  be  his  right,  a  right  which  could  not  be  with- 
held without  injury,  yea,  disobedience  herein  unto  him,  and 
even  rebellion  against  God.  Usurpers  of  power,  whereby  we 
do  not  mean  them  that  by  violence  have  aspired  unto  places 
of  highest  authority,  but  them  that  use  more  authority  than 
■  they  did  ever  receive  in  form  and  manner  before  mentioned, 

*  ^  A  aoeptre-Bwaying  king,  to  whom  eyen  Jupiter  himself  hath  given  power  and 
commandment**    Hom.  IL  lib.  A.  [ver.  279.] 
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(for  so  they  may  do,  whose  title  to  the  rooms  of  authority  book  vrii. 
which  they  possess,  no  man  can  deny  to  be  just  and  lawful :  . 
even  as  contrariwise  some  men^s  proceedings  in  government 
have  been  very  orderly,  who  notwithstanding  did  not  attain 
to  be  made  governors  without  great  violence  and  disorder;) 
such  usurpers  thereof,  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  do 
more  than  they  have  been  authorized  to  do,  cannot  in  con- 
science bind  any  man  unto  obedience. 

That  subjection  which  we  owe  unto  lawful  powers,  doth  not 
only  import  that  we  should  be  under  them  by  order  of  our 
state,  but  that  we  shew  all  submission  towards  them  both  by 
honour  and  obedience.  He  that  resisteth  them,  resisteth  God : 
and  resisted  they  be,  if  either  the  authority  itself  which  they 
exercise  be  denied,  as  by  anabaptists  all  secular  jurisdictions ; 
or  if  resistance  be  made  but  only  so  far  forth  as  doth  touch 
their  persons  which  are  invested  with  power,  (for  they  which 
said,  Nolumus  huno  regnare^  did  not  utterly  exclude  regiment; 
nor  did  they  wish  all  kind  of  government  clearly  removed, 
wliich  would  not  at  the  first  have  David  to  govern ;)  or  if 
that  which  they  do  by  virtue  of  their  power,  namely,  their 
laws,  edicts,  services,  or  other  acts  of  jurisdiction,  be  not  suf- 
fered to  take  effect,  contrary  to  the  blessed  Apostle's  most 
holy  rule,  "  Obey  them  who  have  the  oversight  of  you.*"  Or  Hcb.  xiii. 
if  they  do  take  effect,  yet  is  not  the  will  of  God  thereby  satis- 
fied neither,  as  long  as  that  which  we  do  is  contemptuously  or 
repiiiingly  done,  because  we  can  do  no  otherwise.  In  such  sort 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  obeyed  Moses,  and  were  notwith- 
standing deservedly  plagued  for  disobedience.  The  Apostle's 
precept  therefore  is,  '*Be  subject  even  for  God's  cause;  be 
subject,  not  for  fear,  but  of  mere  conscience,  knowing,  that  he 
which  resisteth  them,  purchaseth  to  himself  condemnation.^ 
Disobedience,  therefore,  unto  laws  which  are  made  by  them, 
is  not  a  thing  of  so  small  account  as  some  would  make  it. 

Howbeit,  too  rigorous  it  were,  that  the  breach  of  every 
human  law  should  be  held  a  deadly  sin :  a  mean  there  is  be- 
tween these  extremities,  if  so  be  we  can  find  it  out. 


TO  THE  READER- 

Thb  pleasares  of  thy  spacious  walks  in  Mr.  Hooker^'s  Temple- 
garden  (not  unfitly  so  called,  both  for  the  Temple  whereof  he 
was  Master,  and  the  subject,  Ecclesiastical  Polity)  do  promise 
acceptance  to  these  flowers,  planted  and  watered  by  the  same 
hand,  and,  for  thy  sake,  composed  into  this  posy.  Sufficiently 
are  they  commended  by  their  fragrant  smell,  in  the  dogmatical 
truth ;  by  their  beautiful  colours,  in  the  accurate  style ;  by 
their  medicinable  virtue,  against  some  diseases  in  our  neighbour 
churches,  now  proving  epidemical,  and  threatening  farther  in* 
fection ;  by  their  straight  feature  and  spreading  nature,  grow- 
ing from  the  root  of  faith,  (which,  as  here  is  proved,  can  never 
be  rooted  up,)  and  extending  the  branches  of  charity  to  the 
covering  of  Noah^s  nakedness ;  opening  the  windows  of  hope 
to  menu's  misty  conceits  of  their  bemisted  forefathers.     Thus, 
and  more  than  thus,  do  the  works  commend  themselves :  the 
workman  needs  a  better  workman  to  commend  him,  (Alex- 
ander'^s  picture  requires  Apelles^s  pencil;)  nay,  he  needs  it 
not.  Hit  own  tearks  commend  him  in  the  gates ;  and  being  dead 
he  yet  epeaketh ;  the  syllables  of  that  memorable  name,  Mr. 
Richard  Hooker,  proclaiming  more,  than  if  I  should  here  style 
him,  a  painful  student,  a  profound  scholar,  a  judicious  writer, 
with  other  due  titles  of  his  honour.     Receive  then  this  post- 
hume  orphan  for  his  own,  yea,  for  thine  own  sake ;  and  if  the 
printer  hath^  with  over-much  haste,  like  Mephibosheth'*s  nurse, 
lamed  the  child  with  slips  and  falls,  yet  be  thou  of  David^s 
mind,  $hew  kindneu  to  him  for  hie  father  Jonathan's  sake.  Grod 
grant,  that  the  rest  of  his  brethren  be  not  more  than  lamed, 
and  that  as  SauVs  three  sons  died  the  same  day  with  him,  so 
those  three  promised  to  perfect  his  Polity,  with  other  issues  of 
that  learned  brain,  be  not  buried  in  the  grave  with  their  re- 
nowned father.     Farewell. 

W.  S. 


A 

SUPPLICATION 

MADB  TO  THB 

COUNCIL 

BY 

MASTER  WALTER  TRAVERS. 


BiaHT  Honourable, 
The  manifold  benefits  which  all  the  subjects  within  this  do-  tratus' 

■■  1   •  It  •  1  1  SUPFLICA- 

minion  do  at  this  present,  and  have  many  years  enjoyed,  under  tiqw. 
her  majesty^s  most  happy  and  prosperous  reign,  by  your  godly 
wisdom  and  careful  watching  over  this  estate  night  and  day, 
I  truly  and  unfeignedly  acknowledge,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  ought  worthily  to  bind  us  all  to  pray  continually  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  life  and  good 
estate  «f  your  honours,  and  to  be  ready,  with  all  good  duties, 
to  satisfy  and  serve  the  same  to  our  power.  Besides  public 
benefits  common  unto  all,  I  must  needs,  and  do  willingly,  con- 
fess myself  to  stand  bound  by  most  special  obligation,  to  serve 
and  honour  you  more  than  any  other,  for  the  honourable 
favour  it  hath  pleased  you  to  vouchsafe  both  oftentimes  here- 
tofore, and  also  now  of  late,  in  a  matter  more  dear  unto  me 
than  my  earthly  commodity,  that  is,  the  upholding  and  further- 
ing of  my  service  in  the  ministering  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  which  cause,  as  I  have  been  always  careful  so  to 
carry  myself  as  I  might  by  no  means  give  occasion  to  be 
thought  unworthy  of  so  great  a  benefit,  so  do  I  still,  next  unto 
her  majesty^s  gracious  countenance,  hold  nothing  more  dear 
and  precious  to  me,  than  that  I  may  always  remain  in  your 
honours'  favour  which  hath  oftentimes  been  helpful  and  com- 
fortable unto  me  in  my  ministry,  and  to  all  such  as  reaped  any 
fruit  of  my  simple  and  faithful  labour.  In  which  dutiful  re- 
gard I  humbly  beseech  your  honours  to  vouchsafe  to  do  me 
this  grace,  to  conceive  nothing  of  me  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  duty  wherein  I  ought  to  live,  by  any  information  against 
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tratems'  me,  before  your  hononrs  have  heard  my  answer,  and  been 
now,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  matter.  Which,  although  it  be  a 
thing  that  your  wisdoms,  not  in  fayour,.but  in  justice,  yield  to 
all  men,  yet  the  state  of  the  calling  into  the  ministry,  where- 
unto  it  hath  pleased  God  of  his  goodness  to  call  me,  though 
unworthiest  of  all,  is  so  subject  to  misinformation,  as,  except 
we  may  find  this  favour  with  your  honours,  we  cannot  look 
for  any  other,  but  that  our  indifferent  parties  may  easily  pro- 
cure us  to  be  hardly  esteemed  of;  and  that  we  shall  be  made 
like  the  poor  fisher-boats  in  the  sea,  which  every  swelling 
wave  and  billow  raketh  and  runneth  over.  Wherein  my  estate 
is  yet  harder  than  any  others  of  my  rank  and  calling,  who  are 
indeed  to  fight  against  flesh  and  blood  in  what  part  soever  of 
the  Lord^s  host  and  field  they  shall  stand  marshalled  to  serve, 
yet  many  of  them  deal  with  it  naked,  and  unfurnished  of 
weapons :  but  my  service  was  in  a  place  where  I  was  to  en- 
counter with  it  well  appointed  and  armed  with  skill  and  with 
authority:  whereof  as  I  have  always  thus  deserved,  and  there- 
fore have  been  careful  by  all  good  means  to  entertain  still 
your  honours^  favourable  respect  of  me,  so  have  I  special  cause 
at  this  present,  wherein  misinformation  to  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  of  the  High  Commission,  hath  been 
able  so  far  to  prevail  against  me,  that  by  their  letter  they  have 
inhibited  me  to  preach,  or  execute  any  act  of  ministry,  in  the 
Temple  or  elsewhere,  having  iiever  once  called  me  before  them, 
to  understand  by  mine  answer  the  truth  of  such  things  as  had 
been  informed  against  me.  We  have  a  story  in  our  books 
wherein  the  Pharisees,  proceeding  against  our  Saviour  Christ, 
without  having  heard  him,  are  reproved  by  an  honourable 

johnTiL  counsellor,  (as  the  Evangelist  doth  term  him,)  saying,  '^Doth 
our  law  judge  a  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he 
hath  done  V  Which  I  do  not  mention,  to  the  end  that  by  an 
indirect  and  covert  speech  I  might  so  compare  those  who 
have,  without  ever  hearing  me,  pronounced  a  heavy  sentence 
against  me ;  for  notwithstanding  such  proceedings,  I  purpose, 
by  God^s  grace,  to  carry  myself  towards  them  in  all  seeming 
duty,  agreeable  to  their  places :  much  less  do  I  presume  to 
liken  my  cause  to  our  Saviour  Chrisf's,  who  hold  it  my  chiefest 
honour  and  happiness  to  serve  him,  though  it  be  but  among 
the  hinds  and  hired  servants  that  serve  him  in  the  basest 
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corners  of  his  house :  but  my  purpose  in  mentioning  it  is,  to  Travkrs' 
shew,  by  the  judgment  of  a  prince  and  great  man  in  Israel,     now. 
that  such  proceeding  standeth  not  with  the  law  of  God,  and  in 
a  princely  pattern  to  shew  it  to  be  a  noble  part  of  an  honour- 
able counsellor,  not  to  allow  of  indirect  dealings,  but  to  love 
and  effect  such  a  course  in  justice  as  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
God.     We  have  also  a  plain  rule  in  the  word  of  God,  not  to 
proceed  any  otherwise  against  any  elder  of  the  Church ;  much 
less  against  one  that  laboureth  in  the  word,  and  in  teaching. 
Which  rule  is  delivered  with  this  most  earnest  charge  and 
obtestation,  "  I  beseech  and  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  J  Tim.  r. 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou 
keep   those    [rules]  without   preferring  one  before  another, 
doing  nothing  of  partiality,  or  inclining  to  either  part  C*  which 
apostolical  and  most  earnest  charge,  I  refer  to  your  honours'* 
wisdom  how  it  hath  been  regarded  in  so  heavy  a  judgment 
against  me,  without  ever  hearing  my  cause ;  and  whether,  as 
having  God  before  their  eyes,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom 
all  former  judgments  shall  be  tried  again ;  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  elect  angels,  witnessess  and  observers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Church,  they  have  proceeded  thus  to  such  a  sen- 
tence.  They  allege  indeed  two  reasons  in  their  letters,  where- 
upon they  restrain  my  ministry ;  which,  if  they  were  as  strong 
against  me  as  they  are  supposed,  yet  I  refer  to  your  honours^ 
wisdom,  whether   the   quality  of  such   an   offence   as  they 
charge  me  with,  which  is  in  effect  but  an  indiscretion,  deserve 
so  grievous  a  punishment  both  to  the  Church  and  me,  in  taking 
away  my  ministry,  and  that  poor  little  commodity  which  it 
yieldeth  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  my  life ;  if  so  un- 
equal a  balancing  of  faults  and  punishments  should  have  place 
in  the  commonwealth,  surely  we  should  shortly  have  no  ac- 
tions upon  the  case,  nor  of  trespass,  but  all  should  be  pleas  of 
the  crown,  nor  any  man  amerced,  or  fined,  but  for  every  light 
offence  put  to  his  ransom.     I  have  credibly  heard,  that  some 
of  the  ministry  have  been  committed  for  grievous  transgres- 
sions of  the  laws  of  God  and  men,  being  of  no  ability  to  do 
other  service  in  the  Church  than  to  read ;  yet  hath  it  been 
thought  charitable,  and  standing  with  Christian  moderation 
and  temperance,  not  to  deprive  such  of  ministry  and  benefi- 
cence, but  to  inflict  some  more  tolerable  punishment.    Which 
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TttAftM'  I  write  not  because  such,  as  I  think,  were  to  be  favoured,  but 
TioM.  to  shew  how  unlike  their  dealing  is  with  me,  being  through 
the  goodness  of  God  not  to  be  touched  with  any  such  blame; 
and  one,  who,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  God, 
have  laboured  now  some  years  painfully,  in  regard  of  the  weak 
estate  of  my  body,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and,  as  I  hope, 
not  altogether  unprofitably,  in  respect  of  the  Church.  But  I 
beseech  your  honours  to  give  me  leave  briefly  to  declare  the 
particular  reasons  of  their  letter,  and  what  answer  I  have  to 
make  to  it. 

The  first  is,  that,  as  they  say,  "  I  am  not  lawfully  called  to 
the  function  of  the  ministry,  nor  allowed  to  preach,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 

For  answer  to  this,  I  had  need  to  divide  the  points.  And 
first  to  make  answer  to  the  former ;  wherein,  leaving  to  shew 
what  by  the  holy  Scriptures  is  required  in  a  lawful  calling,  and 
that  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  mine,  that  I  be  not  too  long  for 
your  weighty  afiairs,  I  rest  in  this  answer. 

My  calling  to  the  ministry  was  such  as,  in  the  calling  of 
any  thereunto,  is  appointed  to  be  used  by  the  orders  agreed 
upon  in  the  national  synods  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  their  churches ;  which  orders  are 
the  Bame  with  those  whereby  the  French  and  Scottish  churches 
are  governed;  whereof  I  have  shewed  such  sufficient  testi- 
monial to  my  Lord  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  is  re- 
quisite in  such  a  matter :  whereby  it  must  needs  fall  out,  if 
any  man  be  lawfully  called  to  the  ministry  in  those  churches, 
then  is  my  calling,  being  the  same  with  theirs,  also  lawfiiL 
But  I  suppose,  notwithstanding  they  use  this  general  speech, 
they  mean  only,  my  calling  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  in  the 
ministry  within  this  land,  because  I  was  not  made  minister 
according  to  that  order,  which  in  this  case  is  ordained  by  our 
laws.  Whereunto  I  beseech  your  honours  to  consider  tho- 
roughly of  mine  answer,  because  exception  now  again  is  taken 
to  my  ministry,  whereas,  having  been  heretofore  called  in 
question  for  it,  I  so  answered  the  matter,  as  I  continued  in  my 
ministry,  and,  for  any  thing  I  discerned,  looked  to  hear  that 
no  more  would  be  objected  unto  me.  The  communion  of 
saints  (which  eVery  Christian  man  professeth  to  believe)  is 
such,  as  that  the  acts  which  are  done  in  any  true  church  of 
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Ghrisfs  according  to  Lis  word,  are  held  as  lawftil,  being  done  t«atie»' 
in  one  church  as  in  another.     Which,  as  it  holdeth  in  other     tiow. 
acts  of  ministry,  as  baptism,  marriage,  and  such  like,  so  doth 
it  in  the  calling  to  the  ministry;    by  reason  whereof,  all 
churches  do  acknowledge  and  receive  him  for  a  minister  of  the 
word,  who  hath  been  lawfully  called  thereunto  in  any  church 
of  the  same  profession.     A  doctor  created  in  any  university  of 
Christendom,  is  acknowledged  sufficiently  qualified  to  teach  in 
any  country.     The  Church  of  Bome  itself,  and  the  canon  law 
holdeth  it,  that  being  ordered  in  Spain,  they  may  execute  that 
that  belongeth  to  their  order,  in  Italy,  or  in  any  other  place. 
And  the  churches  of  the  gospel  never  made  any  question  of  it ; 
which  if  they  shall  now  begin  to  make  doubt  of,  and  deny 
such  to  be  lawfully  called  to  the  ministry,  as  are  called  by 
another  order  than  our  own ;  then  may  it  well  be  looked  for, 
that  other  churches  will  do  the  like  :  and  if  a  minister  called 
in  the  Low  Countries  be  not  lawfully  called  in  England,  then 
may  they  say  to  our  preachers  which  are  there,  that  being 
made  of  another  order  than  theirs,  they  cannot  suffer  them  to 
execute  any  act  of  ministry  amongst  them ;  which  in  the  end 
must  needs  breed  a  schism,  and  dangerous  divisions  in  the 
churches.     Further,  I  have  heard  of  those  that  are  learned  in 
the  laws  of  this  land,  that  by  express  statute  to  that  purpose, 
anno  13  of  her  majesty^s  reign,  upon  subscription  to  the  articles 
agreed  upon,  anno  1562,  that  they  who  pretend  to  have  been 
ordered  by  another  order  than  that  which  is  now  established, 
are  of  like  capacity  to  enjoy  any  place  of  ministry  within  the 
land,  as  they  which  have  been  ordered  according  to  that  which 
is  now  by  law  in  this  established.     Which  comprehending 
manifestly  all,  even  such  as  were  made  priests  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  law 
of  a  Christian  land,  professing  the  gospel,  should  be  as  favour- 
able for  a  minister  of  the  word,  as  for  a  popish  priest ;  which 
also  was  so  found  in  Mr.  Whittiugham'*s  case,  who,  notwith- 
standing such  replies  against  him,  enjoyed  still  the  benefit  he 
had  by  his  ministry,  and  might  have  done  until  this  day,  if 
God  had  spared  him  life  so  long ;  which  if  it  be  understood  so, 
and  practised  in  others,  why  should  the  change  of  the  person 
alter  the  right  which  the  law  giveth  to  all  others  i 
The  place  of  ministry  wbereunto  I  was  called  was  not  pre- 
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Traters'  Bentative :  and  if  it  had  been  so,  surely  they  would  never  have 
presented  any  man  whom  they  never  knew ;  and  the  order  of 
this  church  is  agreeable  herein  to  the  word  of  Ood,  and  the 
ancient  and  best  canons,  that  no  man  should  be  made  a 
minister  sine  tituh :  therefore  having  none,  I  could  not  by  the 
orders  of  this  church  have  entered  into  the  ministry,  before  I 
had  a  charge  to  tend  upon.  When  I  was  at  Antwerp,  and  to 
take  a  place  of  ministry  among  the  people  of  that  nation,  I  see 
no  cause  why  I  should  have  returned  again  over  the  seas  for 
orders  here ;  nor  how  I  could  have  done  it,  without  disallow- 
ing the  orders  of  the  churches  provided  in  the  country  where 
I  was  to  live.  Whereby  I  hope  it  appe^reth,  that  my  calling 
to  the  ministry  is  lawful,  and  maketh  me,  by  our  law,  of 
capacity  to  enjoy  any  benefit  or  commodity,  that  any  other, 
by  reason  of  his  ministry,  may  enjoy.  But  my  cause  is  yet 
more  easy,  who  reaped  no  benefit  of  my  ministry  by  law,  re- 
ceiving only  a  benevolence  and  voluntary  contribution ;  and 
the  ministry  I  dealt  with  being  preaching  only,  which  every 
deacon  here  may  do  being  licensed,  and  certain  that  are  neither 
ministers  nor  deacons.  Thus  I  answer  the  former  of  these  two 
points,  whereof,  if  there  be  yet  any  doubt,  I  humbly  desire,  for 
a  final  end  thereof,  that  some  competent  judges  in  law  may 
determine  of  it ;  whereunto  I  refer  and  submit  myself  with  all 
reverence  and  duty. 

The  second  is,  "That  I  preached  without  licence.'^  Where- 
unto this  is  my  answer :  I  have  not  presumed,  upon  the  calling 
I  had  to  the  ministry  abroad,  to  preach  or  deal  with  any  part 
of  the  ministry  within  this  church,  without  the  consent  and 
allowance  of  such  as  were  to  allow  me  unto  it.  My  allowance 
was  from  the  bishop  of  London,  testified  by  his  two  several 
letters  to  the  Inner  Temple,  who,  without  such  testimony, 
would  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  in  it :  which  letters  being  by 
me  produced,  I  refer  it  to  your  honours'*  wisdom,  whether  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  preach,  without  being  allowed  (as  they 
charge)  according  to  the  orders  of  the  realm.  Thus  having 
answered  the  second  point  also,  I  have  done  with  the  objection, 
"Of  dealing  without  calling  or  licence.''^ 

The  other  reason  they  allege  is,  concerning  a  late  action, 
wherein  I  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hooker,  Master  of  the 
Temple.     In  the  handling  of  which  cause,  they  charge  me 
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with  an  iDdiscretion,  and  want  of  duty,  "  in  that  I  inveighed  Tratkrs* 
(as  they  say)  against  certain  points  of  doctrine  tanght  by  _  tiqw. 
him,  as  erroneons,  not  conferring  with  him,  nor  complaining 
of  it  to  them.^  My  answer  hereunto  standeth,  in  declaring 
to  your  honours  the  whole  course  and  carriage  of  that  cause, 
and  the  degrees  of  proceeding  in  it,  which  I  will  do  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  and  according  to  the  truth,  God  be  my  witness,  as 
near  as  my  best  memory,  and  notes  of  remembrance,  may 
serve  me  thereunto.  After  that  I  have  taken  away  that 
which  seemed  to  have  moved  them  to  think  me  not  charitably 
minded  to  Mr.  Hooker;  which  is,  because  he  was  brought 
into  Mr.  Alvey's  place,  wherein  this  church  desired  that  I 
might  have  succeeded:  which  place,  if  I  would  have  made 
suit  to  have  obtained,  or  if  I  had  ambitiously  aiFected  and 
sought,  I  would  not  have  refused  to  have  satisfied,  by  sub- 
scription, such  as  the  matter  then  seemed  to  depend  upon : 
whereas  contrariwise,  notwithstanding  I  would  not  hinder  the 
church  to  do  that  they  thought  to  be  the  most  for  their  edifi- 
cation and  comfort,  yet  did  I,  neither  by  speech  nor  letter, 
make  suit  to  any  for  the  obtaining  of  it,  following  herein  that 
resolution,  which  I  judge  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word 
and  will  of  God ;  that  is,  that  labouring  and  suing  for  places 
and  charges  in  the  Church  is  not  lawful.  Further,  whereas, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Church,  some  of  your  honours  entertained 
the  cause,  and  brought  it  to  a  near  issue,  that  there  seemed 
nothing  to  remain,  but  the  commendation  of  my  Lord  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied, 
but  by  my  subscribing  to  his  late  articles ;  and  that  my  answer 
(agreeing  to  subscribe  according  to  any  law,  and  to  the  statute 
provided  in  that  case,  but  praying  to  be  respited  for  subscrib- 
ing to  any  other,  which  I  could  not  in  conscience  do,  either 
for  the  Temple  (which  otherwise  he  said  he  would  not  com- 
mend me  to),  nor  for  any  other  place  in  the  Church)  did  so 
little  please  my  Lord  Archbishop,  as  he  resolved  that  other- 
wise I  should  not  be  commended  to  it :  I  had  utterly  here  no 
cause  of  offence  against  Mr.  Hooker,  whom  I  did  in  no  sort 
esteem  to  have  prevented  or  undermined  me,  but  that  God 
disposed  of  me  as  it  pleased  him,  by  such  means  and  occasions 
as  I  have  declared. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  taken  no  cause  of  offence  at  Mr. 
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suppuA-  Hooker  for  being  preferred,  so  there  were  many  witnesses 
_  that  I  was  glad  that  the  place  was  given  him,  hoping  to  live 
in  all  godly  peace  and  comfort  with  him^  both  for  acquaintance 
and  good  will  which  hath  been  between  ns,  and  for  some  kind 
of  affinity  in  the  marriage  of  his  nearest  kindred  and  mine. 
Since  his  coming,  I  have  so  carefally  endeavoured  to  entertain 
all  good  correspondence  and  agreement  with  him,  as  I  think 
he  himself  will  bear  me  witness  of  many  earnest  disputations 
and  conferences  with  him  about  the  matter ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause that,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  he  inclined  from  the 
beginning  but  smally  thereunto,  but  joined  rather  with  such 
as  had  always  opposed  themselves  to  any  good  order  in  this 
church,  and  made  themselves  to  be  thought  indisposed  to  this 
present  state  and  proceedings.  For,  both  knowing  that  God's 
commandment  charged  me  with  such  duty,  and  discerning 
how  much  our  peace  might  further  the  good  service  of  God  and 
his  Church,  and  the  mutual  comfort  of  us  both,  I  had  resolved 
constantly  to  seek  for  peace ;  and  though  it  should  fly  from 
me,  (as  I  saw  it  did  by  means  of  some,  who  little  desired  to  see 
the  good  of  our  church,)  yet  according  to  the  rule  of  God"*s 
word,  to  follow  after  it.  Which  being  so,  (as  hereof  I  take 
God  to  witness,  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  reins,  and  who 
by  his  Son  will  judge  the  world,  both  quick  and  dead,)  I  hope 
no  charitable  judgment  can  suppose  me  to  have  stood  evil- 
affected  towards  him  for  his  place,  or  desirous  to  fall  into  any 
controversy  with  him. 

Which  my  resolution  I  so  pursued,  that,  whereas  I  disco- 
vered sundry  unsound  matters  in  his  doctrine,  (as  many  of  his 
sermons  tasted  of  some  sour  leaven  or  other,)  yet  thus  I  carried 
myself  towards  him.  Matters  of  smaller  weight,  and  so  co- 
vertly delivered,  that  no  great  offence  to  the  Church  was  to 
be  feared  in  them,  I  wholly  passed  by,  as  one  that  discerned 
nothing  of  them,  or  had  been  unfurnished  of  replies ;  for  others 
of  great  moment,  and  so  openly  delivered,  as  there  was  just 
cause  of  fear  lest  the  truth  and  Church  of  God  should  be  pre- 
judiced and  perilled  by  it,  and  such  as  the  conscience  of  my 
duty  and  calling  would  not  suffer  me  altogether  to  pass  over, 
this  was  my  course ;  to  deliver,  when  I  should  have  just  cause 
by  my  text,  the  truth  of  such  doctrine  as  he  had  otherwise 
taught,  in  general  speeches,  without  touch  of  his  person  in  any 
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sort,  and  farther  at  convenient  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  tbatiu* 
on  sucn  points.  now. 

According  to  which  determination,  whereas  he  had  taught 
certain  things  concerning  predestination  otherwise  than  the 
word  of  God  doth,  as  it  is  understood  by  all  churches  profess- 
ing the  gospel,  and  not  unlike  that  wherewith  Coranus  some- 
time troubled  this  church,  I  both  delivered  the  truth  of  such 
points  in  a  general  doctrine,  without  any  touch  of  him  in  par- 
ticular, and  conferred  with  him  also  privately  upon  such 
articles.  In  which  conference,  I  remember,  when  I  urged  the 
consent  of  all  churches  and  good  writers  against  him  that 
I  knew ;  and  desired,  if  it  were  otherwise,  to  understand  what 
authors  he  had  followed  in  such  doctrine:  he  answered  me,  that 
his  best  author  was  his  own  reason ;  which  I  wished  him  to 
take  heed  of,  as  a  matter  standing  more  with  Christian  modesty 
and  wisdom  in  a  doctrine  not  received  by  the  Church,  not  to 
trust  to  his  own  judgment  so  far  as  to  publish  it  before  he  had 
conferred  with  others  of  his  profession  labouring  by  daily 
prayer  and  study  to  know  the  will  of  Grod,  as  he  did,  to  see 
how  they  understood  such  doctrine.  Notwithstanding,  he, 
with  wavering,  replied,  that  he  would  some  other  time  deal 
more  largely  in  the  matter.  I  wished  him,  and  prayed  him 
not  so  to  do,  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  which,  by  such 
means,  might  be  hazarded ;  seeing  he  could  not  but  think,  that 
men,  who  make  any  conscience  of  their  ministry,  will  judge  it 
a  necessary  duty  in  them  to  teach  the  truth,  and  to  convince 
the  contrary. 

Another  time,  upon  like  occasion  of  this  doctrine  of  his, 
"  That  the  assurance  of  that  we  believe  by  the  word,  is  not 
so  certain,  as  of  that  we  perceive  by  sense ;"  I  both  taught  the 
doctrine  otherwise,  namely,  the  assurance  of  faith  to  be  greater, 
which  assured  both  of  things  above,  and  contrary  to  all  sense 
and  human  understanding,  and  dealt  with  him  also  privately 
upon  that  point :  according  to  which  course  of  late,  when  as 
he  had  taught,  ^'  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  true  Church  of 
Christ,  and  a  sanctified  Church  by  profession  of  that  truth, 
which  God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Son,  though  not  a 
pure  and  perfect  Church;"  and  further,  "That  he  doubted  not, 
but  that  thousands  of  the  Fathers,  which  lived  and  died  in 
the  superstitions  of  that  Church,  were  saved,  because  of  their 

2h2 
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TsATBRi'  ignorance,  which  excused  them  ;^'  misalleging  to  that  end  a 
Tiow.     text  of  Scripture  to  prove  it :  the  matter  being  of  set  purpose 

1  Tim.  i.  openly  and  at  large  handled  by  him,  and  of  that  moment,  that 
might  prejudice  the  faith  of  Christ,  encourage  the  ill-affected 
to  continue  still  in  their  damnable  ways,  and  others  weak  in 
faith  to  suffer  themselves  easily  to  be  seduced  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  souls ;  I  thought  it  my  most  bounden  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  Church,  whilst  I  might  have  opportunity  to 
speak,  to  teach  the  truth  in  a  general  speech  in  such  points  of 
doctrine. 

At  which  time  I  taught,  ^'  That  such  as  die,  or  have  died  at 
any  time  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  holding  in  their  ignorance 
that  faith  which  is  taught  in  it,  and  namely,  justification  in 
part  by  works,  could  not  be  said  by  the  Scriptures  to  be 
saved.***  In  which  matter,  foreseeing  that  if  I  waded  not 
warily  in  it,  I  should  be  in  danger  to  be  reported  (as  hath 
fallen  out  since  notwithstanding)  to  condemn  all  the  Fathers, 
I  said  directly  and  plainly  to  all  men*s  understanding,  ^^  That 
it  was  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  but  many  of  the  Fathers 
were  saved ;  but  the  means  (said  I)  was  not  their  ignorance, 
which  excuseth  no  man  with  God,  but  their  knowledge  and 
faith  of  the  truth,  which,  it  appeareth,  God  vouchsafed  them, 
by  many  notable  monuments  and  records  extant  of  it  in  all 
ages.***  Which  being  the  last  point  in  all  my  sermon,  rising 
so  naturally  from  the  text  I  then  propounded,  as  would  have 
occasioned  me  to  have  delivered  such  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  former  doctrine  had  been  sound ;  and  being  dealt  in  by  a 
general  speech,  without  touch  of  his  particular ;  I  looked  not 
that  a  matter  of  controversy  would  have  been  made  of  it,  no 
more  than  had  been  of  my  like  dealing  in  former  time.  But, 
far  otherwise  than  I  looked  for,  Mr.  Hooker,  shewing  no  grief 
of  offence  taken  at  my  speech  all  the  week  long,  the  next 
sabbath,  leaving  to  proceed  upon  his  ordinary  text,  professed 
to  preach  again  that  he  had  done  the  day  before,  for  some 
question  that  his  doctrine  was  drawn  into,  which  he  desired 
might  be  examined  with  all  severity. 

So  proceeding,  he  bestowed  his  whole  time,  in  that  dis- 
course, concerning  his  former  doctrine,  and  answering  the 
places  of  Scripture  which  I  had  alleged  to  prove  that  a  man 
dying  in  the  (Jhurch  of  Rome  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  Scrip- 
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tures  to  be  saved.  In  which  long  speech,  and  utterly  imper-  gjp/'i"'- 
tinent  to  his  text,  under  colour  of  answering  for  himself,  he  '^'^'*- 
impugned  directly  and  openly  to  all  meu'^s  understanding,  the 
true  doctrine  which  I  had  delivered;  and,  adding  to  his 
former  points  some  other  like,  (as  willingly  one  error  follows 
another,)  that  is,  ^'  That  the  Galatians  joining,  with  faith  in 
Christ,  circumcision,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  might  be  saved; 
and  that  they  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  saved  by  such  a 
faith  of  Christ  as  they  had,  with  a  general  repentance  of  all 
their  errors,  notwithstanding  their  opinion  of  justification  in 
part  by  their  works  and  merits:^^  I  was  necessarily,  though 
not  willingly,  drawn  to  say  something  to  the  points  he  ob- 
jected against  sound  doctrine ;  which  I  did  in  a  short  speech 
in  the  end  of  my  sermon,  with  protestation  of  so  doing  not  of 
any  sinister  affection  to  any  man,  but  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  according  to  my  calling;  and  wished,  if  the  matter 
should  needs  further  be  dealt  in,  some  other  more  convenient 
way  might  be  taken  for  it.  Wherein,  I  hope,  my  dealing  was 
manifest  to  the  consciences  of  all  indifferent  hearers  of  me  that 
day,  to  have  been  according  to  peace,  and  without  any  un- 
charitableness,  being  duly  considered. 

For  that  I  conferred  not  with  him  the  first  day,  I  have  shewed 
that  the  cause  requiring  of  me  in  duty  at  the  least  not  to  be 
altogether  silent  in  it,  being  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  the 
time  also  being  short  wherein  I  was  to  preach  after  him,  the 
hope  of  the  fruit  of  our  communication  being  small  upon  ex- 
perience of  our  former  conferences,  and  my  expectation  being 
that  the  Church  should  be  no  further  troubled  with  it,  upon  the 
motion  I  made  of  taking  some  other  course  of  dealing ;  I  sup- 
pose my  deferring  to  speak  with  him  till  some  fit  opportunity, 
cannot  in  charity  be  judged  uncharitable. 

The  second  day,  his  unlooked-for  opposition  with  the  former 
reasons,  made  it  to  be  a  matter  that  required  of  necessity  some 
public  answer;  which  being  so  temperate  as  I  have  shewed,  if 
notwithstanding  it  be  censured  as  uncharitable,  and  punished 
so  grievously  as  it  is,  what  should  have  been  my  punishment, 
if  (without  all  such  cautions  and  respects  as  qualified  my 
speech)  I  had  before  all,  and  in  the  understanding  of  all,  so 
reproved  him  offending  openly,  that  others  might  have  feared 
to  do  the  like !  which  yet,  if  I  had  done,  might  have  been 
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TBATkss'  warranted  by  the  mle  and  charge  of  the  Apostle,  "Them  that 
TioM.     offend  openly,  rebuke  openly,  that  the  rest  may  also  fear  ;^ 

1  Tim.  T.  and  by  his  example,  who,  when  Peter  in  this  very  case  which 
is  now  between  as,  had,  not  in  preaching,  but  in  a  matter  of 
conversation,  not  gone  with  a  right  foot,  as  was  fit  for  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  conferred  not  privately  with  him,  but,  as 
his  own  rule  required,  reproved  him  openly  before  all,  that 
others  might  hear,  and  fear,  and  not  dare  to  do  the  like.  All 
which  reasons  together  weighed,  I  hope,  will  shew  the  manner 
of  my  dealing  to  have  been  charitable,  and  warrantable  id 
every  sort. 

The  next  sabbath-day  after  this,  Mr.  Hooker  kept  the  way 
he  had  entered  into  before,  and  bestowed  his  whole  hour  and 
more  only  upon  the  questions  he  had  moved  and  maintained; 
wherein  he  so  set  forth  the  agreement  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  us,  and  their  disagreement  from  us,  as  if  we  had  con- 
sented in  the  greatest  and  weightiest  points,  and  differed  only 
in  certain  smaller  matters :  which  agreement  noted  by  him  in 
two  chief  points,  is  not  such  as  he  would  have  made  men 
believe.  The  one,  in  that  he  said,  "  They  acknowledge  all 
men  sinners,  even  the  blessed  Virgin,  though  some  of  them 
freed  her  from  sin ;''  for  the  council  of  Trent  holdeth,  that 
she  was  free  from  sin.  Another,  in  that  he  said,  "They  teach 
Christ^s  righteousness  to  be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of 
taking  away  sin,  and  differ  from  us  only  in  the  applying  of 
it  i"*^  for  Thomas  Aquinas,  their  chief  schoolman,  and  arch- 
bishop Oatherinus,  teach,  "  That  Christ  took  away  only  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  that  the  rest  are  to  be  taken  away  by  our- 
selves ;^  yea,  the  council  of  Trent  teacheth,  "  That  righteous- 
ness whereby  we  are  righteous  in  God^s  sight,  is  an  inherent 
righteousness  C  which  must  needs  be  of  our  own  works,  and 
cannot  be  understood  of  the  righteousness  inherent  only  in 
Christ^s  person,  and  accounted  unto  us.  Moreover  he  taught 
the  same  time,  "  That  neither  the  Galatians,  nor  the  Church 
of  Rome,  did  directly  overthrow  the  foundation  of  justification 
by  Christ  alone,  but  only  by  consequent,  and  therefore  might 
well  be  saved ;  or  else  neither  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans, 
nor  any  which  hold  any  manner  of  error,  could  be  saved ;  be- 
cause (saith  he)  every  error  by  consequent  overthroweth  the 
foundation.'^    In  which  discourses,  and  such  like,  he  bestowed 
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his  whole  time  and  more ;  which,  if  he  had  affected  either  the  Tratbrs' 
truth  of  God,  or  the  peace  of  the  Church,  he  would  surely  not     tiqw. 
have  done. 

Whose  example  could  not  draw  me  to  leave  the  Scripture 
I  took  in  hand,  but  standing  about  an  hour  to  deliver  the 
doctrine  of  it,  in  the  end,  upon  just  occasion  of  the  text,  leav- 
ing sundry  other  his  unsound  speeches,  and  keeping  me  still 
to  the  principal,  I  confirmed  the  believing  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  Christ  only,  to  be  necessary  to  the  justi- 
fication of  all  that  should  be  saved,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  directly  denieth,  that  a  man  is  saved  by  Christ,  or  by 
faith  alone,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Which  my  an- 
swer, as  it  was  most  necessary  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
Church,  so  was  it  without  any  immodest  or  reproachful  speech 
to  Mr.  Hooker :  whose  unsound  and  wilful  dealings  in  a  cause 
of  so  great  importance  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  salvation  of 
the  Church,  notwithstanding  I  knew  well  what  speech  it  de- 
served, and  what  some  zealous  earnest  men  of  the  spirit  of 
John  and  James,  surnamed  Boanerges,  Sons  of  Thunder,  Mark  m. 
would  have  said  in  such  case ;  yet  I  chose  rather  to  content 
myself  in  exhorting  him  to  revisit  his  doctrine,  as  Nathan  the  ^  Sam.  tu. 
prophet  did  the  device,  which,  without  consulting  with  God, 
he  had  of  himself  given  to  David,  concerning  the  building  of 
the  temple:  and,  with  Peter  the  Apostle,  to  endure  to  becai. u. u. 
withstood  in  such  a  case,  not  unlike  unto  this.  This  in  effect 
was  that  which  passed  between  us  concerning  this  matter,  and 
the  invectives  I  made  against  him,  wherewith  I  am  charged. 
Which  rehearsal,  I  hope,  may  clear  me  (with  all  that  shall 
indifferently  consider  it)  of  the  blames  laid  upon  me  for  want 
of  duty  to  Mr.  Hooker  in  not  conferring  with  him,  whereof 
I  have  spoken  sufficiently  already;  and  to  the  High  Com- 
mission, in  not  revealing  the  matter  to  them,  which  yet  now 
I  am  further  to  answer.  My  answer  is,  that  I  protest,  no 
contempt  nor  wilful  neglect  of  any  lawful  authority  stayed 
me  from  complaining  unto  them,  but  these  reasons  following : 

First,  I  was  in  some  hope,  that  Mr.  Hooker,  notwithstanding 
he  had  been  over-carried,  with  a  shew  of  charity,  to  prejudice 
the  truth,  yet  when  it  should  be  sufiiciently  proved,  would 
have  acknowledged  it,  or  at  the  least  induced  with  peace,  that 
it  might  be  offered,  without  any  offence  to  him,  to  such  as 
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T«*™«'  would  receive  it;  either  of  which  would  have  taken  away 
"o^*  any  cause  of  just  complaint.  When  neither  of  these  fell  out 
according  to  my  expectation  and  desire,  but  that  he  replied  to 
the  truth,  and  objected  against  it,  I  thought  he  might  have 
some  doubts  and  scruples  in  himself;  which  yet,  if  they  were 
cleared,  he  would  either  embrace  sound  doctrine,  or  at  lea^it 
suffer  it  to  have  its  course :  which  hope  of  him  I  nourished  so 
long,  as  the  matter  was  not  bitterly  and  immodestly  handled 
between  us. 

Another  reason  was  the  cause  itself,  which,  according  to 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  (which  are  said  to  be  sown  among  the 
wheat,)  sprung  up  first  in  his  grass :  therefore,  as  the  servants 
in  that  place  are  not  said  to  have  come  to  complain  to  the 
Lord,  till  the  tares  came  to  shew  their  fruits  in  their  kinds; 
so  I,  thinking  it  yet  but  a  time  of  discovering  of  what  it  was, 
desired  not  their  sickle  to  cut  it  down. 

For  further  answer,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  con- 
science of  my  duty  to  God,  and  to  bis  Church,  did  bind  me  at 
the  first,  to  deliver  sound  doctrine  in  such  points  as  had  been 
otherwise  uttered  in  that  place,  where  I  had  now  some  years 
Sr^mSt"  ^^"gJ*^  ^^^  truth ;  otherwise  the  rebuke  of  the  Prophet  had 
'*  fallen  upon  me,  for  not  going  up  to  the  breach,  and  standing 

in  it,  and  the  peril  of  answering  for  the  blood  of  the  city,  in 
whose  watch-tower  I  sate ;  if  it  had  been  surprised  by  my 
default.  Moreover,  my  public  protestation,  in  being  willing, 
that  if  any  were  not  yet  satisfied,  some  other  more  convenient 
way  might  be  taken  for  it.  And,  lastly,  that  I  had  resolved 
(which  I  uttered  before  to  some,  dealing  with  me  about  the 
matter)  to  have  protested  the  next  sabbath-day,  that  I  would 
no  more  answer  in  that  place  any  objections  to  the  doctrine 
taught  by  any  means,  but  some  other  way  satisfy  such  as 
should  require  it. 

These,  I  trust,  may  make  it  appear,  that  I  failed  not  in 
duty  to  authority,  notwithstanding  I  did  not  complain,  nor 
give  over  so  soon  dealing  in  the  case.  If  I  did,  how  is  he 
clear,  which  can  allege  none  of  all  these  for  himself  I  who 
leaving  the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  ordinary 
calling,  voluntarily  discoursed  upon  school-points  and  questions, 
neither  of  edification  nor  of  truth !  Who  after  all  this,  as 
promising  to  himself,  and  to  untruth,  a  victory  by  my  silence, 
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added  yet,  the  next  sabbath-daj,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  tratbrs* 
former  opinions,  these  which  follow:  ^rwi?^^ 

*^  That  no  additament  taketh  away  the  foundation,  except 
it  be  a  privatiye ;  of  which  sort  neither  the  works  added  to 
Christ  by  the  Church  of  Borne,  nor  circumcision  by  the  Gala- 
tians,  were ;  as  one  denieth  him  not  to  be  a  man,  that  saith, 
he  is  a  righteous  man,  but  he  that  saith  he  is  a  dead  man:^ 
whereby  it  might  seem,  that  a  man  might,  without  hurt,  add 
works  to  Christ,  and  pray  also  that  Qod  and  St.  Peter  would 
save  them. 

"  That  the  Galatians'*  case  is  harder  than  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  because  the  Galatians  joined  circumcision 
with  Christ,  which  God  had  forbidden  and  abolished;  but 
that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  joined  with  Christ,  were  good 
works,  which  God  had  commanded.*"  Wherein  he  committed 
a  double  fault :  one,  in  expounding  all  the  questions  of  the 
Galatians,  and  consequently  of  the  Bomans,  and  other  Epis- 
tles, of  circumcision  only,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  (as 
they  do,  who  answer  for  the  Church  of  Bome  in  their  writ- 
ings,) contrary  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  as  may 
appear  by  many  strong  and  sufficient  reasons ;  the  other,  in 
that  he  said,  '^  The  addition  of  the  Church  of  Bome  was  of 
works  commanded  of  God.*"  Whereas  the  least  part  of  the 
works  whereby  they  looked  to  merit,  was  of  such  works ;  and 
most  were  works  of  supererogation,  and  works  which  God 
never  commanded,  but  was  highly  displeased  with,  as  of 
masses,  pilgrimages,  pardons,  pains  of  purgatory,  and  such 
like.  Further,  '^That  no  one  sequel  urged  by  the  Apostle 
against  the  Galatians  for  joining  circumcision  with  Christ,  but 
might  be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans;  that  is, 
that  for  their  ubiquity  it  may  be  as  well  said  to  them.  If  ye 
bold  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  in  all  places,  you  are  fallen  from 
grace,  you  are  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  saying,  *  Cursed  be 
be  that  fulfilleth  not  all  things  written  in  this  Book,"  "^  with  • 
such  like.  He  addeth  yet  further,  ''  That  to  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  to  a  cardinal,  yea,  to  the  pope  himself,  ac- 
knowledging Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  denying 
other  errors,  and  being  discomforted  for  want  of  works  whereby 
he  might  be  justified,  he  would  not  doubt,  but  use  this  speech : 
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T'"w.  but  by  a  slender  thread ;  thou  holdest  Christ,  though  but  by 
the  hem  of  his  garment ;  why  sbouldest  thou  not  hope  that 
virtue  may  pass  from  Christ  to  save  thee?  That  which  thou  hold- 
est of  justification  by  thy  works,  overthroweth  indeed  by  conse- 
quent the  foundation  of  Christian  faith ;  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
thou  hast  not  not  to  do  with  a  captious  sophister,  but  with  a 
merciful  God,  who  will  justify  thee  for  that  thou  holdest,  and 
not  take  the  advantage  of  doubtful  construction  to  condemn 
thee.  And  if  this  (saith  he)  be  an  error,  I  hold  it  willingly; 
for  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  I  have  in  the  world,  without 
which  I  would  not  wish  either  to  speak  or  live.""  Thus  far, 
being  not  to  be  answered  in  it  any  more,  he  was  bold  to  pro- 
ceed, the  absurdity  of  which  speech  I  need  not  to  stand  upon. 
I  think  the  like  to  this,  and  other  such  in  this  sermon,  and  the 
rest  of  this  matter,  hath  not  been  heard  in  public  places  within 
this  land  since  queen  Mary^s  days.  What  consequence  this  doc- 
trine may  be  of,  if  he  be  not  by  authority  ordered  to  revoke  it, 
I  beseech  your  honours,  as  the  truth  of  God  and  his  gospel  is 
dear  and  precious  unto  you,  according  to  your  godly  wisdom 
to  consider. 

I  have  been  bold  to  offer  to  your  honours  a  long  and  tedious 
discourse  of  these  matters ;  but  speech  being  like  to  tapestry, 
which,  if  it  be  folded  up,  sheweth  but  part  of  that  which  is 
wrought,  and  being  unlapt  and  laid  open,  sheweth  plainly  to 
the  eye  all  the  work  that  is  in  it ;  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
unfold  this  tapestry,  and  to  hang  up  the  whole  chamber  of  it 
in  your  most  honourable  senate,  that  so  you  may  the  more 
easily  discern  of  all  the  pieces,  and  the  sundry  works  and 
matters  contained  in  it.  Wherein  my  hope  is,  your  honours 
may  see  I  have  not  deserved  so  great  a  punishment  as  is  laid 
upon  the  Church  for  my  sake,  and  also  upon  myself,  in  taking 
from  me  the  exercise  of  my  ministry.  Which  punishment, 
how  heavy  it  may  seem  to  the  Church,  or  fall  out  indeed  to 
be,  I  refer,  it  to  them  to  judge,  and  spare  to  write  what  I  fear, 
but  to  myself  it  is  exceeding  grievous,  for  that  it  taketh  from 
me  the  exercise  of  my  calling.  Which  I  do  not  say  is  dear 
unto  me,  as  the  means  of  that  little  benefit  whereby  I  live,  (al- 
though this  be  a  lawful  consideration,  and  to  be  regarded  of 
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me  in  due  place,  and  of  the  authority  under  whose  protection  travkrs* 
I  most  willingly  live,  even  by  God's  commandment  both  unto  ^tio"?^' 
them  and  unto  me ;)  but  which  ought  to  be  more  precious 
unto  me  than  my  life,  for  the  love  which  I  should  bear  to  the 
glory  and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  edification  and 
salvation  of  his  Church,  for  that  my  life  cannot  any  other  way  be 
of  like  service  to  God,  nor  of  such  use  and  profit  to  men  by  any 
means.  For  which  cause,  as  I  discern  how  dear  my  ministry 
ought  to  be  unto  me,  so  it  is  my  hearty  desire,  and  most 
humble  request  unto  God,  to  your  honours,  and  to  all  the 
authority  I  live  under,  to  whom  any  dealing  herein  belongeth, 
that  I  may  spend  my  life  (according  to  his  example,  who  in  a 
word  of  like  sound,  but  of  fuller  sense,  comparing  by  it  the 
bestowing  of  his  life  to  the  offering  poured  out)  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  faith  of  God's  people,  and  especially  of  this 
Church,  whereupon  I  have  already  poured  out  a  great  part 
thereof  in  the  same  calling,  from  which  I  stand  now  restrained. 
And  if  your  honours  shall  find  it  so,  that  I  have  not  deserved 
so  great  a  punishment,  but  rather  performed  the  duty  which 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  ought,  in  such  case,  to  do  to  his 
Lord  and  the  people  he  putteth  him  in  trust  withal  carefully 
to  keep ;  I  am  a  most  humble  suitor  by  these  presents  to 
your  honours,  that,  by  your  godly  wisdom,  some  good  course 
may  be  taken  for  the  restoring  of  me  to  my  ministry  and  place 
again.  Which  so  great  a  favour,  shall  bind  me  yet  in  a  greater 
obligation  of  duty  (which  is  already  so  great,  as  it  seemed  no- 
thing could  be  added  unto  it  to  make  it  greater)  to  honour 
God  daily  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  your  good  estate, 
and  to  be  ready  with  all  the  poor  means  God  hath  given  me 
to  do  your  honours  that  faithful  service  I  may  possibly  per- 
form. But  if,  notwithstanding  my  cause  be  never  so  good, 
your  honours  can  by  no  means  pacify  such  as  are  offended, 
nor  restore  me  again,  then  am  I  to  rest  in  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  and  to  commend  to  your  honours'  protection,  under 
her  majesty's,  my  private  life,  while  it  shall  be  led  in  duty; 
and  the  Church  to  him,  who  hath  redeemed  to  himself  a 
people  with  his  precious  blood,  and  is  making  ready  to  come 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  to  give  to  every  one  ac- 
cording as  he  hath  done  in  this  life,  be  it  good  or  evil ;  to 
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TftATsms'  the  wicked  and  unbelievers,  justice  unto  death ;  but  to  the 
•^'"*-     faithful,  and  such  as  love  his  truth,  mercy  and  grace  to  life 
everlasting. 

Your  Honours^  most  bounden,  and 

Most  humble  Supplicant, 

WALTER  TRAVERS, 

MlNIBTEK  OF  THE  G08PEL. 


MR.  HOOKERS  ANSWER 

TO  THI 

SUPPLICATION 

THAT 

MR.  TRAVERS  MADE  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 


To  MY  Lord  op  Canterbury  his  Grace. 
I.  My  duty  in  most  humble  wise  remembered,  may  it  please  Amswu 
your  Grace  to  understand,  that  whereas  there  hath  been  a  tratw. 
late  controversy  raised  in  the  Temple,  and  pursued  by  Mr. 
Travers,  upon  conceit  taken  at  some  words  by  me  uttered, 
with  a  most  simple  and  harmless  meaning;  in  the  heat  of 
which  pursuit,  after  three  public  invectives,  silence  being  en- 
joined him  by  authority,  he  hath  hereupon,  for  defence  of  his 
proceedings,  both  presented  the  Bight  Honourable  Lords,  and 
others  of  her  Majesty^s  Privy  Council,  with  a  writing,  and 
also  caused  or  suffered  the  same  to  be  copied  out,  and  spread 
through  the  hands  of  so  many,  that  well  nigh  all  sorts  of  men 
have  it  in  their  bosoms ;  the  matters  wherewith  I  am  therein 
charged,  being  of  such  quality  as  they  are,  and  myself  being 
better  known  to  your  Grace  than  to  any  other  of  their  honours 
besides,  I  have  chosen  to  offer  to  your  Grace^s  hands  a  plain 
declaration  of  my  innocence  in  all  those  things  wherewith 
I  am  so  hardly  and  so  heavily  charged ;  lest,  if  I  still  remain 
silent,  that  which  I  do  for  quietness^  sake,  be  taken  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  I  lack  what  to  speak  truly  and  justly  in  mine 
own  defence. 

IL  First,  because  Mr.  Travers  thinketh  it  expedient  to 
breed  an  opinion  in  men'^s  minds,  that  the  root  of  all  incon- 
venient events  which  are  now  sprung  out,  is  the  surly  and  un- 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  man  with  whom  he  hath  to  do ; 
therefore,  the  first  in  the  rank  of  accusations  laid  against  me, 
is,  "  my  inconformity,  which  have  so  little  inclined  to  so  many 
and  so  earnest  exhortations  and  conferences,  as  myself  (he 
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saith)  can  witness,  to  have  been  spent  upon  me,  for  mj  better 
T«*ViM-   fashioning  unto  good  correspondence  and^ agreement.'*^ 

III.  Indeed,  when  at  the  first,  by  means  of  special  well- 
willers,  without  any  suit  of  mine,  as  they  very  well  know, 
(although  I  do  not  think  it  had  been  a  mortal  sin,  in  a  rea- 
sonable sort,  to  have  shewed  a  moderate  desire  that  way,)  yet 
when  by  their  endeavour  without  instigation  of  mine,  some 
reverend  and  honourable,  favourably  afiecting  me,  had  pro- 
cured her  Majesty's  grant  of  the  place ;  at  the  very  point  of 
my  entering  thereinto,  the  evening  before  I  was  first  to  preach, 
he  came,  and  two  other  gentlemen  joined  with  him :  the  effect 
of  his  conference  then  was,  ^^  That  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
advise  me,  not  to  enter  with  a  strong  hand,  but  to  change  my 
purpose  of  preaching  there  the  next  day,  and  to  stay  till  he 
had  given  notice  of  me  to  the  congregation,  that  so  their  al- 
lowance might  seal  my  calling.^'     The  effect  of  my  answer 
was,  "  That,  as  in  a  place  where  such  order  is,  I  would  not 
break  it ;  so  here,  where  it  never  was,  I  might  not,  of  my  own 
head,  take  upon  me  to  begin  it :  '^  but  liking  very  well  the 
motion,  for  the  opinion  which  I  had  of  his  good  meaning  who 
made  it,  requested  him  not  to  mislike  my  answer,  though  it 
were  not  correspondent  to  his  mind. 

IV.  When  this  had  so  displeased  some,  that  whatsoever 
was  afterward  done  or  spoken  by  me,  it  offended  their  taste, 
angry  informations  were  daily  sent  out,  intelligence  given  far 
and  wide,  what  a  dangerous  enemy  was  crept  in ;    the  worst 
that  jealousy  could  imagine  was  spoken  and  written  to  so 
many,  that  at  the  length  some  knowing  me  well,  and  per- 
ceiving how  injurious  the  reports  were,  which  grew  daily 
more  and  more  unto  my  discredit,  wrought  means  to  bring 
Mr.  Travers  and  me  to  a  second  conference.     Wherein,  when 
a  common  friend  unto  us  both  had  quietly  requested  him  to 
utter  those   things  wherewith  he   found   himself  any   way 
grieved,  he  first  renewed  the  memory  of  my  entering  into  this 
charge,  by  virtue  only  of  a  human  creature,  (for  so  the  want 
of  that  formality*  of  popular  allowance  was  then  censured,) 
and  unto  this  was  annexed  a  catalogue,  partly  of  causeless 

'  A  mere  formality  it  had  been  to  me  in  that  place ;  where,  as  no  man  bad  erer 
nted  it  before  me,  so  it  could  neither  farther  me  if  I  did  use  it,  nor  hinder  me  if  I  did 
not. 
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sarmises,  as,  '^That  I  had  conspired  against  him,  and  thai  ANavn 
I  sought  superiority  over  him  ;^  and  partly  of  faults,  which  tbaykbi. 
to  note,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  greater  offence  than  to 
commit,  if  I  did  account  them  faults,  and  had  heard  them  so 
curiously  observed  in  any  other  than  myself;  they  are  such 
silly  things,  as  "  praying  in  the  entrance  of  my  sermon  only, 
and  not  in  the  end,*"  "  naming  bishops  in  my  prayer,"  "  kneel- 
ing when  I  pray,  and  kneeling  when  I  receive  the  commu- 
nion,^' with  such  like,  which  I  would  be  as  loth  to  recite,  as 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  them  objected,  if  the  rehearsal  thereof 
were  not  by  him  thus  wrested  from  me.  These  are  the  con- 
ferences wherewith  I  have  been  wooed  to  entertain  peace  and 
good  agreement. 

v.  As  for  the  vehement  exhortations  he  speaketh  of,  I 
would  gladly  know  some  reason  wherefore  he  thought  them 
needful  to   be  used.     Was  there  any  thing  found  in  my 
q>eeches  or  dealings  that  gave  them  occasion,  who  are  stu- 
dious of  peace,  to  think  that  I  disposed  myself  to  some  un- 
quiet kind  of  proceedings !    Surely,  the  special  providence  of 
God  I  do  now  see  it  was,  that  the  first  words  I  spake  in  this 
place,  should  make  the  first  thing  whereof  I  am  accused  to  ap- 
pear not  only  untrue,  but  improbable,  to  as  many  as  then 
heard  me  with  indifferent  ears ;  and  do,  I  doubt  not,  in  their 
consciences  clear  me  of  this  suspicion.     Howbeit,  I  grant  this 
were  nothing,  if  it  might  be  shewed,  that  my  deeds  following 
were  not  suitable  to  my  words.     If  I  had  spoken  of  peace  at 
the  first,  and  afterwards  sought  to  molest  and  grieve  him,  by 
crossing  him  in  his  function,  by  storming,  if  my  pleasure  were 
not  asked  and  my  will  obeyed  in  the  least  occurrences,  by 
carping  needlessly  sometimes  at  the  manner  of  his  teaching, 
sometimes  at  this,  sometimes  at  that  point  of  his  doctrine ; 
I  might  then  with  some  likelihood  have  been  blamed,  as  one 
disdaining  a  peaceable  hand  when  it  had  been  offered.     But 
if  I  be  able  (as  I  am)  to  prove  that  myself  hath  now  a  full 
year  together  borne  the  continuance  of  such  dealings,  not 
only  without  any  manner  of  resistance,  but  also  without  any 
such  complaint,  as  might  let  or  hinder  him  in  his  course,  I  see 
no  cause  in  the  world  why  of  this  I  should  be  accused,  unless 
it  be,  lest  I  should  accuse,  which  I  mean  not.     If  therefore 
I  have  given  him  occasion  to  use  conferences  and  exhortations 
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Aniwsft  to  peace,  if  when  they  were  bestowed  upon  me  1  have  de- 
Tkatw.  spised  them,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  shew  some  one  word  or 
deed  wherewith  I  have  gone  about  to  work  disturbance :  one 
is  not  much,  I  require  but  one.  Only,  I  require  if  any  thing 
be  shewed,  it  may  be  proved,  and  not  objected  only  as  this  is, 
*^That  I  have  joined  with  such  as  have  always  opposed  them- 
selves to  any  good  order  in  the  Ohurch,  and  made  themselves 
to  be  thought  indisposed  to  the  present  state  and  proceed- 
ings.'*^ The  words  have  reference,  as  it  seemeth,  unto  some 
such  things  as  being  attempted  before  my  coming  to  the 
Temple,  went  not  so  effectually  forward  (perhaps)  as  he  that 
devised  them  would  have  wished.  An  order,  as  I  learn,  there 
was  tendered,  that  communicants  should  neither  kneel,  as  in 
most  places  of  the  realm ;  nor  sit,  as  in  this  place  the  custom 
is ;  but  walk  to  the  one  side  of  the  table,  and  there  standing 
till  they  had  received,  pass  afterwards  away  round  about  by 
the  other.  Which  being  on  a  sudden  begun  to  be  practised 
in  the  Church,  some  sat  wondering  what  it  should  mean, 
others  deliberating  what  to  do :  till  such  time  as  at  length  by 
name  one  of  them  being  called  openly  thereunto,  requested 
that  they  might  do  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  which  was 
granted ;  and  as  Mr.  Travers  had  ministered  his  way  to  the 
rest,  so  a  curate  was  sent  to  minister  to  them  after  their  way. 
Which  unprosperous  beginning  of  a  thing  (saving  only  for  the 
inconvenience  of  needless  alteration,  otherwise  harmless)  did  so 
disgrace  that  order,  in  their  conceit  who  had  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow it,  that  it  took  no  place.  For  neither  could  they  ever 
induce  themselves  to  think  it  good,  and  it  so  much  offended 
Mr.  Travers,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  best,  that  he,  siDce 
that  time,  although  contented  to  receive  it  as  they  do,  at  the 
hands  of  others,  yet  hath  not  thought  it  meet  they  should 
ever  receive  it  of  his,  which  would  not  admit  that  order  of 
receiving  it,  and  therefore  in  my  time  hath  been  always  pre- 
sent not  to  minister,  but  only  to  be  ministered  unto. 

VI.  Another  order  there  was  likewise  devised,  but  an  order 
of  much  more  weight  and  importance.  This  soil,  in  respect 
of  certain  immunities  and  other  specialties  belonging  unto  it, 
seemed  likely  to  bear  that  which  in  other  places  of  the  realm 
of  England  doth  not  take.  For  which  cause,  request  was  made 
to  some  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  whereas  it  is  pro- 
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vided  by  a  statute  there  should  be  collectors  and  sidemen  in  akswkh 
churches,  which  thing,  or  somewhat  correspondent  unto  it,  TKAncRs. 
this  place  did  greatly  want ;  it  would  please  their  honours  to 
motion  such  a  matter  to  the  ancients  of  the  Temple.  And, 
according  to  their  honourable  manner  of  helping  forward  all 
motions  so  grounded,  they  wrote  their  letters,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, to  that  effect.  Whereupon,  although  these  houses' 
never  had  use  of  such  collectors  and  sidemen  as  are  appointed 
in  other  places,  yet  they  both  erected  a  box  and  received 
men^s  devotions  for  the  poor,  appointing  the  treasurer  of  both 
houses  to  take  care  for  bestowing  it  where  need  was;  and 
granting  ftirther,  that  if  any  could  be  entreated  (as  in  the  end 
some  were)  to  undertake  the  labour  of  observing  men^s  slack- 
ness in  divine  duties,  they  should  be  allowed,  their  complaints 
heard  at  all  times,  and  the  faults  they  complained  of,  if 
Mr.  AlveyV  private  admonition  did  not  serve,  then  by  some 
other  means  to  be  redressed;  but  according  to  the  old  re- 
ceived orders  of  both  houses.  Whereby  the  substance  of  their 
honours^  letters  was  indeed  fully  satisfied.  Yet  because  Mr. 
Travers  intended  not  this,  but,  as  it  seemed,  another  thing ; 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  orders  which  have  been  taken, 
and  for  any  thing  I  know,  do  stand  still  in  as  much  force  in 
this  Church  now  as  at  any  time  heretofore,  he  complaineth 
much  of  the  good  orders  which  he  doth  mean  have  been  with- 
stood. Now  it  were  hard,  if  as  many  as  did  any  ways  oppose 
unto  these  and  the  like  orders,  in  his  persuasion  good,  did 
thereby  make  themselves  dislikers  of  the  present  state  and 
proceedings.  If  they,  whom  he  aimeth  at,  have  any  other 
ways  made  themselves  to  be  thought  such,  it  is  likely  he  doth 
know  wherein,  and  will,  I  hope,  disclose  to  whom  it  appertain- 
eth,  both  the  persons  whom  he  thinketh,  and  the  causes  why 
he  thinketh  them  so  ill-affected.  But  whatsoever  the  men 
be,  do  their  faults  make  me  faulty  ?  They  do,  if  I  join  myself 
with  them.  I  beseech  him  therefore  to  declare  wherein  I 
have  joined  with  them.  Other  joining  than  this  with  any 
man  here,  I  cannot  imagine:  it  may  be  I  have  talked,  or 
walked,  or  eaten,  or  interchangeably  used  the  duties  of  com- 
mon humanity,  with  some  such  as  he  is  hardly  persuaded  of. 

*  A  manaBcript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  for  Mr,  Alvey  rcadi 
Mr,  Trovers, 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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amswkk  For  I  know  no  law  of  God  or  man,  by  force  whereof  they 
_TRAriMf^  should  be  as  heathens  and  publicans  unto  me,  that  are  not 
gracious  in  the  eyes  of  another  man,  perhaps  without  cause, 
or  if  with  cause,  yet  such  cause  as  he  is  privy  unto,  and  not  I. 
Gould  he,  or  any  reasonable  man,  think  it  a  charitable  course 
in  me,  to  observe  them  that  shew  by  external  courtesies  a 
favourable  inclination  towards  him,  and  if  I  spy  out  any  one 
amongst  them  of  whom  I  think  not  well,  hereupon  to  draw 
such  an  accusation  as  this  against  him,  and  to  offer  it  where 
he  hath  given  up  his  against  me !  which  notwithstanding  I  will 
acknowledge  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  if  he  or  any  man  living 
shall  shew,  that  I  use  as  much  as  the  bare  familiar  company 
but  of  one,  who  by  word  or  deed  hath  ever  given  me  cause  to 
suspect  or  conjecture  him  such  as  here  they  are  termed,  with 
whom  complaint  is  made  that  I  join  myself.  This  being 
spoken,  therefore,  and  written  without  all  possibility  of  proof, 
doth  not  Mr.  Travers  give  me  over  great  cause  to  stand  in 
some  fear  lest  he  make  too  little  conscience  how  he  useth  his 
tongue  or  pen!  These  things  are  not  laid  against  me  for 
nothing ;  they  are  to  some  purpose  if  they  take  place.  For 
in  a  mind  persuaded  that  I  am,  as  he  deciphereth  me,  one 
who  refuses  to  be  at  peace  with  such  as  embrace  the  truth) 
and  side  myself  with  men  sinisterly  affected  thereunto,  any 
thing  that  shall  be  spoken  concerning  the  unsoundness  of  my 
doctrine  cannot  choose  but  be  favourably  entertained.  This 
presupposed,  it  will  have  likelihood  enough  which  afterwards 
followeth,  '^  That  many  of  my  sermons  have  tasted  of  some 
sour  leaven  or  other,  that  in  them  he  hath  discovered  many 
unsound  matters.'^'*  A  thing  much  to  be  lamented,  that  such 
a  place  as  this,  which  might  have  been  so  well  provided  for, 
hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  no  better  instructed  in  the 
truth.  But  what  if  in  the  end  it  be  found  that  he  judgeth  my 
words,  as  they  do  colours  which  look  upon  them  with  green 
spectacles,  and  think  that  which  they  see  is  green,  when  in- 
deed that  is  green  whereby  they  see ! 

VII.  Touching  the  first  point  of  his  discovery,  which  is 
about  the  matter  of  predestination,  to  set  down  that  I  spake, 
(for  I  have  it  written,)  to  declare  and  confirm  the  several 
branches  thereof,  would  be  tedious  now  in  this  writing,  where 
I  have  so  many  things  to  touch,  that  I  can  but  touch  them 
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only.     Neither  is  it  herein  so  needfiil  for  me  to  justify  my   Answbr 
speech,  when  the  very  place  and  presence  where  I  spake  doth  TaAVBag. 
itself  speak  sufficiently  for  my  clearing.     This  matter  was  not 
broached  in  a  blind  alley,  or  uttered  where  none  was  to  hear 
it  that  had  skill  and  authority  to  control;    or  covertly  in- 
sinuated by  some  gliding  sentence. 

VIII.  That  which  I  taught  was  at  Paul's  Cross ;  it  was  not 
huddled  in  amongst  other  matters,  in  such  sort  that  it  could 
pass  without  noting:  it  was  opened,  it  was  proved,  it  was 
some  reasonable  time  stood  upon.  I  see  not  which  way  my 
lord  of  London,  who  was  present  and  heard  it,  can  excuse  so 
great  a  fault,  as  patiently,  without  rebuke  or  controlment 
afterward,  to  hear  any  man  there  teach  otherwise  than  ^Hhe 
word  of  God  doth  C  not  as  it  is  understood  by  the  private  in- 
terpretation of  some  one  or  two  men,  or  by  a  special  construc- 
tion received  in  some  few  books ;  but  as  it  is  understood  ^'  by 
all  churches  professing  the  gospel  ;^  by  them  all,  and  therefore 
even  by  our  own  also  amongst  others.  A  man  that  did  mean 
to  prove  that  he  speaketh,  would  surely  take  the  measure  of 
his  words  shorter. 

IX.  The  next  thing  discovered  is  an  opinion  about  the  assiir- 
ance  of  men^s  persuasions  in  matters  of  faith.  I  have  taught, 
he  saith,  ''  That  the  assurance  of  things  which  we  believe  by 
the  word,  is  not  so  certain  as  of  that  we  perceive  by  sense.^^ 
And,  is  it  as  certain !  Yea,  I  taught,  as  he  himself,  I  trust, 
will  not  deny,  that  the  things  which  God  doth  promise  in  his 
word  are  surer  unto  us  than  any  thing  which  we  touch,  handle., 
or  see.  But  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of  them  ?  if  we  be,  why 
doth  God  so  often  prove  his  promises  unto  us,  as  he  doth  by 
argument  taken  from  our  sensible  experience!  We  must  be 
surer  of  the  proof,  than  of  the  thing  proved,  otherwise  it  is  no 
proof.  How  is  it,  that  if  ten  men  do  all  look  upon  the  moon, 
every  one  of  them  knoweth  it  as  certainly  to  be  the  moon 
as  another ;  but  many  believing  one  and  the  same  promise,  all 
have  not  one  and  the  same  ftilness  of  persuasion !  How  falleth 
it  out,  that  men  being  assured  of  any  thing  by  sense,  can  be 
no  surer  of  it  than  they  are ;  whereas  the  strongest  in  faith 
that  liveth  upon  the  earth,  hath  always  need  to  labour  and 
strive,  and  pray,  that  his  assurance  concerning  heavenly  and 
spiritual  things  may  grow,  increase,  and  be  augmented  ? 

2i2 
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ANfwsn  X.  The  seruion  wherein  I  have  spoken  somewhat  largely 
TRATEKt.  of  this  point  was,  long  before  this  late  controversy  rose  between 
him  and  me,  upon  request  of  some  of  my  friends,  seen  and 
read  by  many,  and  amongst  many,  some  who  are  thought  able 
to  discern ;  and  I  never  heard  that  any  one  of  them  hitherto 
hath  condemned  it  as  containing  unsound  matter.  My  case 
were  very  hard,  if,  as  ofl  as  any  thing  I  speak  displeaseth  one 
man^s  taste,  my  doctrine  upon  his  only  word  should  be  taken 
for  sour  leaven. 

XL  The  rest  of  this  discovery  is  all  about  the  matter  now 
in  question ;  wherein  he  hath  two  faults  predominant  which 
would  tire  out  any  that  should  answer  unto  every  point  seve- 
rally: unapt  speaking  of  school-controversies;  andof  my  words 
sometime  so  untoward  a  reciting,  that  he  which  should  promise 
to  draw  a  man'^s  countenance,  and  did  indeed  express  the  parts, 
at  leastwise  most  of  them,  truly,  but  perversely  place  them, 
could  not  represent  a  more  offensive  visage,  than  unto  me  my 
own  speech  seemeth  in  some  places,  as  he  hath  ordered  it. 
For  answer  whereunto,  that  writing  is  sufficient,  wherein  I 
have  set  down  both  my  words  and  meaning  in  such  sort,  that 
where  this  accusation  doth  deprave  the  one,  and  either  mis- 
interpret, or  without  just  cause  mislike  the  other,  it  will  ap- 
pear so  plainly,  that  I  may  spare  very  well  to  take  upon  me  a 
new  needless  labour  here. 

XII.  Only  at  one  thing  which  is  there  to  be  found,  because 
Mr.  Travers  doth  here  seem  to  take  such  a  special  advantage, 
as  if  the  matter  were  unanswerable,  he  constraineth  me  either 
to  detect  his  oversight,  or  to  confess  mine  own  in  it.  In 
setting  down  the  question  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us, 
about  grace  and  justification,  lest  I  should  give  them  an  oc- 
casion to  say,  as  commonly  they  do,  that  when  we  cannot  re- 
fute their  opinions,  we  propose  to  ourselves  such  instead  of 
theirs,  as  we  can  refute ;  I  took  it  for  the  best  and  most  per- 
spicuous way  of  teaching,  to  declare  first  how  far  we  do  agree, 
and  then  to  shew  our  disagreement :  not  generally,  (as  Mr. 
Traverses  words'^  would  carry  it,  for  the  easier  fastening  that 

*  His  words  be  these:  ''The  next  sabbath-day  after  this,  Mr.  Hooker  kept  the 
way  he  had  entered  into  before,  and  bestowed  his  whole  hour  and  more,  only  upon 
the  questions  he  had  moved  and  maintained.  Wherein  he  so  set  forth  the  agreement 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  us,  and  their  disagreement  from  us,  as  if  we  had  consented 
in  the  greatest  and  weightiest  points,  and  differed  only  in  certain  smaller  matters 
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upon  me  wherewith,  saving  only  by  him,  I  never  was  in  my  amswi« 
life  tonched,)  but  aboat  the  matter  only  of  justification :  for  Tratkr». 
further  I  had  no  cause  to  meddle  at  this  time.  What  was  then 
my  offence  in  this  case !  I  did,  as  he  saith,  so  set  it  out  as  if 
we  had  consented  in  the  greatest  and  weightiest  points,  and 
differed  only  in  smaller  matters.  It  will  not  be  found,  when  it 
cometh  to  the  balance,  a  light  difference  where  we  disagree, 
as  I  did  acknowledge  that  we  do,  about  the  very  essence  of 
the  medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  disease.  Did  I  go 
about  to  make  a  show  of  agreement  in  the  weightiest  points, 
and  was  I  so  fond  as  not  to  conceal  our  disagreement  about 
this !  I  do  wish  that  some  indifferency  were  used  by  them  that 
have  taken  the  weighing  of  my  words. 

XIII.  Yea,  but  our  agreement  is  not  such  in  two  of  the 
chiefest  points,  as  I  would  have  men  believe  it  is :  and  what 
are  they!  The  one  is,  I  said,  ^'They  acknowledge  all  men 
sinners,  even  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  some  of  them  free 
her  from  sin.**^  Put  the  case  I  had  affirmed,  that  only  some 
of  theai  free  her  from  sin,  and  had  delivered  it  as  the  most 
current  opinion  amongst  them,  that  she  was  conceived  in  sin  : 
doth  not  Bonaventure  say  plainly,  "  omnes  fefe,"*^  in  a  manner 
all  men  do  hold  this!  doth  he  not  bring  many  reasons  where- 
fore all  men  should  hold  it !  were  their  voices  since  that  time 
ever  counted,  and  their  number  found  smaller  which  hold  it 
than  theirs  that  hold  the  contrary?  Let  the  question  then 
be,  whether  I  might  say,  the  most  of  them  "  acknowledged  all 
men  sinners,  even  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself.^^  To  shew  that 
tbeir  general  received  opinion  is  the  contrary,  the  Tridentine 
council  is  alleged,  peradventure  not  altogether  so  considerately. 
For  if  that  council  have  by  resolute  determination  freed  her, 
if  it  hold,  as  Mr.  Travers  saith  it  doth,  that  she  was  free  from 

Which  agreement,  noted  by  him  in  two  chief  points,  is  not  such  as  he  would  hare 
made  men  believe:  the  one,  in  that  he  said,  they  acknowledge  all  men  sinners, 
eren  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  some  of  them  freed  her  from  sin :  for  the  council  of 
Trent  holdeth,  that  she  was  free  from  sin.  Another,  in  that  he  said,  they  teach 
Christ^s  righteousness  to  be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  taking  away  sin,  and  differ 
from  ns  only  in  the  applying  of  it  For  Thomas  Aquinas,  their  chief  schoolman,  and 
Aithbishop  Catharinus,  teach,  that  Christ  took  away  only  original  sin,  and  that  the 
rest  are  to  be  taken  away  by  ourselves :  yea,  the  Council  of  Trent  teacheth.  That  the 
righteousness  whereby  we  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  is  inherent  righteousness ; 
which  must  needs  be  of  our  own  works,  and  cannot  be  understood  of  the  righteousness 
inherent  only  in  Christ^s  person,  and  accounted  unto  us.** 
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Answkk  siD ;  then  must  the  Charch  of  Rome  Deeds  condemn  them  that 
T»*rKK»,  hold  the  contrary.  For  what  that  council  holdeth,  the  same 
they  all  do  and  must  hold.  But  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
knoweth  not,  that  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  think  and  defend 
the  one  or  the  other :  so  that  this  argument,  the  council  of 
Trent  holdeth  the  Virgin  free  from  sin,  ergo^  it  is  plain  that 
none  of  them  may,  and  therefore  untrue  that  most  of  them  do 
acknowledge  her  a  sinner,  were  forcible  to  overthrow  my  sup- 
posed assertion,  if  it  were  true  that  the  council  did  hold  this. 
But  to  the  end  it  may  clearly  appear,  how  it  neither  holdeth 
this  nor  the  contrary,  I  will  open  what  many  do  conceive  of 
the  canon  that  concemeth  this  matter.  The  fathers  of  Trent 
perceived,  that  if  they  should  define  of  this  matter,  it  would 
be  dangerous  howsoever  it  were  determined.  If  they  had 
freed  her  from  her  original  sin,  the  reasons  against  them  are 
unanswerable,  which  Bonaventure  and  others  do  allege,  but 
especially  Thomas,  whose  line,  as  much  as  may  be,  they  follow. 
Again,  if  they  did  resolve  the  other  way,  they  should  control 
themselves  in  another  thing,  which  in  no  case  might  be  altered. 
For  they  profess  to  keep  no  day  holy  in  the  honour  of  an  un- 
holy thing ;  and  the  Virgin's  conception  they  honour  with  a 
feast,*  which  they  could  not  abrogate  without  cancelling  a 
constitution  of  Xystus  Quartus.  And,  that  which  is  worse, 
the  world  might  perhaps  suspect,  that  IPthe  Church  of  Rome 
did  amiss  before  in  this,  it  is  not  impossible  for  her  to  fail  in 
other  things.  In  the  end,  they  did  wisely  quote  out  their 
canon  by  a  middle  thread,  establishing  the  feast  of  the  Virgin'*s 
conception,  and  leaving  the  other  question  doubtful  as  they 
found  it ;  giving  only  a  caveat,  that  no  man  should  take  the 
decree  which  pronounceth  all  mankind  originally  sinful,  for  a 
definitive  sentence  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  in 
my  sight  is  plain  by  their  own  words,  "Declarat  hac  ipsa 

*  ThiB  doih  much  trouble  Thomas,  holdmg  her  conception  itained  with  the  natund 
blemish  inherent  in  mortal  seed.  And  therefore  he  putteth  it  off  with  two  answers : 
the  one,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  not  allow,  but  tolerate,  the  least ;  which 
answer  now  will  not  serve:  the  other,  that  being  sure  she  was  sanctified  before 
birth,  but  unsure  how  long  a  while  after  her  conception,  therefore,  under  the  name 
of  her  conception-day,  they  honour  the  time  of  her  sanctification.  So  that,  beeidee 
this,  they  have  now  no  soder  to  make  the  certain  allowance  of  their  feast,  and  their 
uncertain  sentence  concerning  her  sin,  to  cleave  together.  Tom.  iiL  part  1.  quest.  27. 
art  ad  2  et  3. 
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sancta  synodus,^  &c.    Wherefore  our  countrymen  at  Rhemes,   aii«w*» 
mentioning  this  point,  are  marvellous  wary  how  they  speak ;   tkatbmji. 
they  touch  it  as  though  it  were  a  hot  coal :  "  Many  godly  Annot.  in 
devout  men  judge  that  our  blessed  lady  was  neither  born  nor  sect,  o.' 
conceived  in  sin."*"     Is  it  their  wont  to  speak  nicely  of  things 
definitively  set  down  in  that  council  \ 

In  like  sort,  we  find  that  the  rest,  which  have  since  the  time 
of  the  Tridentine  synod  written  of  original  sin,  are  in  this 
point,  for  the  most  part,  either  silent,  or  very  sparing  in  speech : 
and  when  they  speak,  either  doubtful  what  to  think,  or  what- 
soever they  think  themselves,  fearful  to  set  down  any  certain 
determination.  If  I  be  thought  to  take  the  canon  of  that 
council  otherwise  than  they  themselves  do,  let  him  expound  it 
whose  sentence  was  neither  last  asked,  nor  his  pen  least  occu- 
pied in  setting  it  down ;  I  mean  Andradius,  whom  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth  hath  allowed  plainly  to  confess,  that  it  is  a  '}^\  ▼•  ^ef. 
matter  which  neither  express  evidence  of  Scripture,  nor  the 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  nor  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  hath 
determined ;  that  they  are  too  surly  and  self-willed,  which, 
defending  either  opinion,  are  displeased  with  them  by  whom 
the  other  is  maintained :  finally,  that  the  fathers  of  Trent 
have  not  set  down  any  certainty  about  this  question,  but  left 
it  doubtful  and  indifferent. 

Now  whereas  my  words,  which  I  had  set  down  in  writing 
before  I  uttered  them,  were  indeed  these,  *' Although  they 
imagine,  that  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were,  for 
his  honour,  and  by  his  special  protection,  preserved  clean  from 
all  sin ;  yet  concerning  the  rest,  they  teach  as  we  do,  that  all 
have  sinned.^  Against  my  words  they  might,  with  more  pre- 
tence, take  exception,  because  so  many  of  them  think  she  had 
sin :  which  exception  notwithstanding,  the  proposition  being 
indefinite  and  the  matter  contingent,  they  cannot  take,  be- 
cause they  grant,  that  many  whom  they  account  grave  and 
devout  amongst  them  think  that  she  was  clear  from  all  sin. 
But  whether  Mr.  Travers  did  note  my  words  himself,  or  take 
them  upon  the  credit  of  some  other  man^s  noting,  the  tables 
were  faulty  wherein  it  was  noted,  "All  men  sinners,  even  the 
Blessed  Virgin.''  When  my  speech  was  rather,  "  All  men 
except  the  blessed  Virgin.''  To  leave  this ;  another  fault  he 
findeth,  that  I  said,  "  They  teach  Christ's  righteousness  to  be 
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▲Ntwu  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  taking  away  sin,  and  differ  from 
Trat«b«.  us  only  in  the  applying  of  it.**'  I  did  say  and  do,  "  They 
teach  as  we  do,  that  although  Christ  be  the  only  meritorious 
cause  of  our  justice,  yet  as  a  medicine,  which  is  made  for 
health,  doth  not  heal  by  being  made,  but  by  being  applied  ; 
so,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  life  nor  justifica- 
tion, without  the  application  of  his  merits :  but  about  the 
manner  of  applying  Christ,  about  the  number  and  power  of 
means  whereby  he  is  applied,  we  dissent  from  them.'*''  This 
of  our  dissenting  from  them  is  acknowledged. 

XIV.  Our  argument  in  the  former  is  denied  to  be  such  as  I 
pretend.  Let  their  own  words  therefore  and  mine  concerning 
them  be  compared.  Doth  not  Andradius  plainly  confess  ; 
ortbod.iib.  ««Our  sius  do  shut,  and  only  the  merits  of  Christ  open, 
f*°uwt*4  *'^®  entering  into  blessedness?^'  And  Soto,  "It  is  put  for  a 
ground,  that  all,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  obtain  salvation  only 
by  the  Passion  of  Christ :  howbeit,  as  no  cause  can  be  ef- 
fectual without  applying,  so  neither  can  any  man  be  saved, 
to  whom  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  not  applied.""  In  a  word^ 
who  not!  When  the  council  of  Trent,  reckoning  up  tbe 
causes  of  our  first  justification,  doth  name  no  end  but  God's 
glory,  and  our  felicity ;  no  efficient  but  his  mercy ;  no  instru- 
mental but  baptism ;  no  meritorious  but  Christ ;  whom  to  have 
merited  the  taking  away  of  no  sin  but  original,  is  not  their 
opinion  :  which  himself  will  find,  when  be  hath  well  examined 
his  witnesses,  Catbarinus  and  Thomas.  Their  Jesuits  are  mar- 
vellous angry  with  the  men  out  of  whose  gleanings  Mr.Travers 
seemeth  to  have  taken  this ;  they  openly  disclaim  it ;  they  say 
plainly,  "  Of  all  the  catholics  there  is  not  one  that  did  ever  so 
teach ;"*'  they  make  solemn  protestation,  "We  believe  aod 
profess,  that  Christ  upon  the  cross  hath  altogether  satisfied  for 
all  sins,  as  well  original  as  actual.'^*  Indeed  they  teach,  that 
the  merit  of  Christ  doth  not  take  away  actual  sin  in  such  sort 
as  it  doth  original ;  wherein,  if  their  doctrine  had  been  under- 
stood, I  for  my  speech  had  never  been  accused.  As  for  the 
council  of  Trent,  concerning  inherent  righteousness,  what  doth 
it  here!    No  man  doubteth,  but  they  make  another  formal 

■  **•  Nemo  catholicorom  unquam  sic  docuit ;  sed  credimus  et  proiitemui,  Christum 
in  cruce  pro  omnibus  omnino  peccatit  satisfecissey  tarn  originalibuB  quam  actoaliboa.** 
pcllarm.  Judic,  de  lib.  Concor.  Mendac.  18, 
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cause  of  justification  than  we  do.  In  respect  whereof,  I  have  amswsk 
shewed  already,  that  we  disagree  about  the  very  essence  of  TKAv«m. 
that  which  cureth  our  spiritual  disease.  Most  true  it  is  which 
the  grand  philosopher  hath,  ^'  Every  man  judgeth  well  of  that 
which  he  knoweth;"''  and  therefore,  till  we  know  the  things 
thoroughly  whereof  we  judge,  it  is  a  point  of  judgment  to  stay 
our  judgment. 

XV.  Thus  much  labour  being  spent  in  discovering  the  un- 
soundness of  my  doctrine,  some  pains  he  taketh  further  to 
open  faults  in  the  manner  of  my  teaching,  as  that  ^'  I  bestowed 
my  whole  hoar  and  more,  my  time  and  more  than  my  time,  in 
discourses  utterly  impertinent  to  my  text.''^  Which  if  I  had 
done,  it  might  have  passed  without  complaining  of  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

XVI.  But  I  did  worse,  as  he  saith,  ^^  I  left  the  expounding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  my  ordinary  calling,  and  discoursed  upon 
school-points  and  questions,  neither  of  edification  nor  of  truth.'^ 
I  read  no  lecture  in  the  law,  or  in  physic.  And,  except  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  calling  may  be  drawn  like  a  purse,  how 
are  they  so  much  wider  unto  him  than  to  me,  that  he  within 
the  limits  of  his  ordinary  calling,  should  reprove  that  in  me 
which  he  understood  not ;  and  I  labouring  that  both  he  and 
others  might  understand,  could  not  do  this  without  forsaking 
my  calling  ?  The  matter  whereof  I  spake  was  such,  as  being 
at  first  by  me  but  lightly  touched,  he  had  in  that  place  openly 
contradicted,  and  solemnly  taken  upon  him  to  disprove.  If 
therefore  it  were  a  school-question,  and  unfit  to  be  discoursed 
of  there,  that  which  was  in  me  but  a  proposition  only  at  the 
first,  wherefore  made  he  a  problem  of  it  ?  Why  took  he  first 
upon  him  to  maintain  the  negative  of  that  which  I  had  af- 
firmatively spoken  only  to  shew  mine  own  opinion,  little  think- 
ing that  ever  it  would  have  been  made  a  question  ?  Of  what 
nature  soever  the  question  were,  I  could  do  no  less  than  there 
explain  myself  to  them,  unto  whom  I  was  accused  of  unsound 
doctrine;  wherein  if  to  shew  what  had  been  through  ambiguity 
mistaken  in  my  words,  or  misapplied  by  him  in  this  cause 
against  me,  I  used  the  distinction  and  helps  of  schools,  I  trust 

that  herein  I  have  committed  no  unlawful  thing.    These  school-  ^aiv.  in«t. 
implements  are  acknowledged  by  grave  and  wise  men  not  Jj.j.j'^if- 
unprofitable  to  have  been  invented.     The  most  approved  for 
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ANtwift  learning  and  judgment  do  use  them  without  blame ;  the  use  of 
TuArw.  them  hath  been  well  liked  in  some  that  have  taught  eren  in 
this  very  place  before  me :  the  quality  of  my  hearers  is  sucli, 
that  I  could  not  but  think  them  of  capacity  very  sufficient,  for 
the  most  part,  to  conceive  harder  sentences  than  I  used  any; 
the  cause  I  had  in  hand  did  in  my  judgment  necessarily  re- 
quire them  which  were  then  used :  when  my  words  spoken 
generally  without  distinctions  had  been  perrerted,  what  other 
way  was  there  for  me,  but  by  distinctions  to  lay  them  open  in 
their  right  meaning,  that  it  might  appear  to  all  men  whether 
they  were  consonant  to  truth  or  no !  And  although  Mr.  Tra- 
cers be  so  inured  with  the  city,  that  he  thinketh  it  unmeet  to 
use  any  speech  which  savoureth  of  the  school,  yet  his  opinion 
is  no  canon ;  though  unto  him,  his  mind  being  troubled,  my 
speech  did  seem  like  fetters  and  manacles,  yet  there  might  be 
some  more  calmly  affected  which  thought  otherwise  ;  his  pri- 
vate judgment  will  hardly  warrant  his  bold  words,  that  the 
things  which  I  spake  '^  were  neither  of  edification  nor  truth.^ 
They  might  edify  some  other,  for  any  thing  he  knoweth,  and 
be  true,  for  any  thing  he  proveth  to  the  contrary.  For  it  is  no 
proof  to  cry,  ^'Absurdities,  the  like  whereunto  have  not  been 
heard  in  public  places  within  this  land  since  queen  Mary'^s 
days  !^  If  this  came  in  earnest  from  him,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
him  so  much  offended  without  cause ;  more  sorry,  that  his  fit 
should  be  so  extreme,  to  make  him  speak  he  knoweth  not 
what.  That  I  neither  '^  affected  the  truth  of  Gh>d,  nor  the 
peace  of  the  church,^^  mihi  pro  minimo  est,  it  doth  not  much 
move  me,  when  Mr.  Travers  doth  say  that  which,  I  trust,  a 
greater  than  Mr.  Travers  will  gainsay. 

XVII.  Now  let  all  this  which  hitherto  he  hath  said  be 
granted  him,  let  it  be  as  he  would  have  it,  let  my  doctrine  and 
manner  of  teaching  be  as  much  disallowed  by  all  men^s  judg- 
ments as  by  his,  what  is  all  this  to  his  purpose !  He  allegeth 
this  to  be  the  cause  why  he  bringeth  it  in :  the  High  Com- 
missioners ''  charge  him  with  an  indiscretion  and  want  of  duty 
in  that  he  inveighed  against  certain  points  of  doctrine  taught 
by  me,  as  erroneous,  not  conferring  first  with  me  nor  com- 
plaining of  it  to  them.^'  Which  faults,  a  sea  of  such  matter 
as  he  hath  hitherto  waded  in,  will  never  be  able  to  scour  from 
him.     For  the  avoiding  of  schism  and  disturbance  in  the 
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Chnrch,  which  must  needs  grow,  if  all  men  might  think  what  answm 
they  list,  and  speak  openly  what  they  think ;  therefore  by  a  TnAyBRs. 
decree*  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops,  and  confirmed  by  her 
majesty's  authority,  it  was  ordered  that  erroneous  doctrine,  if 
it  were  taught  publicly,  should  not  be  publicly  refuted ;  but 
that  notice  thereof  should  be  given  unto  such  as  are  by  her 
highness  appointed  to  hear  and  to  determine  such  causes. 
For  breach  of  which  order,  when  he  is  charged  with  lack  of 
duty,  all  the  faults  that  can  be  heaped  upon  me  will  make  but 
a  weak  defence  for  him.  As  surely  his  defence  is  not  much 
stronger,  when  he  alleges  for  himself,  that  ^^  he  was  in  some 
hope  that  his  speech  in  proving  the  truth,  and  clearing  those 
scruples  which  I  had  in  myself,  might  cause  me  either  to  em- 
brace sound  doctrine,  or  suffer  it  to  be  embraced  of  others ; 
which,  if  I  did,  he  should  not  need  to  complain  f  that  "  it 
was  meet  he  should  discover  first  what  I  had  sown,  and  make 
it  manifest  to  be  tares,  and  then  desire  their  scythe  to  cut  it 
down  :'^  "  that  conscience  did  bind  him  to  do  otherwise  than 
the  foresaid  order  reqnireth  :''  that  *^  he  was  unwilling  to  deal 
in  that  public  manner,  and  wished  a  more  convenient  way 
were  taken  for  it :""  that  "  he  had  resolved  to  have  protested 
the  next  sabbath-day,  that  he  would  some  other  way  satisfy 
Buch'as  should  require  it,  and  not  deal  more  in  that  place.'' 
Be  it  imagined,  (let  me  not  be  taken  as  if  I  did  compare  the 
offenders,  when  I  do  not,  but  their  answers  only,)  that  a  libeller 
did  make  this  apology  for  himself:  I  am  not  ignorant  that  if  I 
have  just  matter  against  any  man  the  law  is  open,  there  are 
judges  to  hear  it,  and  courts  where  it  ought  to  be  complained 
of;  I  have  taken  another  course  against  such  or  such  a  man, 
yet  without  a  breach  of  duty;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to 
yield  a  reason  of  my  doing,  I  conceive  some  hope  that  a  little 
discredit  amongst  men  would  make  him  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  that  his  shame  would  work  his  amendment ;  which,  if  it 

•  In  the  advertisements  published  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  majesty's  reign :  *'  If 
any  Preacher,  or  Parson,  Vicar,  or  Curate  so  licensed,  shall  fortune  to  preach  any 
matter  tending  to  dissension,  or  to  derogation  of  the  religion  and  doctrine  received, 
that  the  hearers  denounce  the  same  to  the  Ordinary,  or  to  the  next  Bishop  of  the 
same  place,  but  not  openly  to  contrary  or  to  impugn  the  same  speech  so  disorderly 
uttered,  whereby  may  grow  offence,  and  disquiet  of  the  people,  but  shall  be  convinced 
and  reprored  by  the  Ordinary,  after  such  agreeable  order  as  shall  beseem  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  offence :  and  that  it  be  presented  within  one  month  after 
the  words  spoken.'" 
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TMAramt.  be  thought  Sufficient,  could  it  in  the  judgment  of  discreet  men 
free  him  from  all  blame !  No  more  can  the  hope  Mr.  Travers 
conceived  to  reclaim  me  by  public  speech,  justify  his  fault 
against  the  established  order  of  the  Ciiurch. 

XVIII.  His  thinking  it  meet,  ^'  he  should  first  openly  dis- 
cover to  the  people  the  tares  that  had  been  sown  amongst 
them,  and  then  require  the  hand  of  authority  to  mow  them 
down;^^  doth  only  make  it  a  question,  whether  his  opinion 
that  this  was  meet,  may  be  a  privilege  or  protection  against 
the  lawful  constitution  which  bad  before  determined  of  it  as  of 
a  thing  unmeet  \  Which  question  I  leave  for  them  to  discuss 
whom  it  most  concemetb.  If  the  order  be  such  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  without  hazarding  a  thing  so  precious  as  a  good 
conscience,  the  peril  whereof  could  be  no  greater  to  him,  than 
it  needs  must  be  to  all  others  whom  it  toucheth  in  like  causes; 
when  this  is  evident,  it  will  be  an  effectual  motive,  not  only 
for  England,  but  also  for  other  reformed  churches,  even 
Geneva  itself,  (for  they  have  the  like,)  to  change  or  take  tbat 
away  which  cannot  but  with  great  inconvenience  be  observed. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  breach  of  it  may,  in  such  consideration, 
be  pardoned,  (which  truly  I  wish,  howsoever  it  be,)  yet  hardly 
defended  as  long  as  it  standeth  in  force  uncancelled. 

XIX.  Now  whereas  he  confesseth  that  another  way  had 
*^  been  more  convenient,'"  and  that  he  found  in  himself  secret 
unwillingness  to  do  that  which  he  did,  doth  he  not  say  plainly, 
in  effect,  that  the  light  of  his  own  understanding  proved  the 
way  that  he  took  perverse  and  crooked !  Reason  was  so  plain 
and  pregnant  against  it,  that  his  mind  was  alienated,  his  will 
averted  to  another  course ;  yet  somewhat  there  was  that  so  far 
overruled,  that  it  must  needs  be  done  even  against  the  very 
stream ;  what  doth  this  bewray?    Finally,  his  purposed  pro- 
testation, whereby  he  meant  openly  to  make  it  known,  that 
he  did  not  allow  this  kind  of  proceeding,  and  therefore  would 
satisfy  men  otherwise,  "and  deal   no  more  in  this  place," 
sheweth  his  good  mind  in  this,  that  he  meant  to  stay  himself 
from  further  offending ;  but  it  serveth  not  his  turn.     He  is 
blamed  because  the  thing  he  hath  done  was  amiss,  and  his 
answer  is.  That  which  I  would  have  done  afterwards  had  been 
well,  if  so  be  I  had  done  it. 

XX.  But  as  in  this  he  standeth  persuaded,  that  he  hath 
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done  nothing  besides  duty,  so  he  taketh  it  hardly,  that  the  Amswbr 
High  Commissioners  should  charge  him  with  indiscretion.  Thaibm. 
Wherefore,  as  if  he  could  so  wash  his  hands,  he  maketh  a  long 
and  a  large  declaration  concerning  the  carriage  of  himself; 
how  he  waded  in  ^'matters  of  smaller  weight,"'  and  how  in 
things  of  ^'greater  moment  f"  how  warily  he  dealt;  how 
*'  naturally  he  took  things  rising  from  the  text;""  how  "closely 
he  kept  himself  to  the  Scriptures  he  took  in  hand ; '"  how 
"  much  pains  he  took  to  confirm  the  necessity  of  belieying 
justification  by  Christ  only,^  and  to  shew  how  '*  the  Church  of 
Rome  denieth  that  a  man  is  saved  by  faith  alone,  without 
works  of  the  law;"  what  "the  Sons  of  Thunder  would  have 
done,""  if  they  had  been  in  his  case ;  that  his  "  answer  was 
very  temperate,  without  immodest  or  reproachful  speech ;'''' 
that  when  he  might  "  before  all  have  reproved  me,'"  he  did 
not,  *^  but  contented  himself  with  exhorting  me "  before  all 
"to  follow  Nathan'^s  example  and  revisit  my  doctrine;"  when 
he  might  have  followed  St.  Paul's  example  in  "reproving" 
Peter,  he  did  not,  but  exhorted  me,  with  Peter,  to  "  endure 
to  be  withstood."  This  testimony  of  his  discreet  carrying 
himself  in  the  handling  of  his  matter,  being  more  agreeably 
framed  and  given  him  by  another  than  by  himself,  might  make 
somewhat  for  the  praise  of  his  person ;  but  for  defence  of  his 
action,  unto  them  by  whom  he  is  thought  indiscreet  for  not 
conferring  privately  before  he  spake,  will  it  serve  to  answer, 
than  when  he  spake,  he  did  it  considerately !  He  perceiveth 
it  will  not,  and  therefore  addeth  reasons,  such  as  they  are;  as, 
namely,  how  he  purposed  at  the  first  to  take  another  course, 
and  that  was  this,  "  publicly  to  deliver  the  truth  of  such  doc- 
trine as  I  had  otherwise  taught,  and  at  convenient  opportunity 
to  confer  with  me  upon  such  points."  Is  this  the  rule  of 
Christ  ?  If  thy  brother  offend  openly  in  his  speech,  control  it 
first  with  contrary  speech  openly,  and  confer  with  him  after- 
wards upon  it,  when  convenient  opportunity  serveth!  Is 
there  any  law  of  God  or  man,  whereupon  to  ground  such  a 
resolution  ?  any  church  extant  in  the  world,  where  teachers 
are  allowed  thus  to  do,  or  to  be  done  unto  ?  He  cannot  but 
see  how  weak  an  allegation  it  is,  when  he  bringeth  in  his 
following  discourse,  first  in  one  matter,  and  so  afterwards 
in  another,  to  approve  himself  now  following  it  again.     For  if 
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answu  the  purpose  of  doing  of  a  thing  so  uncharitable  be  a  fault, 
tr%t»k».  the  deed  is  a  greater  fault;  and  doth  the  doing  of  it  twice, 
make  it  the  third  time  fit  and  allowable  to  be  done  ?  The 
weight  of  the  cause,  which  is  his  third  defence,  relieveth  him 
as  little.  The  weightier  it  was,  the  more  it  required  consi- 
derate advice  and  consultation,  the  more  it  stood  him  upon  to 
take  good  heed,  that  nothing  were  rashly  done  or  spoken  in  it. 
But  he  meaneth  weighty,  in  regard  of  the  wonderful  danger, 
except  he  had  presently  withstood  me  without  expecting  a 
time  of  conference.  ^'  This  cause  being  of  such  moment  that 
might  prejudice  the  faith  of  Christ,  encourage  the  ill-affected 
to  continue  still  in  their  damnable  ways,  and  others  weak  in 
faith  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced,  to  the  destruction  of 
their  souls,  he  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  speak  before  he 
talked  with  me.**"  A  man  that  should  read  this,  and  not 
know  what  I  had  spoken,  might  imagine  that  I  had  at  the 
least  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  they  which  were 
present  at  my  speech,  and  can  testify  that  nothing  passed  my 
lips  more  than  is  contained  in  their  writings,  whom,  for  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  learning,  and  judgment,  Mr.  Travers  himself 
doth,  I  dare  say,  not  only  allow,  but  honour;  they  which 
heard  and  do  know,  that  the  doctrine  here  signified  in  so 
fearful  manner,  the  doctrine  that  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  that  was  so  likely  to  "  encourage  ill-affected 
men  to  continue  still  in  their  damnable  ways;""  that  gave  so 
great  cause  to  tremble  for  fear  of  the  present  "  destruction  of 
souls,^  was  only  this :  "  I  doubt  not  but  Grod  was  merciful  to 
save  thousands  of  our  fathers,  living  heretofore  in  popish  su- 
perstitious, inasmuch  as  they  sinned  ignorantly  ;*"  and  this 
spoken  in  a  sermon,  the  greatest  part  whereof  was  against 
popery ;  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  discern  how  Ohristtanity 
should  herewith  be  so  grievously  shaken. 

XXL  Whereby  his  fourth  excuse  is  also  taken  from  him. 
For  what  doth  it  boot  him  to  say,  "The  time  was  short 
wherein  he  was  to  preach  after  me,^^  when  his  preaching  of  this 
matter  perhaps  ought,  surely  might  have  been  either  very  well 
omitted,  or  at  least  more  conveniently  for  a  while  deferred ; 
even  by  their  judgments  that  cast  the  most  favourable  aspect 
towards  these  his  hasty  proceedings.  The  poison  which  men 
had  taken  at  my  hands,  was  not  so  quick  and  strong  in  opera- 
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tioD,  as  in  eight  days  to  make  them  past  cure ;  by  eight  days^  answkh 
delay,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  force  and  power  of  his  TaA^fws. 
speech  could  die ;  longer  meditation  might  bring  better  and 
stronger  proofs  to  mind,  than  extemporal  dexterity  could 
furnish  him  \idth.  And  who  doth  know  whether  time,  the 
only  mother  of  sound  judgment  and  discreet  dealing,  might 
have  given  that  action  of  his  some  better  ripeness,  which  by 
so  great  festination  hath,  as  a  thing  born  out  of  time,  brought 
small  joy  unto  him  that  begat  it  l  Doth  he  think  it  had  not 
been  better,  that  neither  my  speech  had  seemed  in  his  eyes  as 
an  arrow  sticking  in  a  thigh  of  flesh ;  nor  his  own  as  a  child 
whereof  he  must  needs  be  delivered  by  an  hour!  His  last 
way  of  disburdening  himself  is,  by  casting  his  load  upon  my 
back,  as  if  I  had  brought  him  by  former  conferences  out  of 
hope,  that  any  fruit  should  ever  come  of  conferring  with  me. 
Loth  I  am  to  rip  up  those  conferences,  whereof  he  maketh 
but  a  slippery  and  loose  relation.  In  one  of  them,  the  ques- 
tion between  us  was,  whether  the  persuasion  of  faith  concern- 
ing remission  of  sins,  eternal  life,  and  whatsoever  God  doth 
promise  unto  man,  be  as  free  from  doubting,  as  the  persuasion 
which  we  have  by  sense  concerning  things  tasted,  felt,  and 
seen?  For  the  negative,  I  mentioned  their  example,  whose 
&ith  in  Scripture  is  most  commended,  and  the  experience 
which  all  faithful  men  have  continually  had  of  themselves. 
.  For  proof  of  the  affirmative,  which  he  held,  I  desiring  to  have 
some  reason,  heard  nothing  but  ''all  good  writers'^  oftentimes 
inculcated.  At  the  length,  upon  request  to  see  some  one  of 
them,  Peter  Martyr^s  common  places  were  brought,  where  the 
leaves  were  turned  down,  at  a  place  sounding  to  this  eflFect, 
''  That  the  gospel  doth  make  Christians  more  virtuous  than 
moral  philosophy  doth  make  heathens :""  which  came  not  near 
the  question  by  many  miles. 

XXII.  In  the  other  conference,  he  questioned  about  the 
matter  of  reprobation,  misliking  first,  that  I  had  termed  God 
a  permissive,  and  no  positive  cause  of  the  evil  which  the 
schoolmen  do  call  malum  culpce.  Secondly,  that  to  their 
objection,  who  say,  "  If  I  be  elected,  do  what  I  will  I  shall 
be  saved,''  I  had  answered,  that  the  will  of  God  in  this  thing 
is  not  absolute,  but  conditional,  to  save  his  elect  believing, 
fearing,  and  obediently  serving  him.     Thirdly,  that  to  stop 
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ANtwM    the  mouths  of  such  as  grudge  and  repine  against  God  for  re- 
Tit*T«R».  jeeting  castaways,  I  had  taught  that  they  are  not  rejected,  no 
not  in  the  purpose  and  counsel  of  God,  without  a  foreseen 
worthiness  of  rejection  going,  though  not  in  time,  yet  in  order, 
before.     For  if  God^s  electing  do  in  order  (as  needs  it  must) 
presuppose  the  foresight  of  their  being  that  are  elected,  thoagh 
they  be  elected  before  they  be ;  nor  only  the  positive  foresig'fat 
of  their  being,  but  also  the  permissive  of  their  being  miserable, 
because  election  is  through  mercy,  and  mercy  doth  always 
presuppose  misery;  it  followeth,  that  the  very  chosen  of  G^od 
acknowledge,  to  the  praise  of  the  riches  of  his  exceeding  free 
compassion,  that  when  he  in  his  secret  determination  set  it 
down,  "  Those  shall  live   and  not  die,''  they   lay  as   ugly 
spectacles  before  him,  as  lepers  covered  with  dung  and  mire, 
as  ulcers  putrefied  in  their  fathers'  loins,  miserable,  worthy  to 
be  had  in  detestation ;  and  shall  any  forsaken  creature  be  able 
to  say  unto  God,  Thou  didst  plunge  me  into  the  depth,  and 
assign  me  unto  endless  torments,  only  to  satisfy  thine  own 
will,  finding  nothing  in  me  for  which  I  could  seem  in  thy  sight 
so  well  worthy  to  feel  everlasting  flames ! 

XXIII.  When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Travers  carped  at  these 
things,  only  because  they  lay  not  open,  I  promised  at  some  con- 
venient time  to  make  them  clear  as  light,  both  to  him  and  all 
others.  Which,  if  they  that  reprove  me  will  not  grant  me 
leave  to  do,  they  must  think  that  they  are  for  some  cause  or 
other  more  desirous  to  have  me  reputed  an  unsound  man, 
than  willing  that  my  sincere  meaning  should  appear  and  be 
approved.  When  I  was  further  asked  what  my  grounds 
were!  I  answered,  that  St.  Paul's  words  concerning  this 
cause  were  my  grounds.  His  next  demand,  what  author  I 
did  follow  in  expounding  St.  Paul,  and  gathering  the  doctrine 
out  of  his  words,  against  the  judgment  (he  saith)  "  of  all 
churches  and  all  good  writers  ?"  I  was  well  assured,  that  to 
control  this  over-reaching  speech,  the  sentences  which  I  might 
have  cited  out  of  church-confessions,  together  with  the  best 
learned  monuments  of  former  times,  and  not  the  meanest  of 
our  own,  were  more  in  number  than  perhaps  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  heard  of:  but  what  had  this  booted  me!  For  al- 
though he  himself  in  generality  do  much  use  those  formal 
speeches,  "all  churches,''  and  "all  good  writers,"  yet  as  he 
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holdeth  it  in  the  pulpit  lawful  to  say  in  general,  the  Paiuims  answem 
think  this,  or  the  heathens  that,  but  utterly  unlawful  to  cite  tbavkbb. 
any  sentence  of  theirs  that  say  it ;  so  he  gave  me  at  that 
time  great  cause  to  think,  that  my  particular  alleging  of 
other  men^s  words,  to  shew  their  agreement  with  mine,  would 
as  much  have  displeased  his  mind,  as  the  thing  itself  for  which 
it  had  been  alleged ;  for  he  knoweth  how  often  he  hath  in 
public  place  bitten  me  for  this,  although  I  did  never  in  any 
sermon  use  many  of  the  sentences  of  other  writers,  and  do 
make  most  without  any;  having  always  thought  it  meetest 
neither  to  affect  nor  contemn  the  use  of  them. 

XXIV.  He  is  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  very  entrance  to 
the  talk  which  we  had  privately  at  that  time,  to  prove  it  un- 
lawful altogether  in  preaching,  either  for  confirmation,  de- 
claration, or  otherwise,  to  cite  any  thing  but  mere  canonical 
Scripture,  he  brought  in,  "  The  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion, and  is  profitable  to  teach,  improve,*"  &c.  urging  much 
the  vigour  of  these  two   clauses,  "the  man  of  God,"'  and 
"  every  good  work.''     If  therefore  the  work  were  good  which 
he  required  at  my  hands,  if  privately  to  shew  why  I  thought 
the  doctrine  I  had  delivered  to  be  according  to  St.  PauFs 
meaning,  were  a  good  work,  can  they  which  take  the  place 
before  alleged  for  a  law,  condemning  every  man  of  God,  who 
in  doing  the  work  of  preaching  any  way  useth  human  au- 
thority, like  it  in  me,  if  in  the  work  of  strengthening  that 
which  I  had  preached,  I  should  bring  forth  the  testimonies 
and  the  sayings  of  mortal  men!    I   alleged  therefore  that 
which  might  under  no  pretence  in  the  world  be  disallowed, 
namely,  reasons;  not  meaning  thereby  mine  own  reason  as 
now  it  is  reported,  but  true,  sound,  divine  reason;  reason- 
whereby  those  conclusions  might  be  out  of  St.  Paul  demon- 
strated, and  not  probably  discoursed  of  only ;  reason,  proper 
to  that  science  whereby  the  things  of  God  are  known ;  theo- 
logical reason,  which  out  of  principles  in  Scripture  that  are 
plain,  soundly  deduceth  more  doubtful  inferences,  in  such  sort, 
that  being  heard  they  cannot  be  denied,  nor  any  thing  re- 
pugnant  unto  them   received;    but    whatsoever  was   before 
otherwise  by  miscoUecting  gathered  out  of  dark  places,  is 
thereby  forced  to  yield  itself,  and  the  true  consonant  meaning 
of  sentences  not  understood  is  brought  to  light.     This  is  the 
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Ajitwia  reason  which  I  intended.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  escape 
Tmatw.  the  femla  in  any  thiDg  I  do  or  speak,  I  had  undoubtedly 
escaped  in  this.  In  this  I  did  that  which  by  some  is  enjoined 
as  the  only  allowable,  but  granted  by  all  as  the  most  sure  and 
safe  way,  whereby  to  resolve  things  doubted  of  in  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  faith  and  Christian  religion.  So  that  Mr.  Trarers 
had  here  small  cause  given  him  to  be  weary  of  conferring, 
unless  it  was  in  other  respects  than  that  poor  one  which  is 
here  pretended,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  hope  he  had  of  doing 
me  any  good  by  conference. 

XXV.  Yet  behold  his  first  reason  of  not  complaining  to 
the  High  Commission  is,  ^^  That  sith  I  offended  only  through 
an  over-charitable  inclination,  he  conceived  good  hope,  when 
I  should  see  the  truth  cleared,  and  some  scruples  which  were 
in  my  mind  removed  by  his  diligence,  I  would  yield.'"  But 
what  experience  soever  he  had  of  former  conferences,  how 
small  soever  his  hope  was  that  fruit  would  come  of  ity  if  he 
should  have  conferred,  will  any  man  judge  this  a  cause  suffi- 
cient, why  to  open  his  mouth  in  public,  without  any  one  word 
privately  spoken!  He  might  have  considered  that  men  do 
sometimes  reap,  where  they  sow  but  with  small  hope;  he 
might  have  considered,  that  although  unto  me  (whereof  he 
was  not  certain  neither),  but  if  to  me  his  labour  should  be  as 
water  spilt  or  poured  into  a  torn  dish,  yet  to  him  it  could  not 
be  fruitless  to  do  that  which  order  in  Christian  churches,  that 
which  charity  amongst  Christian  men,  that  which  at  any 
man'*s  hands  even  common  humanity  itself,  at  his  many  other 
things  besides,  did  require.  What  fruit  could  there  come  of 
his  open  contradicting  in  so  great  haste,  with  so  small  advice, 
but  such  as  must  needs  be  unpleasant,  and  mingled  with  much 
acerbity!  Surely,  he  which  will  take  upon  him  to  defend, 
that  in  this  there  was  no  oversight,  must  beware,  lest  by  such 
defences  he  leave  an  opinion  dwelling  in  the  minds  of  men, 
that  he  is  more  stiff  to  maintain  what  he  hath  done,  than 
careful  to  do  nothing  but  that  which  may  justly  be  maintained. 

XXVI.  Thus  have  I,  as  near  as  I  could,  seriously  answered 
things  of  weight :  with  smaller  I  have  dealt  as  I  thought  their 
quality  did  require.  I  take  no  joy  in  striving,  I  have  not  been 
nuzzled  or  trained  up  in  it.  I  would  to  Christ  they  which 
have  at  this  present  enforced  me  hereunto,  had  so  ruled  their 
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hands  in  any  reasoDable  time,  that  I  might  Dever  have  been  answir 
constrained  to  strike  so  much  in  mine  own  defence.  Where-  TKAYgK». 
fore,  to  prosecute  this  long  and  tedious  contention  no  further, 
I  shall  wish  that  your  Grace  and  their  Honours  (unto  whose 
intelligence  the  dutiful  regard  which  I  have  of  their  judg- 
ments maketh  me  desirous,  that  as  accusations  have  been 
brought  against  me,  so  that  this  my  answer  thereunto  may 
likewise  come)  did  both  with  the  one  and  the  other,  as  Con- 
stantino with  books  containing  querulous  matter.  Whether 
this  be  convenient  to  be  wished  or  no,  I  cannot  tell :  but  sith 
there  can  come  nothing  of  contention,  but  the  mutual  waste 
of  the  parties  contending,  till  a  common  enemy  dance  in  the 
ashes  of  them  both,  I  do  wish  heartily  that  the  grave  ad- 
vice which  Constantino  gave  for  reuniting  of  his  clergy  so 
many  times,  upon  some  small  occasions,  in  so  lamentable  sort 
divided,  or  rather  the  strict  commandment  of  Christ  unto  his^ 
that  they  should  not  be  divided  at  all,  may  at  the  length,  if 
it  be  his  blessed  will,  prevail  so  far,  at  least  in  this  comer  of 
the  Christian  world,  to  the  burying  and  quite  forgetting  of 
strife,  together  with  the  causes  that  have  either  bred  it,  or 
brought  it  up,  that  things  of  small  moment  never  disjoin  them, 
whom  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Spirit,  one  Baptism, 
bands  of  so  great  force,  have  linked ;  that  a  respective  eye 
towards  things  wherewith  we  should  not  be  disquieted,  make 
us  not,  as  through  infirmity  the  very  patriarchs  themselves 
sometimes  were,  full  gorged,  unable  to  speak  peaceably  to 
their  own  brother ;  finally,  that  no  strife  may  ever  be  heard 
of  again,  but  this,  who  shall  hate  strife  most,  who  shall  pursue 
peace  and  unity  with  swiftest  paces. 
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TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  READER. 

Whereas  many  desirous  of  resolution  in  some  points  handled 

in  this  learned  discourse,  were  earnest  to  have  it  copied  out; 

to  ease  so  many  labours,  it  hath  been  thought  most  worthy 

and  very  necessary  to  be  printed :  that  not  only  they  might 

be  satisfied,  but  the  whole  Church  also  hereby  edified.    The 

rather,  because  it  will  free  the  author  from  the  suspicion  of 

some  errors,  which  he  hath  been  thought  to  have  favoured. 

Who  might  well  have  answered  with  Cremutius  in  Tacitus, 

Lib.  It.       "  Verba  mea  arguuntur ;  adeo  factorum  innocens  sum.**^    Cer- 

[c.  34  ]       tainly  the  event  of  that  time  wherein  he  lived,  shewed  that  to 

Lib.  i.Hiat.  be  truc  which  the  same  author  spake  of  a  worse,  '^Gui  deerat 

inimicus,  per  amicos  oppressus  ;^  and  that  there  is  not  '^  minus 

periculum  ex  magna  fama,  quam  ex  mala.^     But  he  hath  so 

quit  himself,  that  all  may  see  how,  as  it  was  said  of  Agricolai 

In  Vita      "  Simul  suis  virtutibus,  simul  vitiis  aliorum,  in  ipsam  gloriam 

41]  prseceps  agebatur.*"     Touching  whom  I  will  say  no  more,  but 

that  which  my  author  said  of  the  same  man,  "  Integritatem, 

&c.  in  tanto  viro  referre,  injuria  virtutum  ftierit.^'    But  as  of 

all  other  his  writings,  so  of  this  I  will  add  that  which  Velleius 

Lib.  ii.  [c.   spake  in  commendation  of  Piso,  '^  Nemo  fnit,  qui  magis  quse 

agenda  erant  curaret,  sine  ulla  ostentatione  agendi.'^    So  not 

doubting,  good  Christian  reader,  of  thy  assent  herein,  but 

wishing  thy  favourable  acceptance  of  this  work,  (which  will  be 

an  inducement  to  set  forth  others  of  his  learned  labours,)  I 

take  my  leave,  from  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford,  the  6th 

of  July,  1612. 

Thine  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Henby  Jackson. 


A 

LEARNED  DISCOURSE 


JUSTIFICATION,  WORKS,  AND  HOW  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  FAITH  IS  OVERTHROWN. 


Habakkue  i.  4. 

The  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  righteous :  there/ore  perverse 
judgment  doth  proceed. 

For  the  better  manifestation  of  the  prophet^s  meaning  in  this  dibcoorsb 
place,  we  are,  first,  to  consider  "the  wicked,^  of  whom  he ^"di mi!' 
saith,  "that  they  compass  about  the  righteous f^  secondly, 
"the  righteous ''^  that   are  compassed   about  by  them:    and 
thirdly,  that  which  is  inferred ;  "  therefore  perverse  judgment 
proceedeth.^^  Touching  the  first,  there  are  two  kinds  of  wicked 
men,  of  whom  in  the  fifth  of  the  former  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  blessed  Apostle  speaketh  thus:  "Do  ye  not  judge  them  i  cor.T.  12, 
that  are  within  ?   but  God  judgeth  them  that  are  without."*^ 
There  are  wicked,  therefore,  whom  the  Church  may  judge,  and 
there  are  wicked  whom  God  only  judgeth ;  wicked  within, 
and  wicked  without,  the  walls  of  the  Church.     If  within  the 
Church,  particular  persons  be  apparently  such,  as  cannot  other- 
wise be  reformed,  the  rule  of  the  apostolical  judgment  is  this, 
"Separate  them  from  among  you:''  if  whole  assemblies,  this,  acor.Ti. 
"  Separate  yourselves  from  among  them :  for  what  society  hath  "~"" 
light  with  darkness  ?'**     But  the  wicked,  whom  the  prophet 
meaneth,  were  Babylonians,  and  therefore  without.  For  which 
cause  we  have  heard  at  large  heretofore  in  what  sort  he  urgeth 
Gx)d  to  judge  them. 

II.  Now  concerning  the  righteous,  there  neither  is,  nor  ever 
was,  any  mere  natural  man  absolutely  righteous  in  himself, 
that  is  to  say,  void  of  all  unrighteousness,  of  all  sin.  We  dare 
not  except,  no  not  the  blessed  Virgin  herself,  of  whom,  although 
we  gay  with  St.  Augustine,  for  the  honour  sake  which  we  owe 
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DiacouMi  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ,  we  are  not  willing,  in  this 
^'oA?!?"'"  cause,  to  move  any  question  of  his  mother ;  yet  forasmuch  as 
the  schools  of  Rome  have  made  it  a  question,  we  may  answer 
with  Eusebius  Emissenus,*  who  gpeaketh  of  her,  and  to  her  to 
nS?t*  **  ^^^^  effect :  "  Thou  didst  by  special  prerogative  nine  months 
M3"p.^i  t.  together  entertain  within  the  closet  of  thy  flesh  the  hope  of 
Pa2!*ut!*"  *11  ^^^  ®"^s  ^^  *^®  earth,  the  honour  of  the  world,  the  common 
joy  of  men.  He,  firom  whom  all  things  had  their  beginning, 
had  his  beginning  from  thee ;  of  thy  body  he  took  the  blood 
which  was  to  be  shed  for  the  life  of  the  world ;  of  thee  he 
took  that  which  even  for  thee  he  paid.  '  A  peccati  enim  veteris 
nexu,  per  se  non  est  immunis  nee  ipsa  genitrix  Bedemptoris  z'*^ 
The  mother  of  the  Redeemer  himself  is  not  otherwise  loosed 
from  the  bond  of  ancient  sin,  than  by  redemption.''^  If  Christ 
have  paid  a  ransom  for  all,  even  for  her,  it  followeth,  that  all, 
without  exception,  were  captives.  If  one  have  died  for  all, 
then  all  were  dead  in  sin ;  all  sinful,  therefore  none  absolutely 
righteous  in  themselves ;  but  we  are  absolutely  righteous  in 
Christ.  The  world  then  must  shew  a  righteous  man,  other- 
wise it  is  not  able  to  shew  a  man  that  is  perfectly  righteous : 
*' Christ  is  made  to  us  wisdom,  justice,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption:^ wisdom,  because  he  hath  revealed  his  Father^s 
will ;  justice,  because  he  hath  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  sanctification,  because  he  hath  given  us  his  Spirit ;  re- 
demption, because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  to  vindicate  his 
children  out  of  the  bands  of  corruption  into  liberty  which  is 
glorious.  How  Christ  is  made  wisdom^  and  how  redemption^ 
it  may  be  declared  when  occasion  serveth ;  but  how  Christ  is 
made  the  righteousness  of  men,  we  are  now  to  declare. 

III.  There  is  a  glorifying  righteousness  of  men  in  the  world 
to  come ;  as  there  is  a  justifying  and  sanctifying  righteousness 
here.  The  righteousness,  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in 
the  world  to  come,  is  both  perfect  and  inherent.  That  whereby 
here  we  are  justified  is  perfect,  but  not  inherent.  Thai 
whereby  we  are  sanctified  is  inherent,  but  not  perfect.     This 

*  Or  wliOBOeTer  it  be,  that  was  the  aathor  of  those  homilies^  that  go  under  his 
name. 

^  Knowing  how  the  schoolmen  hold  their  c[aestion,  some  critical  wits  may  peihapa 
half  suspect  that  these  two  words,  per  m,  are  inmates.  But  if  the  place  which  they 
haTe  he  their  own,  their  sense  can  be  none  other  than  that  which  I  bars  giTcn  them 
by  a  paraphrastical  interpretation. 
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openeth  a  way  to  the  understanding  of  that  grand  question,  ducoumk 
which  hangeth  yet  in  controversy  between  us  and  the  Church    c*tiow. 
of  Rome,  about  the  matter  of  justifying  righteousness. 

IV.  First,  although  they  imagine  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  for  his  honour,  and  by  his 
special  protection,  preserved  clean  from  all  sin,  yet  touching 
the  rest,  they  teach  as  we  do,  that  infants  that  never  did 
actually  offend,  have  their  natures  defiled,  destitute  of  justice, 
averted  from  God ;  that  in  making  man  righteous,  none  do 
efBciently  work  with  God,  but  God."  They  teach  as  we  do, 
that  unto  justice  no  man  ever  attained,  but  by  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  teach  as  we  do,  that  although  Christ  as 
God  be  the  efficient,  as  man  the  meritorious,  cause  of  our 
justice ;  yet  in  us  also  there  is  something  required.  Otod  is  the 
cause  of  our  natural  life ;  in  him  we  live :  but  he  quickeneth 
not  the  body  without  the  soul  in  the  body.  Christ  hath 
merited  to  make  us  just :  but  as  a  medicine  which  is  made  for 
health,  doth  not  heal  by  being  made,  but  by  being  applied ; 
so,  by  the  merits  of  Christ  there  can  be  no  justification,  with- 
out the  application  of  his  merit.  Thus  far  we  join  hands  with 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

V.  Wherein  then  do  we  disasnree!    We  disagree  about  the  jhedif- 
nature  and  essence  of  the  medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  twcen  the 

papists  and 

disease  ;  about  the  manner  of  applying  it ;  about  the  number  P'J^^^ 
and  the  power  of  means,  which  God  requireth  in  us  for  the  tion. 
effectual  applying  thereof  to  our  souVs  comfort.  When  they 
are  required  to  shew  what  the  righteousness  is  whereby  a 
Christian  man  is  justified,  they  answer,^  that  it  is  a  divine 
spiritual  quality ;  which  quality  received  into  the  soul,  doth 
first  make  it  to  be  one  of  them  who  are  born  of  God :  and, 
secondly,  endue  it  with  power  to  bring  forth  such  works,  as 

•  Thej  teacli  as  we  do,  tliat  God  doth  jnstify  the  aoal  of  man  alone,  without  anj 
cocfiectiTe  cause  of  joBtice.  **■  Deus  sine  medio  coeffectivo  animam  justificat.**  CaaaL 
de  qnadiipart  just  lib.  vi.    Idem,  lib.  iiL  c  9. 

■»  Tho.  Aqum.  1.  2.  qnsest.  100.  **  Oiatia  gratun  fiuriens,  id  est,  jnetificana,  est  in 
antma  qniddam  reale  et  positiymn ;  qnalitas  qnsedam  (art  ii.  concl.)  supernainnlis, 
DOB  eadem  com  Tirtate  infiisa,  nt  Magitter,  aed  aiiquid  (art  iii.)  prseter  yirtntet  in- 
fiuBB,  fidem,  tpem,  charitatem,  habitudo  qnasdam  (art  iii.  ad  3.)  qwB  prsesappomtoz 
in  Tirtntibns  istis  ■icut  earum  principium  et  radix ;"  ewentiam  animae  tanqnam  «ubj«c- 
tom  occnpat,  non  potential,  sed  *'ab  ipw  (art  iv.  ad  1.)  efflnnnt  virtutes  in  potential 
animse,  per  qna»  potentie  moyentar  ad  actus.'*  Plur.  rid.  qusest  118.  de  Justifica- 
tione. 
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DifcouBiB  they  do  that  are  born  of  him ;  even  as  the  90ul  of  man  being* 
CATION,   joined  to  his  body,  doth  first  make  him  to  be  of  the  number  of 
reasonable  creatures,  and  secondly  enable  him  to  perform  the 
natural  functions  which  are  proper  to  his  kind ;  that  it  maketh 
the  soul  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  in  regard 
whereof  it  is  termed  Grace;  that  it  purgeth,  purifieth,  and 
washeth  out  all  the  stains  and  pollutions  of  sin ;  that  by  it, 
through  the  merit  of  Christ,  we  are  delivered  as  firom  sin,  so 
from  eternal  death  and  condemnation,  the  reward  of  sin.  This 
grace  they  will  have  to  be  applied  by  infusion ;  to  the  end, 
that  as  the  body  is  warm  by  the  beat  which  is  in  the  body,  so 
the  soul  might  be  righteous  by  inherent  grace ;  which  grace 
they  make  capable  of  increase ;  as  the  body  may  be  more  and 
more  warm,  so  the  soul  more  and  more  justified,  according  as 
grace  should  be  augmented ;   the  augmentation   whereof  is 
merited  by  good  works,  as  good  works  are  made  meritorious 
by  it.     Wherefore,  the  first  receipt  of  grace  in  their  divinity- 
is  the  first  justification ;  the  increase  thereof,  the  second  justi- 
fication.   As  grace  may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of  good 
works ;  so  it  may  be  diminished  by  the  demerit  of  sins  venial ; 
it  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin.     Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is 
needful  in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  the  other  to  recover,  the 
loss  which  is  made ;    the  infusion  of  grace  hath  her  sundry 
after-meals ;  for  the  which  cause  they  make  many  ways  to 
apply  the  infiision  of  grace.     It  is  applied  to  infants  through 
baptism,  without  either  faith  or  works,  and  in  them  really  it 
taketh  away  original  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it ;  it 
is  applied  to  infidels  and  wicked  men  in  the  first  justification, 
through  baptism  without  works,  yet  not  without  faith ;  and  it 
taketh  away  both  sins  actual  and  original  together,  with  all 
whatsoever  punishment,  eternal  or  temporal,  thereby  deserved. 
Unto  such  as  have  attained  the  first  justification,  that  is  to 
say,  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  it  is  applied  further  by  good 
works  to  the  increase  of  former  grace,  which  is  the  second 
justification.     If  they  work  more  and  more,  grace  doth  more 
increase,  and  they  are  more  and  more  justified.     To  such  as 
diminish  it  by  venial  sins,  it  is  applied  by  holy  water,  Ave 
Marias,  crossings,  papal  salutations,  and  such  like,  which  serve 
for  reparations  of  grace  decayed.     To  such  as  have  lost  it 
through  mortal  sin,  it  is  applied  by  the  sacrament  (as  they 
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term  it)  of  penance ;  which  sacrament  hath  force  to  confer  nucooits 
grace  anew,  yet  in  such  sort,  that  being  so  conferred,  it  hath  c^tiow. 
not  altogether  so  mnch  power  as  at  the  first.  For  it  only 
cleanseth  out  the  stain  or  guilt  of  sin  committed,  and  changeth 
the  punishment  eternal  into  a  temporal  satisfactory  punish- 
ment here,  if  time  do  serve :  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  endured, 
except  it  be  lightened  by  masses,  works  of  charity,  pilgrimages, 
fasts,  and  such  like ;  or  else  shortened  by  pardon  for  term,  or 
by  plenary  pardon  quite  removed  and  taken  away.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  the  man  of  sin.  This  maze  the  Church  of 
Rome  doth  cause  her  followers  to  tread,  when  they  ask  her  the 
way  to  justification.  I  cannot  stand  now  to  unrip  this  building, 
and  sift  it  piece  by  piece ;  only  I  will  pass  it  by  in  few  words, 
that  that  may  befall  Babylon,  in  the  presence  of  that  which 
God  hath  builded,  as  happened  unto  Dagon  before  the  ark. 

y I.  ^^  Doubtless,  (saith  the  Apostle,)  I  have  counted  all  phu.  ul 
things  lost,  and  judge  them  to  be  dung,  that  I  may  win  ' 
Christ ;  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteous- 
ness, but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  through  faith."  Whether 
they  speak  of  the  first  or  second  justification,  they  make  the 
essence  of  a  divine  quality  inherent,  they  make  it  righteous- 
ness which  is  in  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then  it  is  ours,  as  our 
souls  are  ours,  though  we  have  them  from  God,  and  can  hold 
them  no  longer  than  pleaseth  him ;  for  if  he  withdraw  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  fall  to  dust :  but  the  righteousness 
wherein  we  must  be  found,  if  we  will  be  justified,  is  not  our 
own ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  by  any  inherent  quality. 
Christ  hath  merited  righteousness  for  as  many  as  are  found  in 
him.  In  him  God  findeth  us,  if  we  be  faithAiI ;  for  by  faith 
we  are  incorporated  into  Christ.  Then,  although  in  ourselves 
we  be  altogether  sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the  man 
which  is  impious  in  himself,  full  of  iniquity,  full  of  sin ;  him 
being  found  in  Christ  through  faith,  and  having  his  sin  remitted 
through  repentance ;  him  God  beholdeth  with  a  gracious  eye, 
putteth  away  his  sin  by  not  imputing  it,  taketh  quite  away  the 
punishment  due  thereunto  by  pardoning  it,  and  accepteth  him 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  perfectly  righteous,  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  all 
that  was  commanded  him  in  the  law ;  shall  I  say  more  per- 


or 
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DiKouBiB  fectly  riffhteous  than  if  himself  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law !  I 

ow  ivvriwi- 

cATiow.  must  take  heed  what  I  say :  but  the  Apostle  saith,  "  God 
j^cor.  T.  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.*"  Such  we  are  in 
the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  Gt>d  him- 
self. Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fury,  whatsoeyer, 
it  is  our  comfort  and  our  wisdom ;  we  care  for  no  knowledge 
in  the  world  but  this,  that  man  hath  sinned,  and  God  hath 
suffered ;  that  God  hath  made  himself  the  Son  of  man,  and 
that  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Church  of  EU>me,  in  teaching  justification  by  in- 
herent grace,  doth  pervert  the  truth  of  Christ ;  and  that  by 
the  hands  of  the  Apostles  we  have  received  otherwise  than  she 
teacheth.  Now  concerning  the  righteousness  of  sanctification, 
we  deny  it  not  to  be  inherent ;  we  grants  that  unless  we  work, 
we  have  it  not ;  only  we  distinguish  it  as  a  thing  different  in 
nature  from  the  righteousness  of  justification :  we  are  righteous 
the  one  way,  by  the  &ith  of  Abraham ;  the  other  way,  ex- 
cept we  do  the  works  of  Abraham  we  are  not  righteous.  Of  ^. 
Rom.  iY.  5.  the  one,  St.  Paul,  '^  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth, 
fiiith  is  counted  for  righteousness.'"  Of  the  other,  St.  John, 
1  John  iii.  "  Qui  facit  justitiam,  Justus  est : — He  is  righteous  which  work- 
Kom.  iy.  eth  righteousness.'^  Of  the  one,  St.  Paul  doth  prove  by  Abra- 
ham'^s  example,  that  we  have  it  of  faith  without  works.  Of 
Jam.  ii.  the  other,  St.  James  by  Abraham's  example,  that  by  works 
we  have  it,  and  not  only  by  faith.  St.  Paul  doth  plainly  sever 
these  two  parts  of  Christian  righteousness  one  from  the  other. 
Rom.Ti.M.  For  in  the  sixth  to  the  Romans  thus  he  writeth,  "Being  freed 
from  sin,  and  made  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  in 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.''  "  Ye  are  made  free  from 
sin,  and  made  servants  unto  Grod;"  this  is  the  righteousness 
of  justification  :  "  Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness ;"  this  is  the 
righteousness  of  sanctification.  By  the  one  we  are  interested 
in  the  right  of  inheriting ;  by  the  other  we  are  brought  to  the 
actual  possession  of  eternal  bliss,  and  so  the  end  of  both  is 
everlasting  life. 

VII.  The  prophet  Habakkuk  doth  here  term  the  Jews 
"  righteous  men,"  not  only  because  being  justified  by  faith 
they  were  free  from  sin;  but  also  because  they  had  their 
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measure  of  fruits  in  holiness.  According  to  whose  example  of  discouui 
charitable  judgment,  which  leaveth  it  to  Grod  to  discern  what  catiow. 
Tre  are,  and  speaketh  of  them  according  to  that  which  they 
do  profess  themselyes  to  be,  although  they  be  not  holy  men 
Mrhom  men  do  think,  but  whom  God  doth  know  indeed  to  be 
such ;  yet  let  eyery  Christian  man  know,  that  in  Christian 
equity,  he  standeth  bound  for  to  think  and  speak  of  his 
brethren,  as  of  men  that  haye  a  measure  in  the  fruit  of  holi- 
ness, and  a  right  unto  the  titles  wherewith  God,  in  token  of 
special  fayour  and  mercy,  youchsafeth  to  honour  his  chosen 
seryants.  So  we  see  the  Apostles  of  our  Sayiour  Christ  do 
use  eyery  where  the  name  o{ saints;  so  the  Prophet  the  name 
of  righteous.  But  let  us  all  be  such  as  we  desire  to  be  termed : 
"  Reatus  impii  est  pium  nomen,"'  saith  Salyianus ;  "  Godly 
names  do  not  justify  godless  men.^  We  are  but  upbraided, 
when  we  are  honoured  with  names  and  titles  whereunto  our 
liyes  and  manners  are  not  suitable.  If  indeed  we  haye  our 
fruit  in  holiness,  notwithstanding  we  must  note,  that  the  more 
we  abound  therein,  the  more  need  we  haye  to  craye  that  we 
may  be  strengthened  and  supported.  Our  yery  yirtues  may 
be  snares  unto  us.  The  enemy  that  waiteth  for  all  occasions 
to  work  our  ruin,  hath  found  it  harder  to  oyerthrow  an  humble 
sinner,  than  a  proud  saint.  There  is  no  man^s  case  so  dangerous 
as  his  whom  Satan  hath  persuaded  that  his  own  righteousness 
shall  present  him  pure  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  If 
we  could  say,  we  were  not  guilty  of  any  thing  at  all  in  our 
consciences,  (we  know  ourselyes  far  from  this  innocency,  we 
cannot  say,  we  know  nothing  by  ourselyes ;  but  if  we  could,) 
should  we  therefore  plead  not  guilty  before  the  presence  of 
our  Judge,  that  sees  further  into  our  hearts  than  we  ourselyes 
can  do!  If  our  hands  did  neyer  offer  yiolence  to  our  brethren, 
a  bloody  thought  doth  proye  us  murderers  before  him :  if  we 
had  neyer  opened  our  mouth  to  utter  any  scandalous,  offensiye, 
or  hurtftil  word,  the  cry  of  our  secret  cogitations  is  heard  in 
the  ears  of  God.  If  we  did  not  commit  the  sins  which  daily 
and  hourly  either  in  deeds,  words,  or  thoughts  we  do  commit ; 
yet  in  the  good  things  which  we  do,  how  many  defects  are 
there  intermingled !  Gk)d,  in  that  which  is  done,  respecteth 
the  mind  and  intention  of  the  doer.  Cut  off  then  all  those 
things  wherein  we  haye  regarded  our  own  glory,  those  things 
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DiMODUB  which  men  do  to  please  men,  and  to  satisfy  our  own  liking, 
cATiow.  those  things  which  we  do  for  any  by-respect,  not  sincerely  and 
purely  for  the  love  of  Gh>d,  and  a  small  score  will  serve  for  the 
number  of  our  righteous  deeds.  Let  the  holiest  and  best 
things  which  we  do  be  considered.  We  are  never  better  af- 
fected unto  God  than  when  we  pray ;  yet  when  we  pray,  how 
are  our  affections  many  times  distracted !  How  little  reverence 
do  we  shew  unto  the  grand  majesty  of  God,  unto  whom  we 
speak  !  How  little  remorse  of  our  own  miseries !  How  little 
taste  of  the  sweet  influence  of  his  tender  mercies  do  we  feel  \ 
Are  we  not  as  unwilling  many  times  to  begin,  and  as  glad  to 
make  an  end;  as  if  in  saving,  ^'Call  upon  me,^  he  had  set  us 
a  very  burdensome  task!  It  may  seem  somewhat  extreme, 
which  I  will  speak ;  therefore  let  every  one  judge  of  it,  even 
as  his  own  heart  shall  tell  him,  and  no  otherwise ;  I  will  but 
only  make  a  demand  :  If  God  should  yield  to  us,  not  as  unto 
Abraham,  if  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  yea,  or  if  ten  good 
persons  could  be  found  in  a  city,  for  their  sakes  this  city  should 
not  be  destroyed ;  but  if  be  should  make  us  an  offer  thus 
large.  Search  all  the  generations  of  men  sithence  the  fall  of 
our  father  Adam,  find  one  man,  that  hath  done  one  action, 
which  hath  passed  from  him  pure,  without  any  stain  or  blemish 
at  all,  and  for  that  one  man'^s  only  action,  neither  man  nor  angel 
shall  feel  the  torments  which  are  prepared  for  both ;  do  jou 
think  that  this  ransom,  to  deliver  men  and  angels,  could  be 
found  to  be  among  the  sons  of  men  \  The  best  things  which 
we  do  have  somewhat  in  them  to  be  pardoned.  How  then 
can  we  do  any  thing  meritorious,  or  worthy  to  be  rewarded  \ 
Indeed,  God  doth  liberally  promise  whatsoever  appertaineth 
to  a  blessed  life,  to  as  many  as  sincerely  keep  his  law,  though 
they  be  not  exactly  able  to  keep  it.  Wherefore,  we  acknow- 
ledge a  dutiful  necessity  of  doing  wel],  but  the  meritorious 
dignity  of  doing  well  we  utterly  renounce.  We  see  how  far 
we  are  from  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  law ;  the  little 
fruit  which  we  have  in  holiness,  it  is,  God  knoweth,  corrupt 
and  unsound :  we  put  no  confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge 
nothing  in  the  world  for  it,  we  dare  not  call  God  to  reckoning, 
as  if  we  had  him  in  our  debt-books :  our  continual  suit  to  him 
is,  and  must  be,  to  bear  with  our  infirmities,  and  pardon  our 
offences. 
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VIII.  But  the  people  of  whom  the  prophet  speaketh,  were  discovmi 
they  all,  or  were  the  most  part  of  them,  such  as  had  care  to    catiow. 
walk  uprightly?  did  they  thirst  after  righteousness!  did  they 

wish,  did  they  loDg  with  the  righteous  Prophet,  "O  that  our  Pi^cxIx. 
ways  were  so  direct  that  we  might  keep  thy  statutes!^  did 
they  lament  with  the  righteous  Apostle,  ^^  O  miserable  men,  Rom.  m. 
the  good  which  we  wish  and  purpose,  and  strive  to  do,  we 
cannot r**  No;  the  words  of  the  other  Prophet  concerning 
this  people  do  shew  the  contrary.  How  grievously  hath  Esay 
mourned  over  them!  "O  sinful  nation,  laden  with  iniquity,  iM.i. 4. 
wicked  seed,  corrupt  children  !^  All  which  notwithstanding, 
so  wide  are  the  bowels  of  his  compassion  enlarged,  that  he  de- 
nieth  us  not,  no  not  when  we  were  laden  with  iniquity,  leave 
to  commune  familiarly  with  him,  liberty  to  crave  and  entreat, 
that  what  plagues  soever  we  have  deserved,  w.e  may  not  be  in 
worse  case  than  unbelievers,  that  we  may  not  be  hemmed  in 
by  pagans  and  infidels.  Jerusalem  is  a  sinful  polluted  city; 
but  Jerusalem  compared  with  Babylon  is  righteous.  And 
shall  the  righteous  be  overborne!  Shall  they  be  compassed 
about  by  the  wicked !  But  the  Prophet  doth  not  only  com- 
plain ;  Lord,  how  cometh  it  to  pass  that  thou  handiest  us  so 
hardly,  of  whom  thy  name  is  called,  and  bearest  with  the 
heathen  nations,  that  despise  thee!  no,  he  breaketh  out 
through  extremity  of  grief,  and  inferreth  violently.  This  "pro- 
ceeding is  perverse,^  the  righteous  are  thus  handled ;  "  there- 
fore perverse  judgment  doth  proceed."" 

IX.  Which  illation  containeth  many  things,  whereof  it 
were  better  much  both  for  you  to  hear,  and  me  to  speak,  if 
necessity  did  not  draw  me  to  another  task.    Paul  and  Barnabas  Acta  xiii. 

.  •  •  •  41^-44 

being  requested  to  preach  the  same  things  again  which  once 
they  had  preached,  thought  it  their  duty  to  satisfy  the  godly 
desires  of  men  sincerely  affected  to  the  truth.  Nor  may  it 
seem  burdenous  for  me,  nor  for  you  unprofitable,  that  I  follow 
their  example,  the  like  occasion  imto  theirs  being  offered 
me.  When  we  had  last  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews in  hand,  and  of  that  Epistle  these  words,  "  In  these  Heb.  i.  2. 
last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son;"^  after  we  had  thence 
collected  the  nature  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  had 
defined  it  to  be  a  community  of  men  *  sanctified  through  the 

*  By   laoctification,   I  mean  a  teparetion  from  othen  not  profeBihig  as  they 
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Ducoms  profeosion  of  the  truth  which  God  hath  taught  the  world  by 
c^Tiow.  his  Son ;  and  had  declared,  that  the  scope  of  Christian  doc- 
trine is  the  comfort  of  them  whose  hearts  are  overcharged  with 
the  burden  of  sin ;  and  had  proved  that  the  doctrine  professed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  bereave  men  of  comfort,  both  in 
their  lives,  and  at  their  deaths:  the  conclusion  in  the  end, 
whereunto  we  came,  was  this ;  the  Church  of  Rome  being  in 
faith  so  corrupted,  as  she  is,  and  refusing  to  be  reformed,  as 
she  doth,  we  are  to  sever  ourselves  from  her ;  the  example  of 
our  fathers  may  not  retain  us  in  communion  with  that  church, 
under  hope  that  we  so  continuing,  may  be  saved  as  well  as 
they.  God,  I  doubt  not,  was  merciful  to  save  thousands  of 
them,  though  they  lived  in  popish  superstitions,  inasmuch  as 
they  sinned  ignorantly:  but  the  truth  is  now  laid  before  our 
eyes.  The  former  part  of  this  last  sentence,  namely,  these 
words,  '*  I  doubt  not  but  God  was  merciful  to  save  thousands 
of  our  fathers  living  in  popish  superstitions,  inasmuch  as  they 
sinned  ignorantly  '^  this  sentence  I  beseech  you  to  mark,  and 
to  sift  it  with  the  severity  of  austere  judgment,  that  if  it  be 
found  to  be  gold,  it  may  be  suitable  to  the  precious  foundation 
whereon  it  was  then  laid ;  for  I  protest,  that  if  it  be  hay  or 
stubble,  my  own  hand  shall  set  fire  on  it.  Two  questions 
have  risen  by  reason  of  this  speech  before  alleged :  the  one, 
"  Whether  our  fathers,  infected  with  popidi  errors  and  supersti- 
tions, may  be  saved?''  the  other,  "Whether  their  ignorance 
be  a  reasonable  inducement  to  make  us  think  they  might  X*^ 
We  are  then  to  examine,  first,  what  possibility;  then,  what 
probability  there  is,  that  God  might  be  merciful  unto  so 
many  of  our  fathers. 

X.  So  many  of  our  fathers  living  in  popish  superstitions^ 
yet  by  the  mercy  of  God  be  saved  ?  No ;  this  could  not  be  : 
God  hath  spoken  by  his  angel  from  heaven  unto  his  people 
concerning  Babylon,  (by  Babylon  we  understand  the  Church  of 

Apoc.  Rome :)  "  Go  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  plagues.'"  For  answer  whereunto,  first,  I  do  not  take 
the  words  to  be  meant  only  of  temporal  plagues,  of  the  cor- 
poral death,  sorrow,  famine,  and  fire,  whereunto  God  in  his 
wrath  had  condemned  Babylon ;  and  that  to  save  his  chosen 

do.     For  true  holiness  consistetli  not  in  professing,  bat  in  obeying  the  truth  of 
Christ 
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people  from  these  plagues,  he  saith,  ^'Go  out;'^  with  like  discoubsx 
intent,  as  in  the  Gospel,  speaking  of  Jerusalem''s  desolation,  ^"^ATi^Nr* 
he  saith,  *'  Let  them  that  are  in  Judea  flee  unto  the  mountains.  Matt.  xxIt. 
and  them  that  are  in  the  midst  thereof  depart  out  ;^^  or,  as  in 
former  times  to  Lot,  "  Arise,  take  thy  wife  and  thy  daughters  Gen.  xu. 
which  are  there,  lest  thou  be  destroyed  in  the  punishment 
of  the  city  f^  but  forasmuch  as  here  it  is  said,  ''  Go  out  of 
Babylon  ;^  we  doubt,  their  everlasting  destruction,  which  are 
partakers  therein,  is  either  principally  meant,  or  necessarily 
implied  in  this  sentence.     How  then  was  it  possible  for  so 
many  of  your  fathers  to  be  saved,  sith  they  were  so  far  from 
departing  out  of  Babylon,  that  they  took  her  for  their  mother, 
and  in  her  bosom  yielded  up  the  ghost  t 

XL  First,  for  the  plagues  being  threatened  unto  them  that 
are  partakers  in  the  sins  of  Babylon,  we  can  define  nothing 
concerning  our  fathers  out  of  this  sentence ;  unless  we  shew 
what  the  sins  of  Babylon  be,  and  what  they  be  which  are  such 
partakers  of  them,  that  their  everlasting  plagues  are  inevitable. 
The  sins  which  may  be  common  both  to  them  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  to  others  departed  thence,  must  be  severed  from 
this  question.  He  which  saith,  ^'  Depart  out  of  Babylon,  lest 
ye  be  partakers  of  her  sins,^  sheweth  plainly,  that  he  meaneth 
such  sins,  as  except  we  separate  ourselves,  we  have  no  power 
in  the  world  to  avoid ;  such  impieties,  as  by  their  law  they 
have  established,  and  whereunto  all  that  are  among  them, 
either  do  indeed  assent,  or  else  are,  by  powerable  means 
forced  in  show  and  appearance  to  subject  themselves.  As  for 
example^  in  the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  maintained,  that  the 
same  credit  and  reverence  that  we  give  to  the  Scriptures  of 
God,  ought  also  to  be  given  to  unwritten  verities;  that  the 
pope  is  supreme  head  ministerial  over  the  universal  Church 
militant;  that  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist  is  transubstantiated 
into  Christ ;  that  it  is  to  be  adored,  and  to  be  offered  up  unto 
God,  as  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  quick  and  dead;  that 
images  are  to  be  worshipped,  saints  to  be  called  upon  as  in- 
tercessors, and  such  like.  Now  because  some  heresies  do 
concern  things  only  believed,  as  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
sacramental  elements  in  the  Eucharist ;  some  concern  things 
which  are  practised  and  put  in  ure,  as  the  adoration  of  the 
elements  transubstantiated;  we  must  note  that  erroneously 


or 
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Discoomsi  the  practice  of  that  is  some  time  receiyed,  whereof  the  doe- 
cATioii.  trine,  that  teacheth  it,  is  not  heretically  maintained.  Thej 
are  all  partakers  in  the  maintenance  of  heresies,  who  hy  word 
or  deed  allow  them,  knowing  them,  although  not  knowing' 
them  to  be  heresies ;  as  also  they,  and  that  most  dangerously 
of  all  others,  who  knowing  heresy  to  be  heresy,  do  notwith- 
standing, in  worldly  respects,  make  semblance  of  allowing' 
that,  which  in  heart  and  judgment  they  condemn :  but  heresy 
is  heretically  maintained,  by  such  as  obstinately  hold  it  after 
wholesome  admonition.  Of  the  last  sort,  as  of  the  next  before, 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  their  condemnation,  without  an 
actual  repentance,  is  inevitable.  Lest  any  man  therefore 
should  think,  that  in  speaking  of  our  Fathers,  I  should  speak 
indifferently  of  them  all;  let  my  words,  I  beseech  you,  be 
well  marked,  '^I  doubt  not  but  God  was  mercifiil  to  save 
thousands  of  our  fathers  f  ^  which  thing  I  will  now,  by  God'^s 
assistance,  set  more  plainly  before  your  eyes. 

XII.  Many  are  partakers  of  the  error,  which  are  not  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  people  following  the 
conduct  of  their  guides,  and  observing  as  they  did,  exactly 
that  which  was  prescribed,  thought  they  did  God  good  service, 
when  indeed  they  did  dishonour  him.  This  was  their  error : 
but  the  heresy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  their  dogmatical  posi- 
tions opposite  unto  Christian  truth,  what  one  man  among  ten 
thousand  did  ever  understand  I  Of  them,  which  understand 
Roman  heresies,  and  allow  them,  all  are  not  alike  partakers  in 
the  action  of  allowing.  Some  allow  them  as  the  first  founders 
and  establishers  of  them;  which  crime  toucheth  none  but 
their  popes  and  councils :  the  people  are  clear  and  free  from 
this.  Of  them  which  maintain  popish  heresies,  not  as  authors, 
but  receivers  of  them  from  others,  all  maintain  them  not  as 
Masters.  In  this  are  not  the  people  partakers  neither,  but 
only  the  predicants  and  schoolmen.  Of  them  which  have  been 
partakers  in  this  sin  of  teaching  popish  heresy,  there  is  also  a 
difference ;  for  they  have  not  all  been  teachers  of  all  popish 
Ver.n.  heresy.  '^  Put  a  difference,^  saith  St.  Jude ;  "have  compassion 
upon  some.^  Shall  we  lap  up  all  in  one  condition?  shall  we 
cast  them  all  headlong,  shall  we  plunge  them  all  into  that 
infernal  and  everlasting  flaming  lake!  them  that  have  been 
partakers  of  the  errors  of  Babylon,  together  with  them  which 
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are  in  the  heresy !  them  which  have  been  the  authors  of  the  discoumi 
heresy,  with  them  that  by  terror  and  violence  have  been  forced  cat  ion. 
to  receive  it?  tbem  who  have  taught  it,  with  them  whose 
simplicity  hath  by  sleights  and  conveyances  of  false  teachers 
been  seduced  to  believe  it!  them  which  have  been  partakers 
in  one,  with  them  which  have  been  partakers  in  many !  them 
which  in  many,  with  them  which  in  all ! 

XIII.  Notwithstanding  I  grant,  that  although  the  con- 
demnation of  them  be  more  tolerable  than  of  these :  yet  from 
the  man  that  laboureth  at  the  plough,  to  him  that  sitteth  in 
the  Vatican ;  to  all  partakers  in  the  sins  of  Babylon ;  to  our 
fathers,  though  they  did  but  erroneously  practise  that  which 
the  guide  heretically  taught ;  to  all  without  exception,  plagues 
were  due.  The  pit  is  ordinarily  the  end,  as  well  of  the  guide 
as  of  the  guided  in  blindness.  But  woe  worth  the  hour  wherein 
we  were  bom,  except  we  might  promise  ourselves  better 
things ;  things  which  accompany  man'^s  salvation,  even  where 
we  know  that  worse  and  such  as  accompany  condemnation  are 
due.  Then  must  we  shew  some  way  how  possibly  they  might 
escape.  What  way  is  there  that  sinners  can  find  to  escape 
the  judgment  of  God,  but  only  by  appealing  to  the  seat  of  his 
saving  mercy?  which  mercy,  with  Origen,  we  do  not  extend 
to  devils  and  damned  spirits.  God  hath  mercy  upon  thousands, 
but  there  be  thousands  also  which  he  hardeneth.  Christ  hath 
therefore  set  the  bounds,  he  hath  fixed  the  limits  of  his  saving 
mercy  within  the  compass  of  these  terms :  *'  God  sent  not  his  john  m.  u. 
own  Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved.""  In  the  third  of  St.  John'^s  Gospel,  mercy  is 
restrained  to  believers:  "He  that  believeth  shall  not  be  con-  JoUniiLw. 
demned :  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  because 

he  believeth  not  in  the  Son  of  God.*"  In  the  second  of  the  Re- 
velation, mercy  is  restrained  to  the  penitent.  For  of  Jezebel 
and  her  sectaries  thus  he  speaketh :  "  I  gave  her  space  to  re-  Rev.  ii. 
pent,  and  she  repented  not.  Behold,  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed, 
and  them  that  commit  fornication  with  her  into  great  affliction, 
except  they  repent  them  of  their  works ;  and  I  will  kill  her 
children  with  death .^''  Our  hope  therefore  of  the  fathers  is, 
if  they  were  not  altogether  faithless  and  impenitent,  that  they 
are  saved. 

XIV.  They  are  not  all  faithless  that  are  weak  in  assenting  to 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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DiftconRSB  the  truth,  or  stiff  in  maintaiaiDg  things  opposite  to  the  tratb 
CATION,  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  as  many  as  hold  the  foundation 
which  is  precious,  though  they  hold  it  but  weakly,  and  as  it 
were  with  a  slender  thread,  although  they  frame  many  base 
and  unsuitable  things  upon  it,  things  that  cannot  abide  the 
trial  of  the  fire ;  yet  shall  they  pass  the  fiery  trial  and  be 
saved  which  indeed  have  builded  themselves  upon  the  rock, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  If  then  our  fathers 
did  not  hold  the  foundation  of  faith,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
were  faithless.  If  many  of  them  held  it,  then  is  therein  no  im- 
pediment but  many  of  them  might  be  saved.  Then  let  us  see 
what  the  foundation  of  faith  is,  and  whether  we  may  think 
that  thousands  of  our  fathers  being  in  popish  superstitions  did 
notwithstanding  hold  the  foundation. 

XV.  If  the  foundation  of  faith  do  import  the  general 
ground  whereupon  we  rest  when  we  do  believe,  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles  are  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith :  '^  Credimus  quia  legimus,^  saith  St.  Jerome. 
O  that  the  Church  of  Rome  did  as  *  soundly  interpret  these 
fundamental  writings  whereupon  we  build  our  fkith,  as  she 
doth  willingly  hold  and  embrace  them  ! 

XVI.  But  if  the  name  of  foundation  do  note  the  principal 
thing  which  is  believed,  then  is  that  the  foundation  of  our 

jTim.m.  faith  which  St.  Paul  hath  to  Timothy,  "God  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,^  &;c.:    that  of  Nathanaei, 

,>"*?,*•  «J  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  thou  art  the  king  of 
Israel  f ^  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  '^  This  is  Christ 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  :^  he  that  directly  denieth  this,  doth 
utterly  raze  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith.  I  have  proved 
heretofore,  that  although  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  played  the 
hariot  worse  than  ever  did  Israel,  yet  are  they  not,  as  now 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  which  plainly  deny  Christ  Jesus, 
quite  and  clean  excluded  from  the  new  covenant.  But  as 
Samaria  compared  with  Jerusalem  is  termed  Aholath,  a 
church  or  tabernacle  of  her  own ;  contrariwise,  Jerusalem 
Aholibath,  the  resting  place  of  the  Lord ;  so,  whatsoever  we 

*  Thej  miunterpiet,  not  only  by  making  fiUse  and  corrupt  glosses  upon  the 
Scripture,  but  also  by  forcing  the  old  vulgar  translation  as  the  only  authentical: 
howbeit,  they  refuse  no  book  which  is  canonical,  though  they  admit  sundry 
which  are  not 
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term  the  Church  of  Borne,  when  we  compare  her  with  re-  Discodbax 
formed  churches,  still  we  put  a  differeuce,  as  then  between  ^\Jli™' 
Babylon  and  Samaria,  so  now  between  Borne  and  the  hea- 
thenish assemblies.  Which  opinion  I  must  and  will  re- 
call ;  I  must  grant  and  will,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  toge- 
ther with  all  her  children,  is  dean  excluded ;  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  our  fathers  and  Saracens,  Turks 
and  Painims,  if  they  did  directly  deny  Christ  crucified  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

XVII.  But  how  many  millions  of  them  were  known  so  to 
have  ended  their  lives,  that  the  drawing  of  their  breath  hath 
ceased  with  the  uttering  of  this  faith,  "Christ  my  Saviour, 
my  Redeemer  Jesus  i"^  Answer  is  made,  that  this  they  might 
nnfeignedly  confess,  and  yet  be  far  enough  from  salvation. 
For  behold,  saith  the  Apostle,  "  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  cai.  t.  2. 
if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.^^  Christ, 
in  the  work  of  man^s  salvation,  is  alone :  the  Galatians  were 
cast  away  by  joining  circumcision  and  the  other  rites  of  the 
law  with  Christ :  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  teach  her  children 
to  join  other  things  likewise  with  him ;  therefore  their  faith, 
their  belief,  doth  not  profit  them  any  thing  at  all.  It  is  true, 
that  they  do  indeed  join  other  things  with  Christ ;  but  how  ? 
Not  in  the  work  of  redemption  itself,  which  they  grant  that 
Christ  alone  hath  performed  sufficiently  for  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  inestimable 
treasure,  that  it  may  be  effectual  to  their  salvation  :  how  de- 
murely soever  they  confess  that  they  seek  remission  of  sins  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  using  humbly  the  means 
appointed  by  him  to  apply  the  benefit  of  his  holy  blood ;  they 
teach,  indeed,  so  many  things  pernicious  in  Christian  faith,  in 
setting  down  the  means  whereof  they  speak,  that  the  very 
foundation  of  faith  which  they  hold,  is  thereby  plainly  over- 
thrown,* and  the  force  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  extin- 
guished. We  may  therefore  dispute  with  them,  urge  them 
even  with  as  dangerous  sequels  as  the  Apostle  doth  the  Gala- 

»  Plainly  in  all  men's  sight  Krhose  eye>  God  hath  enlightened  to  hehold  his 
tnith.  For  they  which  are  in  error  are  in  darkness,  and  see  not  that  which  in 
light  is  plain.  In  that  which  they  teach  concerning  the  natures  of  Christ,  they 
hold  the  same  with  Nectorins  ftdly,  the  same  with  Entyehes  about  the  proprieties 
of  his  nature. 

2l2 
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DiRcouKsi  tians.  Bat  I  demand,  if  some  of  those  Galatians,  heartily  em- 
cation/  bracing  the  gospel  of  Christ,  sincere  and  sound  in  faith,  (this 
one  only  error  excepted,)  had  ended  their  liyes  before  they 
were  ever  taught  how  perilous  an  opinion  they  held ;  shall 
we  think  that  the  danger  of  this  error  did  so  overweigh  the 
benefit  of  their  faith,  that  the  mercy  of  God  might  not  save 
them  ?  I  grant  they  overthrew  the  foundation  of  faith  by 
consequent:  doth  not  that  so  likewise  which  the  'Lutheran 
churches  do  at  this  day  so  stiffly  and  so  firmly  maintain! 
For  mine  own  part,  I  dare  not  here  deny  the  possibility  of 
their  salvation,  which  have  been  the  chiefest  instruments  of 
ours,  albeit  they  carried  to  their  graves  a  persuasion  so  greatly 
repugnant  to  the  truth.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Church  of  Home,  she  hath  yet  a  little  strength,  she 
doth  not  directly  deny  the  foundation  of  Christianity :  I  may, 
I  trust  without  ofience,  persuade  myself  that  thousands  of  our 
fathers,  in  former  times,  living  and  dying  within  her  walls» 
have  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God. 

XVIII.  What  although  they  repented  not  of  their  errors? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  open  my  mouth  to  gainsay  that 
which  Christ  himself  hath  spoken :  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  perish.*"  And  if  they  did  not  repent,  they  perished. 
But  withal  note,  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  double  re- 
pentance :  the  least  sin  which  we  commit  in  deed,  thought,  or 
word,  is  death  without  repentance.  Yet  how  many  things 
do  escape  us  in  every  of  these,  which  we  do  not  know !  how 
many,  which  we  do  not  observe,  to  be  sins !  and  without  the 
knowledge,  without  the  observation  of  sin,  there  is  no  actual 
repentance.  It  cannot  then  be  chosen,  but  that  for  as  many 
as  hold  the  foundation,  and  have  holden  all  sins  and  errors  in 
hatred,  the  blessing  of  repentance  for  unknown  sins  and  errors 
is  obtained  at  the  hands  of  God,  through  the  gracious  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  for  such  suitors  as  cry  with  the  prophet 
David,  "  Purge  me,  O  Lord,  from  my  secret  sins."*" 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Lutherans,  though  it  be  no  direct  denial  of  the  foundation, 
maj  notwithstanding  bo  damnable  unto  some ;  and  I  do  not  think  but  that  in  many 
respects  it  is  less  damnable;,  as  at  this  day  some  maintain  it,  than  it  was  in  them 
which  held  it  at  first ;  as  Luther  and  others  whom  I  had  an  eye  unto  in  this  speech. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  an  error  with  such  and  such  circumstances ;  but  simply, 
whether  an  error  overthrowing  the  foundation,  do  exclude  all  possibility  of  salvation^ 
if  it  be  not  recanted,  and  expressly  repented  of. 
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XIX.  But  we  wash  a  wall  of  loam ;  we  labour  in  vain ;  dwcoursb 
iii««         !•         '     t    t  •  •Ai"*'  •'u*Ti  Fl- 
ail this  IS  nothing;  it  doth  not  prove,  it  cannot  justify,  that  _cat'!^-_ 

which  we  go  about  to  maintain.  Infidels  and  heathen  men 
are  not  so  godless,  but  that  they  may,  no  doubt,  cry  God 
mercy,  and  desire  in  general  to  have  their  sins  forgiven.  To 
such  as  deny  the  foundation  of  faith,  there  can  be  no  salvation 
(according  to  the  ordinary  course  which  Ood  doth  use  in 
saving  men)  without  a  particular  repentance  of  that  error. 
The  Galatians,  thinking  that  unless  they  were  circumcised, 
they  could  not  be  saved,  overthrew  the  foundation  of  faith 
directly:  therefore  if  any  of  them  did  die  so  persuaded, 
whether  before  or  after  they  were  told  of  their  errors,  their 
end  is  dreadful ;  there  is  no  way  with  them  but  one,  death 
and  condemnation.  For  the  Apostle  speaketh  nothing  of  men 
departed,  but  saith  generally  of  all,  "If  ye  be  circumcised,  Cai. y.«,4, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  Ye  are  abolished  from  Christ, 
whosoever  are  justified  by  the  law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.*" 
Of  theni  in  the  Church  of  Home  the  reason  is  the  same.  For 
whom  Antichrist  hath  seduced,  concerning  them  did  not 
St.  Paul  speak  long  before,  "  They  received  not  the  word  of  2  These,  u. 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved ;  therefore  God  would  send 
them  strong  delusions  to  believe  lies,  that  all  they  might  be 
damned  which  believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness?''  And  St.  John,  "All  that  dwell  upon  the  Apoc.  xiu. 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life  i""  Indeed  many  in  former  times,  as  their  books 
and  writings  do  yet  shew,  held  the  foundation,  to  wit,  salva- 
tion by  Christ  alone,  and  therefore  might  be  saved.  God  hath 
always  had  a  Church  amongst  them,  which  firmly  kept  his 
saving  truth.  As  for  such  as  hold  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  we  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ  alone  without  works ;  they 
do  not  only  by  a  circle  of  consequence,  but  directly,  deny  the 
foundation  of  faith;  they  hold  it  not,  no  not  so  much  as  by  a 
thread. 

XX.  This,  to  my  remembrance,  being  all  that  hath  been 
opposed  with  any  countenance  or  show  of  reason,  I  hope,  if 
this  be  answered,  the  cause  in  question  is  at  an  end.  Concern- 
ing general  repentance,  therefore :  what !  a  murderer,  a  blas- 
phemer, an  unclean  person,  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  any  sinner  to  es- 
cape the  wrath  of  God  by  a  general  repentance,  '*  Otod  forgive 
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DiicouBM  me  V^  Truly,  it  never  came  within  my  heart,  that  a  general 
^^'cAT "lir'" repentance  doth  serve  for  all  sins:  it  serveth  only  for  the 
common  oversights  of  our  sinful  life,  and  for  the  faults  which 
either  we  do  not  mark,  or  do  not  know  that  they  are  faults. 
Our  fethers  were  actually  penitent  for  sins,  wherein  they  knew 
they  displeased  God :  or  else  they  fall  not  within  the  compass 
of  my  first  speech.  Again,  that  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
saved,  than  holding  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith,  we 
have  not  only  affirmed,  but  proved.  Why  is  it  not  then  con- 
fessed, that  thousands  of  our  fathers  whidi  lived  in  popish  su- 
perstitions, might  yet,  by  the  mercy  of  Gk)d,  be  saved !  First, 
if  they  had  directly  denied  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity, 
without  repenting  them  particularly  of  that  sin,  he  which 
saith,  there  could  be  no  salvation  for  them,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  which  God  doth  use  in  saving  men,  granteth 
plainly,  or  at  the  least  closely  insinuateth,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary privilege  of  mercy  might  deliver  their  souls  from 
hell ;  which  is  more  than  I  required.  Secondly,  if  the  founda- 
tion be  denied,  it  is  denied  for  fear  of  some  heresy  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  maintaineth.  But  how  many  were  there 
amongst  our  fathers,  who  being  seduced  by  the  common  error 
of  that  church,  never  knew  the  meaning  of  her  heresies !  So 
that  although  all  popish  heretics  did  perish,  thousands  of  them 
which  lived  in  popish  superstitions  might  be  saved.  Thirdly, 
seeing  all  that  held  popish  heresies  did  not  hold  all  the  heresies 
of  the  pope ;  why  might  not  thousands  which  were  infected 
with  other  leaven,  live  and  die  unsoured  with  this,  and  so  be 
saved !  Fourthly,  if  they  all  held  this  heresy,  many  there  were 
that  held  it,  no  doubt,  but  only  in  a  general  form  of  words,  which 
a  favourable  interpretation  might  expound  in  a  sense  differing 
far  enough  from  the  poisoned  conceit  of  heresy.  As  for  ex- 
ample; did  they  hold  that  we  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ 
without  good  works?"  We  ourselves  do,  I  think,  all  say  as 
much,  with  this  construction,  salvation  being  taken  as  in  that 
sentence,  ''Corde  creditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  fit  confessio  ad 
salutem  ;^  except  infants,  and  men  cut  off*  upon  the  point  of 
their  conversion,  of  the  rest  none  shall  see  God,  but  such  as 

'  For  this  is  the  only  thing  alleged  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  their  salvatioii: 
the  Church  of  Rome  joineth  works  with  Christ,  which  is  a  denial  of  the  foundation ; 
and  unless  we  hold  the  foundation,  we  cannot  be  saved. 
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seek  peace  and  holiness,  thongh  not  as  a  cause  of  their  salva-  dikuuiuc 
tion,  yet  as  a  way  which  they  must  walk  which  will  be  sayed.  cation. 
Did  they  hold,  that  without  works  we  are  not  justified  I  Take 
justification  so  as  it  may  also  imply  sanctification,  and  St. 
James  doth  say  as  much.  For  except  there  be  an  ambiguity 
in  the  same  term,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  do  contradict  each 
the  other;  which  cannot  be.  Now  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  name  either  of  faith  or  of  works,  being  meant  by  them 
both  in  one  and  the  same  sense.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
justification  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  without  implying  sancti- 
fication, when  he  proveth  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out works ;  finding  likewise  that  justification  doth  sometimes 
imply  sanctification  also  with  it ;  I  suppose  nothing  to  be  more 
sound,  than  so  to  interpret  St.  James  as  speaking  not  in  that 
sense,  but  in  this. 

XXL  We  have  already  shewed,  that  there  be  two  kinds  of 
Christian  righteousness :  the  one  without  us,  which  we  have 
by  imputation;  the  other  in  us,  which  consisteth  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  and  other  Christian  virtues :  and  St.  James 
doth  prove  that  Abraham  had  not  only  the  one,  because  the 
thing  believed  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness ;  but 
also  the  other,  because  he  offered  up  his  son.  God  giveth  us 
both  the  one  justice  and  the  other :  the  one  by  accepting  us 
for  righteous  in  Christ;  the  other  by  working  Christian 
righteousness  in  us.  The  proper  and  most  immediate  efficient 
cause  in  us  of  this  latter  is,  the  spirit  of  adoption  we  have  re- 
ceived into  our  hearts.  That  whereof  it  consisteth,  whereof 
it  is  really  and  formally  made,  are  those  infused  virtues  proper 
and  peculiar  unto  saints ;  which  the  Spirit,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  first  it  is  given  of  Glt)d,  bringeth  with  it :  the 
effects  whereof  are  such  actions  as  the  Apostle  doth  call  the 
fruits  of  works,  the  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  the  difference  of 
the  which  operation  from  the  root  whereof  they  spring,  maketh 
it  needful  to  put  two  kinds  likewise  of  sanctifying  righteous- 
ness, habitual  and  actual.  Habitual,  that  holiness,  wherewith 
our  souls  are  inwardly  endued,  the  same  instant  when  first  we 
begin  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  actual,  that  holi- 
ness which  afterwards  beautifieth  all  the  parts  and  actions  of 
our  life,  the  holiness  for  which  Enoch,  Job,  Zachary,  Elizabeth, 
and  other  saints,  are  in  the  Scriptures  so  highly  commended. 
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DiscocKtt  If  here  it  be  demanded,  which  of  these  we  do  first  receive !    I 
ckxioH.    answer,  that  the  Spirit,  the  virtue  of  the  Spirit,  the  habitual 
justice,  which  is  ingrafted,  the  external  justice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  imputed,  these  we  receive  all  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  whensoever  we  have  any  of  these,  we  have  all ;  they 
go  together :  yet  sith  no  man  is  justified  except  he  believe, 
and  no  man  believeth  except  he  has  faith,  and  no  man  except 
he  hath  received   the  spirit  of  adoption  hath  faith,   foras- 
much as  they  do  necessarily  infer  justification,  and  justifica- 
tion doth  of  necessity  presuppose  them ;  we  must  needs  hold 
that  imputed  righteousness,  in  dignity  being  the  chiefest,  is 
notwithstanding  in  order  the  last  of  all  these,  but    actual 
righteousness,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  good  works,  sue- 
ceedeth  all,  foUoweth  after  all,  both  in  order  and  time.  Which 
being  attentively  marked,  sheweth  plainly  how  the  faith  of 
true  believers  cannot  be  divorced  from  hope  and  love ;  how 
faith  is  a  part  of  sanctification,  and  yet  unto  justification  ne- 
cessary ;  how  faith  is  perfected  by  good  works,  and  not  works 
of  ours  without  faith;  finally,  how  our  fathers  might  hold, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  yet  hold  truly  that 
without  works  we  are  not  justified.    Did  they  think  that  men 
do  merit  rewards  in  heaven  by  the  works  they  perform  on 
earth  ?     The  ancients  use  meriting  for  obtaining,  and  in  that 
sense  they  of  Wittenberg  have  in  their  Confession,  "We 
teach  that  good  works  commanded  of  God  are  necessarily  to 
be  done,  and  by  the  free  kindness  of  God  they  merit  their 
certain  rewards.*"     Therefore,  speaking  as  our  fathers  did, 
and  we  taking  their  speech  in  a  sound  meaning,  as  we  may 
take  our  fathers\  and  might,  forasmuch  as  their  meaning  is 
doubtful,  and  charity  doth  always  interpret  doubtful  things 
favourably ;  what  should  induce  us  to  think  that  rather  the 
damage  of  the  worst  construction  did  light  upon  them  all, 
than  that  the  blessing  of  the  better  was  granted  unto  thousands! 
Fifthly,  if  in  the  worst  construction  that  may  be  made,  they 
had  generally  all  embraced  it  living,  might  not  many  of  them 
dying  utterly  renounce  it !    Howsoever  men,  when  they  sit  at 
ease,  do  vainly  tickle  their  hearts  with  the  vain  conceit  of  I 
know  not  what  proportionable  correspondence  between  their 
merits  and  their  rewards,  which,  in  the  trance  of  their  high 
speculations,  they  dream  that  God  hath  measured,  weighed, 
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and  laid  up,  as  it  were,  in  bundles  for  them;  notwithstanding  jdwcodksb 
we  see  by  daiJy  experience,  m  a  namber  even  of  them,  that  cation. 
when  the  honr  of  death  approacheth,  when  they  secretly  hear 
themselves  summoned  forthwith  to  appear,  and  stand  at  the 
bar  of  that  Judge,  whose  brightness  causeth  the  eyes  of  the 
angels  themselves  to  dazzle,  all  these  idle  imaginations  do  then 
begin  to  hide  their  faces ;  to  name  merits  then,  is  to  lay  their 
souls  upon  the  rack,  the  memory  of  their  own  deeds  is  loath- 
some unto  them,  they  forsake  all  things  wherein  they  have  put 
any  trust  or  confidence ;  no  staff  to  lean  upon,  no  ease,  no  rest, 
no  comfort  then,  but  only  in  Jesus  Christ. 

XXII.  Wherefore  if  this  proposition  were  true, "To  hold  in 
such  wise,  as  the  Church  of  Home  doth,  that  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  Christ  alone  vdthout  works,  is  directly  to  deny  the  founda- 
tion of  faith;"  I  say,  that  if  this  proposition  were  true,  never- 
theless so  many  ways  I  have  shewed,  whereby  we  may  hope  that 
thousands  of  our  fathers  which  lived  in  popish  superstition  might 
be  saved.*  But  what  if  it  be  not  true  ?  What  if  neither  that 
of  the  Galatians  concerning  circumcision,  nor  this  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  by  works,  be  any  direct  denial  of  the  foundation,  as  it 
is  affirmed  that  both  are  1  I  need  not  wade  so  far  as  to  discuss 
this  controversy,  the  matter  which  first  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion being  so  clear,  as  I  hope  it  is.  Howbeit,  because  I  desire 
that  the  truth  even  in  that  also  should  receive  light,  I  will  do 
mine  endeavour  to  set  down  somewhat  more  plainly ;  first,  the 
foundation  of  faith,  what  it  is :  secondly,  what  it  is  directly  to 
deny  the  foundation :  thirdly,  whether  they  whom  God  hath 
chosen  to  be  heirs  of  life  may  fall  so  far  as  directly  to  deny  it : 
fourthly,  whether  the  Galatians  did  so,  by  admitting  the  error 
about  circumcision  and  the  law :  last  of  all,  whether  the  Church 
of  Bome,  for  this  one  opinion  of  works,  may  be  thought  to  do 
the  like,  and  thereupon  to  be  no  more  a  Christian  church,  than 
are  the  assemblies  of  Turks  and  Jews. 

XXIII.  This  word  foundation  being  figuratively  used,  hath  what  the 
always  reference  to  somewhat  which  resembleth  a  material  off^^f*2J^ 
building,  as  both  that  doctrine  of  laws  and  the  community  of 
Christians  do.     By  the  masters  of  civil  policy  nothing  is  so 

*  They  may  cease  to  put  any  confidence  in  works,  and  yet  never  think,  living  in 
popish  superstition,  they  did  amiss.  Pighius  died  popish,  and  yet  denied  popery  in 
the  article  of  justification  hy  works  long  before  his  death. 
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DisoouMK  much  inculcated,  as  that  commonwealths  are  founded  upon 
CATION,  laws ;  for  that  a  multitude  cannot  be  compacted  into  one  body 
otherwise  than  by  a  common  acception  of  laws,  whereby  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  order.*  The  ground  of  all  civil  law  is  this : 
^^No  man  ought  to  be  hurt  or  injured  by  another;^  take 
away  this  persuasion,  and  ye  take  away  all  the  laws ;  take 
away  laws,  and  what  shall  become  of  commonweals !  So  it 
is  in   our   spiritual   Christian  community:    I    do  not  mean 

Ephes.  i.  that  body  mystical,  whereof  Christ  is  only  the  head,  that 
building  undiscernible  by  mortal  eyes,  wherein  Christ  is  the 

EphM.  ii.  chief  corner-stone :  but  I  speak  of  the  visible  Church ;  the 
foundation  whereof  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Prophets  and 
the  Apostles  professed.  The  mark  whereunto  their  doctrine 
tendeth,  is  pointed  at  in  those  words  of  Peter  unto  Christ, 

John  Ti. 68.  "Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life;"  in  those  of  Paul  to 

j^Tim.  iii.  Timothy, "  The  holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation."  It  is  the  demand  of  nature  itself,  ^^What 
shall  we  do  to  have  eternal  lifeT"  The  desire  of  immortality 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  whereby  it  may  be  obtained,  is  so 
natural  unto  all  men,  that  even  they  who  are  not  persuaded 
that  they  shall,  do  notwithstanding  wish  that  they  might, 
know  a  way  how  to  see  no  end  of  life.  And  because  natural 
means  are  not  able  still  to  resist  the  force  of  death,  there  is  no 
people  in  the  earth  so  savage,  which  hath  not  devised  some 
supernatural  help  or  other,  to  fly  to  for  aid  and  succour  in  ex- 
tremities, against  the  enemies  of  the  laws.  A  longing  there- 
fore to  be  saved,  without  understanding  the  true  way  how, 
hath  been  the  cause  of  all  the  superstitions  in  the  world.  O 
that  the  miserable  state  of  others,  which  wander  in  darkness, 
and  wot  not  whither  they  go,  could  give  us  understanding 
hearts,  worthily  to  esteem  the  riches  of  the  mercy  of  Grod  to- 
wards us,  before  whose  eyes  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven  are  set  wide  open  !  Should  we  ofler  violence  unto  it  ?  It 
offereth.  violence  unto  us,  and  we  gather  strength  to  withstand 
it.  But  I  am  besides  my  purpose  when  I  fall  to  bewail  the 
cold  affection  which  we  bear  towards  that  whereby  we  should 
be  saved ;  my  purpose  being  only  to  set  down  what  the  ground 
of  salvation  is.    The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposeth  salvation 

■  "  Vocata  ad  concionem  multitudine,  qu«e  coaleicere  in  populi  unins  corpue  nulla 
re  pra^terquam  legibuB  poterat.*'    Liv.  de  Rom.  lib.  i.  [c.  8.] 
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as  the  end  :  and  doth  it  not  teach  the  way  of  attaining  there-  Discoubsb 
unto  ?    Yea,  the  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination    cation. 
spake  the  truth :  "  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  Act»  x^i. 
high  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation  :''  "A  new  Heb.  x.  so. 
and  living  way  which  Christ  hath  prepared  for  us  through  the 
Tail,  that  is,  his  flesh ; "  salvation  purchased  by  the  death  of 
Christ.     By  this  foundation  the  children  of  God,  before  the 
written  law,  were  distinguished  from  the  sons  of  men ;  the  re- 
verend  patriarchs   both   possessed   it   living,  and  spake  ex-  Gen.  xiix. 
pressly  of  it  at  the  hour  of  their  death.     It  comforted  Job  in  Job  xiz. 
the  midst  of  grief;  as  it  was  afterwards  the  anchor-hold  of  all 
the  righteous  in  Israel,  from  the  writing  of  the  law  to  the 
time  of  grace,  every  prophet  making  mention  of  it.     It  was 
famously  spoken  of  about  the  time  when  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  accomplish  the  promises,  which  were  made  long  before  it, 
drew  near,  that  the  sound  thereof  was  heard  even  amongst  the 
Gentiles.     When  he  was  come,  as  many  as  were  his,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  their  salvation;  he,  that  long-expected 
hope  of  Israel ;  he,  that  "  seed,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed."     So  that  now  he  is  a  name  of  ruin,  a 
name  of  death  and  condemnation,  unto  such  as  dream  of  a  new 
Messias,  to  as  many  as  look  for  salvation  by  any  other  but  by 
him ;  "  For  amongst  men  there  is  given  no  other  name  under  Act»iT.i2. 
heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved.**'     Thus  much  St.  Mark 
doth  intimate  by  that  which  he  doth  put  in  the  front  of  his 
book,  making  his  entrance  with  these  words  :  "  The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.**'     His  doctrine 
he  termeth  the  Gospel,  because  it  teacheth  salvation ;    the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  because  it  teacheth 
salvation  by  him.   This  is  then  the  foundation,  whereupon  the 
frame  of  the  gospel  is  erected ;   that  very  Jesus  whom  the  Luke  a.  w. 
Virgin  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Simeon  embraced 
in  his  arms,  whom  Pilate  condemned,  whom  the  Jews  cruci- 
fied, whom  the  Apostles  preached,  he  is  Christ,  the  Lord,  the 
only  Saviour  of  the  world :  "  other  foundation  can  no  man  i  Cor.  Hi. 
lay."  Thus  I  have  briefly  opened  that  principle  in  Christianity, 
which  we  call  the  foundation  of  our  faith.     It  followeth  now 
that  I  declare  unto  you,  what  it  is  directly  to  overthrow  it. 
This  will  be  better  opened,  if  we  understand  what  it  is  to  hold 
the  foundation  of  faith. 
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DiicoDRiB      XXIV.  There  are  which  defend,  that  many  of  the  Gentiles, 
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CATION,    who  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  held  the  foundation  of 
Christianity:   and  why?  they  acknowledged  many   of  them 
the  providence  of  God,  his  infinite  wisdom,  strength,  power ; 
his  goodness,  and  his  mercy  towards  the  children  of  men; 
that  God  hath,  judgment  in  store  for  the  wicked,  but  for  the 
righteous  which  serve  him  rewards,  &c.     In  this  which  they 
confessed,  that  lieth  covered  which  we  believe ;  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  knowledge  concerning  God,  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  concerning  Christ  lieth  secretly  wrapt  up,  and  is 
virtually  contained:    therefore  they  held  the  foundation  of 
faith,  though  they  never  had  it.  Might  we  not  with  as  good  a 
colour  of  reason  defend,  that  every  ploughman  hath  all  the 
sciences,  wherein  philosophers  have  excelled !    For  no  man  is 
ignorant  of  their  first  principles,  which  do  virtually  contain 
whatsoever  by  natural  means  is  or  can  be  known.    Yea,  might 
we  not  with  as  great  reason  affirm,  that  a  man  might  put  three 
mighty  oaks  wheresoever  three  acorns  may  be  put  f    For  vir- 
tually an  acorn  is  an  oak.    To  avoid  such  paradoxes,  we  teach 
plainly,  that  to  hold  the  foundation  is,  in  express  terms  to 
acknowledge  it. 

XXV.  Now,  because  the  foundation  is  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion, they  all  overthrow  it,  who  deny  it ;  they  directly  over- 
throw it,  who  deny  it  directly;  and  they  overthrow  it  by 
consequent,  or  indirectly,  which  hold  any  one  assertion  what- 
soever, whereupon  the  direct  denial  thereof  may  be  necessarily 
concluded.  What  is  the  question  between  the  Grentiles  and 
us,  but  this.  Whether  salvation  be  by  Christ  ?  What  between 
the  Jews  and  us,  but  this.  Whether  by  this  Jesus,  whom  we 
call  Christ,  yea,  or  no  ?  This  is  to  be  the  main  point  where- 
upon Christianity  standeth,  it  is  clear  by  that  one  sentence  of 
Acta  xxr.  Fcstus  couceming  Paul's  accusers :  "  They  brought  no  crime 
of  such  things  as  I  supposed,  but  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  one  Jesus  which  was  dead, 
whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.'^  Where  we  see  that  Jesus, 
dead  and  raised  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  is  by  Jews  de- 
nied, despised  by  a  Gentile,  by  a  Christian  apostle  maintained. 
The  Fathers  therefore  in  the  primitive  Church,  when  they 
wrote;  Tertullian,  the  book  which  he  called  Apologeticns ,• 
Minutius  Felix,  the  book  which  he  entitled  Octavius ;  Arno- 
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bius,  the  seven  books  against  the  Gentiles ;  Chrysostom,  his  ^"/^^^^'JJJ. 
orations  against  the  Jews ;  Eusebius,  his  ten  books  of  evange-  catiow. 
lical  demonstration:  they  stand  in  defence  of  Christianity 
against  them,  by  whom  the  foundation  thereof  was  directly 
denied.  But  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  against  Novatians, 
Pelagians,  and  other  heretics  of  the  like  note,  refel  positions, 
whereby  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  overthrown  by 
consequent  only.  In  the  former  sort  of  writings  the  founda- 
tion is  proved ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  alleged  as  a  proof,  which  to 
men  that  had  been  known  directly  to  deny  it,  must  needs  have 
seemed  a  very  beggarly  kind  of  disputing.  All  infidels  there- 
fore deny  the  foundation  of  faith  directly;  by  consequent, 
many  a  Christian  man,  yea  whole  Christian  churches,  denied  it, 
and  do  deny  it  at  this  present  day.  Christian  churches,  the 
foundation  of  Christianity?  not  directly,  for  then  they  cease  to 
be  Christian  churches;  but  by  consequent,  in  respect  whereof 
we  condemn  them  as  erroneous,  although,  for  holding  the 
foundation,  we  do  and  must  hold  them  Christians. 

XXVI.  We  see  what  it  is  to  hold  the  foundation ;  what 
directly,  and  what  by  consequent,  to  deny  it.  The  next  thing 
which  folio  weth  is,  whether  they  whom  God  hath  chosen  to 
obtain  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may,  once  ejQTectually 
called,  and  through  faith  justified  truly,  afterwards  fall  so  far, 
as  directly  to  deny  the  foundation  which  their  hearts  have 
before  embraced  with  joy  and  comfort  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for 
such  is  the  faith  which  indeed  doth  justify.  Devils  know  the 
same  things  which  we  believe,  and  the  minds  of  the  most  un- 
godly may  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth;  which  knowledge 
in  the  one  and  in  the  other  is  sometimes  termed  faith,  but 
equivocally,  being  indeed  no  such  faith  as  that  whereby  a 
Christian  man  is  justified.  It  is  the  spirit  of  adoption  which 
worketh  faith  in  us,  in  them  not ;  the  things  which  we  believe, 
are  by  us  apprehended,  not  only  as  true,  but  also  as  good,  and 
that  to  us :  as  good,  they  are  not  by  them  apprehended ;  as 
true,  they  are.  Whereupon  followeth  the  third  difference; 
that  Christian  man,  the  more  he  increaseth  in  faith  the  more 
his  joy  and  comfort  abound :  but  they,  the  more  sure  they  are 
of  the  truth,  the  more  they  quake  and  tremble  at  it.  This 
begetteth  another  effect,  where  the  hearts  of  the  one  sort  have 
a  different  disposition  from  the  other.    "  Non  ignoro  plerosque  octaT.c.34. 
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DiscooRti  coDScientia  meritorum,  nihil  se  esse  per  mortem  magis  optare 
^\kr^nV'  quam  credere ;  malunt  enim  extingui  penitus,  quam  ad  anp- 
plicia  reparari.'*'    I  am  not  ignorant,  saith  Minutius,  that  there 
be  many,  who  being  conscious  what  they  are  to  look  for,  do 
rather  wish  that  they  might,  than  think  that  they  shall  cease, 
when  they  cease  to  live;  because  they  hold  it  better  that 
death  should  consume  them  unto  nothing,  than  God  revive 
them  unto  punishment.     So  it  is  in  other  articles  of  &itb, 
whereof  wicked  men  think,  no  doubt,  many  times  they  are  too 
true :  on  the  contrary  side,  to  the  other,  there  is  do  grief  or 
torment  greater,  than  to  feel  their  persuasion  weak  in  things, 
whereof,  when  they  are  persuaded,  they  reap  such  comfort  and 
joy  of  spirit :  such  is  the  faith  whereby  we  are  justiGed ;  such, 
I  mean,  in  respect  of  the  quality.     For  touching  the  principal 
object  of  faith,  longer  than  it  holdeth  the  foundation  whereof 
we  have  spoken,  it  neither  justifieth,  nor  is ;  but  ceaseth  to  be 
faith  when  it  ceaseth  to  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  world.     The  cause  of  life  spiritual  in  us,  is 
Christ,  not  carnally  or  corporally  inhabiting,  but  dwelling  in 
the  soul  of  man,  as  a  thing  which  (when  the  mind  appre- 
hendeth  it)  is  said  to  inhabit  or  possess  the  mind.     The  mind 
oonceiveth  Christ  by  hearing  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as 
the  light  of  nature  doth  cause  the  mind  to  apprehend  those 
truths  which  are  merely  rational ;  so  that  saving  truth,  which 
is  far  above  the  reach  of  human  reason,  cannot  otherwise,  than 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty,  be  conceived.     All  these  are 
implied,  wheresoever  any  of  them  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  of 
Rom.  Tiii.    the   spiritual  life.     Wherefore  if  we  have  read,  that  ^Hbe 
lo';  coi.iii!  Spirit  is  our  life \'^  or  "the  Word  our  life ;"  or  " Christ  our 
life  ;^^  we  are  in  every  of  these  to  understand,  that  our  life  is 
Christ,  by  the  hearing  of  the  gospel  apprehended  as  a  Saviour^ 
and  assented  unto  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  G-host. 
The  first  intellectual  conceit  and  comprehension  of  Christ  so 
1  Pet  i.  33;  embraced,  St.  Peter  calleth  the  seed  whereof  we  be  new  bom : 

Epbes.  ii.  A.  . 

our  first  embracing  of  Christ,  is  our  first  reviving  from  the 
1  John  T.  12.  state  of  death  and  condemnation.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,'^  saith  St.  John,  ^'  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God,  hath  not  life.'^  If  therefore  he  which  once  hath  the  Son, 
may  cease  to  have  the  Son,  though  it  be  for  a  moment,  he 
ceaseth  for  that  moment  to  have  life.     But  the  life  of  them 
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which  have  the  Son  of  God,  ib  everlastinir  in  the  world  to  discouhse 

OF  JutTiri 

come.    But  because  as  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  died    cation. 
no  more,  death  hath  no  more  power  over  him ;  so  justified  J/^^^jJiiJf' 
man,  beinsf  allied  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  doth  as^f  ^^*^\^ 
necessarily  from  that  time  forward  always  live,  as  Christ,  by  \^^  **^- 
whom  he  hath  life,  liveth  always.    I  might,  if  I  had  not  other- 
where largely  done  it  already,  shew  by  many  and  sundry 
manifest  and  clear  proofs,  how  the  motions  and  operations  of 
life  are  sometime  so  undiscernible,  and  so  secret,  that  they 
seem  stone-dead,  who  notwithstanding  are  still  alive  unto  God 
in  Christ. 

For  as  long  as  that  abideth  in  us,  which  animateth, 
quickeneth,  and  giveth  life,  so  long  we  live ;  and  we  know 
that  the  cause  of  our  faith  abideth  in  us  for  ever.  If  Christ, 
the  fountain  of  life,  may  flit  and  leave  the  habitation  where 
once  he  dwelleth,  what  shall  become  of  his  promise,  ^'  I  am 
with  you  to  the  world's  end  V  If  the  seed  of  God,  which  con- 
taineth  Christ,  may  be  first  conceived  and  then  cast  out ;  how 
doth  St.  Peter  term  it  immortal  ?  How  doth  St.  John  affirm  it  j  Pet.  i.  m,- 
abideth !  If  the  Spirit,  which  is  given  to  cherish  and  preserve  »;  ^f^^  »• 
the  seed  of  hfe,  may  be  given  and  taken  away,  how  is  it  the  »*▼•  i^. 
earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  redemption  ;  how  doth  it  con- 
tinue with  us  for  ever  I  If  therefore  the  man  which  is  once 
just  by  faith,  shall  live  by  faith,  and  live  for  ever,  it  followeth, 
that  he  which  once  doth  believe  the  foundation,  must  needs 
believe  the  foundation  for  ever.  If  he  believe  it  for  ever,  how 
can  he  ever  directly  deny  it !  Faith  holding  the  direct  affirma- 
tion; the  direct  negation,  so  long  as  faith  continueth,  is 
excluded. 

Object.  But  you  will  say,  "  That  as  he  that  is  to-day  holy, 
may  to-morrow  forsake  his  holiness,  and  become  impure ;  as  a 
friend  may  change  his  mind,  and  be  made  an  enemy ;  as  hope 
may  wither :  so  faith  may  die  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  Spirit 
may  be  quenched,  Grace  may  be  extinguished,  they  which 
believe  may  be  quite  turned  away  from  the  truth.'' 

Hoi.  The  case  is  clear,  long  experience  hath  made  this  mani- 
fest, it  needs  no  proof.  I  grant  we  are  apt,  prone,  and  ready 
to  forsake  God ;  but  is  God  as  ready  to  forsake  us !  Our 
minds  are  changeable ;  is  his  so  likewise?  Whom  God  hath 
justified,  hath  not  Christ  assured,  that  it  is  "  his  Father's  will 
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DiacocMi  to  give  them  a  kingdom  i^    Notwithstanding,  it  shall  not  be 
cATiow.    otherwise  given  them,  than  "  if  they  continue  grounded  and 

Col.  i.  S3,    stablished  in  the  faith,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope 

1  Tim.  u.    of  the  gospel  ;^  "  if  they  abide  in  love  and  holiness."     Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  when  he  spake  of  the  sheep  effectually 

John  X.  S8.  called,  and  truly  gathered  into  his  fold,  ^'  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  plack 
them  out  of  my  hand  f^  in  promising  to  save  them,  he  pro- 
mised, no  doubt,  to  preserve  them  in  that  without  which  there 
can  be  no  salvation,  as  also  from  that  whereby  it  is  irrecover- 
ably lost.    Every  error  in  things  appertaining  unto  God  is  re- 
pugnant unto  faith ;  every  fearful  cogitation,  unto  hope ;  unto 
love,  every  straggling  inordinate  desire ;  unto  holiness,  every 
blemish  wherewith  either  the  inward  thoughts  of  our  minds, 
or  the  outward  actions  of  our  lives,  are  stained.     But  heresy, 
such  as  that  of  Ebion,  Gerinthus,  and  others,  against  whom 
the  Apostles  were  forced  to  bend  themselves,  both  by  word 
and  also  by  writing ;  that  repining  discouragement  of  heart 
which  tempteth  God,  whereof  we  have  Israel  in  the  desert  for 
a  pattern ;  coldness,  such  as  that  in  the  angels  of  Ephesus ; 
foul  sins,  known  to  be  expressly  against  the  first  or  second 
table  of  the  law,  such  as  Noah,  Manasses,  David,  Solomon, 
and  Peter  committed  :  these  are  each  in  their  kind  so  opposite 
to  the  former  virtues,  that  they  leave  no  place  for  salvation 
without  an  actual  repentance.    But  infidelity,  extreme  despair, 
hatred  of  God  and  all  goodness,  obduration  in  sin,  cannot 
stand  where  there  is  but  the  least  spark  of  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  sanctity ;  even  as  cold  in  the  lowest  degree  cannot  be, 
where  heat  in  the  highest  degree  is  found.     Whereupon  I 
conclude,  that  although  in  the  first  kind,  no  man  liveth  which 
sinneth  not ;  and  in  the  second,  as  perfect  as  any  do  live,  may 
sin :  yet  sith  the  man  which  is  born  of  God  hath  a  promise, 

1  John  iii.  that  in  him  ^'  the  seed  of  God  shall  abide  C^  which  seed  is  a 
sure  preservative  against  the  sins  that  are  of  the  third  suit ; 
greater  and  clearer  assurance  we  cannot  have  of  any  thing, 
than  of  this,  that  from  such  sins  God  shall  preserve  the 
righteous,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  for  ever.  Directly  to  deny 
the  foundation  of  faith,  is  plain  infidelity ;  where  faith  is  en- 
tered, there  infidelity  is  for  ever  excluded :  therefore  by  him 
which  hath  once  sincerely  believed  in  Christ,  the  foundation 
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of  Christian  faith  can  never  be  directly  denied.     Did  not  dmoodrsb 
Peter!  did  not  Marcellinns!  did  not  others,  both  directly    cation. 
deny  Christ  after  that  they  had  believed,  and  again  believe 
after  they  had  denied  ?     No  doubt,  as  they  confess  in  words, 
whose  condemnation  is  nevertheless  their  not  believing,  (for 
example  we  have  Judas;)  so  likewise,  they  may  believe  in 
heart  whose  condemnation,  without  repentance,  is  their  not 
confessing.   Although,  therefore,  Peter  and  the  rest,  for  whose 
&ith  Christ  hath  prayed  that  it  might  not  fail,  did  not  by 
denial  sin  the  sin  of  infidelity,  which  is  an  inward  abnegation 
of  Christ,  (for  if  they  had  done  this,  their  faith  had  clearly 
iailed ;)  yet,  because  they  sinned  notoriously  and  grievously, 
committing  that  which  they  knew  to  be  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  law,  which  saith,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  ;^  necessary  it  was,  that 
he  which  purposed  to  save  their  souls  should,  as  he  did,  touch 
their  hearts  with  true  unfeigned  repentance,  that  his  mercy 
might  restore  them  again  to  life,  whom  sin  had  made  the 
children  of  death  and  condemnation.     Touching  the  point, 
therefore,  I  hope  I  may  safely  set  down,  that  if  the  justified 
err,  as  he  may,  and  never  come  to  understand  his  error,  Gh>d 
doth  save  him  through  general  repentance :  but  if  he  fall  into 
heresy,  he  calleth  him  at  one  time  or  other  by  actual  repent- 
ance ;  but  from  infidelity,  which  is  an  inward  direct  denial  of 
the  foundation,  he  preserveth  him  by  special  providence  for 
ever.     Whereby  we  may  easily  know  what  to  think  of  those 
Galatians  whose  hearts  were  so  possessed  with  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  they  would  have  plucked 
out  their  eyes  to  bestow  upon  their  teachers.     It  is  true,  that 
they  were  greatly  changed,'  both  in  persuasion  and  affection; 
so  that  the  Galatians,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  unto  them,  were 
not  now  the  Galatians  which  they  had  been  in  former  time, 

•  HowBoever  men  be  changed,  (for  changed  they  may  be,  even  the  best  amongst 
men,)  if  they  that  have  received,  as  it  seemeth  lome  of  the  Oalatians,  which  fell 
into  error,  had  received,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God,  whicb  are  called  iLfierafi^Krrra, 
such  as  fiiith,  hope,  and  charity  are,  which  God  doth  never  take  away  from  him 
to  whom  they  are  given,  as  if  it  repented  him  to  have  given  them  ;  if  sach  might 
be  so  fiir  changed  by  error,  as  that  the  very  root  of  fiuth  should  be  quite  eztin- 
gnished  in  them,  and  so  their  salvation  utterly  lost,  it  would  shake  the  hearts  of  the 
strongest  and  stoutest  of  us  alL  See  the  contrary  in  Beza*s  Observations  upon  the 
Harmony  of  Confessions. 

VOL.  U.  2  M 
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DiscouBfls  for  that  through  error  they  wandered,  although  they  were 
^  cATiowr*'  his  sheep.  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  I  should  deny,  that  they 
were  his  sheep,  if  I  should  grant,  that  through  error  they 
perished.  It  was  a  perilous  opinion  that  they  held ;  perilous 
even  in  them  that  held  it  only  as  an  error,  because  it  over- 
throweth  the  foundation  by  consequent.  But  in  them  which 
obstinately  maintain  it,  I  cannot  think  it  less  than  a  damnable 
heresy. 

We  must  therefore  put  a  difference  between  them  which  err 
of  ignorance,  retaining  nevertheless  a  mind  desirous  to  be  in- 
structed in  truth,  and  them  which^  after  the  truth  is  laid  open, 
persist  in  the  stubborn  defence  of  their  blindness.  Heretical 
defenders,  firoward  and  stiff-necked  teachers  of  circumcisi<Ht, 
the  blessed  Apostle  calls  dogs :  silly  men,  who  were  seduced 
to  think  they  taught  the  truth,  he  pitieth,  he  taketh  up  in  his 
arms,  he  lovingly  embraoeth,  he  kisseth,  and  with  more  than 
fatherly  tenderness  doth  so  temper,  qualify,  and  correct  the 
speech  he  useth  towards  them,  that  a  man  cannot  easily 
discern,  whether  did  most  abound,  the  love  which  he  bare  to 
their  godly  affection,  or  the  grief  which  the  danger  of  their 
opinion  bred  in  him.  Their  opinion  was  dangerous;  was  not 
theirs  also,  who  thought  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  be 
earthly !  was  not  theirs,  which  thought  the  gospel  only  should 
be  preached  to  the  Jews !  What  more  opposite  to  prophetical 
doctrine,  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ,  than  the  one!  con- 
cerning the  catholic  Church,  than  the  other !  Yet  they  which 
bad  these  fancies,  even  when  they  had  them,  were  not  the 
worst  men  in  the  world.  The  heresy  of  free-will  was  a  mill- 
stone about  the  Pelagians^  neck;  shall  we  therefore  give 
sentence  of  death  inevitable  against  all  those  Fathers  in  the 
Greek  Church,  which  being  mispersuaded,  died  in  the  error  of 
£ree-will. 

Of  these  Galatians,  therefore,  which  first  were  justified,  and 
then  deceived,  as  I  can  see  no  cause,  why  as  many  as  died 
before  admonition  might  not  by  mercy  be  received,  even  in 
error ;  so  I  make  no  doubt,  but  as  many  as  lived  till  they 
were  admonished,  found  the  mercy  of  God  effectual  in  con- 
verting them  from  their  error,"  lest  any  one  that  is  Chrisfs 

■  Error  convicted,  and  afterwards  maintained,  is  more  than  error :  for  although 
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shonld  perish.     Of  this,  I  take  it,  there  is  no  coDtroversj :  Dmcouesb 
only  against  the  salvation  of  them  that  died,  though  before    cation. 
admonition,  yet  in  error,  it  is  objected,  that  their  opinion  was 
a  very  plain  direct  denial  of  the  foundation.     If  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  been  so  persuaded,  they  would  haply  have  used 
the  terms  otherwise,  speaking  of  the  masters  themselves,  who 
did  first  set  that  error  abroach,  ^^  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Acu  xt.  5. 
Pharisees  which  believed.'^  What  difference  was  there  between 
these  Pharisees  and  other  Pharisees,  from  whom  by  a  special 
description  they  are  distinguished,  but  this!    Those  which 
came  to  Antioch,  teaching  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  were 
Christians;  the  other,  enemies  of  Christianity.     Why  then 
should  these  be  termed  so  distinctly  believers,  if  they  did 
directly  deny  the  foundation  of  our  belief;  besides  which, 
there  was  no  other  thing,  that  made  the  rest  to  be  no  be- 
lievers? We  need  go  no  further  than  St.  Paul's  very  reasoning 
against  them  for  proof  of  this  matter :  "  Seeing  you  know  Oai.  w.  9. 
God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  you  again  to  im- 
potent rudiments  I  The  law  engendereth  servants,  her  children  ver.  24. 
are  in  bondage :  they  which  are  begotten  by  the  gospel,  are 
free.   Brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  servant,  but  of  the  Ver.  01. 
free  woman,  and  will  ye  yet  be  under  the  law?"     That  they 
thought  it  unto  salvation  necessary,  for  the  Church  of  Christ  ver.  13. 
to  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years,  to  keep 
the  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of  the  law,  this  was  their  error. 
Yet  he  which  condemneth  their  error,  confesseth  that,  not- 
withstanding, they  knew  God,  and  were  known  of  him ;  he 
taketh  not  the  honour  from  them  to  be  termed  sons  begotten 
of  the  immortal  seed  of  the  gospel.     Let  the  heaviest  words 
which   he  useth  be   weighed;    consider   the  drift  of  those 
dreadful  conclusions:    "If  ye  be   circumcised,  Christ  shall  g«i.t-«.4. 
profit  you  nothing :  as  many  as  are  justified  by  the  law,  are 
fallen  from  grace.*"   It  had  been  to  no  purpose  in  the  world  so 
to  urge  them,  had  not  the  Apostle  been  persuaded,  that  at 
the  hearing  of  such  sequels,  "  No  benefit  by  Christ,  a  defection 
from  grace,''  their  hearts  would  tremble  and  quake  within 
them :  and  why  ?  because  that  they  knew,  that  in  Christ,  and 

opinion  be  the  same  it  wa»,  in  which  respect  I  still  call  it  error,  yet  they  are  not 
now  the  same  they  were  when  they  are  taught  what  the  truth  is,  and  pUinly 
taxight. 

2m2 


clcs.  Ser- 
randa. 
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DisGouBAB  in  grace,  their  salvation  lay,  which  is  a  plain  direct  acknow- 
CATION,    ledgment  of  the  fonndation. 

Lest  I  should  herein  seem  to  hold  that  which  no  one  learned 
or  godlj  hath  done,  let  these  words  be  considered,  which 

Buoer^e  import  as  much  as  I  affirm.  Surely  those  brethren  which,  in 
St.  PauFs  time,  thought  that  Grod  did  lay  a  necessity  upon 
them  to  make  choice  of  days  and  meats,  spake  as  they  be- 
lieyed,  and  could  not  but  in  words  condemn  the  liberty,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  brought  in  against  the  authority  of  dirine 
Scripture.  Otherwise  it  had  been  needless  for  St.  Paul  to 
admonish  them,  not  to  condemn  such  as  eat,  without  scrupu- 
losity, whatsoever  was  set  before  them.  This  error,  if  you 
weigh  what  it  is  of  itself,  did  at  once  overthrow  all  Scriptures, 
whereby  we  are  taught  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  all  that 
ever  the  prophets  did  foretell,  all  that  ever  the  Apostles  did 
preach  of  Christ ;  it  drew  with  it  the  denial  of  Christ  utterly : 
insomuch,  that  St.  Paul  complaineth,  that  his  labour  was  lost 
upon  the  Galatians,  unto  whom  this  error  was  obtruded,  af- 
firming that  Christ,  if  so  be  they  were  circumcised,  should  not 
profit  them  any  thing  at  all.  Yet  so  far  was  St.  Paul  from 
striking  their  names  out  of  Christ^s  book,  that  he  commandeth 
others  to  entertain  them^  to  accept  with  singular  humanity, 
to  use  them  like  brethren  ;  he  knew  man^s  imbecility,  he  had 
a  feeling  of  our  blindness  which  are  mortal  men,  how  great  it 
is,  and  being  sure  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  whosoever 
be  endued  with  his  fear,  would  not  have  them  counted 
enemies  of  that  whereunto  they  could  not  as  yet  frame 
themselves  to  be  friends,  but  did  ever,  upon  a  very  religious 
affection  to  the  truth,  willingly  reject  the  truth.  They  ac- 
knowledged Christ  to  be  their  only  and  perfect  Saviour,  but 
saw  not  how  repugnant  their  believing  the  necessity  of  Mo- 
saical  ceremonies  was  to  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here- 
upon a  reply  is  made,  that  if  they  had  not  directly  denied  the 
foundation,  they  might  have  been  saved ;  but  saved  they  could 
not  be,  therefore  their  opinion  was,  not  only  by  consequent, 
but  directly,  a  denial  of  the  foundation.  When  the  question 
was  about  the  possibility  of  their  salvation,  their  denjring  of  the 
foundation  was  brought  to  prove  that  they  could  not  be  saved : 
now,  that  the  question  is  about  their  denial  of  the  foundation, 
the  impossibility  of  their  salvation  is  alleged  to  prove  they 
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deDied  the  foundation.  Is  there  nothing  which  exclndeth  discoubm 
men  from  salvation,  but  only  the  foundation  of  faith  denied?  catiow. 
I  should  have  thought,  that  besides  this,  many  other  things 
are  death  unto  as  many  as,  understanding  that  to  cleave 
thereunto  was  to  fall  from  Christ,  did  notwithstanding  cleave 
unto  them.  But  of  this  enough.  Wherefore  I  come  to  the 
last  question,  "  Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  necessity  of  works  unto  salvation,  be  a  direct 
denial  of  our  faith!" 

XXVII.  I  seek  not  to  obtrude  unto  you  any  private 
opinion  of  my  own.  The  best  learned  in  our  profession  are  of 
this  judgment,  that  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
do  not  prove  her  to  deny  the  foundation  directly;  if  they  did, 
they  should  grant  her  simply  to  be  no  Christian  church.  "  But  J'^^-  ^p- 
I  suppose  (saith  one)  that  in  the  papacy  some  church  re- 
maineth,  a  church  crazed,  or,  if  you  will,  broken  quite  in 
pieces,  forlorn,  misshapen,  yet  some  church :"  his  reason  is  this, 
"  Antichrist  must  sit  in  the  temple  of  Qt)d.'"  Lest  any  man 
should  think  such  sentences  as  these  to  be  true  only  in  regard 
of  them  whom  that  church  is  supposed  to  have  kept  by  the 
special  providence  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  secret  corners  of 
his  bosom,  free  from  infection,  and  as  sound  in  the  faith,  as 
we  trust,  by  his  mercy,  we  ourselves  are ;  I  permit  it  to  your 
wise  considerations,  whether  it  be  more  likely,  that  as  frenzy, 
though  it  take  away  the  use  of  reason,  doth  notwithstanding 
prove  them  reasonable  creatures  which  have  it,  because  none 
can  be  frantic  but  they ;  so  Antichristianity  being  the  bane  and 
plain  overthrow  of  Christianity,  may  nevertheless  argue,  the 
church  where  Antichrist  sitteth,  to  be  Christian.  Neither  have 
I  ever  hitherto  heard  or  read  any  one  word  alleged  of  force  to 
warrant,  that  God  doth  otherwise  than  so  as  in  the  two  next 
questions  before  hath  been  declared,  bind  himself  to  keep  his 
elect  from  worshipping  the  beast,  and  from  receiving  his  mark 
in  their  foreheads ;  but  he  hath  preserved,  and  will  preserve, 
them  from  receiving  any  deadly  wound  at  the  hands  of  the 
man  of  sin,  whose  deceit  hath  prevailed  over  none  unto  death, 
but  only  unto  such  as  never  loved  the  truth,  such  as  took 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness:  they  in  all  ages,  whose  hearts 
have  delighted  in  the  principal  truth,  and  whose  souls  have 
thirsted  after  righteousness,  if  they  received  the  mark  of  error, 
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DiscouBSB  the  mercy  of  God,  even  erring,  and  dangerously  erring,  might 
cATiow.    save  them ;  if  they  received  the  mark  of  heresy,  the  same  mercy 
did,  I  doubt  not,  convert  them. 

How  far  Bomish  heresies  may  prevail  over  Grod^'s  elect, 
how  many  Ood  hath  kept  from  falling  into  them,  how  many 
have  been  converted  from  them,  is  not  the  question  now  in 
hand :  for  if  heaven  had  not  received  any  one  of  that  coat  for 
these  thousand  years,  it  may  still  be  true,  that  the  doctrine 
which  this  day  they  do  profess,  doth  not  directly  deny  the 
foundation,  and  so  prove  them  simply  to  be  no  Christian 
church.  One  I  have  alleged,  whose  words,  in  my  ears,  sound 
Morii.de  that  way :  shall  I  add  another,  whose  speech  is  plain!  ^'I 
»•  $•  B-i  deny  her  not  the  name  of  a  church,^  saith  another,  '^  no  mora 
than  to  a  man  the  name  of  a  man,  as  long  as  he  liveth,  what 
sickness  soever  he  hath.*"  His  reason  is  this:  '^Salvation 
in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  mark  which  joineth  the  Head 
with  the  Body,  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Church,  is  so  cut  off  by 
many  merits,  by  the  merits  of  saints,  by  the  pope^^s  pardons, 
and  such  other  wickedness,  that  the  life  of  the  Church 
holdeth  by  a  very  thread,^^  yet  still  the  life  of  the  Church 
SSft^Ld©  holdeth.  A  third  hath  these  words:  "I  acknowledge  the 
Kciiy.  Church  of  Bome,  even  at  this  present  day,  for  a  Church  of 
Glmst,  such  a  church  as  Israel  under  Jeroboam,  yet  a  church.^ 
His  reason  in  this :  "  Every  man  seeth,  except  he  willingly 
hoodwink  himself,  that  as  always,  so  now,  the  Church  of  Home 
holdeth  firmly  and  stedfastly  the  doctrine  of  truth  concerning 
Christ ;  and  baptizeth  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  confesseth  and  avoucheth  Christ  for  the  only 
Bedeemer  of  the  world,  and  the  Judge  that  shall  sit  upon 
quick  and  dead,  receiving  true  believers  into  endless  joy,  &ith- 
less  and  godless  men  being  cast  with  Satan  and  his  angels  into 
flames  unquenchable.'" 

XXVin.  I  may,  and  will,  rein  the  question  shorter  than 
they  do.  Let  the  pope  take  down  his  top,  and  captivate  no 
more  men^s  souls  by  his  papal  jurisdiction ;  let  him  no  longer 
count  himself  lord  paramount  over  the  princes  of  the  world, 
no  longer  hold  kings  as  his  BGrvmia  paravaile;  let  his  stately 
senate  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  cease  to 
dye  their  garments,  like  Edom,  in  blood ;  let  them,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  hate  and  forsake  their  idolatry,  abjure 
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all  their  errors  and  heresies,  wherewith  they  have  any  way  diicoomb 
perverted  the  truth ;  let  them  strip  their  church,  till  they  catiqw. 
leave  no  polluted  rag,  but  only  this  one  about  her;  "By 
Christ  alone,  without  works,  we  cannot  be  saved:''  it  is 
enough  for  me,  if  I  shew,  that  the  holding  of  this  one  thing 
doth  not  prove  the  foundation  of  faith  directly  denied  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

XXIX.  Works  are  an  addition :  be  it  so,  what  then !  the 
foundation  is  not  subverted  by  every  kind  of  addition :  simply 
to  add  unto  the  fundamental  works,  is  not  to  mingle  wine 
with  water,  heaven  with  earth,  things  polluted  with  the  sanc- 
tified blood  of  Christ :  of  which  crime  indict  them,  which  at- 
tribute those  operations  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  creature, 
which  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  wholly  are  peculiar  to 
Christ ;  and,  if  I  open  my  mouth  to  speak  in  their  defence,  if 
I  hold  my  peace,  and  plead  not  against  them  as  long  as  breath 
is  within  my  body,  let  me  be  guilty  of  all  the  dishonour  that 
ever  hath  been  done  to  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  more  dread- 
fnl  a  thing  it  is  to  deny  salvation  by  Christ  alone,  the  more 
slow  and  feariul  I  am,  except  it  be  too  manifest,  to  lay  a  thing 
so  grievous  to  any  man's  charge.  Let  us  beware,  lest  if  we 
make  too  many  ways  of  denying  Christ,  we  scarce  leave  any 
way  for  ourselves  truly  and  soundly  to  confess  him.  Salvar 
tion  only  by  Christ  is  the  true  foundation  whereupon  indeed 
Christianity  standeth.  But  what  if  I  say  you  cannot  be  saved 
only  by  Christ,  without  this  addition,  Christ  believed  in  heart, 
confessed  with  mouth,  obeyed  in  life  and  conversation?  Be- 
cause I  add,  do  I  therefore  deny  that  which  I  did  directly 
affirm !  There  may  be  an  additament  of  explication,  which 
overthroweth  not,  but  proveth  and  conclndeth  the  proposition 
whereunto  it  is  annexed.     He  which  saith,  Peter  was  a  chief  axhe*.  a. 

.         13- 

Apostle,  doth  prove  that  Peter  was  an  Apostle:  he  which 
saith.  Our  salvation  is  of  the  Lord,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  and  faith  of  the  truth,  proveth  that  our  salvation 
is  of  the  Lord.  But  if  that  which  is  added,  be  such  a  pri- 
vation as  taketh  away  the  very  essence  of  that  whereunto 
it  is  added,  then  by  the  sequel  it  overthroweth  it.  He 
which  saith,  Judas  is  a  dead  man,  though  in  word  he  grant- 
eth  Judas  to  be  a  man,  yet  in  effect  he  proveth  him  by 
that  very  speech  no  man,  because  death  depriveth  him  of 
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DiMoomtB  beiDflr.     In  like  sort,  he  that  should  say.  Our  election  is  of 

or  JOITIFI-  ®  "^    , 

CATION,    grace  for  our  works'  sake,  should  grant  in  sound  of  words, 
Roni.xL«.  i^jj^  indeed  by  consequent  deny,  that  our  election  is  of  grace ; 
for  the  grace  which  electeth  us  is  no  grace,  if  it  elect  us  for 
our  works'  sake. 

XXX.  Now  whereas  the  Church  of  Borne  addeth  works, 
we  must  note  further,  that  the  adding  of  works*  is  not  like 
the  adding  of  circumcision  unto  Christ.  Christ  came  not  to 
abrogate  and  put  away  good  works :  he  did,  to  change  cir- 
cumcision; for  we  see  that  in  place  thereof  he  hath  sub- 
stituted holy  baptism.  To  say,  ye  canuot  be  saved  by  Christ 
except  ye  be  circumcised,  is  to  add  a  thing  excluded,  a  thing 
not  only  not  necessary  to  be  kept,  but  necessary  not  to  be 
kept  by  them  that  will  be  saved.  On  the  other  side,  to  say, 
ye  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ  without  works,  is  to  add  things 
not  only  not  excluded,  but  commanded,  as  being  in  their  place 
and  in  their  kind  necessary,  and  therefore  subordinated  unto 
Christ,  by  Christ  himself,  by  whom  the  web  of  salvation  is 

Matt.  T.  90;  spuu :  ^^  Exccpt  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness 
w.  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 

dom of  heaven.''  They  were  rigorous  exacters  of  things  not 
utterly  to  be  neglected  and  left  undone,  washing  and  tithing, 
&c.  As  they  were  in  these,  so  must  we  be  in  judgment  and 
Mfttt  T.ti.  the  love  of  God.  Christ,  in  works  ceremonial,  giveth  more 
liberty,  in  moral  much  less,  than  they  did.  Works  of  right- 
eousness therefore  are  added  in  the  one  proposition ;  as  in  the 
other  circumcision  is. 

XXXI.  But  we  say,  our  salvation  is  by  Christ  alone; 
therefore  howsoever,  or  whatsoever,  we  add  unto  Christ  in  the 
matter  of  salvation,  we  overthrow  Christ.  Our  case  were  very 
hard,  if  this  argument,  so  universally  meant  as  it  is  proposed, 
were  sound  and  good.  We  ourselves  do  not  teach  Christ 
alone,  excluding  our  own  faith,  unto  justification ;  Christ  alone, 

*  I  deny  not  bat  that  the  Church  of  Rome  requireth  some  kinds  of  works  which 
she  oaght  not  to  require  at  men^s  hands.  But  our  question  is  general  about  the 
ending  of  good  works,  not  whether  such  or  such  works  be  good.  In  this  comparison 
it  is  enough  to  touch  so  much  on  the  matter  in  question  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Oalatiansy  as  inferreth  those  conclusions.  **  Ye  are  fiJlen  firom  grace ;  Christ  can 
profit  you  nothing:**  which  conclusions  will  follow  circumcision  and  rites  of  the  law 
ceremonial,  if  they  be  required  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  This  only  was  alleged 
against  me :  and  need  I  touch  more  than  was  all^ped  ? 
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excluding  our  own  works,  unto  sanctification ;  Christ  alone,  DiacooBfi 
excluding  the  one  or  the  other  unnecessary  unto  salvation.  It  cation.  ' 
ia  a  childish  cavil  wherewith  in  the  matter  of  justification  our 
adversaries  do  so  greatly  please  themselves,  exclaiming,  that 
we  tread  all  Christian  virtues  under  our  feet,  and  require  no- 
thing in  Christians  but  faith ;  because  we  teach  that  faith 
alone  justifieth :  whereas  by  this  speech  we  never  meant  to 
exclude  either  hope  or  charity  from  being  always  joined  as 
inseparable  mates  with  faith  in  the  man  that  is  justified ;  or 
works  from  being  added  as  necessary  duties,  required  at  the 
bands  of  every  justified  man:  but  to  shew  that  faith  is  the 
only  hand  which  putteth  on  Christ  unto  justification ;  and 
Christ  the  only  garment,  which  being  so  put  on,  covereth  the 
shame  of  our  defiled  natures,  hideth  the  imperfection  of  our 
works,  preserveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God,  before 
whom  otherwise  the  weakness  of  our  &ith  were  cause  sufficient 
to  make  us  culpable,  yea,  to  shut  us  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not  absolute  can  enter.  That 
our  dealing  with  them  be  not  as  childish  as  theirs  with  us ; 
when  we  hear  of  salvation  by  Christ  alone,  considering  that 
alone  as  an  exclusive  particle,  we  are  to  note  what  it  doth 
exclude,  and  where.  If  I  say,  "  Such  a  judge  only  ought  to 
determine  such  a  case,^  all  things  incident  to  the  determination 
thereof,  besides  the  person  of  the  judge,  as  laws,  depositions, 
evidences,  &c.  are  not  hereby  excluded ;  persons  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  witnessing  herein,  or  assisting,  but  only  from  de- 
termining and  giving  sentence.  How  then  is  our  salvation 
wrought  by  Christ  alone !  is  it  our  meaning,  that  nothing  is 
requisite  to  man'*s  salvation,  but  Christ  to  save,  and  he  to  be 
saved  quietly  without  any  more  ado !  No,  we  acknowledge  no 
such  foundation.  As  we  have  received,  so  we  teach  that  be- 
sides the  bare  and  naked  work,  wherein  Christ,  without  any 
other  associate,  finished  all  the  parts  of  our  redemption,  and 
purchased  salvation  himself  alone;  for  conveyance  of  this 
eminent  blessing  unto  us,  many  things  are  of  necessity  re- 
quired, as,  to  be  known  and  chosen  of  God  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  in  the  world  to  be  called,  justified,  sancti- 
fied ;  after  we  have  left  the  world,  to  be  received  unto  glory ; 
Christ  in  every  of  these  hath  somewhat  which  he  worketh 
alone.     Through  him,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  Eph.  i.  n. 
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DiscoDMB  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  bom,  crucified,  buried, 
cATioii.    raised,  &c.,  we  were  in  a  gracions  acceptation  known  unto  God 
long  before  we  were  seen  of  men :  Otod  knew  us,  loyed  us,  was 
kind  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  him  we  were  elected  to  be  heirs 
of  life.     Thus  far  God  through  Christ  hath  wrought  in  such 
sort  alone,  that  ourselves  are  mere  patients,  working  no  more 
than  dead  and  senseless  matter,  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  doth  in 
the  artificer's  hands ;  no  more  than  clay,  when  the  potter  ap- 
pointeth  it  to  be  framed  for  an  honourable  use ;  nay,  not  so 
much.     For  the  matter  whereupon  the  craftsman  worketh  he 
chooseth,  being  moyed  by  the  fitness  which  is  in  it  to  serve 
bis  turn ;  in  us  no  such  thing.     Touching  the  rest  which  is 
laid  for  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  it  importeth  further,  that 
by  him  we  are  called,  that  we  have  redemption,  remission  of 
sins  through  his  blood,  health  by  his  stripes ;  justice  by  him ; 
that  he  doth  sanctify  his  Church,  and  make  it  glorious  to  him- 
self;  that  entrance  into  joy  shall  be  given  us  by  him ;  yea,  all 
things  by  him  alone.     Howbeit,  not  so  by  him  alone,  as  if  in 
us,  to  our  vocation,  the  hearing  of  the  gospel ;  to  our  justifica- 
tion, faith ;  to  our  sanctification,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  to 
our  entrance  into  rest,  perseverance  in  hope,  in  &ith,  in  holi- 
ness, were  not  necessary. 

XXXII.  Then  what  is  the  fault  of  the  Church  of  Bome  ? 
Not  that  she  requireth  works  at  their  hands  which  will  be 
saved  :  but  that  she  attributeth  unto  works  a  power  of  satisfy- 
ing God  for  sin ;  yea,  a  virtue  to  merit  both  grace  here,  and 
in  heaven  glory.  That  this  overthroweth  the  foundation  of 
faith,  I  grant  willingly ;  that  it  is  a  direct  denial  thereof,  I 
utterly  deny.  What  it  is  to  hold,  and  what  directly  to  deny, 
the  foundation  of  faith,  I  have  already  opened.  Apply  it  par- 
ticularly to  this  cause,  and  there  needs  no  more  ado.  The 
thing  which  is  handled,  if  the  form  under  which  it  is  handled 
be  added  thereunto,  it  sheweth  the  foundation  of  any  doctrine 
whatsoever.  Christ  is  the  matter  whereof  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  treateth ;  and  it  treateth  of  Christ  as  of  a  Saviour. 
Salvation  therefore  by  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  Christianity: 
as  for  works,  they  are  a  thing  subordinate,  no  otherwise  than 
because  our  sanctification  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
them.  The  doctrine  concerning  them  is  a  thing  builded  upon 
the  foundation;    therefore  the  doctrine  which  addeth  unto 
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them  the  power  of  satisfying,  or  of  meriting,  addeth  unto  a  discovbsb 
thing  subordinated,  builded  upon  the  foundation,  not  to  the  "'cati?"" 
very  foundation  itself;  yet  is  the  foundation  by  this  addition 
consequently  overthrown,  forasmuch  as  out  of  this  addition  it 
may  be  negatively  concluded,  he  which  maketh  any  work 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  proceed  from  the 
natural  freedom  of  our  will ;  he  which  giveth  unto  any  good 
works  of  ours  the  force  of  satisfying  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin, 
the  power  of  meriting  either  earthly  or  heavenly  rewards ;  he 
which  holdeth  works  going  before  our  vocation,  in  congruity 
to  merit  our  vocation ;  works  following  our  first,  to  merit  our 
second  justification,  and  by  condignity  our  last  reward  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  pulleth  up  the  doctrine  of  faith  by  the 
roots  t  for  out  of  every  of  these  the  plain  direct  denial  thereof 
may  be  necessarily  concluded.  Not  this  only,  but  what  other 
heresy  is  there  that  doth  not  raze  the  very  foundation  of  faith 
by  consequent?  Howbeit,  we  make  a  difference  of  heresies; 
accounting  them  in  the  next  degree  to  infidelity,  which  di- 
rectly deny  any  one  thing  to  be  which  is  expressly  acknow« 
ledged  in  the  articles  of  our  belief;  for  out  of  any  one  article 
so  denied,  the  denial  of  the  very  foundation  itself  is  straight- 
way inferred/  As  for  example ;  if  a  man  should  say,  *'  There 
is  no  catholic  Church,''^  it  foUoweth  immediately  thereupon, 
that  this  Jesus  whom  we  call  the  Saviour,  is  not  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  because  all  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  the 
true  Messias  should  ''shew  light  unto  the  Gentiles  ;^^  that  is  Acta  3 
to  say,  gather  such  a  Church  as  is  catholic,  not  restrained  any 
longer  unto  one  circumcised  nation.  In  the  second  rank  we 
place  them,  out  of  whose  positions  the  denial  of  any  the  fore- 
said articles  may  be  with  like  facility  concluded ;  such  as  are 
they  which  have  denied,  with  Hebion,  or  with  Marcion,  his 
humanity ;  an  example  whereof  may  be  that  of  Cassianus  de-  Y^-  ▼<•  ^o 
fending  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  against  Nestorius  Dom.cftp. 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  held,  that  the  Virgin,  when  she  brought 
forth  Christ,  did  not  bring  forth  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  sole  and 

*  **  Hsec  ratio  ecdeaiastici  aafCiamenti  et  catHoIics  fidei  est,  ut  qui  partem  diTixu 
ncxamenti  negat,  partem  non  valeat  confiteri.  Ita  enim  nbi  conneza  et  concorporata 
siixit  omnia,  nt  aliud  une  alio  stare  non  possit,  et  qui  unmn  ez  omnibus  denega- 
Terit,  alia  ei  omnia  credidisae  non  prosit**  Cassian.  lib.  vi.  de  Incamat  Dom. 
[c  17.] 
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DiscooRsi  mere  man.     Out  of  which  heresy  the  denial  of  the  articles  of 
TATiow.    the  Christian  faith  he  deduceth  thus :  "  If  thou  dost  deny  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iu  denying  the  Son,  thou  canst  not  choose 
but  deny  the  Father ;  for,  according  to  the  voice  of  the  Father 
himself,  'He  that  hath  not  the  Son,  bath  not  the  Father/ 
Wherefore  denying  him  which  is  begotten,  thou  deniest  him 
Ub.  Ti.  de  which  doth  beget.*"     Again,  "  Denying  the  Son  of  God  to 
Dc^'cap.  have  been  born  in  the  flesh,  how  canst  thou  believe  him  to 
have  suffered  I  believing  not  his  passion,  what  remaineth,  but 
that  thou  deny  his  resurrection!    For  we  believe  him  not 
raised,  except  we  first  believe  him  dead:    neither  can  the 
reason  of  his  rising  Arom  the  dead  stand,  without  the  faith  of 
his  death  going  before.     The  denial  of  his  death  and  passion 
inferreth  the  denial  of  his  rising  from  the  depth.    Whereupon 
it  followeth,  that  thou  also  deny  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  Apostle  affirmeth,  'That  he  which  ascended,  did  first 
descend  ;^  so  that,  as  much  as  lieth  in  thee,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  neither  risen  from  the  depth,  nor  is  ascended  into 
heaven,  nor  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
neither  shall  he  come  at  the  day  of  the  final  account,  which  is 
looked  for,  nor  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.     And 
darest  thou  yet  set  foot  in  the  Church!  Canst  thou  think 
thyself  a  bishop,  when  thou  hast  denied  all   those  things 
whereby  thou  dost  obtain  a  bishoply  calling!''  Nestorius  con- 
fessed all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but  his  opinion  did  imply 
the  denial  of  every  part  of  his  confession.     Heresies  there  are 
of  the  third  sort,  such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  maintaineth, 
which  be  removed  by  a  greater  distance  from  the  foundation, 
although  indeed  they   overthrow  it.     Yet  because  of  that 
weakness,  which  the  philosopher  noteth  in  men's  capacities 
when  he  saith,  that  the  common  sort  cannot  see  things  which 
follow  in  reason,  when  they  follow,  as  it  were,  afar  off  by 
many  deductions;  therefore  the  repugnancy  of  such  heresy 
and  the  foundation  is  not  so  quickly  or  so  easily  found,  but 
that  a  heretic  of  this,  sooner  than  of  the  former  kind,  may  di- 
rectly grant,  and  consequently  nevertheless  deny,  the  founda- 
tion of  faith. 

XXXni.  If  reason  be  suspected,  trial  will  shew  that  the 
Church  of  Home  doth  no  otherwise,  by  teaching  the  doctrine 
she  doth  teach  concerning  good  works.     Offer  them  the  very 
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fuDdamental  words,  and  what  man  is  there  that  will  refuse  to  ojscoursb 

OP   JUSTIFI- 

subscribe  UDto  them  ?  Can  they  directly  grant,  and  directly  cation. 
deny,  one  and  the  very  self-same  thing  i  Our  own  proceedings 
in  disputing  against  their  works  satisiactory  and  meritorious  do 
shew,  not  only  that  they  hold,  but  that  we  acknowledge  them 
to  hold,  the  foundation,  notwithstanding  their  opinion.  For  are 
not  these  our  arguments  against  them  ?  "  Christ  alone  hath  satis- 
fied and  appeased  his  Father^s  wrath :  Christ  hath  merited  sal- 
vation alone.'"  We  should  do  fondly  to  use  such  disputes,  nei- 
ther could  we  think  to  prevail  by  them,  if  that  whereupon  we 
ground,  were  a  thing  which  we  know  they  do  not  hold,  which 
we  are  assured  they  will  not  grant.  Their  very  answers  to  all 
such  reasons,  as  are  in  this  controversy  brought  against  them, 
will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  whether  they  hold  the  foundation 
or  no.  Can  any  man,  that  hath  read  their  books  concerning  this 
matter,  be  ignorant  how  they  draw  all  their  answers  unto 
these  heads!  *'That  the  remission  of  all  our  sins,  the  pardon 
of  all  whatsoever  punishments  thereby  deserved,  the  rewards 
which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven,  are  by  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  purchased,  and  obtained  sufficiently  for  all 
men :  bnt  for  no  man  effectually  for  his  benefit  In  particular, 
except  the  blood  of  Christ  be  applied  particularly  to  him  by 
such  means  as  Ood  hath  appointed  that  to  work  by.  That 
those  means  of  themselves,  being  but  dead  things,  only  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  that  which  putteth  life,  force,  and  efficacy  in 
them  to  work,  and  to  be  available,  each  in  his  kind,  to  our 
salvation.  Finally,  that  grace  being  purchased  for  us  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  freely  without  any  merit  or  desert  at  the 
first  bestowed  upon  us,  the  good  things  which  we  do,  after 
grace  received,  be  thereby  made  satisfactory  and  meritorious.^ 
Some  of  their  sentences  to  this  effect  I  must  allege  for  mine 
own  warrant.  If  we  desire  to  hear  foreign  judgments,  we  find 
in  one  this  confession :  "  He  that  could  reckon  how  many  the  Lewis  of 
virtues  and  merits  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  have  been,  Med.  ch.' 

last.  8. 

might  likewise  understand  how  many  the  benefits  have  been 
that  are  to  come  to  us  by  him,  for  so  much  as  men  are  made 
partakers  of  them  all  by  means  of  his  passion :  by  him  is 
given  unto  us  remission  of  our  sins,  grace,  glory,  liberty,  praise, 
salvation,  redemption,  justification,  justice,  satisfaction,  sacra- 
ments, merits,  and  all  other  things  which  we  had,  and  were 
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DiicooiM  behoTefol  for  our  salyation.'"     In  another  we  haye  these  oppo- 

Or  JVSTIFI-      .    .  #4    A  11  •  •  l_ 

c*Tiow.  Bitions  and  answers  made  unto  them :  "AH  grace  is  giTen  by 
Stt^iT^'  ^™^  Jesus.  True ;  but  not  except  Christ  Jesus  be  applied. 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin;  by  his  stripes  we  are 
healed ;  he  hath  offered  himself  up  for  us :  all  this  is  true,  but 
apply  it.  We  put  all  satisfaction  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  we  hold,  that  the  means  which  Christ  hath  appointed  for 
us  in  the  case  to  apply  it,  are  our  penal  works.^  Our  country- 
Annot  in  mcu  iu  Bhcmes  make  the  like  answer,  that  they  seek  salration 
no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  humbly 
they  do  use  prayers,  fastings,  alms,faith,  charity,  sacrifice,  sacra- 
ments, priests,  only  as  the  means  appointed  by  Christ,  to  apply 
the  benefit  of  his  holy  blood  unto  them :  touching  our  good 
works,  that  in  their  own  natures  they  are  not  meritorious,  nor 
answerable  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ;  it  cometh  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  not  of  the  work  itself,  that  we  have  by  well-doing 
a  right  to  heaven,  and  deserve  it  worthily.  If  any  man  think 
that  I  seek  to  varnish  their  opinions,  to  set  the  better  foot 
of  a  lame  cause  foremost ;  let  him  know,  that  since  I  began 
throughly  to  understand  their  meaning,  I  have  found  their 
baking  greater  than  perhaps  it  seemeth  to  them  which  know 
not  the  deepness  of  Satan,  as  the  blessed  divine  speaketh. 
For  although  this  be  proof  sujficient,  that  they  do  not  directly 
deny  the  foundation  of  faith;  yet  if  there  were  no  other 
leaven  in  the  lump  of  their  doctrine  but  this,  this  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  their  doctrine  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith.  The  Pelagians  being  over-great 
friends  unto  nature,  made  themselves  enemies  unto  grace,  for 
all  their  confessing,  that  men  have  their  souls,  and  all  the 
faculties  thereof,  their  wills  and  all  the  ability  of  their  wills, 
from  God.  And  is  not  the  Church  of  Rome  still  an  adversary 
to  Christ's  merits,  because  of  her  acknowledging,  that  we  have 
received  the  power  of  meriting  by  the  blood  of  Christ !  Sir 
In  hi*  Book  Thomas  More  setteth  down  the  odds  between  us  and  the 
tioo.  Church  of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  works  thus :  '^  Like  as  we 

grant  them,  that  no  good  work  of  man  is  rewardable  in  heaven 
of  its  own  nature,  but  through  the  mere  goodness  of  Ood,  that 
lists  to  set  so  high  a  price  upon  so  poor  a  thing ;  and  that  this 
price  Ood  setteth  through  Christ's  passion,  and  for  that  also 
they  be  his  own  works  with  us ;  for  good  works  to  Godward 
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iForketh  no  man,  without  God  work  in  him :  and  as  we  irrant  ni«couRsi 

,  °  ,       OF  JUSTIPI- 

them  also,  that  no  man  may  be  proud  of  his  works,  for  his  c*tiow. 
imperfect  working ;  and  for  that  in  all  that  man  may  do,  he 
can  do  God  no  good,  but  is  a  servant  unprofitable,  and  doth 
but  his  bare  duty :  as  we,  I  say,  grant  unto  them  these  things, 
so  this  one  thing  or  twain  do  they  grant  us  again,  that  men 
are  bound  to  work  good  works,  if  they  have  time  and  power ; 
and  that  whoso  worketh  in  true  faith  most,  shall  be  most  re- 
warded ;  but  then  set  they  thereto,  that  all  his  rewards  shall 
be  given  him  for  his  faith  alone,  and  nothing  for  his  works  at 
all,  because  his  faith  is  the  thing,  they  say,  that  forceth  him 
to  work  well.''  I  see  by  this  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  how  easy 
it  is  for  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  to  mistake  things  written 
or  spoken  as  well  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Their 
doctrine,  as  he  thought,  maketh  the  work  of  man  rewardable 
in  the  world  to  come  through  the  goodness  of  God,  whom  it 
pleased  to  set  so  high  a  price  upon  so  poor  a  thing ;  and  ours, 
that  a  man  doth  receive  that  eternal  and  high  reward,  not  for 
his  works,  but  for  his  faith's  sake,  by  which  he  worketh: 
whereas  in  truth  our  doctrine  is  no  other  than  that  we  have 
learned  at  the  feet  of  Christ ;  namely,  that  God  doth  justify 
the  believing  man,  yet  not  for  the  worthiness  of  his  belief,  but 
for  the  worthiness  of  him  which  is  believed ;  God  rewardeth 
abundantly  every  one  which  worketh,  yet  not  for  any  merito- 
rious dignity  which  is,  or  can  be,  in  the  work,  but  through 
his  mere  mercy,  by  whose  commandment  he  worketh.  Con- 
trariwise, their  doctrine  is,  that  as  pure  water  of  itself  hath 
no  savour,  but  if  it  pass  through  a  sweet  pipe,  it  taketh  a 
pleasant  smell  of  the  pipe  through  which  it  passeth ;  so,  al- 
though before  grace  received,  our  works  do  neither  satisfy  nor 
merit ;  yet  after,  they  do  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Every 
virtuous  action  hath  then  power  in  such  to  satisfy ;  that  if  we 
ourselves  commit  no  mortal  sin,  no  heinous  crime,  whereupon 
to  spend  this  treasure  of  satisfaction  in  our  own  behalf,  it 
tumeth  to  the  benefit  of  other  men's  release,  on  whom  it  should 
please  the  steward  of  the  house  of  God  to  bestow  it ;  so  that 
we  may  satisfy  for  ourselves  and  others,  but  merit  only  for 
ourselves.  In  meriting,  our  actions  do  work  with  two  hands :  workB  of 
with  one,  they  get  their  morning  stipend,  the  increase  of  grace ;  SST*™**" 
with  the  other,  their  evening  hire,  the  everlasting  crown  fo 
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or*jS«Tm"  fi>'®''y'     1°^^®^  ^^®y  teach,  that  our  good  works  do  not  these 

^*^'"^-    things  as  they  come  from  ns,  hut  as  they  come  from  grace  in 

us;   which  grace  in  us  is  another  thing  in  their  divinitr, 

than  is  the  mere  goodness  of  God's  mercy  towards  us  in  Christ 

Jesus. 

XXXIV.  If  it  were  not  a  long  deluded  spirit  which  hath 
possession  of  their  hearts;  were  it  possible  but  that  they 
should  see  how  plainly  they  do  herein  gainsay  the  very  ground 
of  apostolic  faith !  Is  this  that  salvation  by  grace,  whereof  so 
plentiful  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Gk>d  \  was  this 
their  meaning,  which  first  taught  the  world  to  look  for  salva- 
tion only  by  Christ!  By  grace,  the  Apostle  saith,  and  by 
grace  in  such  sort  as  a  gift ;  a  thing  that  cometh  not  of  our- 
selves, nor  of  our  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,  and  say, 
"I  have  wrought  out  my  own  salvation.^  By  grace  they 
confess ;  but  by  grace  in  such  sort,  that  as  many  as  wear  the 
diadem  of  bliss,  they  wear  nothing  but  what  they  have  won. 
The  Apostle,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  how  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  abuse  the  world  in  time  by  ambiguous  terms,  to  declare 
in  what  sense  the  name  of  grace  must  be  taken,  when  we 
make  it  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  saith,  '^  He  saved  us  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  i'^  which  mercy,  although  it  exclude  not 
the  washing  of  our  new  birth,  the  renewing  of  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  means,  the  virtues,  the  duties,  which  God 
requireth  of  our  hands  which  shall  be  saved ;  yet  it  is  so  re- 
pugnant unto  merits,  that  to  say,  we  are  saved  for  the 
worthiness  of  any  thing  which  is  ours,  is  to  deny  we  are  saved 
by  grace.  Grace  bestoweth  freely ;  and  therefore  justly  re- 
quireth the  glory  of  that  which  is  bestowed.  We  deny  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  we  abuse,  disannul,  and  an- 
nihilate the  benefit  of  his  bitter  passion,  if  we  rest  in  these 
proud  imaginations,  that  life  is  deservedly  ours,  that  we  merit 
it,  and  that  we  are  worthy  of  it. 

XXXV.  Howbeit,  considering  how  many  virtuous  and 
just  men,  how  many  saints,  how  many  martyrs,  how  many  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  have  had  their  sundry  pe- 
rilous opinions ;  and  amongst  sundry  of  their  opinions  this, 
that  they  hoped  to  make  God  some  part  of  amends  for  their 
sins,  by  the  voluntary  punishment  which  they  laid  upon  them- 
selves ;  because  by  a  consequent  it  may  follow  hereupon,  that 
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they  were  iDJnrious  unto  Christ,  shall  we  therefore  make  such  dwcoubsb 
deadly  epitaphs,  and  set  them  upon  their  graves,  "  They  de-  cation. 
nied  the  foundation  of  faith  directly,  they  are  damned,  there 
is  no  salvation  for  them?'^  St.  Augustine  saith  of  himself, 
'*  Errare  possum,  hsereticus  esse  nolo.*"  And  except  we  put 
a  difference  between  them  that  err,  and  them  that  obstinately 
persist  in  error,  how  is  it  possible  that  ever  any  man  should 
hope  to  be  saved !  Surely,  in  this  case,  I  have  no  respect  of 
any  person  either  alive  or  dead.  Give  me  a  man,  of  what 
estate  or  condition  soever,  yea,  a  cardinal  or  a  pope,  whom  in 
the  extreme  point  of  his  life  affliction  hath  made  to  know 
himself;  whose  heart  God  hath  touched  with  true  sorrow  for 
all  his  sins,  and  filled  with  love  towards  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
whose  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  truth,  and  his  mouth  to  re- 
nounce all  heresy  and  error  any  wise  opposite  thereunto,  this 
one  opinion  of  merits  excepted ;  he  thinketh  God  will  require 
at  his  hands,  and  because  he  wanteth,  therefore  trembleth, 
and  is  discouraged ;  it  may  be  I  am  forgetful,  and  unskilful, 
not  furnished  with  things  new  and  old,  as  a  wise  and  learned 
scribe  should  be,  nor  able  to  allege  that,  whereunto,  if  it  were 
alleged,  he  doth  bear  a  mind  most  willing  to  yield,  and  so  to 
be  recalled,  as  well  from  this,  as  from  other  errors :  and  shall 
I  think,  because  of  this  only  error,  that  such  a  man  toucheth 
not  so  much  as  the  hem  of  Christ^s  garment!  If  he  do, 
wherefore  should  not  I  have  hope,  that  virtue  might  proceed 
from  Christ  to  save  him  ?  Because  his  error  doth  by  conse- 
quent overthrow  his  faith,  shall  I  therefore  cast  him  off,  as 
one  that  hath  utterly  cast  off  Christ !  one  that  holdeth  not  so 
much  as  by  a  slender  thread  \  No ;  I  will  not  be  afraid  to 
say  unto  a  pope  or  cardinal  in  this  plight.  Be  of  good  comfort, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  merciful  God,  ready  to  make  the  best 
of  a  little  which  we  hold  well,  and  not  with  a  captious  so- 
phittter,  which  gathereth  the  worst  out  of  every  thing  wherein 
we  err.  Is  there  any  reason  that  I  should  be  suspected,  or 
you  offended,  for  this  speech?  'Is  it  a  dangerous  thing  to 
imagine,  that  such  men  may  find  mercy?  The  hour  may 
come,  when  we  shall  think  it  a  blessed  thing  to  hear,  that  if 
our  sins  were  the  sins  of  the  pope  aud  cardinals,  the  bowels  of 
the  mercy  of  God  are  larger.     I  do  not  propose  unto  you  a 

*  Let  all  affection  be  laid  aside ;  let  the  matter  indifferently  be  considered. 
VOIi.  II.  2  N 
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DMcoumu  pope  with  the  neck  of  an  emperor  under  his  feet ;  a  cardinal 
^^cATioiiT''  riding  his  horse  to  the  bridle  in  the  blood  of  saints ;  but  a 
pope  or  a  cardinal  sorrowful,  penitent,  disrobed,  stripped,  not 
only  of  usurped  power,  but  also  delivered  and  recalled  from 
error  and  Antichrist,  converted  and  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  Christ ;  and  shall  I  think  that  Christ  will  spurn  at  him  f 
and  shall  I  cross  and  gainsay  the  merciful  promises  of  God, 
generally  made  unto  penitent-sinners,  by  opposing  the  name 
of  a  pope  or  cardinal  1    What  difference  is  there  in  the  world 
*   between  a  pope  and  a  cardinal,  and  John  a  Style,  in  this 
case!     If  we  think  it  impossible  for  them,  if  they  be  once 
come  within  that  rank,  to  be  afterwards  touched  with  any 
such  remorse,  let  that  be  granted.     The  Apostle  saith,  "  If  I, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  unto,^^  &c.     Let  it  be  as 
likely,  that  St.  Paul,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  preach 
heresy,  as  that  a  pope  or  a  cardinal  should  be  brought  ho  far 
forth  to  acknowledge  the  truth ;  yet  if  a  pope  or  cardinal 
should,  what  find  we  in  their  persons  why  they  might  not  be 
saved!     It  is  not  the  persons,  you  will  say,  but  the  error 
wherein  I  suppose  them  to  die,  which  excludeth  them  from 
the  hope  of  mercy ;  the  opinion  of  merits  doth  take  away  all 
possibility  of  salvation  from  them.    What  if  they  hold  it  only 
as  an  error!  although  they  hold  the  truth  truly  and  sincerely 
in  all  other  parts  of  Christian  faith !  although  they  have  in 
some  measure  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  all  other 
tokens  of  Ood's  elect  children  in  them !  although  they  be  &r 
from  having  any  proud  presumptuous  opinion,  that  they  shall 
be  saved  by  the  worthiness  of  their  deeds !  although  the  only 
thing  which  troubleth  and  molesteth  them,  be  but  a  little  too 
much  dejection,  somewhat  too  great  a  fear,  rising  from  an 
erroneous  conceit  that  God  would  require  a  worthiness  in 
them,  which  they  are  grieved  to  find  wanting  in  themselves  I 
although  they  be  not  obstinate  in  this  persuasion !  although 
they  be  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to  forsake  it,  if  any  one 
reason  were  brought  sufiicient  to  disprove  it!  although  the 
only  let,  why  they  do  not  forsake  it  ere  they  die,  be  the  igno- 
rance of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  disproved !  although 
the  cause,  why  the  ignorance  in  this  point  is  not  removed,  be 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  such  as  should  be  able,  and  are  not, 
to  remove  it  ?     Let  me  die,  if  ever  it  be  proved,  that  simply 
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an  error  doth  exclude  a  pope  or  a  cardinal,  in  such  a  case,  discouuk 
utterly  from  hope  of  life.     Surely,  I  must  confess  unto  you,  if   cation. 
it  be  an  error,  that  God  may  be  merciful  to  save  men  even 
when  they  err,  my  greatest  comfort  is  my  error ;  were  it  not 
for  the  love  I  bear  unto  this  error,  I  would  never  wish  to 
speak,  nor  to  live. 

XXXVI.  Wherefore  to  resume  that  mother-sentence, 
whereof  I  little  thought  that  so  much  trouble  would  have 
grown,  "  I  doubt  not  but  God  was  merciful  to  save  thousands 
of  our  fathers,  living  in  popish  superstitions,  inasmuch  as  they 
sinned  ignorantly.^  Alas !  what  bloody  matter  is  there  con- 
tained in  this  sentence,  that  it  should  be  an  occasion  of  so 
many  hard  censures!  Did  I  say,  "That  thousands  of  our 
fathers  might  be  saved  i""  I  have  shewed  which  way  it  can- 
not be  denied.  Did  I  say,  "  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  were 
saved  !^  I  see  no  impiety  in  this  persuasion,  though  I  had  no 
reason  for  it.  Did  I  say,  "  Their  ignorance  did  make  me  hope 
they  did  find  mercy,  and  so  were  saved  f"^  What  hindereth 
salvation  but  sin  ?  Sins  are  not  equal ;  and  ignorance,  though 
it  doth  not  make  sin  to  be  no  sin,  yet  seeing  it  did  make  their 
fiin  the  less,  why  should  it  not  make  our  hope  concerning 
their  life  the  greater !  We  pity  the  most,  and  doubt  not  but 
God  hath  most  compassion  over  them  that  sin  for  want  of 
understanding.  As  much  is  confessed  by  sundry  others,  al- 
most in  the  self-same  words  which  I  have  us^d.  It  is  but 
only  my  evil  hap,  that  the  same  sentences  which  savour  verity 
in  other  men^s  books,  should  seem  to  bolster  heresy  when  they 
are  once  by  me  recited.  If  I  be  deceived  in  this  point,  not 
they,  but  the  blessed  Apostle  hath  deceived  me.  What  I  said 
of  others,  the  same  he  said  of  himself,  "  I  obtained  mercy,  for 
I  did  it  ignorantly.'"  Construe  his  words,  and  you  cannot 
misconstrue  mine.  I  spake  no  otherwise,  I  meant  no  other- 
wise, than  he  did. 

XXXVII.  Thus  have  I  brought  the  question  concerning 
our  fathers  at  length  unto  an  end.  Of  whose  estate,  upon  so 
fit  an  occasion  as  was  offered  me,  handling  the  weighty  causes 
of  separation  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us,  and  the 
weak  motives  which  are  commonly  brought  to  retain  men  in 
that  society ;  amongst  which  motives  the  examples  of  our 
fiithers  deceased  is  one;   although  I  saw  it  convenient  to 

2n2 
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DitcofiMi  utter  the  sentence  which  I  did,  to  the  end  that  all  men  mififht 
c^Tiow.  thereby  understand,  how  untruly  we  are  said  to  condemn  as 
many  as  have  been  before  us  otherwise  persuaded  than  we 
ourselves  are ;  yet  more  than  that  one  sentence  I  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  utter,  judging  it  a  great  deal  meeter  for 
us  to  have  regard  to  our  own  estate,  than  to  sift  over  curiously 
what  is  become  of  other  men ;  and  fearing,  lest  that  such 
questions  as  these,  if  voluntarily  they  should  be  too  far  waded 
in,  might  seem  worthy  of  that  rebuke  which  our  Saviour 
thought  needful  in  a  case  not  unlike,  ^^  What  is  this  unto 
thee  !^  When  as  I  was  forced,  much  besides  my  expectation,  to 
render  a  reason  of  my  speech,  I  could  not  but  yield  at  the  call 
of  others,  and  proceed  so  far  as  duty  bound  me,  for  the  fuller 
satisfying  of  minds.  Wherein  I  have  walked,  as  with  re- 
verence, so  with  fear :  with  reverence,  in  regard  of  our  fathers, 
which  lived  in  former  times;  not  without  fear,  considering 
them  that  are  alive. 

XXXVIII.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  ready  men  are  to  feed 
and  sooth  up  themselves  in  evil.  Shall  I,  (will  the  man  say, 
that  loveth  the  present  world  more  than  he  loveth  Christ,) 
shall  I  incur  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  mightiest  upoo 
earth !  shall  I  hazard  my  goods,  endanger  my  estate,  put  my- 
self into  jeopardy,  rather  than  yield  unto  that  which  so  many 
of  my  fathers  embraced,  and  yet  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 

Judges T.  God?  "Curse  ye  Meroz,  (saith  the  Lord,)  curse  her  inha- 
bitants, because  they  helped  not  the  Lord,  they  helped  him 
not  against  the  mighty ."^^  If  I  should  not  only  not  help  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  but  help  to  strengthen  them  that  are 
mighty  against  the  Lord;  worthily  might  I  fall  under  the 
burden  of  that  curse,  worthy  I  were  to  bear  my  own  judg- 
ment :  but  if  the  doctrine  which  I  teach  be  a  flower  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  a  part  of  the  saving  truth  of  the 
gospel,  from  whence  notwithstanding  poisonous  creatures  do 
suck  venom ;  I  can  but  wish  it  were  otherwise,  and  content 
myself  with  the  lot  that  hath  befallen  me,  the  rather,  because 
it  hath  not  befallen  me  alone.  St.  Paul  taught  a  truth,  and  a 
comfortable  truth,  when  he  taught,  that  the  greater  our  misery 
is,  in  respect  of  our  iniquities,  the  readier  is  the  mercy  of  Grod 
for  our  release,  if  we  seek  unto  him ;  the  more  we  have  sinned, 
the  more  praise,  and  glory,  and  honour  unto  him  that  par- 
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doneth  our  siu.  But  mark  what  lewd  collections  were  made  dibcoorm 
hereupon  by  some :  "  Why  then  am  I  condemned  for  a  sin-  cATioiir'' 
ner  \^  And  the  Apostle,  (as  we  are  blamed,  and  as  some  ^o™-  i"- 
affirm  that  we  say,  "  Why  do  we  not  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it  V)  he  was  accused  to  teach  that  which  ill-disposed 
people  did  gather  by  his  teaching,  though  it  were  clean  not 
only  besides,  but  against  his  meaning.  The  Apostle  addeth, 
^^  Their  condemnation  (which  thus  do)  is  just.""  I  am  not 
hasty  to  apply  sentences  of  condemnation :  I  wish  from  my 
heart  their  conversion,  whosoever  are  thus  perversely  affected. 
For  I  must  needs  say,  their  case  is  fearful,  their  estate  dan- 
gerous, which  harden  themselves,  presuming  on  the  mercy  of 
QoA  towards  others.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  merciful,  but  let 
us  beware  of  presumptuous  sins.  God  delivered  Jonah  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  will  you  therefore  cast  yourselves 
headlong  from  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  say  in  your  hearts,  God 
shall  deliver  us  \  He  pitieth  the  blind  that  would  gladly  see ; 
but  will  he  pity  him  that  may  see,  and  hardeneth  himself  in 
blindness!  No;  Christ  hath  spoken  too  much  unto  you,  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  your  fathers. 

XXXIX.  As  for  UR  that  have  handled  this  cause  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  our  fathers,  whether  it  be  this  thing  or 
any  other  which  we  bring  unto  you,  the  counsel  is  good  which 
the  wise  man  giveth,  ^' Stand  thou  fast  in  thy  sure  understand- 
ing, in  the  way  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  have  but  one 
manner  of  word,  and  follow  the  word  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness.^ As  a  loose  tooth  is  a  grief  to  him  that  eateth,  so  doth 
a  wavering  and  unstable  word  in  speech,  that  tendeth  to  in- 
struction, offend.  "  Shall  a  wise  man  speak  words  of  the  Job  xr. «. 
wind,^  saith  Eliphaz;  light,  inconstant,  unstable  words? 
Surely  the  wisest  may  speak  words  of  the  wind :  such  is  the 
untoward  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we  do  neither  so 
perfectly  understand  the  way  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  nor 
so  stedfastly  embrace  it  when  it  is  understood ;  nor  so  gra- 
ciously utter  it,  when  it  is  embraced ;  nor  so  peaceably  main- 
tain it,  when  it  is  uttered ;  but  that  the  best  of  us  are  over- 
taken sometimes  through  blindness,  sometimes  through  hasti- 
ness, sometimes  through  impatience,  sometimes  through  other 
passions  of  the  mind,  whereunto  (God  doth  know)  we  are  too 
subject.     We  must  therefore  be  contented  both  to  pardon 
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DucouMB  others,  and  to  crave  that  others  may  pardon  ns  for  such  things. 

^'cATi^r'"  Let  no  man,  that  speaketh  as  a  man,  think  himself,  while  he 
liveth,  always  freed  from  scapes  and  oyersights  in  his  speech. 
The  things  themseWes  which  I  have  spoken  unto  yon  are 
sound,  howsoever  they  have  seemed  otherwise  unto  some :  at 
whose  hands  I  have,  in  that  respect,  received  injury,  I  willingly 
forget  it ;  although,  indeed,  considering  the  benefit  which  I 
have  reaped  by  this  necessary  speech  of  truth,  I  rather  incline 

OaL  ir.  13.  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  They  have  not  injured  me  at  all."^  I 
have  cause  to  wish  them  as  many  blessings  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  they  have  forced  me  to  utter  words  and  syllables 
in  this  cause ;  wherein  I  could  not  be  more  sparing  of  my 

Epist  ad    speech  than  I  have  been.     ^^  It  becometh  no  man  (saith  St. 

«i!'S!!^.'  Jerome)  to  be  patient  in  the  crime  of  heresy.'"  Patient,  as  I 
take  it,  we  should  be  always,  though  the  crime  of  heresy  were 
intended ;  but  silent  in  a  thing  of  so  great  consequence  I  could 
not,  beloved,  I  durst  not  be;  especially  the  love,  which  I 
bear  to  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus,  being  hereby  somewhat 
called  in  question.  Whereof  I  beseech  them  in  the  meekness 
of  Christ,  that  have  been  the  first  original  cause,  to  consider 
that  a  watchman  may  cry  "An  enemy  I'*  when  indeed  a  friend 
Cometh.  In  which  cause,  as  I  deem  such  a  watchman  more 
worthy  to  be  loved  for  his  care,  than  misliked  for  his  error; 
so  I  have  judged  it  my  own  part  in  this,  as  much  as  in  me 
lieth,  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of  any  unfriendly  intent  or 
meaning  against  the  truth,  from  which,  Qod  doth  know,  my 
heart  is  free. 

XL.  Now  to  you,  beloved,  which  have  heard  these  things, 
I  will  use  no  other  words  of  admonition,  than  those  that  are 

Jam  u.  I.  offered  me  by  St.  James,  "  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of 
our  glorious  Lord  Jesus  in  respect  of  persons.*"  Ye  are  not 
now  to  learn,  that  as  of  itself  it  is  not  hurtful,  so  neither  should 
it  be  to  any  scandalous  and  offensive,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
hear  the  different  judgments  of  men.  Be  it  that  Cephas  hath 
one  interpretation,  and  Apollos  hath  another ;  that  Paul  is  of 
this  mind,  and  Barnabas  of  that ;  if  this  offend  you,  the  fault 
is  yours.  Carry  peaceable  minds,  and  yon  may  have  comfort 
by  this  variety. 

Now  the  God  of  peace  give  you  peaceable  minds,  and  turn 
it  to  your  everlasting  comfort. 


A 

LEAENED  SERMON 

OP 

THE  NATURE  OF  PRIDE. 
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His  mind  swdlethy  and  is  not  right  in  him :    but  the  just  by 

his  faith  shall  live. 

Ths  natare  of  man,  being  much  more  delighted  to  be  led  than 
drawn,  doth  many  times  stubbornly  resist  authority,  when  to 
persuasion  it  easily  yieldeth.  Whereupon  the  wisest  law- 
makers have  endeavoured  always,  that  those  laws  might  seem 
most  reasonable,  which  they  would  have  most  inviolably  kept. 
A  law  simply  commanding  or  forbidding,  is  but  dead  in  com- 
parison of  that  which  expresseth  the  reason  wherefore  it  doth 
the  one  or  the  other.  And,  surely,  even  in  the  laws  of  God, 
although  that  he  hath  given  commandment  be  in  itself  a  reason 
sufficient  to  exact  all  obedience  at  the  hands  of  men,  yet  a 
forcible  inducement  it  is  to  obey  with  greater  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  when  we  see  plainly  that  nothing  is  im- 
posed more  than  we  must  needs  yield  unto,  except  we  will  be 
unreasonable.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  be  taught,  be  it  precept 
for  direction  of  our  manners,  or  article  for  instruction  of  our 
faith,  or  document  any  way  for  information  of  our  minds,  it 
then  taketh  root  and  abideth,  when  we  conceive  not  only  what 
6od  doth  speak,  but  why.  Neither  is  it  a  small  thing  which 
we  derogate,  as  well  from  the  honour  of  his  truth,  as  &om  the 
comfort,  joy,  and  delight  which  we  ourselves  should  take  by 
it,  when  we  loosely  slide  over  his  speech  as  though  it  were,  as 
our  own  is  commonly,  vulgar  and  trivial.  Whereas  he  ut- 
tereth  nothing  but  it  hath,  besides  the  substance  of  doctrine 
delivered,  a  depth  of  wisdom,  in  the  very  choice  and  frame  of 
words  to  deliver  it  in.  The  reason  whereof  being  not  perceived 
but  by  greater  intention  of  brain  than  our  nice  minds  for  the 
most  part  can  well  away  with,  fain  would  we  bring  the  world. 
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if  we  might,  to  thiok  it  but  a  needless  curiosity,  to  rip  up  any 
thing  further  than  eztemporal  readiness  of  wit  doth  serve  to 
reach  unto.  Which  course,  if  here  we  did  list  to  follow,  we 
might  tell  you,  that  in  the  first  branch  of  this  sentence  God 
doth  condemn  the  Babylonian'^s  pride;  and,  in  the  second, 
teach  what  happiness  of  state  shall  grow  to  the  righteous 
by  the  constancy  of  their  faith,  notwithstanding  the  troubles 
which  now  they  suffer ;  and,  after  certain  notes  of  wholesome 
instruction  hereupon  collected,  pass  over  without  detaining 
your  minds  in  any  Airther  removed  speculation.  But,  as  I 
take  it,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  talk  that  beseemeth 
nurses  among  children,  and  that  which  men  of  capacity  and 
judgment  do,  or  should,  receive  instruction  by. 

The  mind  of  the  Prophet  being  erected  with  that  which 
hath  been  hitherto  spoken,  receiveth  here  for  full  satisfaction 
a  short  abridgment  of  that  which  is  afterwards  more  parti- 
cularly unfolded.  Wherefore,  as  the  question  before  disputed 
of  doth  concern  two  sorts  of  men,  the  wicked  flourishing  as  the 
bay,  and  the  righteous  like  the  withered  grass,  the  one  full  of 
pride,  the  other  cast  down  with  utter  discouragement ;  so  the 
answer  which  God  doth  make  for  resolution  of  doubts  here- 
upon arisen,  hath  reference  unto  both  sorts,  and  this  present 
sentence,  containing  a  brief  abstract  thereof,  comprehendeth 
summarily  as  well  the  fearful  estate  of  iniquity  over-exalted, 
as  the  hope  laid  up  for  righteousness  oppressed.  In  the  former 
branch  of  which  sentence,  let  us  first  examine  what  this  recti- 
tude or  straightness  importeth,  which  God  denieth  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  Babylonian.  All  things  which  God  did  create, 
he  made  them  at  the  first  true,  good,  and  right :  true,  in  respect 
of  correspondence  unto  that  pattern  of  their  being,  which  was 
eternally  drawn  in  the  counsel  of  God's  foreknowledge ;  good, 
in  regard  of  the  use  and  benefit  which  each  thing  yieldeth 
unto  other ;  right,  by  an  apt  conformity  of  all  parts  with  that 
end  which  is  outwardly  proposed  for  each  thing  to  tend  unto. 
Other  things  have  ends  proposed,  but  have  not  the  faculty  to 
know,  judge,  and  esteem  of  them ;  and  therefore  as  they  tend 
thereunto  unwittingly,  so  likewise  in  the  means  whereby  they 
acquire  their  appointed  ends,  they  are  by  necessity  so  held 
that  they  cannot  divert  from  them.  The  ends  why  the  heavens 
do  move,  the  heavens  themselves  know  not,  and  their  motions 
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tbej  cannot  but  continue.  Only  men  in  all  their  actions  know 
what  it  is  which  they  seek  for,  neither  are  they  by  any  such 
necessity  tied  naturally  unto  any  certain  determinate  mean  to 
obtain  their  end  by,  but  that  they  may,  if  they  will,  forsake 
it.  And  therefore,  in  the  whole  world,  no  creature  but  only 
man,  which  hath  the  least  end  of  his  actions  proposed  as  a 
recompense  and  reward,  whereunto  his  mind  directly  bending 
itself,  is  termed  right  or  straight,  otherwise  perverse. 

To  make  this  somewhat  more  plain,  we  must  note,  that  as 
they,  which  travel  from  city  to  city,  inquire  ever  for  the 
straighest  way,  because  the  straightest  is  that  which  soonest 
bringeth  them  to  their  jouney^s  end ;  so  we,  ''  having  here  Heb.  xm. 
(as  the  Apostle  speaketh)  no  abiding  city,^  but  being  always  "* 
in  travel  towards  that  place  of  joy,  immortality,  and  rest,  can- 
not but  in  every  of  our  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  think  that 
to  be  best,  which  with  most  expedition  leadeth  us  thereunto, 
and  is  for  that  very  cause  termed  right.  That  sovereign  good, 
which  is  the  eternal  fruition  of  all  good,  being  our  last  and 
chiefest  felicity,  there  is  no  desperate  despiser  of  God  and 
godliness  living,  which  doth  not  wish  for.  The  difference  be- 
tween right  and  crooked  minds,  is  in  the  means  which  the  one 
or  the  other  eschew  or  follow.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  particular 
things  which  are  naturally  desired  in  the  world,  as  food, 
raiment,  honour,  wealth,  pleasure,  knowledge,  they  are  sub- 
ordinated in  such  wise  unto  that  future  good  which  we  look 
for  in  the  world  to  come,  that  even  in  them  there  lieth  a  direct 
way  tending  unto  this.  Otherwise  we  must  think,  that  God, 
making  promises  of  good  things  in  this  life,  did  seek  to  pervert 
men,  and  to  lead  them  from  their  right  minds.  Where  is 
then  the  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  man  ?  His  mind  is  perverse 
and  crooked,  not  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  any  of  these 
things,  but  when  it  bendeth,  so  that  it  swerveth  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  excess  or  defect,  from  that  exact 
rule  whereby  human  actions  are  measured.  The  rule  to  mea- 
sure and  judge  them  by,  is  the  law  of  God.  For  this  cause, 
the  Prophet  doth  make  so  often  and  so  earnest  suit, ''  0  direct 
me  in  the  way  of  thy  commandments :  as  long  as  I  have  re- 
spect to  thy  statutes,  I  am  sure  not  to  tread  amiss.**^  Under 
the  name  of  the  Law,  we  must  comprehend  not  only  that  which 
God  hath  written  in  tables  and  leaves,  but  that  which  nature 
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also  hath  engrayen  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Else  how  should 
those  heathens  which  never  had  books,  but  heaven  and  earth 
Rom.  ii.  14,  to  look  upon,  be  convicted  of  perverseness !  "  But  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  had  not  the  law  in  books,  had  (saith  the  Apostle) 
the  eifect  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts."*^ 

Then  seeing  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  right  exactly,  un- 
less it  be  found  in  all  parts  such,  that  Gk>d  examining  and 
calling  it  unto  account  with  all  severity  of  rigour,  be  not  able 
once  to  charge  it  with  declining  or  swerving  aside,  (which  ab- 
solute perfection  when  did  Ood  ever  find  in  the  sons  of  mere 
mortal  men  ?)  doth  it  not  follow,  that  all  flesh  must  of  neces- 
sity fall  down  and  confess,  We  are  not  dust  and  ashes,  but 
worse;  our  minds  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  not 
right ;  if  not  right,  then  undoubtedly  not  capable  of  that 
blessedness  which  we  naturally  seek,  but  subject  unto  that 
which  we  must  abhor — ^anguish,  tribulation,  death,  woe,  endless 
misery.  For  whatsoever  misseth  the  way  of  life,  the  issue 
thereof  cannot  be  but  perdition.  By  which  reason,  all  being 
wrapped  up  in  sin,  and  made  thereby  the  children  of  death, 
the  minds  of  all  men  being  plainly  convicted  not  to  be  right ; 
shall  we  think  that  God  hath  endued  them  with  so  many  ex- 
cellencies more,  not  only  than  any,  but  than  all  the  creatures 
in  the  world  besides,  to  leave  them  in  such  estate,  that  they 
had  been  happier  if  they  had  never  been!  Here  cometh 
necessarily  in  a  new  way  of  salvation,  so  that  they  which 
were  in  the  other  perverse,  may  in  this  be  found  straight  and 
righteous.  That  the  way  of  nature,  this  the  way  of  grace. 
The  end  of  that  way,  salvation  merited,  presupposing  the 
righteousness  of  men^s  works ;  their  righteousness,  a  natural 
ability  to  do  them ;  that  ability,  the  goodness  of  God  which 
created  them  in  such  perfection ;  but  the  end  of  this  way,  sal- 
vation bestowed  upon  men  as  a  gift,  presupposing,  not  their 
righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  their  unrighteousness, 
justification  ;  their  justification,  not  their  natural  ability  to  do 
good,  but  their  hearty  sorrow  for  their  not  doing,  and  un- 
feigned belief  in  Him,  for  whose  sake  not-doers  are  accepted, 
which  is  their  vocation ;  their  vocation,  the  election  of  God, 
taking  them  out  from  the  number  of  lost  children;  their 
election,  a  mediator  in  whom  to  be  elect ;  this  mediation,  in- 
explicable mercy;    his  mercy,   their  misery,  for  whom   he 
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Youchgafed  to  make  himself  a  mediator.  The  want  of  exact 
distinguishing  between  these  two  ways,  and  observing  what 
they  haye  common,  what  peculiar,  hath  been  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  part  of  that  confusion  whereof  Christianity  at  this 
day  laboureth.  The  lack  of  diligence  in  searching,  laying 
down,  and  inuring  men^s  minds  with  those  hidden  grounds  of 
reason,  whereupon  the  least  particulars  in  each  of  these  are 
most  firmly  and  strongly  builded,  is  the  only  reason  of  all  those 
scruples  and  uncertainties,  wherewith  we  are  in  such  sort  en- 
tangled, that  a  number  despair  of  ever  discerning  what  is  right 
or  wrong  in  any  thing.  But  we  will  let  this  matter  rest, 
whereinto  we  stepped  to  search  out  a  way,  how  some  minds 
may  be,  and  are,  right  truly,  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  though 
they  be  simply  in  themselves  not  right. 

Howbeit,  there  is  not  only  this  dij9rerence  between  the  just 
and  impious,  that  the  mind  of  the  one  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  because  his  obliquity  is  not  imputed ;  the  other  perverse, 
because  his  sin  is  unrepented  of:  but  even  as  lines  that  are 
drawn  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  yet  to  the  point  which  they 
should,  are  though  ragged  and  uneven,  nevertheless  direct  in 
comparison  of  them  which  run  clean  another  way;  so  there  is  no 
incongruity  in  terming  them  right-minded  men,  whom  though 
Gk>d  may  charge  with  many  things  amiss,  yet  they  are  not  as 
those  hideous  and  ugly  monsters,  in  whom,  because  there  is 
nothing  but  wilful  opposition  of  mind  against  God,  a  more 
than  tolerable  deformity  is  noted  in  them,  by  saying,  that  their 
minds  are  not  right.  The  angel  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira, 
unto  whom  the  Son  of  God  sendeth  this  greeting,  "  I  know  per.  a.  w, 
thy  works,  and  thy  love,  and  thy  service,  and  faith ;  notwith- 
standing, I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,^'  was  not  as  he 
unto  whom  St.  Peter,  "Thou  hast  no  fellowship  in  this  bu"  ActaTiii.si. 
siness ;  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God."^^  So 
that  whereas  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  mind  of  man  should 
be  this ;  perturbation  and  sensual  appetites  all  kept  in  awe  by 
a  moderate  and  sober  will,  in  all  things  framed  by  reason, 
reason  directed  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature ;  this  Babylonian 
had  his  mind,  as  it  were,  turned  upside  down.  In  him  unrea- 
sonable cecity  and  blindness  trampled  all  laws,  both  of  God 
and  nature,  under  feet ;  wilfulness  tyrannized  over  reason,  and 
brutish  sensuality  over  will :  an  evident  token  that  his  outrage 
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would  work  his  overthrow,  and  procure  his  speedy  ruin.  The 
mother  whereof  was  that  which  the  Prophet  in  these  words 
signified, "  His  mind  doth  swell.'' 

Immoderate  swelling,  a  token  of  very  imminent  breach,  and 
of  inevitable  destruction  :  pride,  a  vice  which  cleaveth  so  fast 
unto  the  hearts  of  men,  that  if  we  were  to  strip  ourselves  of 
all  faults  one  by  one,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  it  the  very 
last  and  hardest  to  put  off.  But  I  am  not  here  to  touch  the 
secret  itching  humour  of  vanity,  wherewith  men  are  generally 
touched.  It  was  a  thing  more  than  meanly  inordinate,  where- 
with the  Babylonian  did  swell.  Which  that  we  may  both  the 
better  conceive,  and  the  more  easily  reap  profit  by,  the  nature 
of  this  vice,  which  setteth  the  whole  world  out  of  course,  and 
hath  put  so  many,  even  of  the  wisest,  besides  themselves,  is 
first  of  all  to  be  inquired  into :  secondly,  the  dangers  to  be 
discovered  which  it  draweth  inevitably  after  it,  being  not 
cured :  and,  last  of  all,  the  ways  to  cure  it. 

Whether  we  look  upon  the  gifts  of  nature,  or  of  grace,  or 
whatsoever  is  in  the  world  admired  as  a  part  of  man's  excel* 
lency,  adorning  his  body,  beautifying  his  mind,  or  externally 
any  way  commending  him  in  the  account  and  opinion  of  men, 
there  is  in  every  kind  somewhat  possible  which  no  man  hath, 
and  somewhat  had  which  few  men  can  attain  unto.  By  occa- 
sion whereof,  there  groweth  disparagement  necessarily;  and 
by  occasion  of  disparagement,  pride  through  men's  ignorance. 
First,  therefore,  although  men  be  not  proud  of  any  thing  which 
is  not,  at  least  in  opinion,  good ;  yet  every  good  thing  they 
are  not  proud  of,  but  only  of  that  which  neither  is  common 
unto  many,  and  being  desired  of  all,  causeth  them  which  have 
it  to  be  honoured  above  the  rest.  Now  there  is  no  man  so 
void  of  brain,  as  to  suppose  that  pride  consisteth  in  the  bare 
possession  of  such  things ;  for  then  to  have  virtue  were  a  vice, 
and  they  should  be  the  happiest  men  who  are  most  wretched, 
because  they  have  least  of  that  which  they  would  have.  And 
though  in  speech  we  do  intimate  a  kind  of  vanity  to  be  in 
them  of  whom  we  say,  "  They  are  wise  men,  and  they  know 
it ; "  yet  this  doth  not  prove,  that  every  wise  man  is  proud 
which  doth  not  think  himself  to  be  blockish.  What  we  may 
have,  and  know  that  we  have  it  without  offence,  do  we  then 
make  offensive  when  we  take  joy  and  delight  in  having  it ! 
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What  difference  between  men  enriched  with  all  abundance  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  blessings,  and  idols  gorgeously  attired, 
but  this, "  The  one  takes  pleasure  in  that  which  they  have, 
the  other  none!''  If  we  may  be  possessed  with  beauty, 
strength,  riches,  power,  knowledge,  if  we  may  be  privy  to  what 
we  are  every  way,  if  glad  and  joyful  for  our  own  welfare,  and 
in  all  this  remain  unblameable ;  nevertheless,  some  there  are, 
who,  granting  thus  much,  doubt  whether  it  may  stand  with 
humility,  to  accept  those  testimonies  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion, those  titles,  rooms,  and  other  honours,  which  the  world 
yieldeth,  as  acknowledgments  of  some  men's  excellencies  above 
others.  For,  inasmuch  as  Christ  hath  said  unto  those  that  are 
his,  ^^The  kings  of  the  Gren tiles  reign  over  them,  and  they  that  Luke  xxu. 
bear  rule  over  them,  are  called  gracious  lords ;  be  ye  not  so ;"  ' 
the  anabaptist  hereupon  urgeth  equality  among  Christians,  as 
if  all  exercise  of  authority  were  nothing  else  but  heathenish 
pride.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  had  no  such  meaning.  But  his 
disciples  feeding  themselves  with  a  vain  imagination  for  the 
time,  that  the  Messias  of  the  world  should  in  Jerusalem  erect 
his  throne,  and  exercise  dominion  with  great  pomp  and  out- 
ward stateliness,  advanced  in  honour  and  terrene  power  above 
all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  began  to  think  how  with  their 
Lord's  condition  their  own  would  also  rise ;  that  having  left 
and  forsaken  all  to  follow  him,  their  place  about  him  should 
not  be  mean ;  and  because  they  were  many,  it  troubled  them 
much,  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest  man.  When  suit 
was  made  for  two  by  name,  that  of  them  "  one  might  sit  at  Matt.  xx. 
his  right  hand,  and  the  other  at  his  left,"  the  rest  began  to 
stomach,  each  taking  it  grievously  that  any  should  have  what 
all  did  affect :  their  Lord  and  Master,  to  correct  this  humour, 
tumeth  aside  their  cogitations  from  these  vain  and  fanciful 
conceits,  giving  them  plainly  to  understand  that  they  did  but 
deceive  themselves;  his  coming  was  not  to  purchase  an  earthly, 
but  to  bestow  an  heavenly  kingdom,  wherein  they  (if  any) 
shall  be  greatest,  whom  unfeigned  humility  maketh  in  this 
world  lowest,  and  least  amongst  others :  "  Ye  are  they  which  Luke  xxw. 
have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations,  therefore  I  leave 
unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  me,  that 
ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on 
seats,  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."     But  my  king- 
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dom  is  no  such  kiogdom  as  ye  dream  of:  and,  therefore,  these 
hungry  ambitious  contentions  are  seemlier  in  heathens  than  in 
you.  Wherefore,  from  Christ^s  intent  and  purpose,  nothing  is 
further  removed  than  dislike  of  distinction  in  titles  and  callings, 
annexed  for  order's  sake  unto  authority,  whether  it  be  eccle- 
siastical or  civil.  And  when  we  have  examined  thoroughly 
what  the  nature  of  this  vice  is,  no  man  knowing  it  can  be  so 
simple,  as  not  to  see  an  ugly  shape  thereof  apparent  many 
times  in  rejecting  honours  offered,  more  than  in  the  very  ex- 
acting of  them  at  the  hands  of  men.  For  as  Judas's  care  for 
the  poor  was  mere  covetousness ;  and  that  frank-hearted  waste- 
fulness spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  thrift ;  so  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  going  in  rags  may  be  pride,  and  thrones  be  clothed 
with  unfeigned  humility. 

We  must  go  further,  therefore,  and  enter  somewhat  deeper, 
before  we  can  come  to  the  closet  wherein  this  poison  lieth. 
There  is  in  the  heart  of  every  proud  man,  first,  an  error  of 
understanding,  a  vain  opmion  whereby  he  thinketh  his  own 
excellency,  and  by  reason  thereof  his  worthiness  of  estimation, 
regard,  and  honour,  to  be  greater  than  in  truth  it  is.  This 
maketh  him  in  all  his  affections  accordingly  to  raise  up  him- 
self; and  by  his  inward  affections  his  outward  acts  are 
fashioned.  Which  if  you  list  to  have  exemplified,  you  may, 
either  by  calling  to  mind  things  spoken  of  them  whom  God 
himself  hath  in  Scripture  especially  noted  with  this  fault ;  or 
by  presenting  to  your  secret  cogitations  that  which  you  daily 
behold  in  the  odious  lives  and  manners  of  high-minded  men. 
It  were  too  long  to  gather  together  so  plentifiil  a  harvest  of 
examples  In  this  kind  as  the  sacred  Scripture  affordeth.  That 
which  we  drink  in  at  our  ears  doth  not  so  piercingly  enter,  as 
that  which  the  mind  doth  conceive  by  sight.  Is  there  any 
thing  written  concerning  the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  the  tenth 
of  Isaiah,  of  his  swelling  mind,  his  haughty  looks,  his  great 
Lnke  xxii.  aud  prcsumptuous  taunts  ;  "  By  the  power  of  mine  o.wn  hand 
I  have  done  all  things,  and  by  mine  own  wisdom  I  have  sub- 
dued the  world !''  any  thing  concerning  the  dames  of  Sion,  in 
the  third  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  of  their  stretched-ont  necks, 
their  immodest  eyes,  their  pageant-like,  stately,  and  pompous 
gait !  any  thing  concerning  the  practices  of  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  of  their  impatience  to  live  in  subjection,  their 
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mutinies,  repining  at  lawful  authority,  their  grudging  against 
their  superiors,  ecclesiastical  and  civil !  any  thing  concerning 
pride  in  any  sort  or  sect,  which  the  present  face  of  the  world 
doth  not,  as  in  a  glass,  represent  to  the  view  of  all  men^s  behold- 
ing f  So  that  if  books,  both  profane  and  holy,  were  all  lost,  as 
long  as  the  manners  of  men  retain  the  estate  they  are  in ;  for 
him  that  observeth,  how  that  when  men  haye  once  conceived 
an  over- weening  of  themselves,  it  maketh  them  in  all  their  af- 
fections to  swell ;  how  deadly  their  hatred,  how  heavy  their 
displeasure,  how  unappeasable  their  indignation  and  wrath  is 
above  other  menX  in  what  manner  they  compose  themselves 
to  be  as  Heteroclites,  without  the  compass  of  all  such  rules  as 
the  common  sort  are  measured  by ;  how  the  oaths  which  re« 
ligious  hearts  do  tremble  at,  they  affect  as  principal  graces  of 
speech ;  what  felicity  they  take  to  see  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  above  the  reach  of  laws  and  punishments  ;  how  much  it 
delighteth  them  when  they  are  able  to  appal  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  their  looks ;  how  far  they  exceed  the  terms  wherewith 
man'*s  nature  should  be  limited ;  how  highly  they  bear  their 
heads  over  others ;  how  they  brow-beat  all  men  which  do  not 
receive  their  sentences  as  oracles,  with  marvellous  applause 
and  approbation ;  how  they  look  upon  no  man,  but  with  an 
indirect  countenance,  nor  hear  any  thing,  saving  their  own 
praise,  with  patience,  nor  speak  without  scornfolness  and  dis- 
dain ;  how  they  use  their  servants,  as  if  they  were  beasts, 
their  inferiors  as  servants,  their  equals  as  inferiors,  and  as  for 
superiors  they  acknowledge  none;  how  they  admire  them- 
selves as  venerable,  puissant,  wise,  circumspect,  provident, 
every-way  great,  taking  all  men  besides  themselves  for  ci- 
phers, poor,  inglorious,  silly  creatures,  needless  burdens  of  the 
earth,  off-scourings,  nothing :  in  a  word,  for  him  which  mark- 
eth  how  irregular  and  exorbitant  they  are  in  all  things,  it  can 
be  no  hard  thing  hereby  to  gather,  that  pride  is  nothing  but 
an  inordinate  elation  of  the  mind,  proceeding  from  a  false 
conceit  of  men^s  excellency  in  things  honoured,  which  ac- 
cordingly frameth  also  their  deeds  and  behaviour,  unless  they 
be  cunning  to  conceal  it ;  for  a  foul  scar  may  be  covered  with  a 
fair  cloth,  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer  may  be  in  outward  appear- 
ance lowly. 

No  man  expecteth  grapes  of  thistles ;  nor  from  a  thing  of 
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so  bad  a  nature,  can  other  than  suitable  fruits  be  looked 
for.  What  harm  soever  in  private  families  there  groweth  by 
disobedience  of  children,  stubbornness  of  servants,  untractable- 
ness  in  them,  who,  although  they  otherwise  may  rule,  yet 
should  in  consideration  of  the  imparity  of  their  sex,  be  also 
subject ;  whatsoever,  by  strife  amongst  men  combined  in  the 
fellowship  of  greater  societies,  by  tyranny  of  potentates,  am- 
bition of  nobles,  rebellion  of  subjects  in  civil  states ;  by  here- 
sies, schisms,  divisions  in  the  Church ;  naming  pride,  we  name 
the  mother  which  brought  them  forth,  and  the  only  nurse  that 
feedeth  them.  Give  me  the  hearts  of  all  men  humbled ;  and 
what  is  there  that  can  overthrow  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world  ?  wherein  many  things  are  the  cause  of  much  evil ;  but 
pride  of  all. 

To  declaim  of  the  swarms  of  evils  issuing  out  of  pride,  is  an 
easy  labour.  I  rather  wish  that  I  could  exactly  prescribe  and 
persuade  effectually  the  remedies,  whereby  a  sore  so  grievous 
might  be  cured,  and  the  means  how  the  pride  of  swelling 
minds  might  be  taken  down.  Whereunto  so  much  we  have 
already  gained,  that  the  evidence  of  the  cause  which  breedeth 
it,  pointeth  directly  unto  the  likeliest  and  fittest  helps  to  take 
it  away.  Diseases  that  come  of  fulness,  emptiness  must  re- 
move. Pride  is  not  cured  but  by  abating  the  error  which 
causeth  the  mind  to  swell.  Then  seeing  that  they  swell  by 
misconceit  of  their  own  excellency :  for  this  cause,  all  that 
tendeth  to  the  beating  down  of  their  pride,  whether  it  be  ad- 
vertisement from  men,  or  from  God  himself  chastisement ;  it 
then  maketh  them  cease  to  be  proud,  when  it  causeth  them  to 
see  their  error  in  overseeing  the  thing  they  were  proud  of. 
At  this  mark  Job,  in  his  apology  unto  his  eloquent  friends, 
aimeth.  For  perceiving  how  much  they  delighted  to  hear  them- 
selves talk,  as  if  they  had  given  their  poor  afflicted  familiar  a 
schooling  of  marvellous  deep  and  rare  instruction,  as  if  they 
had  taught  him  more  than  all  the  world  besides  could  ac- 
quaint him  with ;  his  answer  was  to  this  effect :  Ye  swell  as 
though  ye  had  conceived  some  great  matter ;  but  as  for  that 
which  ye  are  delivered  of,  who  knoweth  it  not !  Is  any  man 
ignorant  of  these  things  ?  At  the  same  mark  the  blessed  Apo- 
1  Cor.  iT.8.  stle  driveth :  "  Ye  abound  in  all  things,  ye  are  rich,  ye  reign, 
and  would  to  Christ  we  did  reign  with  you  :^'  but  boast  not : 
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For  what  have  ye,  or  are  ye,  of  yourselves  ?  To  this  mark  all 
those  humble  confessions  are  referred,  which  have  been  al- 
ways frequent  in  the  mouths  of  saints,  truly  wading  in  the 
trial  of  themselves ;  as  that  of  the  Prophet,  "  We  are  nothing  laa.  i.  c 
but  soreness,  and  festered  corruption  ;'^  our  very  light  is  dark- 
ness, and  our  righteousness  itself  unrighteousness:  that  of 
Gregory,  "  Let  no  man  ever  put  confidence  in  his  own  deserts; 
^  sordet  in  conspectu  Judicis,  quod  fulget  in  conspectu  operan- 
tis,^  in  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  Judge,  it  is  noisome,  which  in 
the  doer's  judgment  maketh  a  beautiful  show  f '  that  of  An- 
selm,  "  I  adore  thee,  I "  bless  thee.  Lord  God  of  heaven.  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  with  all  the  power,  ability,  and  strength 
of  my  heart  and  soul,  for  thy  goodness  so  unmeasurably  ex- 
tended ;  not  in  regard  of  my  merits,  whereunto  only  torments 
were  due,  but  of  thy  mere  unprocured  benignity."*'  If  these 
Fathers  should  be  raised  again  from  the  dust,  and  have  the 
books  laid  open  before  them,  wherein  such  sentences  are  found 
as  this,  "  Works  no  other  than  the  value,  desert,  price,  and 
worth  of  the  joy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  heaven,  in 
relation  to  our  works,  as  the  very  stipend,  which  the  hired 
labourer  covenanteth  to  have  of  him  whose  work  he  doth^ 
as  a  thing  equally  and  justly  answering  unto  the  time  and 
weight  of  his  travels,  rather  than  to  a  voluntary  or  bountiful 
gift,'' — ^if,  I  say,  those  reverend  fore-rehearsed  Fathers,  whose 
books  are  so  full  of  sentences  witnessing  their  Christian  hu- 
mility, should  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  behold  with  their 
eyes  such  things  written ;  would  they  not  plainly  pronounce 
of  the  authors  of  such  writs,  that  they  were  fuller  of  Lucifer 
than  of  Christ,  that  they  were  proud-hearted  men,  and  carried 
more  swelling  minds  than  sincerely  and  feelingly  known  Chris- 
tianity can  tolerate ! 

But  as  unruly  children,  with  whom  wholesome  admonition 
prevaileth  little,  are  notwithstanding  brought  to  fear  that  ever 
after  which  they  have  once  well  smarted  for;  so  the  mind 
which  falleth  not  with  instruction,  yet  under  the  rod  of  divine 
chastisement  ceaseth  to  swell.  If,  therefore,  the  Prophet 
David,  Instructed  by  good  experience,  have  acknowledged. 
Lord  I  was  even  at  the  point  of  clean  forgetting  myself,  and  so  x>Mt.  cxi 
straying  from  my  right  mind,  but  thy  rod  was  my  reformer ; 
it  hath  been  good  for  me,  even  as  much  as  my  soul  is  worth, 
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that  I  have  been  with  sorrow  troubled :  if  the  blessed  Apostle 
did  need  the  corrosiye  of  sharp  and  bitter  strokes,  lest  his  heart 
s  Cor.  xii.  should  swell  with  too  great  "  abundance  of  heavenly  revela- 
tions f  ^  surely,  upon  us  whatsoever  Grod  in  this  world  doth  or 
shall  inflict,  it  cannot  seem  more  than  our  pride  doth  exact,  not 
only  by  way  of  revenge,  but  of  remedy.  So  hard  it  is  to 
cure  a  sore  of  such  quality  as  pride  is,  inasmuch  as  that  which 
rooteth  out  other  vices,  causeth  this ;  and  (which  is  even  above 
all  conceit)  if  we  were  clean  from  all  spot  and  blemish  both  of 
other  faults ;  of  pride,  the  fall  of  angels  doth  make  it  almost  a 
question,  whether  we  might  not  need  a  preservative  still,  lest 
we  should  haply  wax  proud,  that  we  are  not  proud.  What  is 
virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound !  Yet  we  have  so 
often  deeply  wounded  ourselves  with  medicine,  that  God  hath 
been  fain  to  make  wounds  medicinable ;  to  cure  by  vice  where 
virtue  hath  stricken ;  to  sulSer  the  just  man  to  fall,  that,  being 
raised,  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it  was  which  upheld  him 
standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm  it  boldly,  with  St.  Au- 
gustine, that  men  puffed  up  through  a  proud  opinion  of  their 
own  sanctity  and  holiness,  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  are  assisted  with  his  grace,  when  with  his  grace  they 
are  not  assisted,  but  permitted,  and  that  grievously,  to  trans- 
gress ;  whereby,  as  they  were  in  over-great  liking  of  them- 
selves supplanted,  so  the  dislike  of  that  which  did  supplant 
them,  may  establish  them  afterwards  the  surer.  Ask  the  very 
soul  of  Peter,  and  it  shall  undoubtedly  make  you  itself  this 
answer:  My  eager  protestations,  made  in  the  glory  of  my 
ghostly  strength,  I  am  ashamed  of;  but  those  crystal  tears, 
wherewith  my  sin  and  weakness  was  bewailed,  have  procured 
my  endless  joy ;  my  strength  hath  been  my  ruin,  and  my  ML 
my  stay. 


REMEDY  AGAINST  SORROW  AND  FEAR: 

DELIYEBEO  IN  A 

FUNEEAL  SEEMON. 

John  xiv.  27. 
Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled^  nor  /ear. 

Thr  holy  Apostles  hayiog  gathered  themselves  together  by 
the  special  appointment  of  Christ,  and  being  in  expectation  to 
receive  fix>m  him  such  instruction  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
with,  were  told  that  which  they  least  looked  for,  namely,  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  out  of  the  world  was  now  come. 
Whereupon  they  fell  into  consideration,  first,  of  the  manifold 
benefits  which  his  absence  should  bereave  them  of:  and,  se- 
condly, of  the  sundry  evils  which  themselves  should  be  subject 
unto,  being  once  bereaved  of  so  gracious  a  Master  and  Patron. 
The  one  consideration  overwhelmed  their  souls  with  heavi- 
ness ;  the  other,  with  fear.  Their  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose, 
words  had  cast  down  their  hearts,  raiseth  them  presently 
again  with  chosen  sentences  of  sweet  encouragement.  '^  My 
dear,  it  is  for  your  own  sakes  I  leave  the  world ;  I  know  the 
affections  of  your  hearts  are  tender,  but  if  your  love  were 
directed  with  that  advised  and  staid  judgment  which  should 
be  in  you,  my  speech  of  leaving  the  world,  and  going  unto 
my  Father,  would  not  a  little  augment  your  joy.  Desolate 
and  comfortless  I  will  not  leave  you  ;  in  spirit  I  am  with  you 
to  the  world'^s  end.  Whether  I  be  present  or  absent,  nothing 
shall  ever  take  you  out  of  these  hands.  My  going  is  to  take 
possession  of  that,  in  your  names,  which  is  not  only  for  me, 
but  also  for  you  prepared  ;  where  I  am,  you  shall  be.  In  the 
mean  while,  *  My  peace  I  give,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you :  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  nor  fear.'  ^  The 
former  part  of  which  sentence  having  otherwhere  already  been 
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spoken  of,  this  unacceptable  occasion  to  open  the  latter  part 
thereof  here,  I  did  not  look  for.  But  so  God  disposeth  the 
ways  of  men.  Him  J  heartily  beseech,  that  the  thing  which 
he  hath  thus  ordered  by  his  providence,  may  through  his 
gracious  goodness  turn  unto  your  comfort. 

Our  nature  coveteth  for  preservation  from  things  hurtful. 
Hurtful  things  being  present,  do  breed  heaviness;  being  future, 
do  cause  fear.  Our  Saviour,  to  abate  the  one,  speaketh  thus 
unto  his  disciples,  " Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled;*^  and 
to  moderate  the  other,  addeth,  "  Fear  not."  Grief  and  heavi* 
ness  in  the  presence  of  sensible  evils,  cannot  but  trouble  the 
minds  of  men.  It  may  therefore  seem  that  Christ  required  a 
thing  impossible.  Be  not  troubled.  Why,  how  could  they 
choose !  But  we  must  note,  this  being  natural,  and  therefore 
simply  not  reprovable,  is  in  us  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
causes  for  which  we  are  grieved,  or  the  measure  of  our  grief. 
It  is  not  my  meaning  to  speak  so  largely  of  this  affection,  or 
to  go  over  all  the  particulars  whereby  men  do  one  way  or 
other  offend  in  it ;  but  to  tea<;h  it  so  far  only,  as  it  may  cause 
the  very  Apostles'  equals  to  swerve.  Our  grief  and  heaviness 
therefore  is  reprovable,  sometime  in  respect  of  the  cause  from 
whence,  sometime  in  regard  of  the  measure  whereunto  it 
groweth. 

When  Christ,  the  life  of  the  world,  was  led  unto  cruel  death, 
there  followed  a  number  of  people  and  women,  which  women 
bewailed  much  his  heavy  case.  It  was  a  natural  compassion 
which  caused  them,  where  they  saw  undeserved  miseries, 
there  to  pour  forth  unrestrained  tears.  Nor  was  this  reproved. 
But  in  such  readiness  to  lament  where  they  less  needed,  their 
blindness  in  not  discerning  that  for  which  they  ought  much 
rather  to  have  mourned ;  this  our  Saviour  a  little  toucheth, 
putting  them  in  mind  that  the  tears  which  were  wasted  for 

Lake  xxiii.  him,  might  better  have  been  spent  upon  themselves ;  ''  Daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  weep  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  children.^'  It  is  not,  as  the  Stoics  have  imagined,  a 
thing  unseemly  for  a  wise  man  to  be  touched  with  grief  of 
mind :  but  to  be  sorrowful  when  we  least  should ;  and  where 
we  should  lament,  there  to  laugh,  this  argueth  our  small 
wisdom.     Again,  when  the  Prophet  David  confesseth  thus  of 

p«ai.ixxiii.  himself,  "I  grieved  to  see  the  great  prosperity  of  godless  men. 
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how  they  flourish  and  go  untouched;''  himself  hereby  openeth 
both  our  common,  and  his  peculiar  imperfection,  whom  this 
cause  should  not  have  made  so  pensive.  To  grieve  at  this,  is 
to  grieve  where  we  should  not,  because  this  grief  doth  rise 
from  error.  We  err,  when  we  grieve  at  wicked  men's  im- 
punity and  prosperity;  because,  their  estate  being  rightly 
discerned,  they  neither  prosper  nor  go  unpunished.  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  it  is  truth,  that  no  wicked  man's  estate  is 
prosperous,  fortunate,  or  happy.  For  what  though  they 
bless  themselves,  and  think  their  happiness  great !  Have  not 
frantic  persons  many  times  a  great  opinion  of  their  own 
wisdom?  It  may  be  that  such  as  they  think  themselves, 
others  also  do  account  them.  But  what  others  \  Surely  such 
as  themselves  are.  Truth  and  reason  discerneth  far  otherwise 
of  them.  Unto  whom  the  Jews  wish  all  prosperity,  unto 
them  the  phrase  of  their  speech  is  to  wish  peace.  Seeing  then 
the  name  of  peace  containeth  in  it  all  parts  of  true  happiness, 
when  the  Prophet  saith  plainly,  "  That  the  wicked  have  no  i»a.  xItIu. 
peace;"  how  can  we  think  them  to  have  any  part  of  other 
than  vainly-imagined  felicity  ?  What  wise  man  did  ever  ac- 
count fools  happy  ?  If  wicked  men  were  wise,  they  would 
cease  to  be  wicked.  Their  iniquity  therefore  proving  their 
folly,  how  can  we  stand  in  doubt  of  their  misery?  They 
abound  in  those  things  which  all  men  desire.  A  poor  happi- 
ness to  have  good  things  in  possession.  ''A  man  to  whom  Eccies.  y\. 
God  hath  given  riches,  and  treasures,  and  honour,  so  that  he 
wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  it  desireth,  but  yet 
God  giveth  him  not  the  power  to  eat  thereof;"  such  a  felicity 
Solomon  esteemeth  but  as  vanity,  a  thing  of  nothing.  If  such 
things  add  nothing  to  men's  happiness,  where  they  are  not 
used,  surely  wicked  men  that  nse  them  ill,  the  more  they  have, 
the  more  wretched.  Of  their  prosperity,  therefore,  we  see 
what  we  are  to  think.  Touching  their  impunity,  the  same  is 
likewise  but  supposed.  They  are  oftener  plagued  than  we 
are  aware  of.  The  pangs  they  feel  are  not  always  written  in 
their  forehead.  Though  wickedness  be  sugar  in  their  mouths, 
and  wantonness  as  oil  to  make  them  look  with  cheerful  coun- 
tenances ;  nevertheless,  if  their  hearts  were  disclosed,  perhaps 
their  glittering  state  would  not  greatly  be  envied.  The 
voices  that  have  broken  out  from  some  of  them,  "0  that  God 
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had  given  me  a  heart  senseleBs,  like  the  flints  in  the  rocks  (»f 
stone !  ^  which  as  it  can  taste  no  pleasure,  so  it  feeleth  do  woe ; 
these  and  the  like  speeches  are  surely  tokens  of  the  curae 
which  Zophar,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  poureth  upon  the  head  of 
ioi>  XX.  10.  the  impious  man,  *'  He  shall  suck  the  gall  of  asps,  and  the 
Tiper^s  tongue  shall  slay  him.*"  If  this  seem  light,  because  it 
is  secret,  shall  we  think  they  go  unpunished,  because  no 
apparent  plague  is  presently  seen  upon  them  \  The  judgments 
of  God  do  not  always  follow  crimes,  as  thunder  doth  light- 
ning ;  but  sometimes  the  space  of  many  ages  coming  between. 
When  the  sun  hath  shined  fair  the  space  of  six  days  upon 
their  tabernacle,  we  know  not  what  clouds  the  seventh  may 
bring.  And  when  their  punishment  doth  come,  let  them 
make  their  account  in  the  greatness  of  their  suffering,  to  pay 
the  interest  of  that  respite  which  hath  been  given  them.  Or 
if  they  chance  to  escape  clearly  in  this  world,  which  they 
seldom  do ;  in  the  day  when  the  heavens  shall  shrivel  as  a 
scroll,  and  the  mountains  move  as  frighted  men  out  of  their 
places,  what  cave  shall  receive  them !  What  mountain  or  rock 
shall  they  get  by  entreaty  to  fall  upon  them  ?  What  covert  to 
hide  them  from  that  wrath,  which  they  shall  neither  be  able 
to  abide  or  avoid  \  No  man's  misery  therefore  being  greater 
than  theirs  whose  impiety  is  most  fortunate;  much  more 
cause  there  is  for  them  to  bewail  their  own  infelicity,  than  for 
others  to  be  troubled  with  their  prosperous  and  happy  estate, 
as  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  did  not,  or  would  not,  touch 
them.  For  these  causes,  and  the  like  unto  these,  therefore. 
Be  not  troubled. 

Now,  though  the  cause  of  our  heaviness  be  just,  yet  may 
not  our  affections  herein  be  yielded  unto  with  too  much  in- 
dulgency  and  favour.  The  grief  of  compassion,  whereby  we 
are  touched  with  the  feeling  of  other  menu's  woes,  is  of  all 
other  least  dangerous :  yet  this  is  a  let  unto  sundry  duties ;  by 
this  we  are  apt  to  spare  sometimes  where  we  ought  to  strike. 
The  grief  which  our  own  sufferings  do  bring,  what  tempta- 
tions have  not  risen  from  it !  What  great  advantage  Satan 
hath  taken  even  by  the  godly  grief  of  hearty  contrition  for 
sins  committed  against  God,  the  near  approaching  of  so  many 
afflicted  souls,  whom  the  conscience  of  sin  hath  brought  unto 
the  very  brink  of  extreme  despair,  doth  but  too  abundantly 
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shew.  These  things,  wheresoever  they  fall,  cannot  but  trouble 
and  molest  the  mind.  Whether  we  be  therefore  moved  vainly 
with  that  which  seemeth  hurtful,  and  is  not ;  or  have  just 
cause  of  grief,  being  pressed  indeed  with  those  things  which 
are  grievous^  our  Saviour'^s  lesson  is  touching  the  one.  Be  not 
troubled,  nor  over-troubled  for  the  other.  For,  though  to 
have  no  feeling  of  that  which  nearly  concerneth  us  were  stu- 
pidity, nevertheless,  seeing  that  as  the  Author  of  our  salva- 
tion was  himself  consecrated  by  affliction,  so  the  way  which 
we  are  to  follow  him  by  is  not  strewed  with  rushes,  but  set 
with  thorns ;  be  it  never  so  hard  to  learn,  we  must  learn  to 
suffer  with  patience,  even  that  which  seemeth  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  suffered ;  that  in  the  hour  when  God  shall  call  us 
unto  our  trial,  and  turn  this  honey  of  peace  and  pleasure, 
wherewith  we  swell,  into  that  gall  and  bitterness  which  flesh 
doth  shrink  to  taste  of,  nothing  may  cause  us  in  the  troubles 
of  our  souls  to  storm,  and  grudge,  and  repine  at  God,  but 
every  heart  be  enabled  with  divinely-inspired  courage  to  in- 
culcate unto  itself.  Be  not  troubled;  and  in  those  last  and 
greatest  conflicts  to  remember,  that  nothing  may  be  so  sharp 
and  bitter  to  be  suffered,  but  that  still  we  ourselves  may  give 
ourselves  this  encouragement^  Even  learn  also  patience,  0  my 
soul. 

Naming  patience,  I  name  that  virtue  which  only  hath 
power  to  stay  our  souls  from  being  over-excessively  troubled. 
A  virtue,  wherein  if  ever  any,  surely  that  soul  had  good  ex- 
perience, which  extremity  of  pains  having  chased  out  of  the 
tabernacle  of  this  flesh,  angels,  I  nothing  doubt,  have  carried 
into  the  bosom  of  her  father  Abraham.  The  death  of  the 
saints  of  G^d  is  precious  in  his  sight.  And  shall  it  seem  unto 
us  superfluous  at  such  times  as  these  are,  to  hear  in  what 
manner  they  have  ended  their  lives?  The  Lord  himself  hath 
not  disdained  so  exactly  to  register  in  the  book  of  life,  after 
what  sort  his  servants  have  closed  up  their  days  on  earth, 
that  he  descendeth  even  to  their  very  meanest  actions ;  what 
meat  they  have  longed  for  in  their  sickness,  what  they  have 
spoken  unto  their  children,  kinsfolks,  and  friends,  where  they 
have  willed  their  dead  carcases  to  be  laid,  how  they  have 
framed  their  wills  and  testaments ;  yea,  the  very  turning  of 
their  faces  to  this  side  or  that,  the  setting  of  their  eyes,  the 
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degrees  whereby  their  natural  heat  hath  departed  firom 
them,  their  cries,  their  groans,  their  pantings,  breathings,  and 
last  gaspings,  he  hath  most  solemnly  commended  unto  the 
memory  of  all  generations.  The  care  of  the  living  both  to 
live  and  die  well  must  needs  be  somewhat  increased,  when 
they  know  that  their  departure  shall  not  be  folded  up  in 
silence,  but  the  ears  of  many  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
Again,  when  they  hear  how  merciinlly  God  hath  dealt  with 
others  in  the  hour  of  their  last  need,  besides  the  praise  which 
they  give  to  God,  and  the  joy  which  they  have,  or  should 
have,  by  reason  of  their  fellowship  and  communion  of  saints,  is 
not  their  hope  also  much  confirmed  against  the  day  of  their  own 
dissolution !  Finally,  the  sound  of  these  things  doth  not  so 
pass  the  ears  of  them  that  are  most  loose  and  dissolute  of  life, 
but  it  causeth  them  sometime  or  other  to  wish  in  their  hearts, 

Niim.xxiii.  ^^  Ob,  that  we  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that 
our  end  might  be  like  his !''  Howbeit,  because  to  spend  herein 
many  words,  would  be  to  strike  even  as  many  wounds  into 
their  minds,  whom  I  rather  wish  to  comfort ;  therefore  con- 
cerning this  virtuous  gentlewoman  only  this  little  I  speak, 
and  that  of  knowledge,  "  She  lived  a  dove,  and  died  a  lamb.^ 
And  if  amongst  so  many  virtues,  hearty  devotion  towards 
God,  towards  poverty  tender  compassion,  motherly  affection 
towards  servants,  towards  friends  even  serviceable  kindness, 
mild  behaviour  and  harmless  meaning  towards  all ;  if,  where 
so  many  virtues  were  eminent,  any  be  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, I  wish  her  dearest  friends  of  that  sex,  to  be  her  nearest 
followers  in  two  things :  silence,  saving  only  where  duty  did 
exact  speech;    and  patience,  even  then  when  extremity  of 

Key.  xiT.  pains  did  enforce  grief.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  die  in  the 
Lord.'"  And  concerning  the  dead  which  are  blessed,  let  not 
the  hearts  of  any  living  be  over-charged,  with  grief  over- 
troubled. 

Touching  the  latter  affection  of  fear,  which  respecteth  evil 
to  come,  as  the  other  which  we  have  spoken  of  doth  present 
evils ;  first,  in  the  nature  thereof  it  is  plain,  that  we  are  not 
of  every  future  evil  afraid.  Perceive  we  not  how  they,  whose 
tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  rase  of  a  needle'^s  point,  do 
kiss  the  sword  that  pierceth  their  souls  quite  through!  If 
every  evil  did  cause  fear,  sin,  because  it  is  sin,   would  b^ 
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feared ;  whereas  properly  sin  is  not  feared  as  sin,  but  only  as 
haying  some  kind  of  harm  annexed.  To  teach  men  to  avoid 
sin,  it  had  been  suflScient  for  the  Apostle  to  say,  "  Fly  it:'*' 
but  to  make  them  afraid  of  committing  sin,  because  the 
naming  of  sin  sufficed  not,  therefore  he  addeth  further,  that 
it  is  as  a  "serpent  which  stingeth  the  soul.'*'  Again,  be  it  that 
some  nocive  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards  us,  must  fear  of  neces- 
sity follow  hereupon!  Not,  except  that  hurtful  thing  do  threaten 
us,  either  with  destruction  or  vexation,  and  that  such,  as  we 
have  neither  a  conceit  of  ability  to  resist,  nor  of  utter  impos- 
sibility to  avoid.  That  which  we  know  ourselves  able  to  with- 
stand, we  fear  not ;  and  that  which  we  know  we  are  unable 
to  defer  or  diminish,  or  any  way  avoid,  we  cease  to  fear ;  we 
give  ourselves  over  to  bear  and  sustain  it.  The  evil  therefore 
which  is  feared,  must  be  in  our  persuasion  unable  to  be  re- 
sisted when  it  cometh,  yet  not  utterly  impossible  for  a  time 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  be  shunned.  Neither  do  we  much  fear 
such  evils,  except  they  be  imminent  and  near  at  hand ;  nor 
if  they  be  near,  except  we  have  an  opinion  that  they  be  so. 
When  we  have  once  conceived  an  opinion,  or  apprehended  an 
imagination  of  such  evils  pressed,  and  ready  to  invade  us; 
because  they  are  hurtful  unto  our  nature,  we  feel  in  ourselves 
a  kind  of  abhorring ;  because  they  are  thought  near,  yet  not 
present,  our  nature  seeketh  forthwith  how  to  shift  and  pro- 
vide for  itself ;  because  they  are  evils  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
therefore  she  doth  not  provide  to  withstand,  but  to  shun  and 
avoid.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  extreme  fear,  the  mother  of  life 
contracting  herself,  avoiding  as  much  as  may  be  the  reach  of 
evil,  and  drawing  the  heat  together  with  the  spirits  of  the 
body  to  her,  leaveth  the  outward  parts  cold,  pale,  weak, 
feeble,  unapt  to  perform  the  ftmctions  of  life ;  as  we  see  in  the 
fear  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon.  By  this  it  appeareth, 
that  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
through  an  opinion  of  some  imminent  evil,  threatening  the 
destruction  or  great  annoyance  of  our  nature,  which  to  shun, 
it  doth  contract  and  deject  itself. 

Now  because,  not  in  this  place  only,  but  otherwhere  often, 
we  hear  it  repeated,  "  Fear  not,"  it  is  by  some  made  a  ques- 
tion. Whether  a  man  may  fear  destruction  or  vexation,  with- 
out sinning?    First,  the  reproof  wherewith  Christ  checketh 
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his  disciples  more  than  once,  ^'0  men  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
are  ye  afraid  f*^  Secondly,  the  punishment  threatened  in  BeY. 
xxi.  viz.  the  lake,  and  fire,  and  brimstone,  not  only  to  mur- 
derers, unclean  persons,  sorcerers,  idolaters,  liars,  but  also  to 
the  fearful  and  faint-hearted :  this  seemeth  to  argue,  that 
fearfulness  cannot  but  be  sin.  On  the  contrary  side  we  see, 
that  he  which  never  felt  motion  unto  sin,  had  of  this  affection 
more  than  a  slight  feeling.     How  clear  is  the  evidence  of  the 

H«b.  T.  7.  Spirit,  that  "in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  cries  and  tears,  unto  him  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  also  heard  in  that  which 
he  feared  !^  Whereupon  it  followeth,  that  fear  in  itself  is  a 
thing  not  sinful.  For,  is  not  fear  a  thing  natural,  and  for 
men'^s  preservation  necessary,  implanted  in  us  by  the  provident 
and  most  gracious  Giver  of  all  good  things,  to  the  end  that  we 
might  not  run  headlong  upon  those  mischiefs  wherewith  we 
are  not  able  to  encounter,  but  use  the  remedy  of  shunning 
those  evils  which  we  have  not  ability  to  withstand  ?  Let  that 
people  therefore  which  receive  a  benefit  by  the  length  of  their 
princess  days,  the  father  or  mother  which  rejoiceth  to  see  the 
offspring  of  their  flesh  grow  like  green  and  pleasant  plants,  let 
those  children  that  would  have  their  parents,  those  men  that 
would  gladly  have  their  friends^  and  brethren's  days  prolonged 
on  earth,  (as  there  is  no  natural-hearted  man  but  gladly 
would,)  let  them  bless  the  Father  of  lights,  as  in  other  things, 
so  even  in  this,  that  he  hath  given  man  a  fearful  heart,  and 
settled  naturally  that  affection  in  him,  which  is  a  preservation 
against  so  many  ways  of  death.  Fear  then  in  itself  being 
mere  nature,  cannot  in  itself  be  sin,  which  sin  is  not  nature, 
but  thereof  an  accessary  deprivation. 

But  in  the  matter  of  fear  we  may  sin,  and  do,  two  ways. 
If  any  man'^s  danger  be  great,  theirs  is  greatest  that  have  put 
the  fear  of  danger  farthest  from  them.  Is  there  any  estate 
more  fearful  than  that   Babylonian  strumpef's  that  sitteth 

Rer.  xTiii.  upon  the  tops  of  seven  hills,  glorying  and  vaunting,  "  I  am  a 
queen,''  &c.  How  much  better  and  happier  are  they,  whose 
estate  hath  been  always  as  his,  who  speaketh  after  this  sort 

Mftrk  X.  20.  of  himself,  "  Lord,  from  my  youth  have  I  borne  thy  yoke !  *" 
They  which  sit  at  continual  ease,  and  are  settled  in  the  lees 
of  their  security,  look  upon  them,  view  their  countenance. 
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their  speech^  their  gesture,  their  deeds :  ^'  Put  them  in  fear, 
O  God,  (saith  the  Prophet,)  that  so  they  may  know  them- 
selves to  be  but  men  f  ^  worms  of  earth,  dust  and  ashes,  frail, 
corruptible,  feeble  things.  To  shake  off  security,  therefore, 
and  to  breed  fear  in  the  hearts  of  mortal  men,  so  many  ad- 
monitions are  used  concerning  the  power  of  evils  which  beset 
them,  so  many  threatenings  of  calamities,  so  many  descriptions 
of  things  threatened,  and  those  so  lively,  to  the  end  they  may 
leave  behind  them  a  deep  impression  of  such  as  have  force  to 
keep  the  heart  continually  waking.  All  which  do  shew,  that 
we  are  to  stand  in  fear  of  nothing  more  than  the  extremity  of 
not  fearing. 

When  fear  hath  delivered  us  from  that  pit,  wherein  they 
are  sunk  that  have  put  far  from  them  the  evil  day,  that  have 
made  a  league  with  death,  and  have  said,  "  Tush,  we  shall 
feel  no  harm ;""  it  standeth  us  upon  to  take  heed  it  cast  us  not 
into  that,  wherein  souls  destitute  of  all  hope  are  plunged. 
For  our  direction,  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be  both  extremi- 
ties, that  we  may  know,  as  a  ship-master  by  his  card,  how  far 
we  are  wide,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  we  must 
note,  that  in  a  Christian  man  there  is,  first,  nature ;  secondly, 
corruption  perverting  nature;  thirdly,  grace  correcting  and 
amending  corruption.  In  fear  all  these  have  their  several 
operations.  Nature  teacheth  simply,  to  wish  preservation, 
and  avoidance  of  things  dreadful ;  for  which  cause  our  Saviour 
himself  prayeth,  and  that  often,  ''  Father,  if  it  be  possible.'''  Matt  xxyI. 
In  which  cases,  corrupt  nature's  suggestions  are,  for  the  safety 
of  temporal  life,  not  to  stick  at  things  excluding  from  eternal ; 
wherein  how  far  even  the  best  may  be  led,  the  chiefest 
Apostle's  frailty  teacheth.  Were  it  not  therefore  for  such 
cogitations  as,  on  the  contrary  side,  grace  and  faith  minis- 
tereth,  such  as  that  of  Job,  "Though  God  kill  mej"  that  of  Jo^xulis. 
Paul,  "Scio  cui  credidi, — I  know  him  on  whom  I  do  rely ;""  2  Tim.  1. 1*. 
small  evils  would  soon  be  able  to  overthrow  even  the  best  of 
us.  "  A  wise  man  (saith  Solomon)  doth  see  a  plague  coming,  pn>T.  xxu. 
and  hideth  himself."  It  is  nature  which  teacheth  a  wise  man 
in  fear  to  hide  himself,  but  grace  and  faith  doth  teach  him 
where.  Fools  care  not  to  hide  their  heads :  but  where  shall  a 
wise  man  hide  himself  when  he  feareth  a  plague  coming! 
where  should  the  frighted  child  hide  his  head,  but  in  the 
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bosom  of  his  loving  father  ?  where  a  Christian,  but  under  the 
iMuuri.  shadow  of  the  wings  of  Christ  his  Saviour?  "Come,  my 
people,  (saith  God  in  the  Prophet,)  enter  into  thy  chamber, 
hide  thyself,'^  &e.  But  because  we  are  in  danger,  like  chased 
birds,  like  doves,  that  seek  and  cannot  see  the  resting  holes 
that  are  right  before  them ;  therefore  our  Saviour  giveth  his 
disciples  these  encouragements  beforehand,  that  fear  might 
never  so  amaze  them,  but  that  always  they  might  remember, 
that  whatsoever  evils  at  any  time  did  beset  them,  to  him  they 
should  still  repair  for  comfort,  counsel,  and  succour.  For 
John  xiT.  their  assurance  whereof,  his  "  peace  he  gave  them,  his  peace 
he  left  unto  them,  not  such  peace  as  the  world  offereth,^  by 
whom  its  name  is  never  so  much  pretended,  as  when  deepest 
treachery  is  meant ;  but  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing,^ peace  that  bringeth  with  it  all  happiness,  peace  that 
continueth  for  ever  and  ever  with  them  that  have  it. 

This  peace  God  the  Father  grant,  for  his  Son's  sake ;  unto 
whom,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons,  one  eternal  and 
everlasting  God,  be  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise,  now  and 
for  ever.     Amen. 


s/. 


A 
LEARNED  AND  COMFORTABLE 

SERMON 


THE  CERTAINTY  AND  PERPETUITY  OF 
FAITH  IN  THE  ELECT: 

ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  PROPHET  HABAKKUK'S  FAITH. 

Habakkuk  i.  4. 
Therefore  the  law  is  slacked^  and  judgment  doth  never  go  forth. 

Whether  the  Prophet  Habakkuk^  by  admitting  this  cogitation  into  his  mind, 
"  The  Law  doth  fiiil,**  did  thereby  shew  himself  an  unbeliever. 

I.  We  have  seen  in  the  opening  of  this  clause,  which  con- 
cerneth  the  weakness  of  the  Prophets  faith,  first,  what  things 
they  are,  whereunto  the  faith  of  sound  believers  doth  assent ; 
secondly,  wherefore  all  men  assent  not  thereunto ;  and  thirdly, 
why  they  that  do,  do  it  many  times  with  small  assurance. 
Now,  because  nothing  can  be  so  truly  spoken,  but  through 
misunderstanding  it  may  be  depraved ;  therefore  to  prevent, 
if  it  be  possible,  all  misconstruction  in  this  cause,  where  a 
small  error  cannot  rise  but  with  great  danger,  it  is  perhaps 
needful,  ere  we  come  to  the  fourth  point,  that  something  be 
added  to  that  which  hath  been  already  spoken  concerning  the 
third. 

II.  That  mere  natural  men  do  neither  know  nor  acknow- 
ledge the  things  of  God,  we  do  not  marvel,  because  they  are 
spiritually  to  be  discerned ;  but  they  in  whose  hearts  the  light 
of  grace  doth  shine,  they  that  are  taught  of  God,  why  are 
they  so  weak  in  faith  ?  why  is  their  assenting  to  the  law  so 
scrupulous?  so  much  mingled  with  fear  and  wavering!  It 
seemeth  strange  that  ever  they  should  imagine  the  law  to  fail. 
It  cannot  seem  strange  if  we  weigh  the  reason.  If  the  things 
which  we  believe  be  considered  in  themselves,  it  may  truly  be 
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said  that  faith  is  more  certain  than  any  science.    That  which 
we  know  either  by  sense,  or  by  infallible  demonstration,  is  not 
so  certain  as  the  principles,  articles,  and  conclusions  of  Chris- 
tian faith.     Concernin);^  which  we  must  note,  that  there  is  a 
certainty  of  eyidence,  and  a  certainty  of  adherence.   Certainty 
of  eyidence  we  call  that,  when  the  mind  doth  assent  to  this 
or  that,  not  because  it  is  true  in  itself,  but  because  the  truth 
is  clear,  because  it  is  manifest  unto  us.     Of  things  in  them- 
selves  most  certain,  except  they  be  also  most  evident,  our  per- 
suasion is  not  so  assured  as  it  is  of  things  more  evident,  al- 
though in  themselves  they  be  less  certain.   It  is  as  sure,  if  not 
surer,  that  there  be  spirits,  as  that  there  be  men;  but  we  be 
more  assured  of  these  than  of  them,  because  these  are  more 
evident.     The  truth  of  some  things  is  so  evident,  that  no 
man  which  heareth  them  can  doubt  of  them:  as  when  we 
hear  that  a  part  of  any  thing  is  less  than  the  whole,  the  mind 
is  constrained  to  say,  this  is  true.     If  it  were  so  in  matters  of 
faith,  then,  as  all  men  have  equal  certainty  of  this,  so  no  be- 
liever should  be  more  scrupulous  and  doubtful  than  another. 
But  we  find  the  contrary.     The  angels  and  spirits  of  the 
righteous  in  heaven  have  certainty  most  evident  of  things 
spiritual:    but  this  they  have  by  the  light  of  glory.     That 
which  we  see  by  the  light  of  grace,  though  it  be  indeed  more 
certain ;  yet  it  is  not  to  us  so  evidently  certain,  as  that  which 
sense  or  the  light  of  nature  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  doubt  of. 
Proofs  are  vain  and  frivolous,  except  they  be  more  certain 
than  is  the  thing  proved.     And  do  we  not  see  how  the  Spirit 
every  where  in  the  Scripture  proving  matters  of  faith,  la- 
boureth  to  confirm  us  in  the  things  which  we  believe  by  things 
whereof  we  have  sensible  knowledge!     I  conclude  therefore 
that  we  have  less  certainty  of  evidence  concerning  things  be- 
lieved, than  concerning  sensible  or  naturally  perceived.     Of 
these  who  doth  doubt  at  any  time !     Of  them  at  some  time 
who  doubteth  not  \     I  will  not  here  allege  the  sundry  confes- 
sions of  the  perfectest  that  have  lived  upon  earth,  concerning 
their  great  imperfections  this  way ;  which,  if  I  did,  I  should 
dwell  too  long  upon  a  matter  sufficiently  known  by  every 
faithful  man  that  doth  know  himself. 

III.  The  other,  which  we  call  the  certainty  of  adherence,  is 
when  the  heart  doth  cleave  and  stick  unto  that  which  it  doth 
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believe.  This  certainty  is  greater  in  us  than  the  other.  The 
reason  is  this :  the  faith  of  a  Christian  doth  apprehend  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  promises  of  God,  not  only  as  true,  but 
also  as  good;  and  therefore  even  then,  when  the  evidence 
which  he  hath  of  the  truth  is  so  small,  that  it  grieveth  him  to 
feel  his  weakness  in  assenting  thereto,  yet  is  there  in  him  such 
a  sure  adherence  unto  that  which  he  doth  but  faintly  and 
fearfully  believe,  that  his  spirit  having  once  truly  tasted  the 
heavenly  sweetness  thereof,  all  the  world  is  not  able  quite 
and  clean  to  remove  him  from  it ;  but  he  striveth  with  himself 
to  hope  against  all  reason  of  believing,  being  settled  with  Job 
upon  this  immoveable  resolution,  "  Though  God  kill  me,  I  will  Job  xm. 
not  give  over  trusting  in  him."  For  why?  this  lesson  re- 
maineth  for  ever  imprinted  in  him,  "  It  is  good  for  me  to  cleave  p««i-.. 
unto  God."  "*^"* 

IV.  Now  the  minds  of  all  men  being  so  darkened  as  they 
are  with  the  foggy  damp  of  original  corruption,  it  cannot  be 
that  any  man^s  heart  living  should  be  either  so  enlightened  in 
the  knowledge,  or  so  established  in  the  love  of  that  wherein 
his  salvation  standeth,  as  to  be  perfect,  neither  doubting  nor 
shrinking  at  all.  If  any  such  were,  what  doth  let  why  that 
man  should  not  be  justified  by  his  own  inherent  righteousness! 
For  righteousness  inherent,  being  perfect,  will  justify.  And 
perfect  faith  is  a  part  of  perfect  righteousness  inherent ;  yea, 
a  principal  part,  the  root  and  the  mother  of  all  the  rest :  so 
that  if  the  fruit  of  every  tree  be  such  as  the  root  is,  faith 
being  perfect,  as  it  is  if  it  be  not  at  all  mingled  with  distrust 
and  fear,  what  is  there  to  exclude  other  Christian.virtues  from 
the  like  perfections !  And  then  what  need  we  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  ?  His  garment  is  superfluous :  we  may  be  ho- 
nourably clothed  with  our  own  robes,  if  it  be  thus.  But  let 
them  beware,  who  challenge  to  themselves  strength  which  they 
have  not,  lest  they  lose  the  comfortable  support  of  that  weak- 
ness which  indeed  they  have. 

V.  Some  show,  although  no  soundness  of  ground,  there  is, 
which  may  be  alleged  for  defence  of  this  supposed  perfection 
in  certainty  touching  matters  of  our  faith;  as,  first,  that 
Abraham  did  believe,  and  doubted  not:  secondly,  that  the 
Spirit,  which  God  hath  given  us  to  no  other  end,  but  only 
to  assure  us  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God ;  to  embolden  us  to 
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call  upon  him  as  our  Father;  to  open  our  eyes,  and  to  make 
the  truth  of  things  believed  evident  unto  our  minds,  is  much 
mightier  in  operation  than  the  common  light  of  nature, 
whereby  we  discern  sensible  things :  wherefore  we  must  ne^ds 
be  more  sure  of  that  we  believe,  than  of  that  we  see ;  we  must 
needs  be  more  certain  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
than  we  are  of  the  light  of  the  sun  when  it  shineth  upon  oar 
faces.  To  that  of  Abraham,  *'  He  did  not  doubt  ;^  I  answer, 
that  this  negation  doth  not  exclude  all  fear,  all  doubting,  but 
only  that  which  cannot  stand  with  true  faith.  It  freeth 
Abraham  from  doubting  through  infidelity,  not  firom  doubting 
through  infirmity ;  from  the  doubting  of  unbelievers,  not  of 
weak  believers;  from  such  a  doubting  as  that  whereof  the  prince 
of  Samaria  is  attainted,  who,  hearing  the  promise  of  sudden 

s  King*  rii.  plenty  in  the  midst  of  extreme  dearth,  answered,  "  Though 
the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven,  were  it  possible  so 
to  come  to  pass!""*  But  that  Abraham  was  not  void  of  all 
doubtings,  what  need  we  any  other  proof  than  the  plain  evi- 

Gen.  xTii.  deuce  of  his  own  words  i  The  reason  which  is  taken  from  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  were  effectual,  if  God  did  work  like  a 
natural  agent,  as  the  fire  doth  inflame,  and  the  sun  enlighten, 
according  to  the  uttermost  ability  which  they  have  to  bring 
forth  their  effects :  but  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God 
doth  limit  the  effects  of  his  power  to  such  a  measure  as  it 
seemeth  best  to  himself,  wherefore  he  worketh  that  certainty 
in  all,  which  sufficeth  abundantly  to  their  salvation  in  the  life 
to  come ;  but  in  none  so  great  as  attaineth  in  this  life  unto 
perfection.  Even  so,  0  Lord,  it  hath  pleased  thee ;  even  so  it 
is  best  and  fittest  for  us,  that  feeling  still  our  own  infirmities, 
we  may  no  longer  breathe  than  pray,  "  Adjuva,  Domine— 
Help,  Lord,  our  incredulity.'^'  Of  the  third  question,  this  I 
hope  will  suffice,  being  added  unto  that  which  hath  been  thereof 
already  spoken.  The  fourth  question  resteth,  and  so  an  end 
of  this  point. 

VL  That  which  cometh  last  of  all  in  this  first  branch  to  be 
considered  concerning  the  weakness  of  the  Prophets  faith  is, 
"  Whether  he  did  by  this  very  thought,  The  lato  doth  fail^ 
quench  the  Spirit,  fall  from  faith,  and  shew  himself  an  un- 
believer, or  no  V  The  question  is  of  moment ;  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  infinite  souls  doth  depend  upon  it.     The  Pro- 
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phet'8  case  is  the  case  of  many ;  which  way  soever  we  cast 
for  him,  the  same  way  it  passeth  for  all  others.  If  in  him  this 
cogitation  did  extinguish  grace,  why  the  like  thoughts  in  us 
should  not  take  the  like  effects,  there  is  no  cause.  Forasmuch^ 
therefore,  as  the  matter  is  weighty,  dear,  and  precious,  which 
we  have  in  hand,  it  behoveth  us  with  so  much  the  greater 
chariness  to  wade  through  it,  taking  special  heed  both  what 
we  build,  and  whereon  we  build,  that  if  our  building  be  pearl, 
our  foundation  be  not  stubble;  if  the  doctrine  we  teach  be 
full  of  comfort  and  consolation,  the  ground  whereupon  we 
gather  it  be  sure :  otherwise  we  shall  not  save,  but  deceive, 
both  ourselves  and  others.  In  this  we  know  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, neither  can  we  deceive  you,  when  we  teach  that  the 
faith  whereby  ye  are  sanctified  cannot  fail ;  it  did  not  in  the 
Prophet,  it  shall  not  in  you.  If  it  be  so,  let  the  difference  be 
shewed  between  the  condition  of  unbelieYers  and  his,  in  this 
or  in  the  like  imbecility  and  weakness.  There  was  in  Ha- 
hakkuk that  which  St.  John  doth  call  ''the  seed  of  God,^  UohniiLo. 
meaning  thereby  the  first  grace  which  God  poureth  into  the 
hearts  of  them  that  are  incorporated  into  Christ ;  which  hav- 
ing received,  if,  because  it  is  an  adversary  to  sin,  we  do  there^ 
fore  think  we  sin  not  both  otherwise,  and  also  by  distrustful 
and  doubtful  apprehending  of  that  which  we  ought  stedfastly 
to  believe,  surely  we  do  but  deceive  ourselves.  Yet  they  which 
are  of  God  do  not  sin  either  in  this,  or  in  any  thing,  any  such 
sin  as  doth  quite  extinguish  grace,  clean  cut  them  off  from 
Christ  Jesus ;  because  the  seed  of  God  abideth  in  them,  and 
doth  shield  them  from  receiving  any  irremediable  wound. 
Their  faith,  when  it  is  at  the  strongest,  is  but  weak ;  yet  even 
then,  when  it  is  at  the  weakest,  so  strong,  that  utterly  it  never 
faileth,  it  never  perisheth  altogether,  no  not  in  them  who  think 
it  extinguished  in  themselves.  There  are  for  whose  sakes  I  dare 
not  deal  slightly  in  this  cause,  sparing  that  labour  which  must 
be  bestowed  to  make  plain.  Men  in  like  agonies  unto  this  of 
the  Prophet  Habakkuk's,  are  through  the  extremity  of  grief, 
many  times  in  judgment  so  confounded,  that  they  find  not 
themselves  in  themselves.  For  that  which  dwelleth  in  their 
hearts  they  seek,  they  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry.  It 
abideth,  it  worketh  in  them,  yet  still  they  ask,  where !  Still 
they  lament  as  for  a  thing  which  is  past  finding :  they  mourn 
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as  Rachel,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted,  as  if  that  were  not 
which  indeed  is ;  and  as  if  that  which  is  not  were ;  as  if  thej 
did  not  believe  when  they  do,  and  as  if  they  did  despair  when 
they  do  not.  Which  in  some,  I  grant,  is  but  a  melancholy 
passion,  proceeding  only  from  that  dejection  of  mind,  the  cause 
whereof  is  in  the  body,  and  by  bodily  means  can  be  taken  away. 
But  where  there  is  no  such  bodily  cause,  the  mind  is  not 
lightly  in  this  mood,  but  by  some  of  these  three  occasions: 
One,  that  judging  by  comparison  either  with  other  men,  or 
with  themselves  at  some  other  time  more  strong,  they  think 
imperfection  to  be  a  plain  deprivation,  weakness  to  be  utter 
want,  of  faith.  Another  cause  is,  they  often  mistake  one 
thing  for  another.     St.  Paul,  wishing  well  to  the  Church  of 

Rom  XT.  Rome,  prayeth  for  them  after  this  sort :  "  The  God  of  hope 
fill  you  with  all  joy  of  believing.*"  Hence  an  error  groweth, 
when  men  in  heaviness  of  spirit  suppose  they  lack  faith,  be- 
cause they  find  not  the  sugared  joy  and  delight  which  indeed 
doth  accompany  faith,  but  so  as  a  separable  accident,  as  a 
thing  that  may  be  removed  from  it ;  yea,  there  is  a  cause  why 
it  should  be  removed.  The  light  would  never  be  so  accept- 
able, were  it  not  for  that  usual  intercourse  of  darkness.  Too 
much  honey  doth  turn  to  gall;  and  too  much  joy,  even  ^iritual, 
would  make  us  wantons.  Happier  a  great  deal  is  that  man'^s 
case,  whose  soul  by  inward  desolation  is  humbled,  than  he 
whose  heart  is  through  abundance  of  spiritual  delight  lifted  up 
and  exalted  above  measure.  Better  it  is  sometimes  to  go  down 
into  the  pit  with  him,  who,  beholding  darkness,  and  bewailing 
the  loss  of  inward  joy  and  consolation,  crieth  from  the  bottom 

Piai.  Jtidi.  of  the  lowest  hell,  *'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me!""  than  continually  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  angels,  to  sit 
as  it  were  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  to  have  no  thought,  no  cogi- 

Lttkexviii.  tation,  but  "  I  thank  my  God  it  is  not  with  me  as  it  is  vrith 
other  men.""  No,  God  will  have  them  that  shall  walk  in  light 
to  feel  now  and  then  what  it  is  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
A  grieved  spirit  therefore  is  no  argument  of  a  faithless  mind. 
A  third  occasion  of  men's  misjudging  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  faithless  when  they  are  not,  is,  they  fasten  their  cogita- 
tions upon  the  distrustful  suggestions  of  the  flesh,  whereof  find- 
ing great  abundance  in  themselves,  they  gather  thereby,  Surely 
unbelief  hath  full  dominion,  it  hath  taken  plenary  possession 
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of  me ;  if  I  were  faithfiil  it  could  not  be  thus :  not  marking 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  and  of  faith,  because  thej  lie  buried 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  contrary :  when  notwithstanding,  as 
the  blessed  Apostle  doth  acknowledge,  that  the  Spirit  groaneth,  Rom.  viii. 
and  that  God  heareth  when  we  do  not ;  so  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  our  faith  may  have,  and  hath,  her  private  operations 
secret  to  us,  yet  known  to  him  by  whom  they  are.  Tell  this 
to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  deceived  by  too  hard  an  opinion  of 
himself,  and  it  doth  but  augment  his  grief:  he  hath  his  an- 
swer ready,  Will  you  make  me  think  otherwise  than  I  find, 
than  I  feel  in  myself!  I  have  thoroughly  considered  and  ex- 
quisitely sifted  all  the  corners  of  my  heart,  and  I  see  what 
there  is ;  never  seek  to  persuade  me  against  my  knowledge ; 
I  do  not,  I  know,  I  do  not  believe.  Well,  to  favour  them  a 
little  in  their  weakness,  let  that  be  granted  which  they  do 
imagine ;  be  it  that  they  be  faithless  and  without  belief.  But 
are  they  not  grieved  for  their  unbelief  ?  They  are.  Do  they 
not  wish  it  might,  and  also  strive  that  it  may,  be  otherwise ! 
We  know  they  do.  Whence  cometh  this,  but  from  a  secret 
love  and  liking  which  they  have  of  those  things  that  are  be- 
lieved! No  man  can  love  things  which  in  his  own  opinion 
are  not.  And  if  they  think  those  things  to  be,  which  they 
shew  that  they  love  when  they  desire  to  believe  them ;  then 
must  it  needs  be,  that  by  desiring  to  believe  they  prove  them- 
selves true  believers :  for  without  faith  no  man  thinketh  that 
things  believed  are.  Which  argument  all  the  subtilty  of  in- 
fernal powers  will  never  be  able  to  dissolve.  The  faith  there- 
fore of  true  believers,  though  it  hath  many  and  grievous  down- 
falls, yet  doth  it  still  continue  invincible ;  it  conquereth  and 
recovereth  itself  in  the  end.  The  dangerous  conflicts,  where- 
unto  it  is  subject,  are  not  able  to  prevail  against  it.  The  Pro- 
phet Habakkuk  remained  faithful  in  weakness,  though  weak 
in  faith.  It  is  true,  such  is  our  weak  and  wavering  nature, 
we  have  no  sooner  received  grace,  but  we  are  ready  to  fall 
from  it.  We  have  no  sooner  given  our  assent  to  the  law,  that 
it  cannot  fail,  but  the  next  conceit  which  we  are  ready  to  em- 
brace is,  that  it  may,  and  that  it  doth  fail.  Though  we  find 
in  ourselves  a  most  willing  heart  to  cleave  unseparably  unto 
God,  even  so  far  as  to  think  unfeignedly  with  Peter,  "  Lord,  Lake  xxw. 
I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee  into  prison  and  to  death  ;'^  yet 
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how  soon  and  how  easily,  upon  how  small  occasions,  are  we 
changed,  if  we  be  but  awhile  let  alone,  and  left  unto  onrselres? 
The  Galatians  to-day,  for  their  sakes  which  teach  them  the 
truth  of  Christ,  are  content,  if  need  were,  to  pluck  out  their 
own  eyes,  and  the  next  day,  ready  to  pluck  out  theirs  which 
taught  them.  The  love  of  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
how  greatly  inflamed,  and  how  quickly  slaked  ?  The  higher 
we  flow,  the  nearer  we  are  unto  an  ebb,  if  men  be  respected 
as  mere  men,  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  their  alterable 
inclination,  without  the  heavenly  support  of  the  Spirit.  Again, 
the  desire  of  our  ghostly  enemy  is  so  incredible,  and  his  means 
so  forcible  to  overthrow  our  faith,  that  whom  the  blessed 
Apostle  knew  betrothed  and  made  hand-fast  unto  Christ,  to 

t  Cor.  xi.  them  he  could  not  write  but  with  great  trembling :  "  I  am 
jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy,  for  I  have  prepared 
you  to  one  husband,  to  present  you  a  pure  virgin  unto  Christ : 
but  I  fear,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  sub- 
tilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ."  The  simplicity  of  faith  which  is  in 
Christ,  taketh  the  naked  promise  of  God,  his  bare  word,  and 
on  that  it  resteth.  This  simplicity  the  serpent  laboureth  con- 
tinually to  pervert,  corrupting  the  mind  with  many  imagina- 
tions of  repugnancy  and  contrariety  between  the  promise  of 
God  and  those  things  which  sense  or  experience,  or  some  other 
fore-conceived  persuasion,  hath  imprinted.     The  word  of  the 

jcM.  i.  5;  promise  of  God  unto  his  people  is,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee :"'  upon  this  the  simplicity  of  faith  resteth,  and 
is  not  afraid  of  famine.  But  mark  how  the  subtilty  of  Satan 
did  corrupt  the  minds  of  that  rebellious  generation,  whose 
spirits  were  not  faithful  unto  God.  They  beheld  the  desolate 
state  of  the  desert  in  which  they  were,  and  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  sense  concluded  the  promise  of  God  to  be  but  folly: 

p.uxviii.  "Can  God  prepare  a  table  in  the  wilderness?"  The  word  of 
the  promise  to  Sarah  was,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  a  son."  Faith 
is  simple,  and  doubteth  not  of  it :  but  Satan,  to  corrupt  this 
simplicity  of  faith,  entangleth  the  mind  of  the  woman  with  an 
argument  drawn  from  common  experience  to  the  contrary: 

Gen.  xviii.  "  A  womau  that  is  old ;  Sarah  now  to  be  acquainted  with 
forgotten  passions  again  of  youth !"  The  word  of  the  promise 
of  God  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  made  the  Saviour  of  the 
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world  so  apparent  unto  Philip,  that  his  simplicity  could  con- 
ceive no  other  Messias  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
Joseph.  But  to  stay  Nathanael,  lest  being  invited  to  come 
and  see,  he  should  also  believe,  and  so  be  saved,  the  subtilty 
of  Satan  casteth  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  putteth  in  his  head 
against  this  the  common-conceived  persuasion  of  all  men  con- 
cerning Nazareth,  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  good  thing  should  John  i.  4». 
come  from  thence  T'  This  stratagem  he  doth  use  with  so  great 
dexterity,  that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  so  strangely  bewitched 
with  it,  that  it  bereaveth  them,  for  the  time,  of  all  perceivance 
of  that  which  should  relieve  them  and  be  their  comfort ;  yea, 
it  taketh  all  remembrance  from  them,  even  of  things  where- 
with they  are  most  familiarly  acquainted.  The  people  of 
Israel  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  he  which  led  them  through 
the  sea  was  able  to  feed  them  in  the  desert :  but  this  was  ob- 
literated and  put  out  by  the  sense  of  their  present  want. 
Feeling  the  hand  of  God  against  them  in  their  food,  they  re- 
member not  his  hand  in  the  day  that  he  delivered  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  Sarah  was  not  then  to  learn,  that 
"  with  God  all  thincfs  were  possible.*"     Had  Nathanael  never  Matt.  xix. 

2H  •    1   for 

noted  how  "  God  doth  choose  the  base  things  of  this  world  to  i.  27,28.  ' 
disgrace  them  that  are  most  honourably  esteemed?"  The 
Prophet  Habakkuk  knew  that  the  promises  of  grace,  pro- 
tection, and  favour,  which  God  in  the  law  doth  make  unto  his 
people,  do  not  grant  them  any  such  immunity  as  can  free  and 
exempt  them  from  all  chastisements:  he  knew  that,  as  God 
said,  **  I  will  continue  for  ever  my  mercy  towards  them ;''  so 
he  likewise  said,  "  Their  transgressions  I  will  punish  with  a 
rod : '"  he  knew  that  it  could  not  stand  with  any  reason  we 
should  set  the  measure  of  our  own  punishments,  and  prescribe 
unto  God  how  great,  or  how  long,  our  sufferings  shall  be: 
he  knew  that  we  were  blind,  and  altogether  ignorant  what  is 
best  for  us ;  that  we  sue  for  many  things  very  unwisely  against 
ourselves,  thinking  we  ask  fish,  when  indeed  we  crave  a 
serpent :  he  knew  that  when  the  thing  we  ask  is  good,  and 
yet  God  seemeth  slow  to  grant  it,  he  doth  not  deny  but  defer 
our  petitions,  to  the  end  we  might  learn  to  desire  great  things 
greatly :  all  this  he  knew.  But,  beholding  the  land  which  God 
had  severed  for  his  own  people,  and  seeing  it  abandoned  unto 
heathen  nations ;  viewing  how  reproachfully  they  did  tread  it 
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down,  and  wholly  make  hayoc  of  it  at  their  pleasare ;  behold- 
ing the  Lord's  own  royal  seat  made  a  heap  of  stones,  his 
temple  defiled,  the  carcasses  of  his  servants  cast  out  for  the 
fowls  of  the  air  to  devour,  and  the  flesh  of  his  meek  ones  for 
the  beasts  of  the  field  to  feed  upon  ;  being  conscious  to  him- 
self how  long  and  how  earnestly  he  had  cried,  "  Succour  ns, 
O  God  of  our  welfare,  for  the  glory  of  thine  own  name  ;"***  and 
feeling  that  their  sore  was  still  increased :  the  conceit  of  re- 
pugnancy between  this  which  was  objected  to  his  eyes,  and 
that  which  faith  upon  promise  of  the  law  did  look  for,  made 
so  deep  an  impression,  and  so  strong,  that  he  disputeth  not 
the  matter ;  but,  without  any  further  inquiry  or  search,  in- 
ferreth,  as  we  see,  "  The  law  doth  fail.*" 

VII.  Of  us,  who  is  here  which  cannot  very  soberly  advise 
his  brother !  Sir,  you  must  learn  to  strengthen  your  faith  by 
that  experience  which  heretofore  you  have  had  of  God's  great 
goodness  towards  you,  ^^  Per  ea  quae  agnoscas  prsestita,  discas 
sperare  promissa;  By  those  things  which  you  have  known 
performed,  learn  to  hope  for  those  things  which  are  promised.^ 
Do  you  acknowledge  to  have  received  much !  Let  that  make 
you  certain  to  receive  more:  "Habenti  dabitur;  To  himi 
that  hath,  more  shall  be  given.**'  When  you  doubt  what  you 
shall  have,  search  what  you  have  had  at  God's  hands.  Make 
this  reckoning,  that  the  benefits  which  he  hath  bestowed,  are 
bills  obligatory  and  sufficient  sureties  that  he  will  bestow 
further.  His  present  mercy  is  still  a  warrant  of  his  future 
love,  because,  *^whom  he  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end.''  Is  it 
not  thus !  Yet  if  we  could  reckon  up  as  many  evident,  clear, 
undoubted  signs  of  God's  reconciled  love  towards  us  as  there 
are  years,  yea  days,  yea  hours,  past  over  our  heads ;  all  these 
set  together  have  no  such  force  to  confirm  our  faith,  as  the 
loss,  and  sometimes  the  only  fear  of  losing  a  little  transitory 
goods,  credit,  honour,  or  favour  of  men ;  a  small  calamity,  a 
matter  of  nothing,  to  breed  a  conceit,  and  such  a  conceit  as  is 
not  easily  again  removed,  that  we  are  clean  crossed  out  of 
God's  book,  that  he  regards  us  not,  that  he  looketh  upon 
others,  but  passeth  by  us  like  a  stranger  to  whom  we  are  not 
known.  Then  we  think,  looking  upon  others,  and  comparing 
them  with  ourselves,  their  tables  are  furnished  day  by  day ; 
earth  and  ashes  are  our  bread:   they  sing  to  the  lute,  and 
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the  J  see  their  children  dance  before  them;    our  hearts  are 
heavy  in  our  bodies  as  lead,  our  sighs  beat  as  thick  as  a  swift 
pulse,  our  tears  do  wash  the  bed  whereon  we  lie:   the  sun 
shineth  fair  upon  their  foreheads;    we  are  hanged  up  like 
bottles  in  the  smoke,  cast  into  corners  like  the  -shreds  of  a 
broken  pot :  tell  not  us  of  the  promises  of  God's  favour,  tell 
such  as  do  reap  the  fruit  of  them ;  thej  belong  not  to  us,  they 
are  made  to  others.     The  Lord  be  merciful  to  our  weakness, 
but  thus  it  is.    Well,  let  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  subtilty 
of  Satan,  the  force  of  our  deceivable  imaginations  be,  as  we 
cannot  deny  but  they  are,  things  that  threaten  every  moment 
the  utter  subversion  of  our  faith ;  faith  notwithstanding  is  not 
hazarded  by  these  things :  that  which  one  sometimes  told  the 
senators  of  Bome,  "  Ego  sic  existimabam,  P.  C.  uti  patrem  Saiinst 
ssepe  meum  praedicantem  audiveram,  qui  vestram  amicitiam  14!^^ 
diligenter  colerent,  eos  multum  laborem  suscipere,  csBterum  ex 
omnibus  maxime  tutos  esse :  As  I  have  often  heard  my  father 
acknowledge,  so  I  myself  did  ever  think,  that  the  friends  and 
favourers  of  this  state  charged  themselves  with  great  labour, 
but  no  man'*s  condition  so  safe  as  theirs  ;**'  the  same  we  may 
say  a  great  deal  more  justly  in  this  case :  our  Fathers  and 
Prophets,  our  Lord  and  Master,  hath  full  often  spoken,  by 
long  experience  we  have  found  it  true,  as  many  as  have  en- 
tered their  names  in  the  mystical  Book  of  Life, "  Eos  maximum 
laborem  suscipere,"'  they  have  taken  upon  them  a  laboursome, 
a  toilsome,  a  painful  profession,  ^^  sed  omnium  maxime  tutos 
esse,'''  but  no  man^s  security  like  to  theirs.     "  Simon,  Simon,  Luke  xxii. 
Satan  hath  desired  to  winnow  thee  as  wheat  C  here  is  our 
toil :  "  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;"' 
this  is  our  safety.     No  man''s  condition  so  sure  as  ours :  the 
prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient  both  to  strengthen  us, 
be  we  never  so  weak ;  and  to  overthrow  all  adversary  power, 
be  it  never  so  strong  and  potent.     His  prayer  must  not  ex- 
clude our  labour :  their  thoughts  are  vain  who  think  that  their 
watching  can  preserve  the  city,  which  God  himself  is  not 
willing  to  keep.     And  are  not  theirs  as  vain,  who  think  that 
God  will  keep  the  city,  for  which  they  themselves  are  not 
careful  to  watch  ?    The  husbandman  may  not  therefore  burn 
his  plough,  nor  the  merchant  forsake  his  trade,  because  God 
hath  promised  "  I  will  not  forsake  thee."'     And  do  the  pro- 
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iDiseB  of  God  concerniog  our  stability,  think  yoa,  make  it  a 
matter  indifferent  for  us  to  use,  or  not  to  use,  the  means 
whereby  to  attend,  or  not  to  attend,  to  reading !  to  pray,  or 
not  to  pray,  that  we  ^*  fall  not  into  temptations  V  Surely,  if 
we  look  to  stand  in  the  faith  of  the  sons  of  Gk)d,  we  must 
hourly,^ontinuaIly,  be  providing  and  setting  ourselves  to  strive. 
It  was  not  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  saying, 

John  xTii.  "  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name,*"  that  we  should  be  careless 
to  keep  ourselves.  To  our  own  safety,  our  own  sedulity  is  re^ 
quired.  And  then  blessed  for  ever  and  ever  be  that  mother^s 
child,  whose  faith  hath  made  him  the  child  of  God.  The 
earth  may  shake,  the  pillars  of  the  world  may  tremble  under 
us,  the  countenance  of  the  heaven  may  be  appalled,  the  sun 
may  lose  his  light,  the  moon  her  beauty,  the  stars  their  glory; 
but  concerning  the  man  that  trusteth  in  God ;  if  the  fire  have 
proclaimed  itself  unable  as  much  as  to  singe  a  hair  of  his  head, 
if  lions,  beasts  ravenous  by  nature,  and  keen  with  hunger, 
being  set  to  devour,  have  as  it  were  religiously  adored  the  very 
flesh  of  the  faithful  man  ;  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  shall 
change  his  heart,  overthrow  his  faith,  alter  his  affection  towards 
God,  or  the  affection  of  God  to  him  ?     If  I  be  of  this  note, 

Rom.  viii.  who  shall  make  a  separation  between  me  and  my  God!  ^' shall 
tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword  ?  No ;  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  tribula- 
tioU;  nor  anguish,  nor  persecution,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness, 
nor  peril,  nor  sword,  nor  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  ever  prevail 
so  far  over  me."*^  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed  f '  I  am 
not  ignorant  whose  precious  blood  hath  been  shed  for  me ;  I 
have  a  Shepherd  full  of  kindness,  full  of  care,  and  full  of  power, 
unto  him  I  commit  myself;  his  own  finger  hath  engraven  this 
sentence  in  the  tables  of  my  heart,  "  Satan  hath  desired  to 
winnow  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  that  thy  faith  fail 
not :"  therefore  the  assurance  of  my  hope  I  will  labour  to  keep, 
as  a  jewel,  unto  the  end ;  and  by  labour,  through  the  gracious 
mediation  of  his  prayer,  I  shall  keep  it. 


DEDICATION. 

To  the  Worshipful  Mr.  George  Summaster,  Principal  of 
Broad-Gates  Hall^  in  Oxford^  Henry  Jackson  wisheth  all 
happiness. 

Sir, 
Your  kind  acceptaDce  of  a  former  testification  of  that  respect 
I  owe  you,  hath  made  me  venture  to  shew  the  world  these 
godly  sermons  under  your  name.  In  which,  as  every  point  is 
worth  observation,  so  some  especially  are  to  be  noted:  the 
first,  that  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  from  God  himself,  who 
doth  inwardly  heat  and  enlighten  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
holy  penmen,  (which  if  some  would  diligently  consider,  they 
would  not  puzzle  themselves  with  the  contentions  of  Scot  and 
Thomas,  Whether  God  only,  or  his  ministering  spirits,  do  in- 
fuse into  men's  minds  prophetical  revelations  *'  per  species  in- 
telligibiles,''')  so  God  framed  their  words  also.  Whence  the 
holy  father  St.  Aucfustine  relicfiously  observeth,  "That  all  Lib. iv. c. a. 
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those  who  understand  the  sacred  writers,  will  also  perceive  chr. 
that  they  ought  not  to  use  other  words  than  they  did,  in  ex- 
pressing those  heavenly  mysteries  which  their  hearts  conceived, 
as  the  blessed  Virgin  did  our  Saviour,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.**^ 
The  greater  is  Gastellio's  offence,  who  hath  laboured  to  teach 
the  Prophets  to  speak  otherwise  than  they  have  already* 
Much  like  to  that  impious  king  of  Spain,  Alphonsus  the 
Tenth,  who  found  fault  with  God's  works.  "  Si  (inquit)  Rob.  Toiet. 
creationi  afiuissem,  mundum  melius  ordinassem ;''  If  he  had 
been  with  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  world  had 
gone  better  than  now  it  doth.  As  this  man  found  fault  with 
Ood's  works,  so  did  the  other  with  God's  words ;  but  because 
"  we  have  a  most  sure  word  of  the  Prophets,'^  to  which  we  «  Pet.  i.  lo. 

^  ,  ,  Pnef.  in 

must  take  heed,   I  will  let  his  words  pass  with  the  wind,  orat.  p. 

^  ,  Rainold. 

having  elsewhere  spoken  to  you  more  largely  of  his  errors, 
whom,  notwithstanding,  for  his  other  excellent  parts,  I  much 
respect. 


PanoDi  in 
a.  oonven. 
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YoQ  shall  moreover  from  hence  uDderstand,  how  Christianity 
consists  not  in  formal  and  seeming  purity,  (under  which  who 
knows  not  notorious  villany  to  mask!)  but  in  the  heart-root. 
Whence  the  author  truly  teachetb,  that  mockers,  which  use 
religion  as  a  cloak,  to  put  off  and  on,  as  the  weather  serveth, 
are  worse  than  pagans  and  infidels.  Where  I  cannot  omit  to 
shew  how  justly  this  kind  of  men  hath  been  reproved  by  that 
renowned  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,  bishop  Latimer,  both  be- 
cause it  will  be  apposite  to  this  purpose,  and  also  free  that 
Christian  worthy  from  the  slanderous  reproaches  of  him,  who 
was,  if  ever  any,  a  mocker  of  God,  religion,  and  all  good  men. 
But  first  I  must  desire  you,  and  in  yon  all  readers,  not  to 
think  light  of  that  excellent  man,  for  using  this  and  the  like 
witty  similitudes  in  his  sermons.  For  whosoever  will  call  to 
mind  with  what  riff-raff  God^s  people  were  fed  in  those  days, 

Mai.  li.  7.  when  their  priests,  whose  "  lips  should  have  preserved  know- 
ledge,^ preached  nothing  else  but  dreams  and  false  miracles  of 
counterfeit  saints,  enrolled  in  that  sottish  legend,  coined  and 
amplified  by  a  drowsy  head  between  sleeping  and  waking" — 
he  that  will  consider  this,  and  also  how  the  people  were  de- 
lighted with  such  toys,  (God  sending  them  strong  delusions 
that  they  should  believe  lies,)  and  how  hard  it  would  have 
been  for  any  man  wholly,  and  upon  the  sudden,  to  draw  their 
minds  to  another  bent,  will  easily  perceive,  both  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  shew  symbolical  discourse,  and  how  wisely  and 
moderately  it  was  applied  by  the  religious  father,  to  the  end 
he  might  lead  their  understanding  so  far,  till  it  were  so  con- 
vinced, informed,  and  settled,  that  it  might  forget  the  means 
and  way  by  which  it  was  led,  and  think  only  of  that  it  had 
acquired.  For  in  all  such  mystical  speeches,  who  knows  not 
that  the  end  for  which  they  are  used  is  only  to  be  thought 
upon! 

This  then  being  first  considered,  let  us  hear  the  story,  as  it 

Paff.  1003.  is  related  by  Mr.  Fox :  ^^  Mr.  Latimer,  (saith  he,)  in  his  sermon, 
gave  the  people  certain  cards  out  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters  of  Matthew.  For  the  chief  triumph  in  the 
cards  he  limited  the  heart,  as  the  principal  thing  that  they 
should  serve  God  withal,  whereby  he  quite  overthrew  all 
hypocritical  and  external  ceremonies,  not  tending  to  the  ne- 

*  CanuB  locor.  1.  xi.  c.  6.  Vires,  lib.  ii.  de  corrupt  art  Hard.  lib.  ir. 
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cessary  furtherance  of  6od'*s  holy  word  and  sacraments.  By 
this  he  exhorted  all  men  to  serve  the  Lord  with  inward  heart 
and  true  affection,  and  not  with  outward  ceremonies ;  adding-, 
moreover,  to  the  praise  of  that  triumph,  that  though  it  were 
never  so  small,  yet  it  would  take  up  the  best  coat-card  beside 
in  the  bunch,  yea,  though  it  were  the  king  of  clubs,  &c. 
meaning  thereby,  how  the  Lord  would  be  worshipped  and 
served  in  simplicity  of  the  heart,  and  verity,  wherein  consisteth 
the  true  Christian  religion,^'  &c.     Thus  Mr.  Fox. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  the  holy  man^s  intention  was  to 
lift  up  the  pcfople^s  hearts  to  God,  and  not  that  he  made  a 
sermon  of  playing  at  cards,  and  taught  them  how  to  play  at 
triumph,  and  played  (himself)  at  cards  in  the  pulpit,  as  that 
base  companion  *  Parsons  reports  the  matter  in  his  wonted 
scurrilous  vein  of  railing,  whence  he  calleth  it  a  Christmas 
sermon.  Now  he  that  will  think  ill  of  snch  allusions,  may,  Sect.  55. 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  folly,  jest  at  ^Demosthenes  for  his 
story  of  the  sheep,  wolves,  and  dogs ;  and  Menenius,  for  his 
fiction  of  the  belly.*^  But,  hific  Ulw  lacrymas^  the  good  bishop 
meant  that  the  Bomish  religion  came  not  from  the  heart,  but 
consisted  in  outward  ceremonies :  which  sorely  grieved  Par- 
sons, who  never  had  the  least  warmth  or  spark  of  honesty. 
Whether  bishop  Latimer  compared  the  bishops  to  the  knave 
of  clubs,  as  the  fellow  interprets  him,  I  know  not :  I  am  sure 
Parsons,  of  all  others,  deserved  those  colours  ;  and  so  I  leave 
him.  We  see,  then,  what  inward  purity  is  required  of  all 
Christians,  which  if  they  have,  then  in  prayer,  and  all  other 
Christian  duties,  they  shall  lift  np  pure  hands,  as  the  Apostle 
speaks,  not  as  **  Baronius  would  have  it,  washed  from  sins  with  1  Tim.  u.i 
holy  water  ;  but  pure,  that  is,  holy,  free  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  as  the  Grek  word  6<r/ou9  doth  signify. 

You  may  see  also  here  refuted  those  calumnies  of  the 
papists,  that  we  abandon  all  religious  rites  and  godly  duties ; 
as  also  the  confirmation  of  our  doctrine,  touching  certainty  of 
faith,  (and  so  of  salvation,)  which  is  so  strongly  denied  by 

■  In  the  thixd  part  of  the  Three  Conversions  of  England :  in  the  Examination  of 
Fox's  Saints,  c  14.  sect  53,  54.  p.  215. 
^  Plntarch.  in  Demosthcn.  [c  23.] 
«  LiT.  Dec  i.  lih.  ii.  an.  U.  C.  60.  [c.  32.] 
<*  AnnaL  torn.  i.  an.  57.  n.  109, 110.  et  torn.  ii.  an.  132.  num.  5. 
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some  of  that  faction,  that  they  have  told  the  world,  */SV.  Paul 
himself  toas  uncertain  of  his  own  salvation.  What  then  shall 
we  say,  but  pronounce  a  woe  to  the  most  strict  obserrers  of 
St.  Francis'^s  rules  and  his  canonical  discipline,  though  they 
make  him  even  ^  equal  with  Christ,  and  the  most  meritorious 
monk  that  ever  was  registered  in  their  calendar  of  saints! 
But  we,  for  our  comfort,  are  otherwise  taught  out  of  the  holy 
Scripture,  and  therefore  exhorted  to  build  ourselves  in  our 
most  holy  faith,  that  so,  ^^  When  our  earthly  house  of  this  ta- 
bernacle shall  be  destroyed,  we  may  have  a  building  given  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  but  eternal  in  the  heavens.'" 

This  is  that  which  is  most  piously  and  feelingly  taught  in 
these  few  leaves,  so  that  you  shall  read  nothing  here,  but  what 
I  persuade  myself  you  have  long  practised  in  the  constant 
course  of  your  life.  It  remaineth  only  that  you  accept  of 
these  labours  tendered  to  you  by  him,  who  wisheth  you  the 
long  joys  of  this  world,  and  the  eternal  of  that  which  is 
to  come. 

Oxon,  from  Corpus  Christ  College,  this  13th  of  January, 
1613. 

'  S.  PauIuB  de  sua  salute  inccrtus  ;  Richeom.  Jesuit  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  Indokt  Hogaen. 
p.  119.  in  marg.  edit.  Lat.  Mogunt.  1613.  interpret  Momel.  Bomper.  Jesuita. 

^  Witness  the  verses  of  Horatius,  a  Jesuit,  recited  by  Posser.  Biblioth.  Select 
part  2. 1.  xvii.  c  19. 

Ezue  Franciscum  tunica  laceroque  cucullo : 

Qui  Franciscus  erat,  jam  tibi  Christus  erit 
Fnmcisci  exsuviis  (si  qua  licet)  indue  Christum  : 
Jam  Fmnciscus  erit,  qui  modo  Christus  erat 
The  like  hath  Bencius,  another  Jesuit 
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SERMON    I. 

JUDE  17—21. 

But  ye^  beloved^  remember  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  how  that  they  told  you, 
that  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  which  should  walk 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  are  makers  of  sects, 
fleshly,  having  not  the  Spirit,  But  ye,  beloved,  edify  yourselves 
in  your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

The  occasion  whereupon,  together  with  the  end  wherefore, 
this  Epistle  was  written,  is  opened  in  the  front  and  entry  of 
the  same.  There  were  then,  as  there  are  now,  many  evil  and 
wickedly-disposed  persons,  not  of  the  mystical  body,  yet  within 
the  visible  bounds  of  the  Church,  "  men  which  were  of  old  or-  vcr.  4. 
dained  to  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  which  turned  the  grace 
of  our  God  unto  wantonness,  and  denied  the  Lord  Jesus.^' 
For  this  cause  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  hand  of  '^  Jude  ver.  i. 
the  servant  of  Jesus  and  brother  of  James,^'  to  exhort  them 
that  are  called,  and  sanctified  of  God  the  Father,  that  they 
would  earnestly  "  contend  to  maintain  the  faith,  which  was  ver.  s. 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.**'  Which  faith,  because  we  cannot 
maintain,  except  we  know  perfectly,  first,  against  whom ;  se- 
condly, in  what  sort  it  must  be  maintained ;  therefore  in  the 
former  three  verses  of  that  parcel  of  Scripture  which  I  have 
read,  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ  are  plainly  described ; 
and  in  the  latter  two,  they  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  have  a 
sweet  lesson  given  them  how  to  strengthen  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  faith.  Let  us  first  therefore  examine  the  de- 
scription of  these  reprobates  concerning  faith ;  and  afterwards 
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come  to  the  exhortation,  wherein  Christians  are  taught  how  to 
rest  their  hearts  on  God's  eternal  and  everlasting  troth.  The 
description  of  these  godless  persons  is  twofold,  general  and 
special.  The  general  doth  point  them  out,  and  shew  what 
manner  of  men  thej  should  be.  The  particular  pointeth  at 
them,  and  saith  plainly,  these  are  thej.  In  the  general  de- 
scription we  have  to  consider  of  these  things :  First,  when 
they  were  described ;  **  They  were  told  of  before :  ^  Secondly, 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  described ;  ^'  They  were  spoken 
of  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :^  Thirdly,  the 
days  when  they  should  be  manifest  unto  the  world,  they  told 
you,  "they  should  be  in  the  last  time:^  Fourthly,  their  dis- 
position and  whole  demeanour,  "  Mockers  and  walkers  after 
their  own  ungodly  lusts.*" 

Ver.  IS.  10.  II.  In  the  third  to  the  Philippians,  the  Apostle  describeth 
certain ;  "  They  are  men  (saith  he)  of  whom  I  have  told  you 
often,  and  now  with  tears  I  tell  you  of  them,  their  god  is  their 
belly,  their  glory  and  rejoicing  is  in  their  own  shame,  they 
mind  earthly  things."'  These  were  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  enemies  whom  he  saw,  and  his  eyes  gushed  out  with 
tears  to  behold  them.  But  we  are  taught  in  this  place,  how 
the  Apostle  spake  also  of  enemies,  whom  as  yet  they  had  not 
seen,  described  a  family  of  men  as  yet  unheard  of,  a  genera- 
tion reserved  for  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  last  time  ; 
they  had  not  only  declared  what  they  heard  and  saw  in  the 
days  wherein  they  lived,  but  they  have  prophesied  also  of  men 

1  Pet.  i.  in  time  to  come.  And  "  you  do  well  (saith  St.  Peter)  in  that 
you  take  heed  to  the  words  of  prophecy,  so  that  ye  first  know 
this,  that  no  prophecy  in  the  Scripture  cometh  of  any  man's 
own  resolution."  No  prophecy  in  Scripture  cometh  of  any 
man's  own  resolution  ;  for  all  prophecy  which  is  in  Scripture, 
came  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  God.  But  there  are  prophe- 
cies which  are  no  Scripture ;  yea,  there  are  prophecies  against 
the  Scripture ;  my  brethren,  beware  of  such  prophecies,  and 
take  heed  you  heed  them  not.  Remember  the  things  that 
were  spoken  of  before ;  but  spoken  of  before  by  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Take  heed  to  prophe- 
cies, but  to  prophecies  which  are  in  Scripture ;  for  both  the 
manner  and  matter  of  those  prophecies  do  shew  plainly  that 
they  are  of  God. 
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III.  Touching  the  manner  how  men,  by  the  spirit  of  pro-  or  the 
phecy  in  holy  Scripture,  have  spoken  and  written  of  things  to  prophMy 
come,  we  must  understand,  that  as  the  knowledge  of  that  they  ^m  God 
spake,  so  likewise  the  utterance  of  that  they  knew,  came  not 

by  these  usual  and  ordinary  means  whereby  we  are  brought  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation,  and  are  wont  to 
instruct  others  in  the  same.  For  whatsoever  we  know,  we 
have  it  by  the  hands  and  ministry  of  men,  which  lead  us  along 
like  children  from  a  letter  to  a  syllable,  fi-om  a  syllable  to  a 
word,  from  a  word  to  a  line,  from  a  line  to  a  sentence,  from  a 
sentence  to  a  side,  and  so  turn  over.  But  God  himself  was 
their  instructor,  he  himself  taught  them,  partly  by  dreams  and 
visions  in  the  night,  partly  by  revelations  in  the  day,  taking 
them  aside  from  amongst  their  brethren,  and  talking  with  them 
as  a  man  would  talk  with  his  neighbour  in  the  way.  Thus 
they  became  acquainted  even  with  the  secret  and  hidden 
counsels  of  God :  they  saw  things  which  themselves  were  not 
able  to  utter,  they  beheld  that  whereat  men  and  angels  are 
astonished:  they  understood  in  the  beginning,  what  should 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days. 

IV.  God,  which  lightened  thus  the  eyes  of  their  under-  or  the 
standing,  giving  them  knowledge  by  unusual  and  extraordinary  m^^'ner  of 
means,  did  also  miraculously  himself  frame  and  fashion  their  '^^ 
words  and  writings,  insomuch  that  a  greater  difference  there 
seemeth  not  to  be  between  the  manner  of  their  knowledge, 

than  there  is  between  the  manner  of  their  speech  and  others. 
When  we  have  conceived  a  thing  in  our  hearts,  and  thoroughly 
understand  it,  as  we  think  within  ourselves,  before  we  can 
utter  in  such  sort,  that  our  brethren  may  receive  instruction 
or  comfort  at  our  mouths,  how  great,  how  long,  how  earnest 
meditation  are  we  forced  to  use!  And  after  much  travel  and 
much  pains,  when  we  open  our  lips  to  speak  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  our  tongues  do  falter  within  our  mouths,  yea, 
many  times  we  disgrace  the  dreadful  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
and  grieve  the  spirit  of  our  hearers  by  words  unsavoury,  and 
unseemly  speeches :  "  Shall  a  wise  man  fill  his  belly  with  job  xr.  2, 
the  eastern  wind?  (saith  Eliphaz;)  Shall  a  wise  man  dis- 
pute with  words  not  comely  I  or  with  talk  that  is  not  pro- 
fitable V  Yet  behold,  even  they  that  are  wisest  amongst  us 
living,  compared  with  the  Prophets,  seem  no  otherwise  to  talk 
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of  God,  than  as  if  the  children  which  are  carried  in  arms 
should  speak  of  the  greatest  matters  of  state.  They  whose 
words  do  most  shew  forth  their  wise  understanding,  and  whose 
lips  do  utter  the  purest  knowledge,  so  long  as  they  understand 
and  speak  as  men,  are  they  not  fain  sundry  ways  to  excuse 
themselves?    Sometimes  acknowledging  with  the  wise  man, 

wisd.  ix.  **  Hardly  can  we  discern  the  things  that  are  on  earth,  and  with 
great  labour  find  we  out  the  things  that  are  before  us.  Who 
can  then  seek  out  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  l^   Sometimes 

Job  xiu.  3.  confessing  with  Job  the  righteous,  in  treating  of  things  too 
wonderful  for  us,  we  have  spoken  we  wist  not  what :  some- 
times ending  their  talk,  as  does  the  history  of  the  Maccabees: 

1  Maoc.  XT.  "  If  we  have  done  well,  and  as  the  cause  required,  it  is  that 
we  desire ;  if  we  have  spoken  slenderly  and  barely,  we  have 

in.xUx.3.  done  what  we  could."*^     But  "God  hath  made  my  mouth  like 

icor.ii.is, a  sword,^^  saith  Isaiah:  and  "we  have  received,  (saith  the 
Apostle,)  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  given  to  us  of 
God ;  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  teach." 
This  is  that  which  the  prophets  mean  by  those  books  written 
full  within  and  without ;  which  books  were  so  often  delivered 
them  to  eat,  not  because  God  fed  them  with  ink  and  paper, 
but  to  teach  us,  that  so  oft  as  he  employed  them  in  this  hea- 
venly work,  they  neither  spake  nor  wrote  any  word  of  their 
own,  but  uttered  syllable  by  syllable,  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into 
their  mouths,  no  otherwise  than  the  harp  or  the  lute  doth 
give  a  sound,  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  hands  that 
holdeth  and  striketh  it  with  skill.  The  difference  is  only 
this :  an  instrument,  whether  it  be  a  pipe  or  harp,  maketh  a 
distinction  in  the  times  and  sounds,  which  distinction  is  well 
perceived  of  the  hearer,  the  instrument  itself  understandeth 
not  what  is  piped  or  harped.     The  prophets  and  holy  men  of 

E»ek. iu.  God,  not  so :  "I  opened  my  mouth,  (saith  Ezekiel,)  and  God 
reached  me  a  scroll,  saying.  Son  of  man,  cause  thy  belly  to 
eat,  and  fill  thy  bowels  with  this  I  give  thee ;  I  ate  it,  and  it 
was  sweet  in  my  mouth  as  honey,'"  saith  the  prophet ;  yea, 
sweeter,  I  am  persuaded,  than  either  honey  or  the  honey- 
comb. For  herein  they  were  not  like  harps  or  lutes,  but  they 
felt,  they  felt  the  power  and  strength  of  their  own  words. 
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When  they  spake  of  our  peace,  every  comer  of  their  heart 
was  filled  with  joy.  When  they  prophesied  of  moumiDg,  la- 
mentations, and  woes  to  fall  upon  us,  they  wept  in  the  bitter- 
ness and  indignation  of  spirit,  the  arm  of  the  Lord  being 
mighty  and  strong  upon  them. 

V.  On  this  manner  were  all  the  prophecies  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture. Which  prophecies,  although  they  contain  nothing  which 
is  not  profitable  for  our  instruction ;  yet  as  one  star  differeth 
from  another  in  glory,  so  every  word  of  prophecy  hath  a  trea- 
sure of  matter  in  it :  but  all  matters  are  not  of  like  importance, 
as  all  treasures  are  not  of  equal  price;  the  chief  and  principal 
matter  of  prophecy  is  the  promise  of  righteousness,  peace, 
holiness,  glory,  victory,  immortality,  unto  "  every  soul  which  Rom.  i.  ic. 
believeth,  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  of  the 
Gentile.'*'  Now  because  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  be  looked 
for  by  faith  in  Him,  who  was  in  outward  appearance,  as  it 
had  been,  a  man  forsaken  of  God ;  in  him,  who  was  numbered, 
judged,  and  condemned  with  the  wicked ;  in  him,  whom  men 
did  see  buff^etted  on  the  face,  scoffed  at  by  the  soldiers,  scourged 
by  tormentors,  hanged  on  the  cross,  pierced  to  the  heart ;  in 
him,  whom  the  eyes  of  many  witnesses  did  behold,  when  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  enforced  him  to  roar,  as  if  his  heart  had 
rent  in  sunder,  "O  my  God,  my  Grod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  Matt, 
me  V  I  say,  because  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  him  is  a 
thing  improbable  to  a  natural  man,  that  whether  we  preach 
to  the  Gentile,  or  to  the  Jew,  the  one  condemneth  our  faith 
as  madness,  the  other  as  blasphemy;  therefore,  to  establish 
and  confirm  the  certainty  of  this  saving  truth  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  Lord,  together  with  their  preachings  whom  he  sent 
immediately  from  himself  to  reveal  these  things  unto  the 
world,  mingled  prophecies  of  things,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, which  were  to  come  in  every  age,  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  very  last  of  the  latter  days,  that  by  those  things, 
wherein  we  see  daily  their  words  Ailfilled  and  done,  we  might 
have  strong  consolation  in  the  hope  of  things  which  are  not 
seen,  because  they  have  revealed  as  well  the  one  as  the  other. 
For  when  many  things  are  spoken  of  before  in  Scripture, 
whereof  we  see  first  one  thing  accomplished,  and  then  another, 
and  so  a  third,  perceive  we  not  plainly,  that  God  doth  nothing 
else  but  lead  us  along  by  the  hand,  till  he  have  settled  us  upon 
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the  rock  of  an  assured  hope,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  bis 
word  shall  pass,  till  all  be  fulfilled  ?    It  is  not  therefore  said  in 
rain,  that  these  godless  wicked  ones  "  were  spoken  of  before.*^ 
VI.  But  by  whom  ?    By  them  whose  words,  if  men  or  an- 
gels from  heaven  gainsay,  they  are  accursed ;  by  them,  whom 
Luke  X.  10.  whosoever  despiscth,   ^'  despiseth   not   them   but  me,"^  saith 
Christ.     If  any  man  therefore  doth  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  (and 
woe  worth  him  that  loveth  not  the  Lord  Jesus !)  hereby  we 
may  know  that  he  loveth  him  indeed,  if  he  despise  not  the 
things  that  are  spoken  of  by  his  Apostles,  whom  many  have 
despised  even  for  the  baseness  and  simpleness  of  their  persons. 
A  natural    For  it  is  the  property  of  fleshly  and  carnal  men  to  honour  and 
^i*e!h  not  dishonour,  credit  and  discredit,  the  words  and  deeds  of  every 
things.       man,  according  to  that  he  wanteth  or  hath  without.     ^^  If  a 
man  of  gorgeous  apparel  come  amongst  us,^  although  he  be  a 
thief  or  a  murderer,  (for  there  are  thieves  and  murderers  in 
gorgeous  apparel,)  be  his  heart  whatsoever,  if  his  coat  be  of 
purple  or  velvet,  or  tissue,  every  one  riseth  up,  and  all  the 
reverend  solemnities  we  can  use  are  too  little.     But  the  man 
that  serveth  God  is  contemned  and  despised  amongst  us  for 
his  poverty.     Herod  speaketh  in  judgment,  and  the  people 
Acta  xij.  ^    cry  out,  "The  voice  of  Grod,  and  not  of  man.**^    Paul  preacheth 
joranii.  9.  Christ,  they  term  him  a  trifler.    "  Hearken,  beloved,  hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  that  they  should  be  rich  in 
faith?""    Hath  he  not  chosen  the  refuse  of  the  world  to  be 
heirs  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him?    Hath   he  not   chosen   the  off-scourings  of  men 
to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  the  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?    Men  unlearned,  yet  how  fiilly  replenished  with  un- 
derstanding ?   Few  in  number,  yet  how  great  in  power?   Con- 
temptible in  show,  yet  in  spirit  how  strong?   how  wonderful? 
"  I  would  fain  learn  the  mystery  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  of  God,'"*  saith  Hilary.  •^Whom  shall  I  seek?  Shall  I 
get  me  to  the  schools  of  the  Grecians  ?    Why,  I  have  read, 
*Ubi   sapiens?   ubi   scriba?    ubi   conquisitor  hujus   sseculi?^ 
These  wise  men  in  the  world  must  needs  be  dumb  in  this>  be- 
cause they  have  rejected  the  wisdom  of  God.    Shall  I  beseech 
the  scribes  and  interpreters  of  the  law  to  become  my  teachers! 
How  can  they  know  this,  sith  they  are  offended  at  the  cross 
of  Christ  ?    It  is  death  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  unsearch- 
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able  mystery  of  the  Son  of  God ;  of  which  mystery,  notwith- 
standing, I  should  have  been  ignorant,  but  that  a  poor  fisher* 
man,  unknown,  unlearned,  new  come  from  his  boat,  with  his 
clothes  wringing  wet,  hath  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  me, 
*  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  Joim  1. 1. 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  *"  These  poor  silly  creatures 
have  made  us  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ. 

VII.  Remember  therefore  that  which  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Apostles ;  whose  words  if  the  children  of  this  world  do  not 
regard,  is  it  any  marvel  ?  They  are  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ;  not  of  their  Lord,  but  of  our.  It  is  true  which  one 
hath  said  in  a  certain  place,  '^Apostolicam  fidem  sseculi  homo 
non  capit;""  A  man  sworn  to  the  world  is  not  capable  of  that 
faith  which  the  Apostles  do  teach.  What  mean  the  children 
of  this  world  then  to  tread  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ?  What  We  must 
should  your  bodies  do  at  Bethel,  whose  hearts  are  at  Betha-  tw««n  two 

,  ,  opinions. 

ven  !  The  god  of  this  world,  whom  ye  serve,  hath  provided 
Apostles  and  teachers  for  you,  Chaldeans,  wizards,  sooth- 
sayers, astrologers,  and  such  like;  hear  them.  Tell  not  us 
that  ye  will  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  if  we  will  sacrifice 
to  Ashtaroth  or  Melcom  ;  that  ye  will  read  our  Scriptures,  if 
we  will  listen  to  your  traditions ;  that  if  ye  may  have  a  mass 
by  permission,  we  shall  have  a  communion  with  good  leave 
and  liking ;  that  ye  will  admit  the  things  that  are  spoken  of 
by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  if  your  lord  and  master 
may  have  his  ordinances  observed,  and  his  statutes  kept. 
Solomon  took  it  (as  he  well  might)  for  an  evident  proof,  that 
she  did  not  bear  a  motherly  affection  to  her  child,  which 
yielded  to  have  it  cut  in  divers  parts.  He  cannot  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart,  which  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  Apo- 
stles, and  another  to  false  apostles ;  which  can  brook  to  see 
a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
massing-priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  traditions 
and  Scriptures.  No,  we  have  no  lord  but  Jesus ;  no  doctrine 
but  the  gospel ;  no  teachers  but  his  Apostles.  Were  it  reason 
to  require  at  the  hand  of  an  English  subject,  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  edicts  of  the  Spaniard  ?  I  do  marvel,  that  any  man, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
will  go  about  to  draw  us  from  our  allegiance.     We  are  his 
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sworn  subjects ;  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  hear  the  things  that 
are  not  told  us  by  his  Apostles.  They  have  told  us,  that  "  in 
the  last  days  there  shall  be  mockers,^  therefore  we  believe  it ; 
"  Gredimus,  quia  legimus,'"*  We  are  so  persuaded,  because  we 
read  it  must  be  so.  If  we  did  not  read  it,  we  would  not  teach 
it :  "  Nam  quae  libro  legis  non  continentur,  ea  nee  nosse  debe- 
mus,^8aith  Hilary;  "Those  things  that  are  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law,  we  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  them."  "  Remember  the  words  which  were  spoken  of 
before  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Mocken  in  VIII.  The  third  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  description 
ume.  of  these  men,  of  whom  we  speak,  is  the  time  wherein  they 
should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  They  told  you  "  there 
should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time."  Noah,  at  the  command- 
ment of  God,  built  an  ark,  and  there  were  in  it  beasts  of  all 
sorts,  clean  and  unclean.  A  husbandman  planteth  a  vineyard, 
and  looketh  for  grapes,  but  when  they  come  to  the  gathering, 
behold,  together  with  grapes  there  are  found  also  wild  grapes. 
A  rich  man  prepare th  a  great  supper,  and  biddeth  many ;  but 
when  he  sitteth  him  down,  he  findeth  amongst  his  friends 
here  and  there  a  man  whom  he  knoweth  not.  This  hath  been 
the  state  of  the  Church  sithence  the  beginning.  God  always 
hath  mingled  his  saints  with  faithless  and  godless  persons,  as 
it  were  the  clean  with  the  unclean,  grapes  with  sour  grapes, 
his  friends  and  children  with  aliens  and  strangers.  Marvel 
not  then,  if  in  the  last  days  also,  ye  see  the  men  with  whom 
you  live  and  walk  arm  in  arm,  laugh  at  your  religion  and 
blaspheme  that  glorious  name  whereof  you  are  called.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  are  we 
better  than  our  fathers  I  Albeit  we  suppose  that  the  blessed 
Apostles,  in  foreshewing  what  manner  of  men  were  set  out 
for  the  last  days,  meant  to  note  a  calamity  special  and  peculiar 
to  the  ages  and  generations  which  were  to  come.  As  if  he 
should  have  said.  As  God  hath  appointed  a  time  of  seed  for 
the  sower,  and  a  time  of  harvest  for  him  that  reapeth ;  as 
he  hath  given  unto  every  herb  and  every  tree  his  own  fruit 
and  his  own  season,  not  the  season  nor  the  fruit  of  another, 
(for  no  man  looketh  to  gather  figs  in  the  winter,  because  the 
summer  is  the  season  for  them ;  nor  grapes  of  thistles,  because 
grapes  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine ;)  so  the  same  God  hath  ap- 
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pointed  sundry  for  every  generation  of  men,  other  men  for 
other  times,  and  for  the  last  times  the  worst  men,  as  may  ap- 
pear by  their  properties ;  which  is  the  fourth  point  to  be  con- 
sidered of  in  this  description. 

IX.  They  told  you  that  there  should  be  mockers :  he  Mocken. 
meaneth  men  that  shall  use  religion  as  a  cloak,  to  put  off  and 
on,  as  the  weather  serveth ;  such  as  shall,  with  Herod,  hear 
the  preaching  of  John  Baptist  to-day,  and  to-morrow  con- 
descend to  have  him  beheaded ;  or  with  the  other  Herod,  say 
they  will  worship  Christ,  when  they  purpose  a  massacre  in 
their  hearts ;  kiss  Christ  with  Judas,  and  betray  Christ  with 
Judas :  these  are  mockers.  For  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar, 
laughed  at  Isaac,  which  was  heir  of  the  promise :  so  shall 
these  men  laugh  at  you  as  the  maddest  people  under  the  sun, 
if  ye  be  like  Moses,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season  ;  and  why  ?  God  hath  not  given  them  eyes  to  see,  nor 
hearts  to  conceive,  that  exceeding  recompense  of  your  reward. 
The  promises  of  salvation  made  to  you,  are  matters  wherein 
they  can  take  no  pleasure,  even  as  Ishmael  took  no  pleasure 
in  that  promise  wherein  God  had  said  unto  Abraham,  '^  In  con.  xxi. 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called;"  because  the  promise  con- 
cerned not  him,  but  Isaac.  They  are  termed  for  their  im- 
piety towards  God,  mockers :  and  for  the  impurity  of.  their 
life  and  conversation,  "  walkers  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.'^ 
St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle,  and  third  chapter,  soundeth 
the  very  depth  of  their  impiety;  shewing,  first,  how  they 
shall  not  shame  at  the  length  to  profess  themselves  profane 
and  irreligious,  by  flat  denying  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  deriding  the  sweet  and  comfortable  promises  of  his  ap- 
pearing. Secondly  that  they  shall  not  be  only  deriders  of  all 
religion,  but  also  disputers  against  God,  using  truth  to  sub- 
vert the  truth ;  yea.  Scriptures  themselves  to  disprove  Scrip- 
tures. Being  in  this  sort  mockers,  they  must  needs  be  also 
followers  of  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  Being  atheists  in  per- 
suasion, can  they  choose  but  be  beasts  in  conversation  ?  For 
why  remove  they  quite  from  them  the  fear  of  God !  Why 
take  they  such  pains  to  abandon  and  put  out  from  their  hearts 
all  sense,  all  taste,  all  feeling  of  religion  ?  But  only  to  this 
end  and  purpose,  that  they  may,  without  inward  remorse  and 
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grudging  of  conscieQce,  give  over  themselves  to  all  unclean- 
Mocken     ness.     Surelv,  the  state  of  these  men  is  more  lamentable  than 

wone  than  •' ' 

CfldSl*"^  is  the  condition  of  Pagans  and  Turks.     For  at  the  bare  be- 
holding of  heaven  and  earth  the  infidePs  heart  by  and  by  doth 
give  him,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  infinite,  immortal,  and  ever- 
living  God,   whose   hands  have   &shioned  and  framed  the 
world ;  he  knoweth  that  every  house  is  builded  of  some  man, 
though  he  see  not  the  man  which  built  the  house ;  and  he 
considereth  that  it  must  be  God  which  hath  built  and  created 
all  things,  although  because  the  number  of  his  days  be  few, 
he   could   not   see  when   God   disposed   his   works   of  old; 
when  he  caused  the  light  of  his  clouds  first  to  shine,  when  he 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  earth,  and  swaddled  it  with  bands 
of  water  and  darkness,  when  he  caused  the  morning  star  to 
know  his  place,  and  made  bars  and  doors  to  shut  up  the  sea 
Job xxxTiii.  within  his  house,  saying,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further.'''*     He  hath  no  eye-witness  of  these  things ;  yet  the 
light  of  natural  reason  hath  put  this  wisdom  in  his  reins,  and 
hath  given  his  heart   thus   much   understanding.     Bring  a 
pagan  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  of  God ;  prophesy  to  an 
infidel,  rebuke  him,  lay  the  judgments  of  God  before  him, 
make  the  secret  sins  of  his  heart  manifest,  and  he  shall  fall 
down  and  worship  God.     They  that  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory,  were  not  so  far  past  recovery,  but  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  was  able  to  move  their  hearts,  and  to  bring  them 
Acta  u.  37.  to  this,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V    Agrippa, 
that  sate  in  judgment  against  Paul  for  preaching,  yielded 
Acta  xxTi.   notwithstanding  thus  fistr  unto  him,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  become  a  Christian.'*^     Although  the  Jews,  for  want  of 
knowledge,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  righteous- 
Rom.  X.  a.  ness  of  God ;  yet  "  I  bear  them  record  (saith  the  Apostle) 
that   they  have  a  zeal."^    The  Athenians,  a  people  having 
neither  zeal  nor  knowledge,  yet  of  them  also  the  same  Apostle 
Acu  xrii.    beareth  witness,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  ye  are  Set* 
a-L^aifioviarrepoi^  some  way  religious  f  but  mockers,  walking 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,  they  have  smothered  every  spark 
of  that  heavenly  light,  they  have  trifled  away  their  very  na- 
tural understanding.  O  Lord,  thy  mercy  is  over  all  thy  works, 
thou  savest  man  and  beast !  yet  a  happy  case  it  had  been  for 
these  men,  if  they  had  never  been  bom ;  and  so  I  leave  them. 
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X.  St.  Jude  having  hia  mind  exercised  ia  the  doctrine  of  JudaBTir 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  concerning  things  to  come  in  the  ccTtij?-^ 
last  time,  became  a  man  of  wise  and  staid  judgment.  Grieved 

he  was  to  see  the  departure  of  many,  and  their  falling  away 
from  the  faith  which  before  they  did  profess;  grieved,  but 
not  dismayed.  With  the  simpler  and  weaker  sort  it  was 
otherwise:  their  countenance  began  by  and  by  to  change, 
they  were  half  in  doubt  they  had  deceived  themselves  in 
giving  credit  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Jude,  to 
comfort  and  refresh  those  silly  babes,  taketh  them  up  in  his 
arms,  and  sheweth  them  the  men  at  whom  they  were  offended. 
Look  upon  them  that  forsake  this  blessed  profession  wherein 
you  stand :  they  are  now  before  your  eyes ;  view  them,  mark 
them,  are  they  not  carnal?  are  they  not  like  to  noisome 
carrion  cast  out  upon  the  earth  ?  is  there  that  Spirit  in  them 
which  crieth,  "Abba,  Father,*"  in  your  bosoms?  Why  should 
any  man  be  discomforted  ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  there 
should  be  "mockers  in  the  last  time?'^  These  verily  are  they 
that  now  do  separate  themselves. 

XI.  For  your  better  understanding  what  this  severing  and 
separating  of  themselves  doth  mean,  we  must  know  that  the 
multitude  of  them  which  truly  believe  (howsoever  they  be  dis- 
persed far  and  wide,  each  from  other)  is  all  one  body,  whereof 
the  Head  is  Christ ;  one  building,  whereof  he  is  corner-stone, 
in  whom  they,  as  the  members  of  the  body,  being  knit,  and  as 
the  stones  of  the  building,  being  coupled,  grow  up  to  a  man  of 
perfect  stature,  and  rise  to  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  That 
which  linketh  Christ  to  us  is  his  mere  mercy  and  love  towards 
vs.  That  which  tieth  us  to  him,  is  our  faith  in  the  promised 
salvation  revealed  in  the  word  of  truth.  That  which  uniteth 
and  joineth  us  amongst  ourselves,  in  such  sort  that  we  are  now 
as  if  we  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul,  is  our  love.  Who 
be  inwardly  in  heart  the  lively  members  of  this  body,  and  the 
polished  stones  of  this  building,  coupled  and  joined  to  Christ, 
as  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bones  of  his  bones,  by  the  mutual 
bonds  of  his  unspeakable  love  towards  them,  and  their  un- 
feigned faith  in  him,  thus  linked  and  fastened  each  to  other, 
by  a  spiritual,  sincere,  and  hearty  afiection  of  love,  without 
any  manner  of  simulation ;  who  be  Jews  within,  and  what 
their  names  be ;  none  can  tell,  save  he  whose  eyes  do  behold 
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the  secret  dispositioos  of  all  men's  hearts.  We,  whose  eyes 
are  too  dim  to  behold  the  ioward  man,  must  leave  the  secret 
judgment  of  every  servant  to  his  own  Lord,  accounting  and 
using  all  men  as  brethren,  both  near  and  dear  unto  us,  sup- 
posing Christ  to  love  them  tenderly,  so  as  they  keep  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel,  and  join  in  the  outward  communion  of 
saints.  Whereof  the  one  doth  warrantize  unto  us  their  faith, 
the  other  their  love,  till  they  fall  away,  and  forsake  either  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  both ;  and  then  it  is  no  injury  to  term 
them  as  they  are.  When  they  separate  themselves,  they  are 
avroKaraKpiroiy  not  judged  by  us,  but  by  their  own  doings. 

Thr^id  Men  do  separate  themselves  either  by  heresy,  schism,  or 
apostacy.  If  they  lose  the  bond  of  faith,  which  then  they 
are  justly  supposed  to  do  when  they  frowardly  oppugn  any 
principal  point  of  Ohristian  doctrine,  this  is  to  separate  them- 

1.  H«rMy.  selves  by  heresy.  If  they  break  the  bond  of  unity,  whereby 
the  body  of  the  Church  is  coupled  and  knit  in  one,  as  they  do 
which  wilfully  forsake  all  external  communion  with  saints  in 
holy  exercises,  purely  and  orderly  established  in  the  Church, 

3.  schiMD  this  is  to  separate  themselves  by  schism.  If  they  willingly 
cast  off,  and  utterly  forsake  both  profession  of  Christ  and 
communion  with  Christians,  taking  their  leave  of  all  religion, 

3.Apottacy.  this  is  to  Separate  themselves  by  plain  apostacy.  And  St. 
Jude,  to  express  the  manner  of  their  departure  which  by 
apostacy  fell  away  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  saith,  ^'They 
jieparated  themselves;^  noting  thereby,  that  it  was  not  con- 
straint of  others,  which  forced  them  to  depart ;  it  was  not 
infirmity  and  weakness  in  themselves ;  it  was  not  fear  of  per- 
secution to  come  upon  them,  whereat  their  hearts  did  fail ;  it 
was  not  grief  of  torments,  whereof  they  had  tasted,  and  were 
not  able  any  longer  to  endure  them :  no,  they  voluntarily  did 
separate  themselves  with  a  fully-settled  and  altogether-deter- 
mined purpose,  never  to  name  the  Lord  Jesus  any  more,  nor 
to  have  any  fellowship  with  his  saints,  but  to  bend  all  their 
counsel,  and  all  their  strength,  to  raze  out  their  memorial 
from  amongst  them. 

XII.  Now,  because  that  by  such  examples,  not  only  the 
hearts  of  infidels  were  hardened  against  the  truth,  but  the 
minds  of  weak  brethren  also  much  troubled,  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  given  sentence  of  these  backsliders,  that  they  were  carnal 
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m6D,  and  had  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  lest  any  man 
having  an  over-weening  of  their  persons  should  be  over-much 
amazed  and  offended  at  their  fall.  For  simple  men,  not  able 
to  discern  their  spirits,  were  brought  by  their  apostacy  thus  to 
reason  with  themselves :  If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  the  living 
Ood,  if  he  have  the  words  of  eternal  life,  if  he  be  able  to 
bring  salvation  to  all  men  that  come  unto  him,  what  meaneth 
this  apostacy  and  unconstrained  departure!  Why  do  his 
servants  so  willingly  forsake  him  ?  Babes,  be  not  deceived, 
his  servants  forsake  him  not.  They  that  separate  themselves 
were  amongst  his  servants,  but  if  they  had  been  of  his  ser- 
vants, they  had  not  separated  themselves.  "  They  were  lofaiiibic 
amongst  us,  not  of  us,^  saith  St.  John ;  and  St.  Jude  proveth  th^t^ti^, 
it,  because  they  were  carnal,  and  had  not  the  Spirit.  Will  SS^cSd? 
you  judge  of  wheat  by  chaff,  which  the  wind  hath  scattered  i  Joh?  u. 
from  amongst  it !  Have  the  children  no  bread,  because  the 
dogs  have  not  tasted  it  ?  Are  Christians  deceived  of  that  sal- 
vation they  look  for,  because  they  were  denied  the  joys  of  the 
life  to  come  which  were  no  Christians?  What  if  they  seemed 
to  be  pillars  and  principal  upholders  of  our  faith  ?  What  is 
that  to  us,  which  know  that  angels  have  fallen  from  heaven ! 
Although  if  these  men  had  been  of  us  indeed,  (O  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  Christian  man's  estate !)  they  had  stood  surer  than 
the  angels  that  had  never  departed  from  their  place :  whereas 
now  we  marvel  not  at  their  departure  at  all,  neither  are  we 
prejudiced  by  their  falling  away ;  because  they  were  not  of 
us,  sith  they  are  fleshly,  and  have  not  the  Spirit.  Children 
abide  in  the  house  for  ever;  they  are  bondmen  and  bond- 
women which  are  cast  out. 

XIII.  It  behoveth  you  therefore  greatly,  every  man  to  ex- 
amine his  own  estate,  and  try  whether  you  be  bond  or  free, 
children  or  no  children.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  we 
must  beware  we  presume  not  to  sit  as  gods  in  judgment  upon 
others,  and  rashly,  as  our  conceit  and  fancy  doth  lead  us,  so 
to  determine  of  this  man,  he  is  sincere,  or  of  that  man,  he  is 
an  hypocrite;  except  by  their  falling  away  they  make  it 
manifest  and  known  what  they  are.  For  who  art  thou  that 
takest  upon  thee  to  judge  another  before  the  time !  Judge 
thyself.  God  hath  left  us  infallible  evidence,  whereby  we  may 
at  any  time  give  true  and  righteous  sentence  upon  ourselves. 
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We  cannot  exanune  the  hearts  of  other  men,  we  may  our  own. 

i^Jobn  iu.   «( That  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  we  know  it,  (saith 

«  Cor.  ziiL  St.  John,)  because  we  love  the  brethren  i"  and  "  Know  ye 
not  yourselves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  you 
be  reprobates  !^  I  trust,  beloved,  we  know  that  we  are  not 
reprobates,  because  our  spirit  doth  bear  us  record,  that  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  us. 

XIV.  It  is  as  easy  a  matter  for  the  spirit  within  you  to 
tell  whose  ye  are,  as  for  the  eyes  of  your  body  to  judge  where 
you  sit,  or  in  what  place  you  stand.     For  what  saith  the 

CoiM^i.  Scripture?  "Ye  which  were  in  times  past  strangers  and 
enemies,  because  your  minds  were  set  on  evil  works,  Christ 
hath  now  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death,  to 
make  you  holy  and  unblameable,  and  without  fault  in  his 
sight ;  if  you  continue  grounded  and  established  in  the  faith, 
and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  i^  and 

coiot.  iii.  in  the  third  to  the  Colossians,  "  Ye  know,  that  of  the  Lord  ye 
shall  receive  the  reward  of  that  inheritance ;  for  ye  serve  Uie 
Lord  Christ.""  If  we  can  make  this  account  with  ourselyes : 
I  was  in  times  past  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  I  walked  after 
the  prince  that  ruleth  in  the  air,  and  after  the  spirit  that 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience ;  but  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  through  his  great  love,  wherewith  he  loved  me,  even 
when  I  was  dead,  hath  quickened  me  in  Christ.  I  was  fierce, 
heady,  proud,  high-minded ;  but  God  hath  made  me  like  the 
child  that  is  newly  weaned.  I  loved  pleasures  more  than  God, 
I  followed  greedily  the  joys  of  this  present  world ;  I  esteemed 
him  that  erected  a  stage  or  theatre,  more  than  Solomon, 
which  buUt  a  temple  to  the  Lord;  the  harp,  viol,  timbrel, 
and  pipe,  men-singers  and  women-singers,  were  at  my  feast; 
it  was  my  felicity  to  see  my  children  dance  before  me ;  I  said 
of  every  kind  of  vanity,  O  how  sweet  art  thou  in  my  soul ! 
All  which  things  now  are  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  them: 

Pmi.  cxix.  now  I  hate  the  pride  of  life,  and  pomp  of  this  world ;  now  "  I 
take  as  great  delight  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonies,  O  Lord, 
as  in  all  riches  ;^  now  I  find  more  joy  of  heart  in  my  Lord 
and  Saviour,  than  the  worldly-minded  man,  when  "  his  wheat 
and  oil  do  much  abound  \'*  now  I  taste  nothing  sweet  but  the 

Wohn  vi.  "  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,  to  give  life  unto  the 
world  '^  now  mine  eyes  see  nothing  but  Jesus  rising  from  the 
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dead ;  now  my  ears  refuse  all  kind  of  melody,  to  hear  the 

song  of  them  that  have  gotten  victory  of  the  beast,  and  of  his 

image,  and  of  his  mark,  and  of  the  number  of  his  name,  that 

stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  ^^  having  the  harps  of  God,  and  Rct.  xt.  t, 

singing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of 

the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 

God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  O  King  of  Saints/' 

Surely,  if  the  Spirit  have  been  thus  ejQPectual  in  the  secret  work 

of  our  regeneration  unto  newness  of  life ;  if  we  endeavour  thus 

to  frame  ourselves  anew ;  then  we  may  say  boldly  with  the 

blessed  Apostle,  in  the  tenth  to  the  Hebrews,  "  We  are  not  of  Heb.  x.  39. 

them  which  withdraw  ourselves  to  perdition,  but  which  follow 

faith  to  the  conservation  of  the  soul.^     For  they  which  fall 

away  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  separate  themselves  unto 

perdition,  they  are  fleshly  and  carnal,  they  have  not  God's 

Holy  Spirit.     But  unto  you,  ^^  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  Gai.ir.  0. 

sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,''  to  the  end 

ye  might  know  that  Christ  hath  built  you  upon  a  rock  unmove- 

able ;  that  he  hath  registered  your  names  in  the  Book  of  Life ; 

that  he  hath  bound  himself  in  a  sure  and  everlasting  covenant 

to  be  your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  children  after  you ;  that 

he  hath  suffered  as  much,  groaned  as  oft,  prayed  as  heartily, 

for  you,  as  for  Peter,  "  O  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name ;  O  John  xtu. 

righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee,  but  I  have 

known  thee,  and  these  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 

I  have  declared  thy  name  unto  them,  and  will  declare  it, 

that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  them,  may  be  in  me, 

and  I  in  them."    The  Lord  of  his  infinite  mercy  give  us  hearts 

plentiftilly  fraught  with  the  treasure  of  this  blessed  assurance 

of  faith  unto  the  end  ! 

XV.  Here  I  must  advertise  all  men  that  have  the  testimony  Therapists 
of  God's  holy  fear  within  their  breasts  to  consider,  how  un- cn!!^  us"^ 
kindly  and  injuriously  our  own  countrymen  and  brethren  have  apnta^ 
dealt  with  us  by  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  we  were  the  men  of  whom  St.  Jude  here  speaketb, 
never  ceasing  to  charge  us,  some  with  schism,  some  with  heresy, 
some  with  plain  and  manifest  apostacy,  as  if  we  had  clean 
separated  ourselves  from  Christ,  utterly  forsaken  God,  quite 
abjured  heaven,  and  trampled  all  truth  and  religion  under  our 
feet.     Against  this  third  sort,  God  himself  shall  plead  our 
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caase  in  that  day,  when  they  shall  answer  ns  for  these  words, 
not  we  them.  To  others,  by  whom  we  are  accused  for  schism 
and  heresy,  we  have  often  made  our  reasonable  and,  in  the 
Acta  xxiT.  sight  of  God,  I  trust,  allowable  answers.  "  For  in  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  we  worship  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.^ That  which  they  call  schism,  we  know  to  be  our 
reasonable  service  unto  God,  and  obedience  to  his  voice,  which 

Rev.  xfiii.  crieth  shrill  in  our  ears,  "  Go  out  of  Babylon,  my  people,  that 
you  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues.''  And  therefore,  when  they  rise  up  against  us, 
having  no  quarrel  but  this,  we  need  not  seek  any  further  for 
our  apology,  than  the  words  of  Abiah  to  Jeroboam  and  his 

schron.  army.  "O  Jeroboam  and  Israel,  hear  you  me:  ought  you 
not  to  know,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  given  the 
kingdom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  even  to  him,  and  to 
his  sons,  by  a  covenant  of  salt  V  that  is  to  say,  an  everlasting 
covenant.  Jesuits  and  papists,  hear  ye  me :  ought  you  not 
to  know  that  the  Father  hath  given  all  power  unto  the  Son, 
and  hath  made  him  the  only  head  over  his  Church,  wherein 
he  dwelleth  as  a  husbandman  in  the  midst  of  his  vineyard, 
manuring  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  own  brows,  not  letting  it 

Cant.  Tiii.  forth  to  others  I  For,  as  it  is  in  the  Canticles,  '^  Solomon  had 
a  vineyard  in  Baalhamon,  he  gave  the  vineyard  unto  keepers, 
every  one  bringing  for  the  fruit  thereof  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver  f**  but  my  vineyard,  which  is  mine,  is  before  me,  saith 
Christ.  It  is  true,  this  is  meant  of  the  mystical  head  set  over 
the  body,  which  is  not  seen.  But  as  he  hath  reserved  the 
mystical  administration  of  the  Church  invisible  unto  himself;  so 
he  hath  committed  the  mystical  government  of  congregations 
visible  to  the  sons  of  David,  by  the  same  covenant ;  whose 
sons  they  are  in  the  governing  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  whomso- 
ever the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  over  them,  to  go  before  them, 
and  to  lead  them  in  several  pastures,  one  in  this  congregation, 

Acta u. 28.  another  in  that;  as  it  is  written,  "Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,   which  he  hath  pur- 

Slfr^d*  *  chased  with  his  own  blood."     Neither  M'ill  ever  any  pope  or 

•upwmacy.  papist  uudcr  the  cope  of  heaven  be  able  to  prove  the  Romish 
bishop's  usurped  supremacy  over  all  churches  by  any  one  word 
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of  the  covenant  of  salt,  which  is  the  Scripture.  For  the  chil- 
dren in  our  streets  do  now  laugh  them  to  scorn,  when  they 
force,  "  Thou  art  Peter,^  to  this  purpose.  The  pope  hath  no 
more  reason  to  draw  the  charter  of  his  universal  authority 
from  hence,  than  the  brethren  had  to  gather  by  the  words  of 
Christ  in  the  last  of  St.  John,  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  should  not  die.  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  Jj^*" 
what  is  that  to  thee!*"  saith  Christ.  " Straightways  a  report 
was  raised  amongst  the  brethren,  that  this  disciple  should  not 
die.  Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him.  He  shall  not  die ;  but  if  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  Christ 
hath  said  in  the  sixteenth  of  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel  to  Simon 
the  son  of  Jonas,  "I  say  to  thee,  Thou  art  Peter."  Hence  an  JJa**-  »^- 
opinion  is  held  in  the  world,  that  the  pope  is  universal  head  of 
all  churches.  Yet  Jesus  said  not,  The  pope  is  universal  head 
of  all  churches ;  but,  "  Tu  es  Petrus,^  Thou  art  Peter.  How- 
beit,  as  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  the  servant  of  Solomon, 
rose  up  and  rebelled  against  his  lord,  and  there  were  gathered 
unto  him  vain  men  and  wicked,  which  made  themselves  strong 
against  Roboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  because  Roboam  was 
but  a  child,  and  tender-hearted,  and  could  not  resist  them ;  so 
the  son  of  perdition  and  man  of  sin,  (being  not  able  to  brook 
the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  forbade 
his  disciples  to  be  like  princes  of  nations,  "They  bear  rule  that  Jj'^^*^"* 
are  called  gracious,  it  shall  not  be  so  with  you,")  hath  risen  up 
and  rebelled  against  his  Lord :  and,  to  strengthen  his  arm,  he 
hath  crept  into  the  houses  almost  of  all  the  noblest  families  round 
about  him,  and  taken  their  children  from  the  cradle  to  be  his 
cardinals ;  *  he  hath  fawned  upon  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth,  and  by  spiritual  cozenage  hath  made  them  sell  their 
lawful  authority  and  jurisdiction  for  titles  of  Catholicus,  Chris- 
tianissimus^  Defensor  JFidei,  and  such  like ;  he  hath  proclaimed 
sale  of  pardons  to  inveigle  the  ignorant ;  built  seminaries  to 
allure  young  men  desirous  of  learning ;  erected  stews  to  gather 
the  dissolute  unto  him.  This  is  the  rock  whereupon  his  church 
is  built.  Hereby  the  man  is  grown  huge  and  strong,  like  the 
cedars  which  are  not  shaken  with  the  wind,  because  princes 
have  been  as  children,  over-tender-hearted,  and  could  not  resist. 

•  Cone,  delect  Card.  Laur.  Surius.  Com.  de  reb.  geat  a  Pio  V.  Francisc.  Sansorin. 
de  Gubern.     Rernrapubl.  t.  ri-  cap.  de  Jud.  Marescal.  et  Sold. 
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Hereby  it  is  corae  to  pass,  as  you  see  this  day,  that  the  man 
of  sin  doth  war  against  us,  and  not  by  men  of  a  language 
which  we  cannot  understand,  but  he  eometh  as  Jeroboam 
against  Judah,  and  bringeth  the  fruit  of  our  own  bodies  to  eat 
us  upy  that  the  bowels  of  the  child  may  be  made  the  mother^s 
grave ;  and  hath  caused  np  small  number  of  our  brethren  to 
forsake  their  native  country,  and  with  all  disloyalty  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  their  allegiance  to  our  dread  sovereign,  whom  Gt>d 
in  mercy  hath  set  over  them ;  for  whose  safeguard,  if  they 
carried  not  the  hearts  of  tigers  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  they 
would  think  the  dearest  blood  in  their  bodies  well  spent.  But 
now,  saith  Abiah  to  Jeroboam,  Ye  think  ye  be  able  to  resist 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  of 
David.  Ye  be  a  great  multitude,  the  golden  calves  are  with 
you,  which  Jeroboam  made  you  for  gods :  have  ye  not  driven 
away  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Le* 
vites,  and  have  made  you  priests  like  the  people  of  nations! 
whosoever  eometh  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the 
same  may  be  a  priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods.  If  I  should 
follow  the  comparison,  and  here  uncover  the  cup  of  those 
deadly  and  ugly  abominations,  wherewith  this  Jeroboam,  of 
whom  we  speak,  hath  made  the  earth  so  drunk  that  it  hath 
reeled  under  us,  I  know  your  godly  hearts  would  loath  to  see 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  delight  not  to  rake  in  such  filth, 
I  had  rather  take  a  garment  upon  my  shoulders,  and  go  with 
my  face  from  them  to  cover  them.  The  Lord  open  their  eyes, 
and  cause  them,  if  it  be  possible,  at  the  length  to  see  how 
they  are  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.  Put  it,  O  Lord,  in  their  hearts  to  seek  white  raiment, 
and  to  cover  themselves,  that  their  filthy  nakedness  may  no 
longer  appear.  For,  beloved  in  Christ,  we  bow  our  knees,  and 
lift  up  our  hands  to  heaven  in  our  chambers  secretly,  and 
openly  in  our  churches  we  pray  heartily  and  hourly,  even  for 
them  also :  though  the  pope  hath  given  out,  as  a  judge,  in  a 
solemn  declaratory  sentence  of  excommunication  against  this 
land,  that  our  gracious  lady  hath  quite  abolished  prayer  within 
her  realm ;  and  his  scholars,  whom  he  hath  taken  from  the 
midst  of  us,  have  in  their  published  writings  charged  us,  not 
only  not  to  have  any  holy  assemblies  unto  the  Lord  for  prayer, 
but  to  hold  a  common  school  of  sin  and  flattery ;    to  hold 
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sacrilege  to  be  God'^s  service;  UDfaithfuIness,  and  breach  of 
promise  to  God,  to  give  it  to  a  strumpet,  to  be  a  virtue ;  to 
abandon  fastiug ;  to  abhor  confession  ;  to  mislike  with  penance; 
to  like  well  of  usury ;  to  charge  none  with  restitution ;  to  find 
no  good  before  God  in  single  life,  nor  in  no  well- working ;  that 
all  men,  as  they  fall  to  us,  are  much  worse,  and  more  than 
afore,  corrupted.  I  do  not  add  one  word  or  syllable  unto  that 
which  Mr.  Bristow,  a  man  both  born  and  sworn  amongst  us, 
had  taught  his  hand  to  deliver  to  the  view  of  all.  I  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  every  soul,  that  hath  been  truly  converted 
by  us,  whether  his  heart  were  never  raised  up  to  God  by  our 
preaching ;  whether  the  words  of  our  exhortation  never  wrung 
any  tear  of  a  penitent  heart  from  his  eyes ;  whether  his  soul 
never  reaped  any  joy  and  comfort,  any  consolation  in  Christ 
Jesus  by  our  sacraments,  and  prayers,  and  psalms,  and 
thanksgiving;  whether  he  were  never  bettered,  but  always 
worsed  by  us. 

O  merciful  God !  if  heaven  and  earth  in  this  case  do  not 
witness  with  us,  and  against  them,  let  us  be  razed  out  from 
the  land  of  the  living !  Let  the  earth  on  which  we  stand 
swallow  us  quick,  as  it  hath  done  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram ! 
But  if  we  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  not  foi^  a  chron. 
saken  him ;  if  our  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  minister  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  Levites  in  their  office ;  if  we  offer  unto  the 
Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening  the  burnt-offerings  and 
sweet  incense  of  prayers  and  thanksgiving ;  if  the  bread  be  set 
in  order  upon  the  pure  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold,  with 
the  lamps  thereof,  bum  every  morning;  that  is  to  say,  if 
amongst  us  God'^s  blessed  sacraments  be  duly  administered,  his 
holy  word  sincerely  and  daily  preached ;  if  we  keep  the  watch 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  if  ye  have  forsaken  him :  then  doubt 
ye  not,  this  God  is  with  us  as  a  captain,  his  priests  with  sound- 
ing trumpets  must  cry  alarm  against  you ;  "O  ye  children  of  Vcr.  la; 
Israel,  fight  not  against  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  for  ye 
shall  not  prosper." 
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But  ye^  beloved^  rememier  the  words  tohich  were  spoken  before  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  how  that  they  told  you^ 
that  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  which  should  walk 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  are  makers  of  sects, 
feshly,  having  not  the  Spirit.  But  ye,  beloved,  edify  your- 
selves in  your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  eternal  life, 

I,  Having  otherwhere  spoken  of  the  words  of  St.  Jade,  going 
next  before,  concerning  mockers  which  should  come  in  the  last 
time,  and  backsliders  which  even  then  should  fall  away  from 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  I  am  now, 
by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  and  through  the  assistance  of  his 
good  Spirit,  to  lay  before  you  the  words  of  exhortation  which 
I  have  read. 

II.  Wherein,  first  of  all,  whosoever  hath  an  eye  to  see  let 
him  open  it,  and  he  shall  well  perceive  how  careful  the  Lord 
is  for  his  children,  how  desirous  to  see  them  profit  and  grow 
up  to  a  manly  stature  in  Christ,  how  loth  to  have  them  any 
way  misled  either  by  the  examples  of  the  wicked,  or  by  en- 
ticements of  the  world,  and  by  provocation  of  the  flesh,  or  by 
any  other  means  forcible  to  deceive  them,  and  likely  to  estrange 
their  hearts  from  God.  For  God  is  not  at  that  point  with  us, 
that  he  careth  not  whether  we  sink  or  swim.  No,  he  hath 
written  our  names  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  in  the  signet  npon 
his  finger  are  we  graven ;  in  sentences  not  only  of  mercy,  but 
of  judgment  also,  we  are  remembered ;  he  never  denounceth 
judgments  against  the  wicked,  but  he  maketh  some  proviso  for 
his  children,  as  it  were  for  some  certain  privileged  persons ; 
HeT?'iii.^3.  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  do  my  prophets  no  harm :  Hurt  not 
the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  ser- 
vants of  God  in  their  foreheads.^  He  never  speaketh  of  god- 
less men,  but  he  adjoineth  words  of  comfort,  or  admonition, 
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or  exhortation,  whereby  we  are  moved  to  rest  and  settle  our 
hearts  on  him.  In  the  second  to  Timothy,  the  third  chapter, 
"  Evil  men  (saith  the  Apostle)  and  deceivers,  shall  wax  worse  ver.  13,  h. 
and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  But  continue  thou 
in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned.""  And  in  the  first  to 
Timothy,  the  sixth  chapter,  '^Some  men  lusting  after  money,  Ver.io,  ii. 
have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with 
many  sorrows :  but  thou,  O  man  of  God,  fly  these  things,  and 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness.^^  In  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  second 
chapter,  "  They  have  not  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  Ver.  10,  u. 
they  might  be  saved ;  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusions 
that  they  may  believe  lies.  But  we  ought  to  give  thanks  alway 
to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God 
hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  faith  in  the  truth.''^  And  in 
this  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  '^  There  shall  come  mockers  in  the 
last  times,  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  But,  be- 
loved, edify  ye  yourselves  in  your  most  holy  faith.**' 

III.  These  sweet  exhortations,  which  God  putteth  every 
where  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  evident  tokens  that  God  sitteth  not  in  heaven  care- 
less and  unmindful  of  our  estate.  Can  a  mother  forget  her 
child !  Surely  a  mother  will  hardly  forget  her  child.  But  if  a 
mother  be  haply  found  unnatural,  and  do  forget  the  fruit  of 
her  own  womb ;  yet  God's  judgments  shew  plainly  that  he 
cannot  forget  the  man  whose  heart  he  hath  framed  and 
fashioned  anew  in  simplicity  and  truth  to  serve  and  fear  him. 
For  when  the  wickedness  of  man  was  so  great,  and  the  earth 
so  filled  with  cruelties,  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  right- 
eousness of  God  any  longer  to  forbear,  wrathful  sentences  brake 

out  from  him,  like  wine  from  a  vessel  that  hath  no  vent :  "  My  Gen.  vi.  3. 

Spirit  (saith  he)  can  struggle  and  strive  no  longer ;  an  end  of 

all  flesh  is  come  before  me.''   Yet  then  did  Noah  find  grace  in 

the  eyes  of  the  Lord :  "  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  Ver.  s.  is. 

(saith  God ;)  thou  shalt  go  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons, 

and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee." 

IV.  Do  we  not  see  what  shift  God  doth  make  for  Lot  and 
for  his  family,  in  the  nineteenth  of  Genesis,  lest  the  fiery  de- 
struction of  the  wicked  should  overtake  him?    Over-night  the 
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angek  make  inquiry  what  sods  and  daughters,  or  sons-in-law, 
what  wealth  and  substance,  he  had.     They  charge  him  to 

vcr.  It,  carry  out  all,  "  Whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  it  oat.'" 
God  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  fear,  lest  something  or  other 
would  be  left  behind.  And  his  will  was,  that  nothing  of  that 
which  he  had,  not  a  hoof  of  any  beast,  nor  a  thread  of  any 
garment,  should  be  singed  with  that  fire.  In  the  morning  the 
angels  fail  not  to  call  him  up,  and  to  hasten  him  forward ; 

ver.  w.  t'  Arise,  take  thy  wife  and  thy  daughters  which  are  here,  that 
they  be  not  destroyed  in  the  punishment  of  the  city.*"  The 
angels  haying  spoken  again  and  again,  Lot  for  all  this  lingereth 
out  the  time  still,  till  at  the  length  they  were  forced  to  take 

ver.  10.  "  both  him,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  by  the  arms,  (the  Lord 
being  merciful  unto  him,)  and  to  carry  them  forth,  and  set 
them  without  the  city."" 

V.  Was  there  ever  any  father  thus  careful  to  save  his  child 
from  the  flame  i  A  man  would  think,  that  now  being  spoken 
unto  to  escape  for  his  life,  and  not  to  look  behind  him,  nor  to 
tarry  in  the  plain,  but  to  hasten  to  the  mountain,  and  there  to 
save  himself,  he  should  do  it  gladly.  Yet  behold,  now  he  is 
so  far  off  from  a  cheerful  and  willing  heart  to  do  whatsoever  is 
commanded  him  for  his  own  weal,  that  he  beginneth  to  reason 
the  matter,  as  if  God  had  mistaken  one  place  for  another, 

Ver.i8-TO.  sending  him  to  the  hill,  when  salvation  was  in  the  city.  "Not 
so,  my  lord,  I  beseech  thee ;  behold,  thy  servant  hath  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy,  which 
thou  hast  shewed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life.  I  cannot  escape 
in  the  mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me  and  I  die.  Here  is  a 
city  hard  by,  a  small  thing;  O,  let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it  not 
a  small  thing?)  and  my  soul  shall  live.     Well,  Grod  is  con- 

vcr. 21,22,  tented  to  yield  to  any  conditions:  Behold,  I  have  received 
thy  request  concerning  this  thing  also,  I  will  spare  this  city  for 
which  thou  hast  spoken ;  haste  thee,  save  thee  there ;  for  I 
can  do  nothing  till  thou  come  thither.^' 

y L  He  could  do  nothing !  Not  because  of  the  weakness 
of  his  strength,  (for  who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  in  power!)  but 
because  of  the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  which  would  not  suffer 
him  to  lift  up  his  arm  against  that  city,  nor  to  pour  out  his 
wrath  upon  that  place,  where  his  righteous  servant  had  a  fancy 
to  remain,  and  a  desire  to  dwell.     O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
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of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  i  God  is  afraid  to  offend  us, 
ivhich  are  not  afraid  to  displease  him ;  God  can  do  nothing  till 
he  have  saved  us,  which  can  find  in  our  hearts  rather  to  do 
any  thing  than  to  serve  him.  It  contenteth  him  not  to  ex- 
empt us  when  the  pit  is  digged  for  the  wicked ;  to  comfort  us 
at  every  mention  which  is  made  of  reprobates  and  godless 
men ;  to  save  us  as  the  apple  of  his  own  eye,  when  fire  cometh 
down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
except  every  prophet,  and  every  apostle,  and  every  servant 
whom  he  sendeth  forth,  do  come  loaden  with  these  or  the  like 
exhortations,  "  O  beloved,  edify  yourselves  in  your  most  holy 
faith ;  give  yourselves  to  prayer  in  the  Spirit ;  keep  yourselves 
in  the  love  of  God ;  look  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life."" 

VII.  "  Edify  yourselves.'^  The  speech  is  borrowed  from 
material  builders,  and  must  be  spiritually  understood.  It 
appears  in  the  sixth  of  St.  John's  Gospel  by  the  Jews,  that 

their  mouths   did  water  too  much   for  bodily  food :   "  Our  Vcr.  31.  34. 

fathers  (say  they)  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  written. 

He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat ;  Lord,  evermore  give 

us  of  this  bread.**'    Our  Saviour,  to  turn  their  appetite  another 

way,  maketh  them  this  answer:  "I  am  the  Bread  of  Life;  he  jYtt."i.ao. 

that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  in 

me  shall  never  thirst.'' 

VIII.  An  usual  practice  it  is  of  Satan,  to  cast  heaps  of 
Tfrorldly  baggage  in  our  way,  that  whilst  we  desire  to  heap  up 
gold  as  dust,  we  may  be  brought  at  the  length  to  esteem  vilely 
that  spiritual  bliss.  Christ,  to  correct  this  evil  affection,  put- 
teth  us  in  mind  to  lay  up  treasure  for  ourselves  in  heaven. 
The  Apostle,  misliking  the  vanity  of  those  women  wliich  at- 
tired themselves  more  costly  than  beseemed  the  heavenly 
calling  of  such  as  professed  the  fear  of  God,  willeth  them  to 
clothe  themselves  with  shamefacedness  and  modesty,  and  to 

put  on  the  apparel  of  good  works.     "  Taliter  pigmentat®,  1  Tim.  u. 
Deum  habebitis  amatorem,"  saith  TertuUian.     Put  on  right-  jJe  ciiit 
eousoesB  as  a  garment ;   instead  of  civet,  have  faith,  which  fin* 
may  cause  a  savour  of  life  to  issue  from  you,  and  God  shall 
be  enamoured,  he  shall  be  ravished  with  your  beauty.    These 
are  the  ornaments,  bracelets,  and  jewels  which  inflame  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  set  his  heart  on  fire  upon  his  spouse.     We 
see  how  he  breaketh  out  in  the  Canticles  at  the  beholding  of 
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Cant  vu.  0.  this  attire :  '^  How  fair  art  thou,  and  how  pleasant  art  thou, 
O  my  love,  in  these  pleasures  !'^ 

IX.  And  perhaps  St.  Jude  exhorteth  us  here  not  to  build 
our  houses,  but  ourselves,  foreseeing  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  was  with  him,  that  there  should  be  men  in  the 
last  days  like  to  those  in  the  first,  which  should  encourage  and 
stir  up  each  other  to  make  brick,  and  to  burn  it  in  the  fire,  to 
build  houses  huge  as  cities,  and  towns  as  high  as  heayen, 
thereby  to  get  them  a  name  upon  earth;  men  that  should 
turn  out  the  poor,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  to  build 
places  of  rest  for  dogs  and  swine  in  their  rooms ;  men  that 
should  lay  houses  of  prayer  even  with  the  ground,  and  make 
them  stables  where  Ood'*s  people  have  worshipped  before  the 
Lord.  Surely  this  is  a  vanity  of  all  vanities,  and  it  is  much 
amongst  men ;  and  a  special  sickness  of  this  age.  What  it 
should  mean  I  know  not,  except  God  hath  set  them  on  work 
to  provide  fuel  against  that  day,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
shew  himself  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming 
fire.  What  good  cometh  unto  the  owners  of  these  things, 
saith  Solomon,  but  only  the  beholding  thereof  with  their  eyes ! 

Luke X.  11 /^ Martha,  Martha,  thou  busiest  thyself  about  many  things; 
one  thing  is  necessary."*^  Ye  are  too  busy,  my  brethren,  with 
timber  and  brick ;  they  have  chosen  the  better  part,  they 

3  Cor.  y'\.  have  taken  a  better  course  that  build  themselves.  "  Ye  are 
the  temples  of  the  living  God,  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  will  walk  in  them ;  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  their  God.*" 

X.  Which  of  you  will  gladly  remain  or  abide  in  a  mis- 
shapen, or  a  ruinous,  or  a  broken  house !  And  shall  we  suffer 
sin  and  vanity  to  drop  in  at  our  eyes,  and  at  our  ears,  and  at 
every  comer  of  our  bodies,  and  of  our  souls,  knowing  that  we 
are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Which  of  you  receiveth 
a  guest  whom  he  honoureth,  or  whom  he  loveth,  and  doth  not 
sweep  his  chamber  against  his  coming!  And  shall  we  suffer 
the  chambers  of  our  hearts  and  consciences  to  lie  full  of  vomit- 
ing, full  of  filth,  iull  of  garbage,  knowing  that  Christ  hath 

John  xir.  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  will  come  and  dwell  with  you!**^  Is 
it  meet  for  your  oxen  to  lie  in  parlours,  and  yourselves  to 
lodge  in  cribs!  Or  is  it  seemly  for  yourselves  to  dwell  in 
your  ceiled  houses,  and  the  house  of  the  Almighty  to  lie  waste, 
whose  house  ye  are  yourselves?    Do  not  our  eyes  behold,  how 
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God  every  day .  overtaketh  the  wicked  in  their  journeys  ? 
How  suddenly  they  pop  down  into  the  pit!  How  God's 
judgments  for  their  crimes  come  so  swiftly  upon  them,  that 
they  have  not  the  leisure  to  cry,  alas !  How  their  life  is  cut 
off  like  a  thread  in  a  moment!  How  they  pass  like  a  shadow? 
How  they  open  their  mouths  to  speak,  and  God  taketh  them 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  vain  or  an  idle  word  ?  and  dare  we  for 
all  this  lie  down,  and  take  our  rest,  eat  our  meat  securely  and 
carelessly  in  the  midst  of  so  great  and  so  many  ruins !  Blessed 
and  praised  for  ever  and  ever  be  his  name,  who  perceiving  of 
how  senseless  and  heavy  metal  we  are  made,  hath  instituted 
in  his  Church  a  spiritual  supper,"  and  a  holy  communion  to  be 
celebrated  often,  that  we  might  thereby  be  occasioned  often 
to  examine  these  buildings  of  ours,  in  what  case  they  stand. 
For  sith  God  doth  not  dwell  in  temples  which  are  unclean, 
sitb  a  shrine  cannot  be  a  sanctuary  unto  him;  and  this 
supper  is  received  as  a  seal  unto  us,  that  we  are  his  house, 
and  his  sanctuary ;  that  his  Christ  is  as  truly  united  to  me, 
and  I  to  him,  as  my  arm  is  united  and  knit  unto  my  shoulder; 
that  he  dwelleth  in  me  as  verily  as  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  abide  within  me;  which  persuasion,  by  receiving 
these  dreadful  mysteries,  we  profess  ourselves  to  have,  a  due 
comfort,  if  truly ;  and  if  in  hypocrisy,  then  woe  worth  us. 
Therefore  before  we  put  forth  our  hands  to  take  this  blessed 
sacrament,  we  are  charged  to  examine  and  try  our  hearts 
whether  God  be  in  us  of  a  truth  or  no :  and  if  by  faith  and 
love  unfeigned  we  be  found  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then  to  judge  whether  we  have  had  such  regard  every  one 
to  our  building,  that  the  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  hath  no 
way  been  vexed,  molested,  and  grieved :  or  if  it  had,  as  no 
doubt  sometimes  it  hath  by  incredulity,  sometimes  by  breach 
of  charity,  sometimes  by  want  of  zeal,  sometimes  by  spots  of 
life,  even  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  amongst  us :  (for  who 
can  say  his  heart  is  clean  ?)  0  then  to  fly  unto  God  by  un- 
feigned repentance,  to  fall  down  before  him  in  the  humility 
of  our  souls,  begging  of  him  whatsoever  is  needful  to  repair 
our  decays,  before  we  fall  into  that  desolation,  whereof  the 
Prophet  speaketh,  saying,  "  Thy  breach  is  great  like  the  sea,  Lam.  a.  u. 
who  can  heal  theeT' 

*  The  sacrament  af  the  Lord's  sapper. 
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XL  Receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  snpper  of  the  Lord 
mfter  thb  sort,  (you  that  are  spiritual  judge  what  I  speak,)  is 
not  all  other  wine  like  the  water  of  Marah,  being  compared  to 
the  cup  which  we  bless !  Is  not  manna  like  to  gall,  and  our 
bread  Kke  to  manna!  Is  there  not  a  taste,  a  taste  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  heart  of  him  that  eateth !  Doth  not  he  which 
drinketh  behold  plainly  in  this  cup,  that  his  soul  is  bathed  la 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb !  O  beloved  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  if  ye  will  taste  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  if  ye  will 
receive  the  King  of  Glory,  build  yourselves. 

XII.  Young  men,  I  speak  this  to  you,  for  ye  are  his  house, 
because  by  faith  ye  are  conquerors  over  Satan,  and  have  over- 
come that  evil.  Fathers,  I  speak  it  also  to  you,  ye  are  his 
house,  because  ye  have  known  him,  who  is  from  the  beginning. 
Sweet  babes,  I  speak  it  even  to  you  also,  ye  are  his  house,  be- 
cause your  pins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name'^s  sake.  Matrons 
and  sisters,  I  may  not  hold  it  from  you,  ye  are  also  the  Lord'^s 

1  Pet.  ill.  7.  building,  and,  as  St.  Peter  speaketh,  "  Heirs  of  the  grace  of 
life  as  well  as  we.**"*  Though  it  be  forbidden  you  to  open  your 
mouths  in  public  assemblies,  yet  ye  must  be  inquisitive  in 
things  concerning  this  building  which  is  of  €^,  with  your 
husbands  and  friends  at  home ;  not  as  Delilah  with  Samson, 
but  as  Sarah  with  Abraham ;  whose  daughters  ye  are,  whilst 
ye  do  well,  and  build  yourselves. 

XIII.  Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  exhortation,  whereby 
we  are  called  upon  to  edify  and  build  ourselves ;  it  remainetb 
now,  that  we  consider  the  things  prescribed,  namely,  wherein 
we  must  be  built.  This  prescription  standeth  also  upon  two 
points,  the  thing  prescribed,  and  the  adjunct  of  the  thing. 
And  that  is,  our  most  pure  and  holy  faith. 

XIV.  The  thing  prescribed  is  faith.  For,  as  in  a  chain 
which  is  made  of  many  links,  if  you  pull  the  first  you  draw 
the  rest ;  and  as  in  a  ladder  of  many  staves,  if  you  take 
away  the  lowest,  all  hope  of  ascending  to  the  highest  will  be 
removed :  so,  because  all  the  precepts  and  promises  in  the  law 
and  in  the  Gospel  do  hang  upon  this,  Believe;  and  because 
the  last  of  the  graces  of  God  doth  so  follow  the  first,  that  he 
glorifieth  none,  but  whom  he  hath  justified,  nor  justifieth  any, 
but  whom  he  hath  called  to  a  true,  efiectual,  and  lively  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus ;   therefore  St.  Jude,  exhorting  us  to  build 
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Qwr$ehe$^  mentioneth  here  expressly  only  faith,  as  the  thing 
wherein  we  must  be  edified ;  for  that  faith  is  the  ground  and 
the  glory  of  all  the  welfare  of  this  building. 

XV.  "Ye  are  not  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  citizens  with  Bp*>«*  ti- 
the saints,  and  of  the  household  of  Qod,  (saith  the  Apostle,) 

and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apo- 
stles, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  in 
whom  all  the  building  being  coupled  together,  groweth  unto 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  ye  also  are  built  together 
to  be  the  habitation  of  God  by  the  Spirit.^  And  we  are  the 
habitation  of  God  by  the  Spirit,  if  we  believe ;  for  it  is  written, 
"  Whosoever  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  him  i  John  ir. 

15. 

God  dwelleth,  and  he  in  God."'  The  strength  of  this  habita- 
tion is  great,  it  prevaileth  against  Satan,  it  conquereth  sin,  it 
hath  death  in  derision ;  neither  principalities  nor  powers  can 
throw  it  down;  it  leadeth  the  world  captive,  and  bringeth 
every  enemy  that  riseth  up  against  it  to  confusion  and  shame, 
and  all  by  faith ;  for,  "  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  i  John  t. 
world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  it  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  which  belie veth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  V^ 

XVI.  The  strength  of  every  building,  which  is  of  God, 
standeth  not  in  any  mane's  arms  or  legs ;  it  is  only  in  our  faith, 
as  the  valour  of  Samson  lay  only  in  his  hair.  This  is  the  rea- 
son, why  we  are  so  earnestly  called  upon  to  edify  ourselves  in 
faith.     Not  as  if  this  bare  action  of  our  minds,  whereby  we 

believe  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  were  able  in  itself,  as  of  itself,  to 
make  us  unconquerable,  and  invincible,  like  stones,  which 
abide  in  the  building  for  ever,  and  fall  not  out.  No,  it  is  not 
the  worthiness  of  our  believing,  it  is  the  virtue  of  him  in  whom 
we  believe,  by  which  we  stand  sure,  as  houses  that  are  builded 
upon  a  rock.  He  is  a  wise  man  which  hath  builded  his  house 
upon  a  rock ;  for  he  hath  chosen  a  good  foundation,  and  no 
doubt  his  house  will  stand  ;  but  how  shall  it  stand  ?  Verily,  Matt  tu. 
by  the  strength  of  the  rock  which  beareth  it,  and  by  nothing 
else.  Our  fathers,  whom  God  delivered  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  were  a  people  that  had  no  peers  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  because  they  were  built  by  faith  upon  the  rock, 
which  rock  is  Christ.  *'  And  the  rock  (saith  the  Apostle  in  Ver.  4. 
the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  the  tenth  chapter)  did  follow 
them.''     Whereby  we  learn  not  only  this,  that  being  built  by 
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faith  on  Christ,  as  on  a  rock,  and  grafted  into  him  as  into  an 
olive,  we  receive  all  our  strength  and  fatness  from  him ;  bnt 
also,  that  this  strength  and  fatness  of  ours  ought  to  be  no 
cause,  why  we  should  be  high-minded,  and  not  work  out  our 
salvation  with  a  reverent  trembling  and  holy  fear.  For  if 
thou  boastest  thyself  of  thy  faith,  know  this,  that  Christ 
chose  his  Apostles,  his  Apostles  chose  not  him ;  that  Israel 
Rom.  xi.     followed  not  the  rock,  but  the  rock  followed  Israel ;  and  that 

18. 

thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  So  that  every 
heart  must  thus  think,  and  every  tongue  must  thus  speak, 
"Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,"''  nor  unto  any  thing 
which  is  within  us,  but  unto  thy  name  only,  only  to  thy  name 
belongeth  all  the  praise  of  all  the  treasures  and  riches  of  every 
temple  which  is  of  God.  This  excludeth  all  boasting  and 
vaunting  of  our  faith. 

XVII.  But  this  must  not  make  us  careless  to  edify  our- 
selves in  faith.  It  is  the  Lord  that  delivereth  men''s  souls 
from  death,  but  not  except  they  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy. 

1  John  T.  It  is  God  that  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  but  no  otherwise 
than  thus,  if  we  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  for 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life.  It  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  came  upon  Samson,  and  made  him 
strong  to  tear  a  lion,  as  a  man  would  rend  a  kid ;  but  his 
strength  forsook  him,  and  he  became  like  other  men,  when 
the  razor  had  touched  his  head.     It  is  the  power  of  Gt>d 

Heb.  xi.  33,  whcrcby  the  faithful  "have  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righte- 
ousness, obtained  the  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  -^ 
but  take  away  their  faith,  and  doth  not  their  strength  forsake 
them !  Are  they  not  like  unto  other  men ! 

XVIII.  If  ye  desire  yet  further  to  know,  how  necessary 
and  needful  it  is  that  we  edify  and  build  up  ourselves  in  faith, 

Heb.  xi.  c.  mark  the  words  of  the  blessed  Apostle ;  "  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God.'''  If  I  offer  to  God  all  the  sheep 
and  oxen  that  are  in  the  world  ;  if  all  the  temples  that  were 
builded  since  the  days  of  Adam  till  this  hour,  were  of  my 
foundation ;  if  I  break  my  very  heart  with  calling  upon  God, 
and  wear  out  my  tongue  with  preaching ;  if  I  sacrifice  my 
body  and  soul  unto  him,  and  have  no  faith,  all  this  availeth 
nothing.     "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
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Our  Lord  and  Saviour  therefore,  being  asked,  in  the  sixth  of  No  pleasing 
St.  John^s  Gospel,  "  What  shall  we  do  that  we  might  work  without 
the  works  of  God!''  maketh  answer,  "This  is  the  work  of  Johnvi.w, 

29. 

God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent."" 

XIX.  That  no  work  of  ours,  no  building  of  ourselves  in 
any  thing  can  be  available  or  profitable  unto  us,  except  we  be 
edified  and  built  in  faith,  what  need  we  to  seek  about  for  long 
proof?  Look  upon  Israel,  once  the  very  chosen  and  peculiar 
of  God,  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  faithful,  and  the  glory  of 
cherubim,  and  the  covenants  of  mercy,  and  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises  of  Christ  were  made 
impropriate,  who  not  only  were  the  offspring  of  Abraham, 
father  unto  all  them  which  do  believe,  but  Christ  their  offspring, 
which  is  God  to  be  blessed  for  evermore. 

XX.  Consider  this  people,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  build 
yourselves  in  faith.    They  were  the  Lord's  vine :  "  He  brought  p^»-  i*"- 
it  out  of  Egypt,  he  threw  out  the  heathen  from  their  places, 

that  it  might  be  planted ;  he  made  room  for  it,  and  caused  it 
to  take  root,  till  it  had  filled  the  earth ;  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  as 
the  goodly  cedars ;  she  stretched  out  her  branches  to  the  sea, 
and  her  boughs  unto  the  river."  But,  when  God  having  sent 
both  his  servants  and  his  Son  to  visit  this  vine,  they  neither 
spared  the  one,  nor  received  the  other,  but  stoned  the  pro- 
phets, and  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  which  came  unto  them ; 
then  began  the  curse  of  God  to  come  upon  them,  even  the 
curse  whereof  the  prophet  David  hath  spoken,  saying,  "  Let  Psai.  ixix. 
their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a  net,  and  a  stumbling-block,  Rom.  xi.  o, 
even  for  a  recompense  unto  them :  let  their  eyes  be  darkened, 
that  they  do  not  see,  bow  down  their  backs  for  ever,"  keep 
them  down.  And  sithence  the  hour  that  the  measure  of  their 
infidelity  was  first  made  up,  they  have  been  spoiled  with  wars, 
eaten  up  with  plagues,  spent  with  hunger  and  famine;  they 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  are  become  the  most  base 
and  contemptible  people  that  are  under  the  sun.  Ephraim, 
which  before  was  a  terror  unto  nations,  and  they  trembled  at 
his  voice,  is  now  by  infidelity  so  vile,  that  he  seemeth  as  a 
thing  cast  out  to  be  trampled  under  men's  feet.  In  the  midst 
of  these  desolations  they  cry,  "  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  p*ai.  ixxx. 
God  of  hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  behold  and  visit  this  ^*' 
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▼ine*^  Bnt  their  very  prayers  are  tamed  into  sin,  and  their 
cries  are  no  better  than  the  lowing  of  beasts  before  him. 
*'  Well,  (saith  the  Apostle,)  by  their  unbelief  they  are  broken 
off,  and  thou  dost  stand  by  thy  faith :  behold  therefore  the 
bountifulness  and  severity  of  Ood ;  towards  them  severity, 
because  they  have  fallen,  bountifulness  towards  thee,  if  thou 
continue  in  his  bountifulness,  or  else  thou  shalt  be  cut  off.^  If 
they  forsake  their  unbelief  and  be  grafted  in  again,  and  we  at 
any  time  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts  be  broken  off,  it  will 
be  such  a  judgment  as  will  amaze  all  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities which  are  above.  Who  hath  searched  the  counsel  of 
Ood  concerning  this  secret !    And  who  doth  not  see,  that  in- 

HoMfti.0.  fidelity  doth  threaten  Lo-ammi  unto  the  Gentiles,  as  it  hath 
brought  Lo-ruchama  upon  the  Jews!  It  may  be  that  these 
words  seem  dark  unto  you :  but  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  in 

R<yiB.  xi.  the  eleventh  to  the  Romans,  are  plain  enough  ;  ^^  If  Gt>d  hath 
not  spared  the  natural  branches,  take  heed,  Udce  heed^  lest  he 
spare  not  thee:^  build  thyself  in  faith.  Thus  much  of  the 
thing  which  is  prescribed,  and  wherein  we  are  exhorted  to  edify 
ourselves.  Now  consider  the  condition  and  properties  which 
are  in  this  place  annexed  unto  faith.  The  former  of  them  (for 
there  are  but  two)  is  this,  Edify  yourselves  in  your  faith. 

XXI.  A  strange  and  a  strong  delusion  it  is  wherewith  the 
man  of  sin  hath  bewitched  the  world ;  a  forcible  spirit  of  error 
it  must  needs  be,  which  hath  brought  men  to  such  a  senseless 
and  unreasonable  persuasion  as  this  is,  not  only  that  men 
clothed  with  mortality  and  sin,  as  we  ourselves  are,  can  do 
Ood  so  much  service  as  shall  be  able  to  make  a  full  and  perfect 
satisfaction  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  Ood  for  their  own  sins, 
yea,  a  great  deal  more  than  is  sufficient  for  themselves;  but 
also,  that  a  man  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  or  a  pope,  for  such 
or  such  a  price,  may  by  the  overplus  of  other  men^s  merits, 
purchase  the  fruits  of  other  men'*s  labours,  and  build  his  soul 
by  another  man^^s  faith.  Is  not  this  man  drowned  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  \  Is  his  heart  right  in  the  sight  of  Ood  i  Can 
he  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  Peter,  and  with  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  who  thinketh  so  vilely  of  building  the  precious 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ohost  ?  Let  his  money  perish  with  him, 
and  he  with  it,  because  he  judgeth  that  the  gift  of  Ood  may 
be  sold  for  money. 
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XXII.  Bat,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  deceive  not  yourselves, 
neither  snifer  je  yourselves  to  be  deceived :  ye  can  receive  no 
more  ease  nor  comfort  for  your  souls  by  another  man'*s  faith, 
than  vrarmth  for  your  bodies  by  another  man^s  clothes,  or 
sustenance  by  the  bread  which  another  man  doth  eat.  The 
just  shall  lire  by  his  own  faith.  ^'  Let  a  saint,  yea  a  martyr, 
content  himself  that  he  hath  cleansed  himself  of  his  own  sins,^ 
(saith  Tertullian).  No  saint  or  martyr  can  cleanse  himself  of 
his  own  sins.  But  if  so  be  a  saint  or  a  martyr  can  cleanse 
himself  of  his  own  sins,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  can  do  it  for 
himself.  Did  ever  any  man  by  his  death  deliver  another  man 
from  death,  except  only  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  indeed  was  able 
to  safe  conduct  a  thief  from  the  cross  to  paradise :  for  to  this 
end  he  came,  that  being  himself  pure  from  sin,  he  might  obey 
for  sinners.  Thou  which  thinkest  to  do  the  like,  and  supposest 
that  thou  canst  justify  another  by  thy  righteousness,  if  thou  be 
without  sin,  then  lay  down  thy  life  for  thy  brother ;  die  for 
me.  But  if  thou  be  a  sinner,  even  as  I  am  a  sinner,  how  can 
the  oil  of  thy  lamp  be  sufficient  both  for  thee  and  for  me  \ 
Virgins  that  are  wise,  get  ye  oil,  while  ye  have  day,  into  your 
own  lamps :  for  out  of  all  peradventure  others,  though  they 
would,  can  neither  give  nor  sell.  Edify  yourselves  in  your 
own  most  holy  faith.  And  let  this  be  observed  for  the  first 
property  of  that  wherein  we  ought  to  edify  ourselves. 

XXIII.  Our  faith  being  such,  is  that  indeed  which  St.  Jude 
doth  here  term  faith :  namely,  a  thing  most  holy.  The  rea- 
son is  this,  we  are  justified  by  faith :  for  Abraham  believed, 
and  this  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Being 
justified,  all  our  iniquities  are  covered ;  God  beholdeth  us  in 
the  righteousness  which  is  imputed,  and  not  in  the  sins  which 
we  have  committed. 

XXIV.  It  is  true  we  are  full  of  sin,  both  original  and 
actual ;  whosoever  denieth  it  is  a  double  sinner,  for  he  is  both 
a  sinner  and  a  liar.  To  deny  sin,  is  most  plainly  and  clearly 
to  prove  it ;  because  he  that  saith  he  hath  no  sin,  lieth,  and 
by  lying  proveth  that  he  hath  sin. 

XXV.  But  imputation  of  righteousness  hath  covered  the 
sins  of  every  soul  which  believeth ;  God  by  pardoning  our  sin 
hath  taken  it  away :  so  that  now,  although  our  transgressions 
be  multiplied  above  the  hairs  of  our  head,  yet  being  justified, 
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we  are  as  free  and  as  clear  as  if  there  were  no  spot  or  stain 
of  any  uncleanness  in  us.  For  it  is  God  that  justifieth; 
**  And  who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  chosen  ?*" 
saith  the  Apostle,  in  Rom.  viii.  33. 

XXVI.  Now  sin  being  taken  away,  we  are  made  the 
rigliteousness  of  God  in  Christ :  for  David,  speaking  of  this 

PKki.  xxxii.  righteonsness,  saith,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are 
forgiven.*"  No  man  is  blessed,  but  in  the  righteousness  of 
God :  every  man  whose  sin  is  taken  away  is  blessed ;  there- 
fore every  man  whose  sin  is  covered,  is  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  Christ.  This  righteousness  doth  make  us  to  appear 
most  holy,  most  pure,  most  unblamable  before  him. 

XXVII.  This  then  is  the  sum  of  that  which  I  say  faith 
doth  justify ;  justification  washeth  away  sin ;  sin  removed, 
we  are  clothed  with  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God ;  the 
righteousness  of  God  maketh  us  most  holy.  Every  of  these  I 
have  proved  by  the  testimony  of  God's  own  mouth ;  therefore 
I  conclude,  that  faith  is  that  which  maketh  us  most  holy,  in 
consideration  whereof  it  is  called  in  this  place  '^Our  most 
holy  faith.'' 

XXVIII.  To  make  a  wicked  and  a  sinful  man  most  holy 
through  his  believing,  is  more  than  to  create  a  world  of  no- 
thing. Our  faith  most  holy  !  Surely,  Solomon  could  not  shew 
the  queen  of  Sheba  so  much  treasure  in  all  his  kingdom,  as  is 
lapt  up  in  these  words.  O  that  our  hearts  were  stretched  out 
like  tents,  and  that  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  were  as 
bright  as  the  sun,  that  we  might  thoroughly  know  the  riches 
of  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power  towards  us,  whom  he  accepteth 
for  pure,  and  most  holy,  through  our  believing !  0  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  give  this  doctrine  entrance  into  the 

Rom.  ix.  stony  and  brazen  heart  of  the  Jew,  which  foUoweth  the  law 
~  *  of  righteousness,  but  cannot  attain  unto  the  righteouness  of 
the  law  !  Wherefore  I  saith  the  Apostle.  They  seek  righte- 
ousness, and  not  by  faith ;  wherefore  they  stumble  at  Christ, 
they  are  bruised,  shivered  to  pieces,  as  a  ship  that  hath  run 
herself  upon  a  rock.  O  that  God  would  cast  down  the  eyes 
of  the  proud,  and  humble  the  souls  of  the  high-minded !  that 
they  might  at  the  length  abhor  the  garments  of  their  own 
flesh,  which  cannot  hide  their  nakedness,  and  put  on  the  faith 
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of  Christ  Jesus,  as  he  did  put  it  on,  who  hath  said,  "  Doubt-  pul  m.  s, 
less  I  think  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellent  knowledge 
sake  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  have  counted  all 
things  loss,  and  do  judge  them  to  be  dung,  that  I  might  win 
Christ,  and  might  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  even  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
through  faith.'*''  0  that  God  would  open  the  ark  of  mercy, 
wherein  this  doctrine  lieth,  and  set  it  wide  before  the  eyes  of 
poor  afflicted  consciences,  which  fly  up  and  down  upon  the 
water  of  their  afflictions,  and  can  see  nothing  but  only  the 
gulf  and  deluge  of  their  sins,  wherein  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  rest  their  feet.  The  god  of  pity  and  compassion  give 
you  all  strength  and  courage,  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and 
every  moment,  to  build  and  edify  yourselves  in  this  most  pure 
and  holy  faith.  And  thus  much  both  of  the  thing  prescribed 
in  this  exhortation,  and  also  of  the  properties  of  the  thing, 
"  Build  yourselves  in  your  most  holy  faith.**'  I  would  come 
to  the  next  branch,  which  is  of  prayer ;  but  I  cannot  lay  this 
matter  out  of  my  hands,  till  I  have  added  somewhat  for  the 
applying  of  it,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves. 

XXIX.  For  your  better  understanding  of  matters  con- 
tained in  this  exhortation,  "  Build  yourselves,'^  you  must  note, 
that  every  church  and  congregation  doth  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  believers,  as  every  house  is  built  of  many  stones.  And  al- 
though the  nature  of  the  mystical  body  of  the  Church  be  such, 
that  it  suffereth  no  distinction  in  the  invisible  members,  but 
whether  it  be  Paul  or  Apollos,  prince  or  prophet,  he  that  is 
taught,  or  he  that  teacheth,  all  are  equally  Christ's,  and  Christ 
is  equally  theirs;  yet  in  the  external  administration  of  the 
Church  of  God,  because  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,  it  is  necessary  that  in  every  congregation  there 
be  a  distinction,  if  not  of  inward  dignity,  yet  of  outward  de- 
gree ;  so  that  all  are  saints,  or  seem  to  be  saints,  and  should 
be  as  they  seem:  but  are  all-  Apostles?  If  the  whole  body 
were  an  eye,  where  were  then  the  hearing?  God,  therefore,  hath 
given  some  to  be  Apostles,  and  some  to  be  pastors,  &c.  for  the 
edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  which  work  we  are 
God's  labourers,  saith  the  Apostle,  and  ye  are  God's  hus- 
bandry, and  God's  building. 
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XXX.  The  Church,  regpected  with  reference  unto  ad- 
ministration ecclesiastical,  doth  generally  consist  but  of  two 
sorts  of  men,  the  labourers  and  the  building ;  they  which  are 
ministered  unto,  and  they  to  whom  the  work  of  the  ministry 
is  committed;  pastors,  and  the  flock  over  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers.  If  the  guide  of  a  congrega- 
tion, be  his  name  or  his  degree  whatsoeyer,  be  diligent  in  his 

1  Pet.  T.  9.  Tocation,  feeding  the  flock  of  God  which  dependeth  upon  him, 
caring  for  it,  "not  by  constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind;^  not  as  though  he  would  tyran- 
nize over  God''s  heritage,  but  as  a  pattern  unto  the  flock, 
wisely  guiding  them :  if  the  people  in  their  degree  do  yield 
themselves  frameable  to  the  truth,  not  like  rough  stone  or 
flint,  refusing  to  be  smoothed  and  squared  for  the  building : 
if  the  magistrate  do  carefully  and  diligently  survey  the  whole 
order  of  the  work,  providing  by  statutes  and  laws,  and  bodily 
punishments,  if  need  require,  that  all  things  might  be  done 
according  to  the  rule  which  cannot  deceive ;  even  as  Moses 
provided,  that  all  things  might  be  done  according  to  the 
pattern  which  he  saw  in  the  mount ;  there  the  words  of  this 
exhortation  are  truly  and  efiectually  heard.  Of  such  a  con- 
gregation every  man  will  say,  "Behold  a  people  that  are  wise, 
a  people  that  walk  in  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  their 
God,  a  people  Aill  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  a  people 
that  have  skill  in  building  themselves.'"  Where  it  is  other- 
wise, there,  "as  by  slothfulness  the  roof  doth  decay ;*"  and 
as  by  "idleness  of  hands  the  house  droppeth  through,''^  as 
it  is  in  Eccles.  x.  18.,  so  first  one  piece,  and  then  another  of 
their  building  shall  fall  away,  till  there  be  not  a  stone  left 
upon  a  stone. 

XXXI.  We  'see  how  fruitless  this  exhortation  hath  been 
to  such  as  bend  all  their  travel  only  to  build  and  manage  a 
papacy  upon  earth,  without  any  care  in  the  world  of  building 
themselves  in  their  most  holy  faith.  God's  people  have  in- 
quired at  their  mouths,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  have  eternal 
life?^  Wherein  shall  we  build  and  edify  ourselves !  And  they 
have  departed  home  from  their  prophets,  and  from  their  priests, 
laden  with  doctrines  which  are  precepts  of  men ;  they  have 
been  taught  to  tire  out  themselves  with  bodily  exercise :  those 
things  are  enjoined  them,  which  God  did  never  require  at  their 
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bauds,  and  the  thiDgs  be  doth  require  are  kept  from  tbem ; 
tbeir  eyes  are  fed  with  pictures,  and  their  ears  are  filled  with 
melody,  but  their  souls  do  wither,  and  starve,  and  pine  away  : 
they  cry  for  bread,  and  behold  stones  are  offered  them ;  they 
ask  for  fish,  and  see  they  have  scorpions  in  their  hands.  Thou 
seest,  O  Lord,  that  they  build  themselves,  but  not  in  faith ; 
they  feed  their  children,  but  not  with  food :  their  rulers  say 
with  shame,  bring,  and  not  build.  But  God  is  righteous; 
their  drunkenness  stinketh,  their  abominations  are  known, 
their  madness  is  manifest,  the  wind  hath  bound  them  up  in 
her  wings,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  doings. 
^^Ephraim  (saith  the  Prophet)  is  joined  to  idols,  let  himHoKtir. 
alone."^  I  will  turn  me,  therefore,  from  the  priests,  which  do 
•minister  unto  idols,  and  apply  this  exhortation  to  them  whom 
God  hath  appointed  to  feed  his  chosen  in  Israel. 

XXXII.  If  there  be  any  feeling  of  Christ,  any  drop  of 
heavenly  dew,  or  any  spark  of  God'*s  good  Spirit  within  you, 
stir  it  up,  be  careful  to  build  and  edify,  first  yourselves,  and 
then  your  flocks,  in  this  most  holy  faith. 

XXXIII.  I  say,  first,  yourselves;  for  he  which  will  set 
the  hearts  of  other  men  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christ,  must 
himself  burn  with  love.  It  is  want  of  faith  in  ourselves,  my 
brethren,  which  makes  us  (careless)  wretchless  in  building 
others.  We  forsake  the  Lord's  inheritance,  and  feed  it  not. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Our  own  desires  are  settled  where 
they  should  not  be.  We  ourselves  are  like  those  women 
which  have  a  longing  to  eat  coals,  and  lime,  and  filth ;  we  are 
fed,  some  with  honour,  some  with  ease,  some  with  wealth ; 
the  gospel  waxeth  loathsome  and  unpleasant  in  our  taste; 
bow  should  we  then  have  a  care  to  feed  others  with  that 
which  we  cannot  fancy  ourselves!  If  faith  wax  cold  and 
slender  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet,  it  will  soon  perish  from 
the  ears  of  the  people.  The  Prophet  Amos  speaketh  of  a 
famine,  saying,  *^  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  AmM  tuj. 
of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the 
Lord.    Men  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north 

unto  the  east  shall  they  run  to  and  fro,  to  seek  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it.""     "Judgment  must  begin  at  }yP«*-»^- 
the  house  of  God,'"  saith  Peter.    Yea,  I  say,  at  the  sanctuary 
of  God  this  judgment  must  begin.    This  famine  must  begin  at 
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tbe  heart  of  the  prophet.  He  must  have  darkness  for  a  yision, 
he  must  stumble  at  noon-day,  as  at  the  twilight,  and  then  truth 
shall  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  streets ;  then  shall  the  people 
wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  unto  the  east  shall 
they  run  to  and  fro,  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Hwitt-        XXXIV.  In  the  second  of  Haggai, "  Speak  now,  (saith  God 
to  his  prophet,)  speak  now  to  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel, 
prince  of  Jndah,  and  to  Jehoshua,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  the 
high-priest,  and  to  the  residue  of  the  people,  saying.  Who  is 
left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and 
how  do  you  see  it  now  ?     Is  not  this  house  in  your  eyes,  in 
comparison  of  it,  as  nothing  T^     The  prophet  would  have  all 
meu^s  eyes   turned   to  the  view  of  themselves,  every  sort 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  their  present  state.   This  is  no 
place  to  shew  what  duty  Zerubbabel  or  Jehoshua  do  owe 
unto  Ood  in  this  respect.     They  have,  I  doubt  not,  such  as 
put  them  hereof  in  remembrance.     I  ask  of  you,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  residue  of  God^s  elect  and  chosen  people.  Who  is 
there  amongst  you  that  hath  taken  a  survey  of  the  house  of 
God,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  blessed  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ !     Who  is  there  amongst  you  that  hath  seen  and  con- 
sidered this  holy  temple  in  her  first  glory !     And  how  do  you 
see  it  now  \     Is  it  not,  in  comparison  of  the  other,  almost  as 
nothing !     When  ye  look  upon  them  which  have  undertaken 
the  charge  of  your  souls,  and  know  how  far  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  grown  out  of  kind,  how  few  there  be  that  tread  the 
steps  of  their  ancient  predecessors,  ye  are  easily  filled  with  in- 
dignation, ea&ily  drawn  into  these  complaints,  wherein  the 
difference  of  present  from  former  times  is  bewailed;  easily 
persuaded  to  think  of  them  that  lived  to  enjoy  the  days  which 
are  now  gone,  that  surely  they  were  happy  in  comparison  of 
us  that  have  succeeded  them :  were  not  their  bishops  men  un- 
reprovable,  wise,  righteous,  holy,  temperate,  well  reported  of, 
even  of  those  which  were  without  \     Were  not  their  pastors, 
guides,  and  teachers,  able  and  willing  to  «xhort  with  whole- 
some doctrine,  and   to  reprove  those   which  gainsayed  the 
truth  ?     Had  they  priests  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  people  ? 
Were  men,  like  to  the  children  which  were  in  Nineveh,  unable 
to  discern  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  presented  to 
the  charge  of  their  congregations?     Did  their  teachers  leave 
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their  flocks,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  over- 
seers !  Did  their  prophets  enter  upon  holy  things  as  spoils, 
without  a  reverend  calling!  Were  their  leaders  so  unkindly 
affected  towards  them^  that  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  to 
sell  them  as  sheep  or  oxen,  not  caring  how  they  made  them 
away!  But,  beloved,  deceive  not  yourselves.  Do  the  faults 
of  your  guides  and  pastors  offend  you !  It  is  your  fault  if 
they  be  thus  faulty.  ^*  NuUus,  qui  malum  rectorem  patitur, 
eum  accuset :  quia  sui  fuit  meriti  perversi  pastoris  subjacere 
ditioni,^'  saith  St.  Gregory  ;  "  Whosoever  thou  art,  whom  the 
inconvenience  of  an  evil  governor  doth  press,  accuse  thyself, 
and  not  him :  his  being  such  is  thy  deserving.*'  "  0  ye  dis-  Jer.  ul  14, 
obedient  children,  turn  again,  saith  the  Lord,  and  then  will  I 
give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  own  heart,  which  shall  feed 
you  with  knowledge  and  understanding.^  So  that  the  only 
way  to  repair  all  ruins,  breaches,  and  offensive  decays  in 
others,  is  to  begin  reformation  at  yourselves.  Which,  that  we 
may  all  sincerely,  seriously,  and  speedily  do,  God  the  Father 
grant  for  his  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus's  sake,  unto  whom,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons,  one  eternal  and  everlasting 
Gt)d,  be  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise  for  ever,    Ameu, 
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Ask^  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seeky  and  you  shall  find ;  knacky 
and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you.    For  whosoever  askethy  Sfc, 

As  all  the  creatures  of  God,  which  attain  their  highest  per- 
fection by  process  of  time,  are  in  their  first  beginning  raw ;  so 
man,  in  the  end  of  his  race  the  per^ctest,  is  at  his  entrance 
thereunto  the  weakest,  and  thereby  longer  enforced  to  con- 
tinue a  subject  for  other  men^s  compassion  to  work  upon  to- 
luntarily,  without  any  other  persuader,  besides  their  own  secret 
inclination,  moving  them  to  repay  to  the  common  stock  of 
humanity  such  help,  as  they  know  that  themselves  before  must 
needs  have  borrowed ;  the  state  and  condition  of  all  flesh  being 
herein  alike.  It  cometh  hereby  to  pass,  that  although  there 
be  in  us,  when  we  enter  into  this  present  world,  no  conceit  or 
apprehension  of  our  own  misery,  and  for  a  long  time  after  no 
ability,  as  much  as  to  crave  help  or  succour  at  other  men^s 
hands ;  yet  through  his  most  good  and  gracious  providence, 
which  feedeth  the  young,  even  of  feathered  fowls  and  ravens, 
(whose  natural  significations  of  their  necessities  are  therefore 
termed  in  Scripture  "prayers  and  invocations'^  which  Grod 
doth  hear,)  we  amongst  them  whom  he  values  at  a  far  higher 
rate  than  millions  of  brute  creatures,  do  find,  by  perpetual  ex- 
perience, daily  occasions  given  unto  every  one  of  us,  religiously 
pmi.  xxii.  to  acknowledge  with  the  Prophet  David,  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  from 
our  birth  hast  been  merciful  unto  us,  we  have  tasted  thy  good- 
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oess,  haD^ng  even  at  our  mothers^  breasts.'"  That  God,  which 
during  infancy  preserveth  ns  without  our  knowledge,  teacheth 
us  at  years  of  discretion  how  to  use  our  own  abilities  for  pro- 
curement of  our  own  good. 

^'Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  you  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  whosoever 
doth  ask,  shall  receive ;  whosoever  doth  seek,  shall  find ;  the 
door  unto  every  one  which  knocks  shall  be  opened.'^^ 

In  which  words  we  are  first  commanded  to  ask,  seek,  and 
knock:  secondly,  promised  grace  answerable  unto  every  of 
these  endeavours;  asking,  we  shall  have;  seeking,  we  shall 
find ;  knocking,  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us :  thirdly,  this  grace 
is  particularly  warranted,  because  it  is  generally  here  averred, 
that  no  man  asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  shall  fail  of  that 
whereunto  his  serious  desire  tendeth. 

I.  Of  asking  or  praying  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you,  either 
at  whose  hands  we  must  seek  our  aid,  or  to  put  you  in  mind 
that  our  hearts  are  those  golden  censers  from  which  the  fume 
of  this  sacred  incense  must  ascend.  For  concerning  the  one, 
you  know  who  it  is  which  hath  said,  ''Call  upon  me ;''  and  of  p-^i-  i-  «• 
the  other,  we  may  very  well  think,  that  if  any  where,  surely 
first  and  most  of  all  in  our  prayers,  God  doth  make  his  con- 
tinual claim,  "  Fili,  da  mihi  cor  tuum,"  Son,  let  me  never  fail  ^"^•**'"- 
in  this  duty  to  have  thy  heart. 

Against  invocation  of  any  other  than  God  alone,  if  all  ar- 
guments else  should  fail,  the  number  whereof  is  both  great 
and  forcible,  yet  this  very  bar  and  single  challenge  might 
sufiice ;  that  whereas  God  hath  in  Scripture  delivered  us  so 
many  patterns  for  imitation  when  we  pray,  yea,  framed  ready 
to  our  hands  in  a  manner  all,  for  suits  and  supplications, 
which  our  condition  of  life  on  earth  may  at  any  time  need, 
there  is  not  one,  no  not  one  to  be  found,  directed  unto  angels, 
saints,  or  any,  saving  Qod  alone.  So  that,  if  in  such  cases  as 
this  we  hold  it  safest  to  be  led  by  the  best  examples  that  have 
gone  before,  when  we  see  what  Noah,  what  Abraham,  what 
Moses,  what  David,  what  Daniel  and  the  rest  did ;  what  form 
of  prayer  Christ  himself  likewise  taught  his  Church,  and  what 
his  blessed  Apostles  did  practise ;  who  can  doubt  but  the  way 
for  us  to  pray  so  as  we  may  undoubtedly  be  accepted,  is  by 
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conforming  our  prayers  to  theirs,  whose  supplications  we  know 
were  acceptable  ? 

Whoso  Cometh  unto  God  with  a  gift,  must  bring  with  him 
a  cheerful  heart,  because  he  loveth  hilarem  datorem^  a  liberal 
and  frank  affection  in  giving.  Devotion  and  fervency  addeth 
unto,  prayers  the  same  that  alacrity  doth  unto  gifts ;  it  putteth 
vigour  and  life  in  them. 

Prayer  proceedeth  from  want,  which  being  seriously  laid 
to  heart,  maketh  suppliants  always  importunate ;  which  im- 
portunity our  Saviour  Christ  did  not  only  tolerate  in  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  but  also  invite  and  exhort  thereunto,  as 
the  parable  of  the  wicked  judge  sheweth.  Our  fervency 
sheweth  us  sincerely  affected  towards  that  we  crave :  but  that 
which  must  make  us  capable  thereof,  is  an  humble  spirit ;  for 
God  doth  load  with  his  grace  the  lowly,  when  the  proud  he 
sendeth  empty  away :  and  therefore  to  the  end  that  all  ge- 
nerations of  the  world  might  know  how  much  it  standeth  them 
upon  to  beware  of  all  lofty  and  vain  conceits  when  we  offer 
up  our  supplications  before  him,  he  hath  in  the  gospel  both 
delivered  this  caveat,  and  left  it  by  a  special  chosen  parable 
Lnkextiii.  exemplified.  The  Pharisee  and  publican  having  presented 
themselves  in  one  and  the  same  place,  the  temple  of  God,  for 
performance  of  one  and  the  same  duty,  the  duty  of  prayer, 
did  notwithstanding,  in  that  respect  only,  so  far  differ  the  one 
from  the  other,  that  our  Lord^s  own  verdict  of  them  remaineth 
(as  you  know)  on  record.  They  departed  home,  the  sinful 
publican,  through  humility  of  prayer,  just ;  the  just  Pharisee, 
through  pride,  sinful.  So  much  better  doth  he  accept  of  a 
contrite  peccavi^  than  of  an  arrogant  Deo  gratias. 

Asking  is  very  easy,  if  that  were  all  God  did  require :  but 
because  there  were  means  which  his  providence  hath  appointed 
for  our  attainment  unto  that  which  we  have  from  him,  and 
those  means  now  and  then  intricated,  such  as  require  delibera- 
tion, study,  and  intention  of  wit ;  therefore  he  which  em- 
boldeneth  to  ask,  doth  after  invocation  exact  inquisition ;  a 
work  of  difficulty.  The  baits  of  sin  every  where  open,  ready 
always  to  offer  themselves;  whereas  that  which  is  precious, 
being  hid,  is  not  had  but  by  being  sought.  *'  Prsemia  non  ad 
magna  pervenitur  nisi  per  magnos  labores;""    Straightness 
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and  roughness  are  qualities  incident  unto  every  good  and  per- 
fect way.  What  booteth  it  to  others  that  wish  them  well, 
and  do  nothing  for  them  ?  As  little  ourselves  it  must  needs 
avail,  if  we  pray  and  seek  not.  To  trust  to  labour  without 
prayer,  it  argueth  impiety  and  profaneness ;  it  maketh  light 
of  the  providence  of  God :  and  although  it  be  not  the  intent 
of  a  religious  mind ;  yet  it  is  the  fault  of  those  men  whose 
religion  wanteth  light  of  mature  judgment  to  direct  it,  when 
we  join  with  our  prayer  slothfulness  and  neglect  of  convenient 
labour.  He  which  hath  said,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask,^ — hath  in  like  sort  commanded  also  to  seek  wisdom, 
to  search  for  understanding  as  for  treasure.  To  them  which 
did  only  crave  a  seat  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  his  answer,  as 
you  know,  in  the  gospel,  was  this ;  To  sit  at  my  right  hand  Matt  xx. 
and  left  hand  in  the  seat  of  glory  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
gratuity,  but  of  divine  assignment  from  God.  He  liked  better 
of  him  which  inquired,  '*  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  be  Matt.  xix. 
saved  !^  and  therefore  him  he  directed  the  right  and  ready  ' 
way,  "  Keep  the  commandments.''" 

I  noted  before  unto  you  certain  special  qualities  belonging 
unto  you  that  ask;  in  them  that  seek  there  are  the  like: 
which  we  may  observe  it  is  with  many  as  with  them  of  whom 
the  Apostle  speaketh,  they  "are  alway  learning,  and  never2Tim.ui.7. 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.**'  "  Ex  amore 
non  quaerunt,**"  saith  Bernard;  they  seek  because  they  are 
curious  to  know,  and  not  as  men  desirous  to  obey.  It  was 
distress  and  perplexity  of  mind  which  made  them  inquisitive, 
of  whom  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  reporteth,  that  sought  counsel  Act»  u,  «7. 
and  advice  with  urgent  solicitation ;  Men  and  brethren,  sith 
God  hath  blessed  you  with  the  spirit  of  understanding  above 
others,  hide  not  from  miserable  persons  that  which  may  do 
them  good ;  give  your  counsel  to  them  that  need  and  crave  it 
at  your  hands,  unless  we  be  utterly  forlorn ;  shew  us,  teach 
us,  what  we  may  do  and  live.  That  which  our  Saviour  doth 
say  of  prayer  in  the  open  streets,  of  causing  trumpets  to  be 
blown  before  us  when  we  give  our  alms,  and  of  making  our 
service  of  God  a  means  to  purchase  the  praise  of  men,  must 
here  be  applied  to  you,  who  never  seek  what  they  ought,  but 
OBly  when  they  may  be  sure  to  have  store  of  lookers  on.  "  On  Canticiii. 
my  bed,""  saith  the  Canticles,  "  there  did  I  seek  whom  my  soul 
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doth  loye.^  When  therefore  thoa  resolvest  thyself  to  seek, 
go  not  out  of  thy  chamber  into  the  streets,  but  shun  that 
frequency  which  distracteth ;  single  thyself  from  thyself,  if 
such  sequestration  may  be  attained.  When  thou  seekest,  lei 
the  love  of  obedience,  the  sense  and  feeling  of  thy  necessity, 
the  eye  of  singleness  and  sincere  meaning,  guide  thy  footsteps, 
and  thou  canst  not  slide. 

You  see  what  it  is  to  ask  and  seek ;  the  next  is  ^'  knock.'" 
There  is  always  in  eyery  good  thing  which  we  ask,  and  which 
we  seek,  some  main  wall,  some  barred  gate,  some  strong  im- 
pediment or  other  objecting  itself  in  the  way  between  us  and 
home ;  for  removal  whereof,  the  help  of  stronger  hands  than 
our  own  is  necessary.  As  therefore  asking  hath  relation  to 
the  want  of  good  things  desired,  and  seeking  to  the  natural 
ordinary  means  of  attainment  thereunto ;  so  knocking  is  re- 
quired in  regard  of  hinderances,  lets,  or  impediments,  which  are 
doors  shut  up  against  us,  till  such  time  as  it  please  the  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God  to  set  them  open :  in  the  mean  while 
our  duty  here  required  is  to  knock.  Many  are  well  contented 
to  ask,  and  not  unwilling  to  undertake  some  pains  in  seeking; 
but  when  once  they  see  impediments  which  flesh  and  blood 
doth  judge  invincible,  their  hearts  are  broken.  Israel  in 
Egypt,  subject  to  miseries  of  intolerable  servitude,  craved  with 
sighs  and  tears  deliverance  from  that  estate,  which  then  they 
were  fully  persuaded  they  could  not  possibly  change,  but  it 
must  needs  be  for  the  better.  Being  set  at  liberty,  to  seek  the 
land  which  God  had  promised  unto  their  fathers  did  not  seem 
tedious  or  irksome  unto  them :  this  labour  and  travel  they 
undertook  with  great  alacrity,  never  troubled  with  any  doubt, 
nor  dismayed  with  any  fear,  till  at  the  length  they  came  to 
knock  at  those  brazen  gates,  the  bars  whereof,  as  they  had  no 
means,  so  they  had  no  hopes,  to  break  asunder.  Mountains 
on  this  hand,  and  the  roaring  sea  before  their  faces ;  then  all 
the  forces  that  Egypt  could  make,  coming  with  as  much  rage 
and  fury  as  could  possess  the  heart  of  a  proud,  potent,  and 
cruel  tyrant :  in  these  straits,  at  this  instant,  Oh  that  we  had 
been  so  happy  as  to  die  where  before  we  lived  a  life,  though 
toilsome,  yet  free  from  such  extremities  as  now  vre  are  fallen 
into !  Is  this  the  milk  and  honey  that  hath  been  so  spoken 
of!     Is  this  the  paradise   in  description  whereof  so  much 
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glossbg  and  deceiviDg  eloquence  hath  been  spent !  have  we 
after  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  left  Egypt  to  come  to 
this !  While  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their  mutinous  cogita- 
tions, Moses  with  all  instancy  beateth,  and  God  with  the  hand 
of  his  omnipotency  casteth  open  the  gates  before  them, 
maugre  even  their  own  infidelity  and  despair.  It  was  not 
strange  then,  nor  that  they  afterward  stood  in  like  repining 
terms ;  for  till  they  came  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river  Jordan, 
the  least  cross  accident,  which  lay  at  any  time  in  their  way, 
was  evermore  unto  them  a  cause  of  present  recidivation  and 
relapse.  They  having  the  land  in  their  possession,  being 
seated  in  the  heart  thereof,  and  all  their  hardest  encounters 
past,  Joshua  and  the  better  sort  of  their  governors,  who  saw 
the  wonders  which  God  had  wrought  for  the  good  of  that 
people,  had  no  sooner  ended  their  days,  but  first  one  tribe, 
then  another,  in  the  end  all,  delighted  in  ease;  fearful  to 
hazard  themselves  in  following  the  conduct  of  God,  weary  of 
passing  so  many  strait  and  narrow  gates,  condescended  to 
ignominious  conditions  of  peace,  joined  hands  with  infidels, 
forsook  him  which  had  been  always  the  rock  of  their  salva- 
tion, and  so  had  none  to  open  unto  them,  although  their  occa- 
sions of  knocking  were  great  afterward,  more  and  greater 
than  before.  Concerning  Issachar,  the  words  of  Jacob,  the 
father  of  all  the  patriarchs,  were  these ;  Issachar,  though  Gen.  xiix. 
bonny  and  strong  enough  unto  any  labour,  doth  couch  not- 
withstanding as  an  ass  under  all  burdens ;  he  shall  think  with 
himself  that  rest  is  good,  and  the  land  pleasant ;  he  shall  in 
these  considerations  rather  endure  the  burden  and  yoke  of 
tribute,  than  cast  himself  into  hazard  of  war.  We  are  for 
the  most  part  all  of  Issachar^s  disposition,  we  account  ease 
cheap,  however  we  buy  it.  And  although  we  can  haply  frame 
ourselves  sometimes  to  ask,  or  endure  for  a  while  to  seek;  yet 
loth  we  are  to  follow  a  course  of  life,  which  shall  too  often 
hem  us  about  with  those  perplexities,  the  dangers  whereof  are 
manifestly  great. 

But  of  the  duties  here  prescribed  of  asking,  seeking,  knock- 
ing, thus  much  may  suffice.  The  promises  follow  which  God 
hath  made. 

II.  *'  Ask  and  receive,  seek  and  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.''"     Promises  are  made  of  good  things  to 
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come ;  and  sach,  while  they  are  in  expectation,  have  a  kind 
of  painfblnesB  with  them ;  but  when  the  time  of  performance 
and  of  present  fruition  cometh,  it  brin^th  joy. 

Abraham  did  somewhat  rejoice  in  that  which  he  saw  would 
come,  although  knowing  that  many  ages  and  generations  must 
first  pass :  their  exultation  far  greater,  who  beheld  with  their 
eyes,  and  embraced  in  their  arms,  him  which  had  been  before 
the  hope  of  the  whole  world.  We  have  found  that  Messias, 
•.  haye  seen  the  salvation:  ^^ Behold  here  the  Lamb  of  6od, 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.*"  These  are  speeches 
of  men  not  comforted  with  the  hope  of  that  they  desire,  but 
rapt  with  admiration  at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss* 

As  oft  therefore  as  our  case  is  the  same  with  the  prophet 
David^s ;  or  that  experience  of  God's  abundant  mercy  towards 
us  doth  wrest  from  our  mouths  the  same  acknowledgments 

PMi.exTi.  which  it  did  from  his,  '*I  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  hath  rescued  his  servant :  I  was  in  misery,  and  he  saved 
me :  Thou,  Lord,  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death,  mine 
eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  falling  f '  I  have  asked  and 
received,  sought  and  found,  knocked  and  it  hath  been  opened 
unto  me :  can  there  less  be  expected  at  our  hands,  than  to 
take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  bless,  magnify,  and  extol  the 
mercies  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  men  f  Are  we 
in  the  case  of  them,  who  as  yet  do  only  ask  and  have  not  re- 
ceived! It  is  but  attendance  a  small  time,  we  shall  rejoice 
then ;  but  how !  we  shall  find,  but  where !  it  shall  be  opened, 
but  with  what  hand !    To  all  which  demands  I  must  answer. 

John  xmL  Use  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  ^*  Quid  hoc  ad  te  !^ 
what  are  these  things  unto  us !  Is  it  for  us  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  he  hath  to  bring  his  counsel  and 
purposes  about !  God  will  not  have  great  things  brought  to 
pass,  either  altogether  without  means,  or  by  those  means  al- 
together which  are  to  our  seeming  probable  and  likely.  Not 
without  means,  lest  under  colour  of  repose  in  Gt>d  we  should 
nourish  at  any  time  in  ourselves  idleness :  not  by  the  mere 
ability  of  means  gathered  together  through  our  own  provi- 
dence, lest  prevailing  by  helps  which  the  common  course  of 
nature  yieldeth,  we  should  offer  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  whatsoever  prey  we  take  to  the  nets  which  our  fingers  did 
weave ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  to  him  more  intolerable 
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injury  offered.  "  Vere  et  absque  dubio,  (saith  St.  Bernard,) 
hoc  quisque  est  pessimus,  quo  optimus,  si  hoc  ipsum  quo  est 
optimus  adscribat  sibi  ;^^  the  more  blest,  the  more  curst,  if  we 
make  his  graces  our  own  glory,  without  imputation  of  all  to 
him ;  whatsoever  we  have  we  steal,  and  the  multiplication  of 
God^s  favours  doth  but  aggravate  the  crime  of  our  sacrilege : 
he  knowing  how  prone  we  are  to  unthankfulness  in  this  kind, 
tempereth  accordingly  the  means,  whereby  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  do  us  good.  This  is  the  reason  why  God  would  neither 
have  Gideon  to  conquer  without  any  army,  nor  yet  to  be  fur- 
nished with  too  great  an  host.  This  is  the  cause  why,  as  none 
of  the  promises  of  God  do  fail,  so  the  most  are  in  such  sort 
brought  to  pass,  that,  if  we  after  consider  the  circuit,  wherein 
the  steps  of  his  providence  have  gone,  the  due  consideration 
thereof  cannot  choose  but  draw  from  us  the  self-same  words 
of  astonishment,  which  the  blessed  Apostle  hath :  "  0  the  Rom.  xi. 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God !  how  unsearchable 
are  his  counsels,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  ^^  Let  it  there- 
fore content  us  always  to  have  his  word  for  an  absolute  war- 
rant ;  we  shall  receive  and  find  in  the  end  ;  it  shall  at  length 
be  opened  unto  you :  however,  or  by  what  means,  leave  it  to 
God. 

III.  Now  our  Lord  groundeth  every  man^s  particular  as- 
surance touching  this  point  upon  the  general  rule  and  axiom 
of  his  providence,  which  hath  ordained  these  effects  to  flow 
and  issue  out  of  these  causes;  gifts  of  suits,  finding  out  of 
seeking,  help  out  of  knocking ;  a  principle  so  generally  true, 
that  on  his  part  it  never  faileth. 

For  why  ?  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  give ;  his  very  nature 
delighteth  in  it;  his  mercies  in  the  current,  through  which 
they  would  pass,  may  be  dried  up,  but  at  the  head  they  never 
fail.  Men  are  soon  weary  both  of  granting  and  of  hearing 
suits,  because  our  own  insufficiency  maketh  us  still  afraid,  lest 
by  benefiting  of  others  we  impoverish  ourselves.  We  read  of 
large  and  great  proffers,  which  princes  in  their  fond  and  vain- 
glorious moods  have  poured  forth :  as  that  of  Herod  ;  and  the  Mark  ▼!. 
like  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Esther.  '^Ask  what  thouTihs. 
wilt,  though  it  reach  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom,  I  will  give  it 
thee  :**  which  very  words  of  profusion  do  argue,  that  the  ocean 
of  no  estate  in  this  world  doth  so  flow,  but  it  may  be  emptied. 
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He  that  promiseth  half  of  his  kingdom,  foreseeth  how  that 
being  gone,  the  remainder  is  but  a  moiety  of  that  which  was. 
What  we  give  we  leave ;  but  what  Ood  bestoweth  benefiteth 
us,  and  from  him  it  taketh  nothing:  wherefore  in  his  pro- 
positions there  are  no  such  fearful  restraints ;  his  terms  are 

johDZTi.  general  in  regard  of  making,  "Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father 
in  my  name  ;^  and  general  also  in  respect  of  persons,  "  Who- 

Jam.  It.  s.  socvor  askcth,  whosoever  seeketh.'"  It  is  true,  St.  James  saitb, 
"Ye  ask,  and  yet  ye  receive  not,  because  you  ask  amiss;""  ye 
crave  to  the  end  ye  might  have  to  spend  upon  your  own  lusts. 
The  rich  man  sought  heaven,  but  it  was  then  that  he  felt  hell. 
The  virgins  knocked  in  vain,  because  they  overslipped  their  op- 
portunity ;  and  when  the  time  was  to  knock,  they  slept :  but 

In.  It.  6.  "  Quffirito  Domiuum  dum  inveniri  potest,''  Perform  these  duties 
in  their  due  time  and  due  sort.  Let  there,  on  onr  part,  be  no 
stop,  and  the  bounty  of  God  we  know  is  such,  that  he  granteth 
over  and  above  our  desires.  Saul  sought  an  ass,  and  found  a 
kingdom.     Solomon  named  wisdom,  and  Qod  gave  Solomon 

Piji.  xxi.  wealth  also,  by  way  of  surpassing.  "  Thou  hast  prevented  thy 
servant  with  blessings,^  saith  the  prophet  David.  "  He  asked 
life,  and  thou  gavest  him  long  life,  even  for  ever  and  ever.'*' 

Jam.  i.  4.  Qod  a  giver ;  "  He  giveth  liberally,  and  npbraideth  none  in 
any  wise ;'"  and  therefore  he  better  knoweth  than  we  the  best 
times,  and  the  best  means,  and  the  best  things,  wherein  the 
good  of  our  souls  consisteth. 
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Absolution,  the  extravagant  abuse  of 
it  by  the  papists,  ii.  207,  215.  What 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 210,  211. 

Adversity,  prayer  to  be  evermore  deli- 
vered from  it,  vindicated,  L  566. 

Aerins,  his  different  opinion  from  Tertul- 
lian  about  fiisting,  ii.  58.  The  first  op- 
poser  of  the  order  of  bishops,  283. 

Agents,  natural  and  voluntary,  how  dia- 
tinguished,  i.  168. 

Analnptists  in  Germany,  their  first  te- 
nets, i.  150.  By  what  steps  they  gained 
ground,  154.  Their  bold  assertions  at 
last,  157.  Their  notions  as  to  the  li- 
berty of  Christians  censured,  323. 

Angels,  what  law  they  act  by,  i.  174. 
How  some  of  them  came  to  fall,  175. 
How  dispersed  after  their  &1],  176. 
Their  knowledge  full  and  complete, 
178. 

Antiquity,  what  deference  to  be  paid  to 
it  in  disputable  points,  i.  437. 

Apocryphal  books,  what  denoted  by  the 
word  formerly,  and  what  now,  i.  472. 
The  reading  of  them  in  churches  vin- 
dicated, 475. 

Apollinarians,  their  heresy,  what,  i  599. 

Apostacy,  what,  ii  601. 

Apostles,  in  what  things  they  have  suc- 
cessors, and  in  what  not,  ii.  248.  The 
danger  of  despising  their  words  or 
preaching,  594. 

Appetite,  how  it  differs  from  will,  I  181. 

Archbishop,  to  what  end  appointed,  ii. 
274. 

Archdeacon,  his  office  what,  ii  270. 

Archpresbyter,  his  office  what,  ib. 

Arianism,  its  rise  and  progress,  i.  547. 

Athanasian  creed,  by  whom  and  when 
written,  (according  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Hooker,)  i  551.  The  use  of  it  in 
our  Liturgy  vindicated,  555. 

Atheism,  when  affected,  the  most  opposite 
to  true  religion,  L  426. 

Augustine  (St.),  vindicated,  L  254. 

Baptism,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  be  ad- 
ministered without  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, i.  620.  629.  The  necessity  of  it, 
620.  The  inward  grace  of  it  conferred 
where  the  outward  means  cannot  be 
had,  627.  The  case  of  infitnts  dying 
without  it  considered,  ib.  To  be  pri- 
vately administered  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, 631.  Administered  by  women 
and  laymen  valid  and  effectual,  (in  the 


judgment  of  Mr.  Hooker,)  635.  Admi- 
nistered by  heretics,  why  rejected  by 
the  ancients,  638. — (See  Cross,  Inters 
rogatories.) 

BenedictUB,  the  use  of  it  in  our  service 
vindicated,  i.  541. 

Benefice,  what  the  name  signifies,  ii. 
124. 

Bishops,  their  order  appointed  of  God,  ii. 
238.  Were  in  all  churches  universaUy, 
for  1500  years  after  Christ,  ib.  In 
England  before  the  year  359,  and  ever 
since,  239,  Whence  they  took  their 
name,  241 .  Their  order  ancienter  than 
their  name,  ib.  A  definition  of  a  bi- 
shop, and  in  what  his  ofiSce  consists, 
243.  At  large,  and  with  restraint,  how 
distinguished,  ib.  Their  superiority,  in 
what  sense  disputed,  ib.  The  apostles 
the  first  bishops,  and  all  bishops  the 
apost]es^  successors,  245.  All  bishops 
originally  called  aposties,  ib.  They 
were  first  instituted  with  restraint,  and 
why,  248.  St  Jerome^s  notion  of  them 
vindicated,  250.  Their  succession  from 
the  aposties  to  be  proved  in  all  churches 
which  the  apostles  founded,  256.  What 
their  power  was  originally,  258.  Have 
the  power  of  ordination  invested  solely 
in  them,  259.  Have  the  power  of  ju- 
risdiction invested  solely  in  themselves, 
260.  How  fiir  they  admitted  pres- 
byters to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction, 
268.  How  far  their  power  extended 
originally  in  compass,  272.  Some  su- 
perior to  others,  and  why,  274.  Their 
interest  in  civil  affairs  vindicated,  311. 
What  honours  due  to  them,  and  upon 
what  account,  329,  342.  In  what  in- 
stances honour  is  to  be  shewed  them, 
343.  What  share  they  had  formerly 
out  of  the  public  maintenance  of  the 
church,  358.  Their  behaviour  and  eon- 
duct,  what  it  should  be,  364.  The 
great  sin  of  procuring  their  ofllice  by 
simony,  368.  Their  visitation  and 
courts  how  they  ought  to  be  managed, 
379.  The  great  detriment  that  arises 
from  careless  bishops  to  the  church, 
371.  The  duty  of  their  clergy  and 
people  to  bear  with  their  infirmities, 
373.  Their  revenues  and  wealth  to  be 
carefully  protected,  375.  Their  title  to 
their  revenues  justified,  380. — (See  E- 
piscopacy.  Maintenance,  and  Prelates.) 

Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jetus  vindicated, 
i.  519. 
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Bnun  lerpent  dMtroy«d  by  Ueiekuli, 
how  fitf  to  be  dnwn  into  a  precedent, 
1674. 

Burial-office,  the  design  of  it,  ii.  71. 
Mourning  attire  at  funenU,  lawful  and 
decent,  ib.  ProceMiona  at  fiinerala,  de- 
cent and  ancient,  7*2.  Sermons  at  fune- 
rals, the  proper  use  of  them,  ib.  Fu- 
neral banqueu  or  doles,  the  decency  of 
them,  ib.  Testification  of  our  hope  of 
the  resurrection,  at  such  times,  how 
neoeisary,  73.  Funeial  offices  used  by 
Jews  and  Christians  of  old,  ib. 

CalTin  (John)  bom  in  France,  and  ori- 
ginally a  lawyer,  i.  109.  How  he  in- 
troduced himself  into  the  Church  of 
OencTa,  ib.  Is  banished  thence,  and 
recalled  thither  again,  111,  112.  What 
conditions  he  required  of  them  upon 
his  return,  112.  The  subtil ty  of  his 
conditions,  and  how  leceiTed  by  the 
people,  112,  118.  Is  again  disgusted, 
and  takes  his  leave  of  them,  1 14. 

Catechising,  the  design  and  usefulness  of 
it,  i.  462,  463. 

Ceremonies,  what  meant  by  them,  i.  348, 
344.  The  use  of  them,  354,  666.  How 
universal,  355,  356.  How  £sr  we  may 
vary  from  the  primitive  ceremonies, 
357.  The  objections  that  are  made 
against  our  ceremonies  as  popish,  360. 
These  objections  contradict  themselves, 
363.  Not  to  be  abolished  upon  account 
of  the  boasts  and  hopes  of  the  papists, 
379.  The  grief  of  those  that  are  dis- 
turbed at  them,  by  whom  to  be  reme- 
died, 382.  Not  always  to  be  rejected, 
because  originally  derived  from  the 
Jews,  385.  When  scandalous,  and 
when  not,  397.  When  to  be  removed 
for  fear  of  scandal,  and  when  not,  399. 
Not  necessary  to  be  formed  after  the 
pattern  of  elder  churches,  401.  The 
moderation  and  prudence  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  establishing  them,  410. 

Certainty  of  assurance,  what,  ii.  574.  Of 
evidence,  what,  ib. 

Chorepiscopi,  how  distinguished  from  bi- 
shops, ii.  273. 

Christ  hath  the  second  person  in  the  Tri- 
nity united  with  him,  i.  584.  Is  but 
one  person,  586.  Hath  two  natures 
entire  and  distinct,  589.  What  his  hu- 
manity gained  by  its  union  with  the 
Deity,  593.  602,  603.  His  body  not 
every  where  present,  599.  In  what 
aense  he  may  be  said  to  be  present 
every  where  as  man,  603.  In  what 
manner,  and  by  what  means,  he  is 
united  with  his  church,  606.  Has  the 
same  authority  in  the  government  of 
thtf  world  as  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  iL  416. 


ChiywMtom  (St.),  vindicated  aa  to  his 
notion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  iL 
265. 

Church,  what  it  signifies,  ii.  18.  Mystical 
and  visible,  sound  and  unsound,  how 
disUnffuishedfi.  285.  How  united  with 
Christ,  606.  What  power  we  attribute 
to  it,  in  the  making  of  laws,  343. 
What  deference  due  to  her  judgment, 
i.  440.  How  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  commonwealth,  ii.  385.  Both  one 
and  the  same  society,  386.  389.  The 
notion  of  their  being  two  separate  so- 
cieties, whence  it  arises,  386. 

Churches,  the  decency  of  dedicating  them 
solemnly  to  God,  L  449.  The  lawful- 
ness of  distinguishing  them  by  the 
names  of  angels  and  saints,  453.  The 
fiwhion  of  them  vindicated,  454.  Ought 
to  be  stately  and  sumptuous,  455.  Not 
to  be  abolished,  because  formerly  abused 
to  superstitious  uses,  459,  460. 

Church-goods,  lands,  offerings,  revenues, 
&c.  the  property  of  them  in  Ood, 
ii  348.  The  right  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
ceive and  use  them,  353.  Sacril^  to 
alienate  them,  363.  The  sad  conse- 
quences that  would  attend  a  sacrilegi- 
ous alienation,  376.  379. 

Church  polity,  see  Ecclesiastical  polity. 

Churching  of  women,  the  lawfulness  of 
the  rite,  ii.  68.  The  woman  not  before 
excluded  the  church  as  unholy,  70. 
The  attire  of  a  woman  at  churching  to 
be  decent  Oblations,  a  proper  name 
for  her  offerings  at  sudi  tames,  ib. 

Civil  powers,  see  King. 

Clergy  (Christian),  three  orders  of  them 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  iL 
102,  103.-— (See  Maintenance.) 

Clergy  (Jewish),  their  distinct  orders  and 
offices,  iL  94.  Their  distinct  jurisdic- 
tion, 152.  Their  plentiful  maintenance 
allotted  by  God,  355,  356. 

Common  prayer,  the  place  where  per- 
formed to  be  decent  and  solemn,  L  503. 
The  ministers  that  perform  it  to  be 
zealous  and  fervent,  504.  The  seversl 
exceptions  made  against  it,  507.  528. 
The  objections  to  it  as  popish  consi- 
dered, 509.  Not  to  be  postponed  to 
any  foreign  liturgies,  510.  The  easi- 
ness of  reading  it  considered,  52 1 .  The 
length  of  it  vindicated,  523.  The  short- 
ness of  the  coUecto  vindicated,  525. 
The  frequent  petitions  for  temporal 
blessings  vindicated,  528. — (See  Forms 
of  prayer.) 

Commonwealth,  see  Church — ^Prayer. 

Communion,  see  Eucharist. 

Communion  of  saints,  wherein  it  consists, 
L  614. 

Conference,  see  Disputation. 

Confession,  how  practised  by  the  primi- 
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live  church,  ii.  161.  How  piactiaed 
among  the  Jews,  164.  How  practised 
hj  the  Protestants  abroad,  187.  How 
it  stands  with  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land,  ib. 

Confession  (anricahu:),  the  pretended  texts 
of  Scripture  for  it  examined,  iL  165. 
The  rise,  progress,  and  discontinuance 
of  it  in  the  primitive  church,  168. 
How  abused  by  the  papists,  179.  How 
&r  practised  by  the  Church  of  England, 
188. 

Confirmation,  the  antiquity  of  it,  i.  681. 
An  office  peculiar  to  bishops,  683. 
Why  severed  from  baptism,  684. 

Contrition,  wherein  it  consists,  ii.  158. 

Councils  to  be  called  and  dissolved  by 
the  civil  powers,  ii.  427. 

Courts  (of  bishops)  how  pernicious,  if 
corrupt,  ii.  369. 

Cross  in  baptism,  justified,  i.  664.  Its  an- 
tiquity and  use,  and  why  made  in  the 
forehead,  668.  Not  to  be  discontinued 
because  abused  by  the  papists,  673. 

Cyprian  (St),  vindicated,  L  255.  iL  295. 
299.  325. 

Deacons,  their  order  and  office,  ii.  99. 

Death  (sudden),  the  petition  against  it 
in  the  Litany  vindicated,  L  562. 

Diocese  and  province  (of  a  bishop),  how 
they  differ,  ii.  276.  Whence  the  dis- 
tinction at  first  arose,  ib. 

Discipline  and  doctrine,  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  L  298.  (Penitential),  the 
severity  of  it  in  the  primitive  church, 
ii.  202.  The  danger  of  too  easily  re- 
mitting it,  203.  How  abused  by  the 
papists,  204.  (Of  the  puritans),  by 
what  means  it  got  footing  among  the 
people,  L  1 1 8.  By  what  means  among 
the  learned,  127.  The  dangerous  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  from  it, 
143. 

Disputation,  public,  where  properly  to  be 
held,  i.  134.  Not  to  be  admitted  upon 
all  demands,  135.  How  to  be  managed, 
ib.   The  proper  manner  to  end  it,  1 36. 

Doles,  at  funerals,  the  decency  of  them, 
ii.  72. 

Dominion,  spiritual,  the  power  of  it,  what, 
ii.  394.— (See  Head  of  the  Church — 
King — Supremacy.) 

Donations,  endowments,  or  foundations, 
religious,  the  impiety  or  sacrilege  of 
alienating  or  impairing  them,  ii.  114. 

Donatists,  the  ground  of  their  schism,  L 
640. 

Doxology,  see  Gloria  Patri. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  why  chosen  by  the 
Author  for  the  title  of  his  book,  i.  295. 
The  substance  and  matter  of  the  eight 
books,  141.     Not  necessary  to  be  the 


same  in  all  churches,  296.  Nor  to  be 
wholly  and  minutely  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, 297. — (See  Discipline.) 

Elect,  never  wholly  &11  from  the  &ith,  iL 
576.  601.  Ood^s  care  of  them,  when  he 
executes  judgments  on  the  wicked,  609. 

Endowments,  religions  ;  see  Donations. 

Episcopacy,  by  whom  first  opposed,  iL 
283.  In  what  respect  opposed  by  the 
modem  sectaries,  286.  Their  arguments 
against  it  as  a  human  invention,  ib. 
Those  arguments  answered,  288.  Their 
arguments  against  the  necessity  of  it, 
295.  An  answer  to  those  arguments, 
ib.  The  objection  of  bishops  usurping 
more  power  now  than  formerly,  an- 
swered, 300.  Nowhere  condemned  in 
Scripture  or  antiquity,  322. — (See  Bi- 
shops— Prelates.) 

Error  and  heresy,  how  they  differ,  ii.  512, 
545. 

Evangelists,  what  they  were,  iL  101. 

Eucharist,  not  to  be  received  before  bap- 
tism, iL  1.  The  design  and  use  of  it, 
ib.  The  manner  of  Cbrist^s  presence  in 
it,  not  to  be  inquired  into  too  curiously, 
3. 1 0.  In  what  sense  the  elements  are 
his  body  and  blood,  4.  Distributing  the 
elements  to  every  person  singly,  justi- 
fied, 1 3.  Kneeling  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving, justified,  16.  Examination  of 
the  communicants  not  to  be  laid  aside, 
ib.  Papists,  when  conforming,  not  to 
be  repelled,  17.  The  objection  as  to  the 
fewness  of  our  communicants  answered, 
23.  Very  properly  administered  at  maiv 
riages,  68.  The  power  of  ministers  to 
exclude  men  firom  it,  189. 

Evil,  as  evil,  not  to  be  desired,  L  183. 
How  to  be  distinguished  fi!i>m  good, 
185. 

Eutyches,  his  error,  what,  i.  589.  599. 

Faith,  why  weak  and  imperfect  in  some 
believers,  iL  573.  When  once  received, 
never  afterward  entirely  fiiils,  577.  601 . 
The  foundation  of  it,  what,  514.  521. 
What  it  is  to  hold  it,  523.  What  to 
deny  it  directly,  and  what  by  conse- 
quent, 524.  The  difference  of  fiiith  in 
good  men  and  wicked,  526.  He  that 
once  holds  it  can  never  after^^ard  di- 
rectly deny  it,  527. 

Fasting,  the  design  and  use  of  it,  ii.  48. 
What  £ssts  observed  by  the  Jews,  51. 
What  by  the  Christians,  .54.  The  op- 
positions made  to  it,  56.  The  political 
benefits  of  it,  63.  Why  appointed  be- 
fore festivals,  ib. 

Fathers,  how  far  they  make  use  of  nega- 
tive arguments  firom  Scripture,  L  254. 

Fathers,  Romish  ;  see  Romanists. 

Fear,  not  sinful  in  itself,  ii.  570.  On  what 
it  ought  to  be  exercised  most,  ib. 
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Fear  and  leal,  the  rooU  of  snpentition, 
L430. 

FeetiTaLi,  the  natural  cause  of  their  in- 
•tittttion,  iL  27.  In  what  numner  to  he 
celehnted,  30.  What  days  to  he  ob- 
■eryed  a«  festivala,  33.  The  objection! 
against  observing  them  answered,  36. 

First  cause,  acknowledged  by  the  hea- 
thens, and  what  they  thought  of  it,  i. 
165. 

FMms  of  pnyer,  used  by  the  Jews  and 
primitive  Christians,  i.  605,  506. — (See 
Common  Prayer.) 

Foundation,  see  Faith. 

Foundations,  religious ;  see  Donations. 

Funerals,  see  Burial-ofBce. 

QeneTB,  see  Calvin. 

Gestures,  different,  at  the  time  of  pnyer, 
▼indicated,  L  518,  519. 

Gloria  Patri,  why  the  usual  conclusion  of 
Psahns,  &c  i.  552,  553.  The  use  made 
of  it  against  the  Arians,  554.  The  use 
of  it  in  our  Lituigy  vindicated,  555. 
The  Arian  dozology,  orthodox  in  words, 
556. 

God  and  his  doings  unsearchable,  i.  164. 
A  kw  to  himself,  166.  Does  nothing 
without  reoson,  ib. 

Good  works,  how  hi  instrumental  to  sal- 
vation, ii.  520.  Not  meritorious,  or  the 
cause  of  salvation,  520,  535. 

Goodness,  the  degrees  of  it,  and  whence 
it  proceeds,  i  177.  How  to  be  dis- 
cerned, 186.  How  to  be  distinguished 
from  evil,  185. 

Government,  public,  how  and  upon  what 
occasion  it  at  first  began,  i.  200.  The 
kinds  of  it  arbitrary,  20 1 .  Its  happiness 
and  prosperity  dependent  upon  religion, 
ii.  78. 

Grace,  no  falling  away  from  it  entirely,  ii. 
527.  577.  601. 

Grief  and  heaviness,  when  reprovable,  ii. 
564. 

Habit  of  the  dexgy  for  distinction,  proper, 
it  105. 

Halting  between  two  opinions  condemned, 
ii.  595. 

Head  of  the  Church,  the  hwfulness  of  ap- 
plying that  title  to  the  king,  iL  409. 
Not  applied  in  the  some  sense  to  the 
king  as  to  Christ,  410.  In  what  sense 
applied  to  one  and  the  other,  412.  421. 
Implies  no  contradictions  or  absurdi- 
ties, when  applied  to  the  king,  414. 
Applied  to  the  king  and  the  pope  in 
different  senses,  423. 

Heresy,  what,  ii.  599.  How  it  diffen  from 
etror,  511.  529. 

Hetekiah*s  destroying  the  brazen  serpent, 
how  &r  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
i.  674. 


Holidays,  see  Fasta— Festivals. 

Holy  Ghost,  in  what  sense  given  and  re- 
ceived in  ordination,  ii.  87. 

Honour,  to  whom,  and  upon  what  ac- 
counts due,  iL  330.  How  to  be  ex- 
pressed, ib.  How  and  upon  what  ac- 
counts due  to  the  cleigy,  341.  In  what 
respecU  to  be  shewed  them,  343. — (See 
Bidiops — Prelates.) 

Human  authority,  how  &r  to  be  uiged, 
i.  268. 

Jerome  (St),  vindicated  as  to  his  notiona 
of  episcopacy,  ii.  250.  265. 

Jerusalem,  the  council  o^  superior  axk- 
thority  to  any  since,  ii.  450. 

Jesus,  bowing  at  his  name  vindicated,  i 
519. 

Jews,  their  destruction  the  result  of  their 
infidelity,  iL  617. 

Jewish  ceremonies  and  rites,  how  fiu  they 
may  be  lawfully  retained  by  Chriatians, 
L  385. 

Jewish  Cleigy,  see  Cleigy  Jewish. 

Ignorance  in  the  clergy,  the  true  cause  of 
it,  iL  132.  In  some  cases  not  to  be  re- 
medied, 133.  Ought  not  to  be  soffered 
unnecessarily,  367. 

Imposition  of  hands,  an  ancient  ceremony 
in  blessing,  &c.  L  681. 

Indulgences  (popish)  exposed,  iL  204. 

Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  with  Christ, 
i.  584.  How  diversely  misinterpreted 
by  heretics,  586.  The  orthodox  account 
of  it  expressed  in  four  words,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  four  principal  heresies,  599. 

Infimts,  dying  without  baptism,  their  case 
considered,  L  627. 

Intention  of  the  priest,  in  the  adminiatn- 
tion  of  the  sacramenta,  to  be  always 
supposed  sincere,  L  619. 

Interrogatories  in  baptism  justified,  L  654. 
656. 

Jurisdiction,  a  distinct  power  from  ordina- 
tion, iL  152.  To  what  end  given  by 
Christ,  ib. 

Justification,  what  in  the  sense  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  iL  503.  What  in  the 
sense  of  our  own  chureh,  505.  How  it 
differs  from  sanctification,  506. 

King,  had  a  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
afihirs  among  the  Jews,  ii.  384,  385. 
Has  the  same  power  with  us,  385.  By 
what  right  he  has  it,  397.  And  in  what 
sort,  398.  In  what  measure,  402.  May, 
in  a  limited  sense,  be  lawfrilly  termed 
Head  of  the  Church,  409.  Hath  power 
to  call  and  dissolve  councils,  &c  427. 
Hath  power  to  make  hiws  concerning 
ecclesiastical  albin,  431.  Hadi  power 
in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  dvil,  487.  His 
consent  necessary  to  the  making  of  laws. 
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451. — (See   Dominion— -Head   of  the 
Church— Supremacy . ) 
Kneeling  at  the  ncrament  justified^  ii.  16. 

Law  (in  general),  what  it  ie,  i.  1 6S.  (Eter- 
nal), what  it  is,  164.  (Set  by  God  to 
himaelf),  what,  165.  187.  Unsearch- 
able, 166.  (Obaerred  by  natural  agents) 
what,  170.  187.  (Observed  by  angels) 
what,  174.  (By  which  man  is  to  be 
guided)  what,  177.  (Of  reason)  what, 
and  how  to  be  known,  192.  The  bene- 
6t  of  keeping  it,  195. 
Laws  (politic),  to  what  end  ordained,  i. 
198.  202.  By  whom  to  be  made,  203. 
From  whence  they  take  their  force,  204. 
Why  so  much  yariety  in  them,  205. 
(Mixed  and  merely  human)  how  they 
differ,  206.  (Of  nations),  of  what  use, 
208.  (Primary  and  secondary),  how 
distinguished,  209.  (Supematunil),why 
it  pleased  God  to  make  them  known, 
211.  (Natural  and  rational),  why  set 
down  in  Holy  Scripture,  219.  (Divine), 
the  benefit  of  having  them  written,  22 1 . 
226.  (Positive),  when  mutable  and 
when  not,  229.  324.  How  to  judge 
of  kws,  233.  When  well  or  ill  made, 
321.  How  fiur  to  be  obeyed,  237.  (Of 
Christ  and  Moses),  how  they  difier. 
333.  Whether  Christ  has  forbidden  all 
change  of  his  laws,  331.  In  what  cases 
we  may  add  to  or  diminish  them,  344. 
(Ecclesiastical),  by  whom  to  be  made, 
ii.  429.  447. 

Laity,  their  consent  necessary  in  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  ii.  451. 

Lay-baptism,  valid  and  effectual  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  i  635. 

Learning  in  the  clergy  not  every  where  to 
be  ejcpected,  il  132.  The  want  of  it 
does  not  vacate  their  commission,  139. 

Lessons,  the  intermingling  of  them  with 
the  public  service  vindicated,  i.  526. 

Litanies,  the  antiquity  and  use  o{  them, 
i  544,  545. 

Liturgy,  see  Common  Prayer. 

Lord^B  Prayer,  the  frequent  use  of  it  in 
the  Liturgy  vindicated,  i.  53Q,  531. 

Magnificat,  the  use  of  it  in  our  service 
vindicated,  i.  542. 

Maintenance  of  the  clergy  among  the  Jews, 
how  liberal,  ii.  355.  Among  Christians 
ought  to  be  the  same,  358.  377.  How 
acuddalously  small  it  is  with  us,  382. 
Sacrilege  to  alienate  it,  363.  376.  379. 

Bfan  aspires  to  a  conformity  with  God,  i. 
177.  By  what  degree  he  attains  to 
knowledge,  178.  What  happiness  or 
perfection  he  aims  at,  211.  By  what 
means  he  roust  attain  it,  216. 

Masses  for  the  dead  (aa  prnetiBed  by  the 
papists),  exposed,  ii.  205. 


Matrimony,  why  instituted,  ii  64.  How 
esteemed  by  Heathens  and  Jews,  65. 
Not  to  be  celebrated  at  improper  times, 
ib. 

Mercy  for  all  men,  the  praying  for  it  vin- 
dicated, L  578. 

Merits,  none  whatsoever  in  the  best  of 
men,  ii.  507.  The  popish  doctrine  of 
them  refuted,  544.  618. 

Metropolitan  bishops,  how  they  came  to 
be  archbishops,  ii.  277. 

Ministers,  their  zeal  and  fervency  in  pub- 
lic prayer,  how  necessary,  i.  504.  Of 
great  importance  to  the  wcl&re  and 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  ii.  74; 
Their  authority  and  power,  84.  Their 
character  indelible,  85.  The  scandal  of 
admitting  unfit  persons  to  the  ministry, 
137.— (See  Cleigy.) 

Mockers,  who  properly  so  called,  iL  596. 
The  danger  of  their  state,  597. 

Mourning  attire  at  funerals,  lawful  and 
decent,  ii.  71. 

Music,  the  power  of  it,  L  535.  Helpful 
to  devotion,  ib.  How  it  ought  to  be 
regulated  in  churches,  536. 

Natures  (two  distinct)  in  Christ,  i.  589. 
Necessity,  how  fiur  it  may  dispense  with 

kiWB,  i.  442. 
N^ative  arguments,  from  Scripture,  how 

far  of  force,  i.  252.  262. 
Nestorius,  his  heresy,  what,  i.  586.     His 

heresy  confuted,  599. 
Noah's  seven  precepts,  i.  389. 
Non-residence,  how  tai  reprovable,  ii.  127. 

In  what  cases  allowed  o^  134.     How 

and  by  whom  to  be  in  some  measure 

redressed,  146. 
Novatius,  his  error,  what,  ii.  213. 
Nuno-dimittis,  the  use  of  it  in  our  service 

vindicated,  i.  541. 

Offensive  and  scandalous,  what  properly 
so,  I  395. 

Pagans,  how  the  name  came  to  be  used  for 
Heavens,  ii.  119. 

Papists,  see  Romanists. 

Parishes  or  districts,  when  and  by  whom 
first  appointed,  ii.  119. 

Parliament  of  England,  its  authority  to 
make  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  ii. 
429. 

Pastors,  in  the  New  Testament,  what  they 
were,  ii.  101. 

Patriarchs  or  primates,  their  superiority, 
what,  iL  278. 

Patronage  of  churches,  whence  the  right 
of  it  arises,  il  125. 

Penance,  the  discipline  of  it  instituted  by 
Christ,  ii.  160.  Practised  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  ib.  What  it  is,  and 
of  how  many  parts  it  consists  among 
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the  papUte,  162.  How  abused  by  tbe 
pApitU,  205.  Very  aeTere  in  the  pri- 
mitiye  chiuth,  202.  The  danger  of  its 
being  too  remiss,  ib. 

Penitentiary*s  office,  when  and  for  what 
reason  set  up,  iL  161.  When  and  why 
discontinued,  176. 

People,  how  drawn  into  a  liking  of  the 
new  discipline,  L  119.  Their  right  to 
the  election  of  ministers  more  infringed 
by  that  discipline  than  by  the  churah, 
iL  SOS. 

Person,  one  only,  and  not  two,  in  Christ, 
L586. 

Philosophy,  see  Reason. 

Places  appropriate  to  divine  worship,  how 
universally  set  apart,  i.  447.  Such 
places  ought  to  be  sacred,  50S. — (See 
Churches.) 

Pluralities,  considered,  iL  129.  In  what 
cases  allowed  by  the  kws,  1S6.  How 
and  by  whom  to  be  retrenched,  148. 

Pope,  his  supremacy  a  usurpation,  iL  605. 

Prayer,  for  blessings  which  we  are  not  sure 
to  receive,  not  unlawful,  L  567.  575. 
The  use  of  it,  ib.  How  God  accepts  the 
prayer  which  he  does  not  grant,  ib.  579. 
— (See  Common  Prayer.) 

Preaching,  what  properly  so  called,  L  46S. 
Reading  the  Scriptures  in  churches,  a 
proper  preaching,  464.  480. 

Prebends,  and  places  of  jurisdiction,  the 
design  of  them,  and  to  whom  they 
ought  to  be  given,  iL  368. 

Prelates  in  the  church,  the  benefit  and 
credit  of  them,  iL  532.  336.  What 
honour  due  to  them,  and  how,  S36. 
The  benefit  of  them  to  commonwealths 
in  genera],  337.  To  kings  and  princes, 
338.  To  the  nobility,  339.  To  the 
people,  S40.  To  the  clergy,  34 1  .—(See 
Bislkops — Episcopacy — Honour.) 

Presbyters,  their  older  and  office,  what,  iL 
98.  Their  laying  on  of  their  hands  with 
the  bishops  in  ordination,  does  not  infer 
that  they  have  a  power  of  ordaining, 
260.  How  fiir  they  were  concerned  in 
jurisdiction,  267,  268. 

Pride,  what  it  is,  iL  556.  The  haughti- 
ness and  insolence  of  it,  558.  The 
cause  of  all  evils,  560.    How  cured,  ib. 

Priest,  a  name  not  improperly  applied  to 
presbyters,  iL  96. 

Primates  or  patriarchs,  their  superiority, 
what,  ii.  278. 

Processions  at  funerals,  ancient  and  de- 
cent, iL  71. 

Prophets,in  the  New  Testament,  what  they 
were,  ii.  101.  Received  their  instruc- 
tions immediately  from  God  himself, 
591. 

Prosperity  of  the  wicked,  no  just  cause  of 
other  men*s  grie^  iL  565. 

Province  and  diocese  of  a  bishop,  how 


distinguished,  and  whence  the  dbtine- 
tion  at  first  arose,  iL  275. 

Psalms,  the  great  usefulness  of  them,  and 
why  repeated  oftener  than  any  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  difierent 
manner,  L  535.  The  singing  them  with 
music  vindicated,  535.  The  singing  or 
repeating  them  alternately  viniUcated, 
538. 

Punishment,  see  Rewards. 


Quare  impedit?   the 
abuse  of  it,  ii.  368. 


inoonvenienoa  and 


Real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
iL  5—11. 

Reason,  the  guide  of  human  actions,  and 
the  natural  judge  of  right  or  wrongs 
L  185. 

Reason  or  philosophy,  six  objections 
against  it,  and  each  objection  distinctly 
answered,  i.  307.  The  use  of  it  in 
judging  of  divine  matters,  318. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  ordination 
office,  vindicated,  iL  87. 

Religion,  the  support  of  commonwealths, 
L  421.  The  foundation  of  temporal 
happiness  and  prosperity,  ii.  76.  82. 
How  fiir  fidse  religions  may  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  state,  i.  424.  (In- 
ternal) how  aptly  expressed  by  outward 
duties,  436. 

Repentance,  the  nature  of  it,  iL  1 53.  The 
virtue  and  discipline  of  it,  how  dis- 
tinguished, ib.  How  the  heart  is  framed 
to  it,  154.  The  advantages  of  it,  198. 
Men  may  be  too  scrupulous  in  it,  233. — 
(See  Penance.) 

Repetitions  of  prayers  after  the  minister 
vindicated,  L  532. 

Restitution,  the  necessity  of  it,  and  to 
whom  due,  IL  200,  201. 

Rewards  and  punishments  presuppose  good 
or  evil,  willingly  done,  L  197.  Are  not 
received  but  from  those  who  have  power 
to  judge  of  our  actions,  ib.  To  what 
end  designed,  203.  Who  to  aas^ 
them,  ib. 

Righteotip,  see  Elect 

Righteousness,  actual  and  habitual,  how 
they  differ,  iL  519,  520. 

Rogations,  see  Litanies. 

Rimianists,  to  be  followed  in  some  things, 
though  not  the  people  of  God,  L  368. 
Not  to  be  dissented  from  in  every  thing, 
because  heretics  and  neighbours,  ib. 
It  is  not  policy  to  disagree  with  them 
about  things  that  are  sound,  376.  Not 
to  be  deni^  the  communion  when  they 
conform,  ii.  17.  Who  partakers  of  their 
errors,  511.  Their  error  and  their 
heresy,  how  they  differ,  512.  Hold 
the  foundation  of  faith,  514.  534. 
Notwithstanding  their  errors  may  pos- 
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dbly  be  saved,  534.    Falsely  acciue  us 
of  heresy  and  apostacy,  &c  603. 

Sacnment&  their  same,  author,  and 
force,  i.  582.  The  uses  of  them,  615. 
Seyeral  definitions  of  them,  6 19.  Whe- 
ther signs  only,  or  means  of  grace,  ii. 
219.^(See  Baptism— Eucharist^ In- 
tention.) 

Sacrilege,  the  odioufoess  and  danger  of  it, 
iu  ]  13.  363.  376.  At  the  Reformation 
represented,  378. 

Salvation  by  Christ  alone^  how  to  be  un- 
deratood,  ii.  536. 

Sanctification,  how  it  diifen  firom  justifi- 
cation, ii.  506. 

Saticfiiction,  what  in  the  notion  of  the  an- 
cient fiithers,  ii.  192.  How  made  to 
God  for  sin,  193.  What  demanded  of 
offenders  in  the  primitive  church,  202. 
The  danger  of  remitting  it  too  easily, 
20 3.     How  abused  by  the  papists,  205. 

Scandalous  and  offensive,  what  properly 
so,  L  395. 

Scbism,  what,  iL  599,  600. 

Scriptures,  want  nothing  needful,  nor  con- 
tain any  thing  superfluous,  i.  224. 
Sufficient  to  the  end  for  which  they 
were  given,  ib.  The  general  use  of 
them,  233.  Not  designed  to  direct  men 
in  actions  indifferent,  242. 252. 277. 3U2. 
Negative  aiguments  from  them,  how 
&r  of  force,  252.  261.  The  honour  of 
them  not  impaired  by  the  established 
church,  300.  General  rules  in  Scripture, 
bow  &r  to  be  applied  to  particular 
duties,  304.  Their  authority,  firam 
whence  to  be  deduced,  316.  Tke  read- 
ing of  diem  in  churches,  a  kind  of 
preaching,  464.  480.  Some  seeming 
contradictions  in  our  translations  of 
them  reconciled,  465.  The  method  and 
choice  in  our  reading  them  vindicated, 
467.  In  what  manner  read  in  the 
Jewish  synagoffues,  470.  The  great 
nse  of  reading  wem  pnblidy,  481.  By 
what  means  they  conduce  to  salvation, 
478. 

Serapion,  his  case  stated,  iL  25. 

Sermons,  not  the  only  means  of  saving 
souls,  L  479.  The  good  use  of  them, 
481.  Considered  comparatively  with 
bare  reading  the  Scriptures,  480.  498. 
What  gains  them  their  great  repute, 
499.  At  funerals,  the  proper  use  of 
them,  ii.  72. 

Simony,  the  heinonsness  of  it  in  bishops, 
iL  365. 

Sin,  the  horror  of  it,  after  conunitted,  ii. 
229.  Against  the  Holy  Ghost,  what, 
231. 

Societies  (public),  the  foundations  of  them, 
L  198. 

Substance,  part  of  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
uses  of  religion,  ii.   105.     Tithes  or 
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tenths  of  it,  a  just  proportion  to  be 
allotted  to  this  use,  109. 

Sudden  death,  the  petition  against  it  in 
the  Litany  vindicated,  L  562. 

Superstition,  whence  it  springs,  i.  430. 

Supremacy  of  the  pope,  a  usurpation,  ii. 
605.  Of  the  king,  what  it  is,  395.  By 
what  right  invested  in  him,  398.  And 
in  what  sort,  399.  And  in  what  mea- 
sure, 402. — (See  Dominion — King.) 

Surplice,  the  objection  to  it  answered  and 
exposed,  L  511. 

Synods  and  councils  to  be  called  and  dift- 
solved  by  the  civil  powers,  iL  427. 

Tabernacle  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  the 
sumptuousness  of  them,  iL  108. 

Teachers  in  the  New  Testament,  what 
they  were,  iL  102. 

Teaching,  see  Preaching. 

Temple,  see  Tabernacle. 

Temple-church,  a  disorderly  practice  in 
receiving  the  communion  there  noted, 
u.  480. 

Temporal  happiness  or  prosperity,  how 
&r  a  blessing,  iL  76.  The  consequence 
of  religion,  78.  Wherein  it  consisteth, 
ib. 

Ten  commandments,  given  af^^^  '^  nooMivtxi 
uxnuttvK  from  tke  otner  laws  of  Moses, 
L334. 

Tenths,  see  Tithes. 

Tertullian  vindicated,  L  254.  256.  His 
and  Aerius^s  opposite  opinions  about 
fiisting,  ii.  57,  58. 

Thanksgivings  (particular),  the  want  of 
them  in  our  Liturgy  considered,  L 
557. 

Time,  what  it  is,  ii.  27. 

Tithes  or  tenths  of  our  substance  to  be  of- 
fered to  God,  iL  109, 110.  These  never 
afterwards  to  be  alienated,  113. 

Title  (at  ordination),  what  the  name  im- 
plies, iL  122.  For  what  reason  re- 
quired, 123.  Not  absolutely  necessary, 
123,  124. 

Tradition  (oral),  the  uncertainty  of  it,  L 
223.  When  of  authority,  228.  What 
tradition  we  make  use  of^  665. 

Trinity  (holy),  how  united  and  distin- 
guided,  L  583. 

Unworthiness,  those  things  which  for  our 
unworthiness  we  dare  not  ask,  &c.,  the 
petition  vindicated,  L  564. 

Virgin  Mary,  whether  conceived  in  sin, 
not  determined  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ii.  485. 

Visitations  (of  bishops),  the  design  of 
them,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  ma- 
naged, iL  369. 

When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness 
2t 
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of  death,  &c.,  in  the  Te  Denm,  ex- 
plained and  rindicated,  L  561. 

Wicked  men,  their  prosperity  no  just 
cause  of  other  men^t  grief^  ii.  664. 

Widowa,  whom  St.  Paul  meant  hj  them, 
il  104. 

Will  of  man,  how  it  is  influenced,  i.  180. 
How  it  differs 'from  appetite,  181.  Bat 
one  will  in  God,  572.  Two  wills  in 
Christ,  ib. 

Women  apt  by  nature  to  be  drawn  into 


admiration  of  new  doctrines,  L  125. 
Works,  see  Oood  Works. 
Worship,  in  what  sense  promised  to  the 

wife  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  iL  67. 

Xistus,  (bishop  of  Rome,)  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  an  archdeacon  under  him  to 
save  Uie  treasures  of  the  church,  iL  1 15. 


2M  and  fear,   roots  of 
430. 


superstitiaii,  i. 


THE   END. 
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